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COEEESPONDENCE 


IlEGAllDIXa 

THE EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE MAHOMEDAN 
COMMUNITY IN BRITISH INDIA. 

PART I. 

CORUESPOXDENCE OF 1870—1871 IX CONNECTION WITH THE CONDITION AND MANAGE- 

MENT OF THE CALCUTTA MADIIASSAH. 

From Lieut. -Colonel W. Nassmt Lees, ll.d., ph.n., <fec., &c., to the Secretary to the Goverinuent of India 
Homo Department, — dated Calcutta, the 17th March 1S70. 

I FEEL compelled to solicit that you will do me the favor to call the attention of the Vice- 
roy and (lover nor General in Council to an article headed the ‘^Abuses of Warren Hasting-s’ 
Madrassah in the Friend of Jndid of the 17ih iiHnno, and to the direct charges and worse 
insinuations a writer in that Journal has thought proper to bring against my professional, 
moral, and olTicial character. 

2. i have further the honor to solicit that in laying these papers before Government, you 
will appeal in my behalf to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council to 
extend to mo that protection which the rules of the service prohibit me from allordiug myself 
by rc})lying to attacks of this nature in the columns of a newsjjaper, 

3. As the subject under discussion in the article referred to concerns my relat ions^i I h 
the Government of Bengal more immediately than those with the (xovernrnent of Inma, 1 
should have appealed to the Lieutenant-Governor of that Province in the first instance ; hut 
tiiere are in this case many and cogent reasons for my not doing so. Firstly, similar attacks 
appeared in the same ne\vsj)apcr hij^t year when I was in Europe, and I then wrote from 
Germany to the Lieutenaut-Govornor demi-officially on the subject without avail. Subse- 
quently, on returning to India, I again addressed the Lieutenant-Governor privately, inforni- 
iug him how dee])ly aggrieved I felt that the misrepresentations of unworthy persons should 
not only have been listened to but encouraged, and statements prejudicial to my character made 
in the public newspapers without any protection being afforded to me by the Education 
Department, although I was absent iii Europe; hut His Honor shewed no inclination to inter- 
fere in the matter. It would be alTectutitui, moreover, in me to pretend that iny complaint is 
not as much against the Goveriimout of Bengal itself as against any one else, as, if there is any 
truth in a statement made to me by Mr. Smith, viz., that he had been offered a copy of the 
Madrassah Committee's Report, provided he would treat it confidently, it is plain that if he 
did not say so in so many words, he clearly implied that the offer had been made to him by 
some person in authority. It is well known that in India, in consequence of many circiim- 
stauees peculiar to the organization of the public services, newspapers occasionally obtain access 
to official documents notwithstanding the utmost eudeavours of Government to pivv'ent it ; 
but it can hardly be supposed that any clerk or copyist couKl make, or would venture to make, 
such a proposition as that disclosed by the Editor of the Friend of India, unless covered by 
higher author^.y, especially as it is known that when under the orders of the Secretary ot 
State in Council these proceedings must be submitted to the Government of India before any 
action can be taken upon them by the Local Government. But, under any circumstances, 
endeavours ought to be made to ascertain how such reports reach Editors, and were I satisfied 
that such had been, or would be done, I should not complain. 

4. A copy of my reply to the Committee's Report is already in j’our hands, and it is 
unnecessary for me to enter into any elaborate defence of all the charges and insinuations 
made by the Friend of India, I have endeavoured, as far as lay in my power, to allude as little 
as possible to matters relating to myself personally. If there is anything in these personal 
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insinuations, it would certainly be better to keep the discussion of them distinct from the 
immeasurably more important part of this enquiry ; and if there is nothings in them, they are 
simply irrelevant, and the introduction of them by the Committee into their Report in the 
prominent but still unsatisfactory manner in which they have done, is objectionable, if not 
re])relicnsible. For let us see what use is made of their Report ! 

5. It is stated and insinuated by the Priendy firsts — That I employed the most intelligent 
teacher in the school, who was in recci 2 )t of R180 a month, to teach the lowest class, 
fjecame he was Secretary of a Tea Association in which I was interested ; secondly y that I 
omitted to make the Resident Munslii do his duty, because he was Superintendent of my 
private Printing Press ; ihirdly, that I introduced test-books into the Madrassah in order 
to enrich private Presses belonging to two of the Educational Staff, one of them being of course 
myself; VLixA^fourWy, that I did not spend the Library allowance, because it was placed to my 
own credit at the Bank, — all which would be very reprehensible, if tme, 

G. But unfortunately for these persons, who seem to have their own objects for misre- 
presenting some facts, and giving a false coloring to others, they are not only not true, but if 
there are any things which redound more to the credit of my character as a man, and which 
in regard to my management of the Aladrassah prove more satisfactorily the deep interest I 
took in the welfare of this College and every one eonneeted with it, it is these very appoint- 
ments. Tliere is no rule that I am aware of in the Government service against uncovenanted 
servants employing their leisure time in any way they please, jirovided they do not neglect 
their oflicial duties ; and if such be the ease, surely there is less objection to their being so em- 
ployed under the eye of their immediate ollieial suj)eriors than out of their sight. This is 
undeniable, and I jim at a lu>s to understand the Committee's remarks, liocause it would seem 
to be my connection with the Nassau Tea Company that in their eyes makes the appointment 
of Bahu Nund Lall Dass objectionable. Now, had Babu Nund ,Lall Dass*s services been 
taken by me without remuneration, there might have been some grounds for the Committee 
to suppose that 1 should reward him lor his labors by ollieial favors which cost we nothing. 
But the Babu was not only paid for the services he performed, which consisted in attending at 
my quarters one or two hours, or it may have been half an hour a week, after school 
hours, but overpaid. And this, moreover, is demonstrated by the Head Office,^^ as it is 
grandiloquently called, having been removed to Barrackpore since I left the Coini>any, and the 
said Babu still (‘t)iitiiiuiiig to give satisfaction as Secretary. From the Friend\s article, which 
is based upon the Cunimittee's remarks, it might be siqiposed that the Nassau Tea Company 
wasVa public Company with a Board of Directors, a large staff of clerks and writers, with 
Comniittec-rouins, and all the parajdieriialia of the Limited Liability Act, whose Secretary 
ought to receive or £400 a year. It was not a Company of tiiis calibre, but it was a 

small private Association of a few Government servants, consisting of myself, two nephews of 
the Hon^ble Sir II. Byiig Harrington, late ^Member of the Supreme Council, a relative of Sir 
Bartle Frere, late Governor of Bombay, a brother of Lord Lawrence, late Governor General 
of India, and t\vo other ^lilitary Ollicers, to make up the number seven, for cultivating the 
lea plant in the Kangra Valley, some l,o(j0 miles from Calcutta, where the real business was 
done. The “Head Office^^ consisted of a tin box and four books; and the duties of the 
Secretary were more modest even than his ollice, being simply to make np his accounts from 
the Manager's returns which were submitted monthly, and transfer them into the four hooks, 
and coj)y the few letters I had to write. The w hole paraphernalia of “ Company,” “ ^Managing 
Director,” and “ Secretary ” was rather imaginary than real, and adoj)ted under the “ 0])iiiioii ” 
of the late lIoiFble Mr. Ritchie, thou Advocate General, to put the partners within the 
meaning of an order to the Secretary of Slate regarding oQieers holding land. And no one 
knows all this better than the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as I sent him Mr. 
Ritchie's “Opinion,” which shows w'hat the Association was wdieii he w'as drafting liis 
Minute in Council upon Civil Oflieers holding shares in Tea Companies. The Nassau Tea 
Company hears my name; it was founded by me; and I have no reason to be asliarnetl of it. 
The Association for the last 10 or I'Z years has steadily emjdoyed 300 or 400 laborers, and has 
spent about Tt3,00,000 (£30,000) amongst them. The Palampore Fair is not an event that 
will prove barren of good political as well as commercial results ; and I, as the originator, 
founder, and Manager (Honorary) of the Nassau Tea Company, and as the introducer of the 
ehinchona plant into this valley, have contributed more than any one else to that state of 
circumstances in this happy valley which has rendered this Fair a success. At the request of 
the late Lord Elgin I was granted leave to meet him at Kangra for the purpose of showing 
him over this valley. It was the Hon'blc Mr. Grey who, as the Member of Council in charge 
of the Home Department, granted me this leave, and he must have read a Despatch from the 
Secretary of State (Lord Halifax), requesting the Government of India — to use his own words 
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as well as at this distance of time I can recollect them — to g^ive ^^this entcrprizing* and pn1)Iic- 
spirited officer every ericourafrement in its power. Yet acts which the Government of India 
and Her Majesty^s Government not only sanction^ but approve and commend, arc dragged into 
an official report upon a subject with which they have no possible connection, in such a manner 
as to give an unscrupulous writer in an Indian newspaper an o])])ortunity to sneer at them as 
my Tea Speculations,^^ and mislead the public into the belief that I have been doing some 
thing very disreputable. 

7. It is for Babu Nund LalBs connection with such an Association as this, while ad- 
mitting that “ nothing has transpired to show that the Babu has in any way neglected the 
duties he was called on to perform, the Committee think it right to mention that he has 
since 18 GO been in receipt of K30 per mensem; and it is upon the manner in which they 
have done so (paragraph S7) that the writer in the Frinudy no doubt, would justify the iiisinua- 
tiou he wishes to convey, that there was some deep moral crime concealed beneath the employ- 
ment of this Babu. The IJnidoo Patriedy I am told, has given tliis paragraph in crtennOy and 
has spoken of the Committee having unearthed this connection, which I lu)])c will plead 
my excuse for having entered into details regarding a matter which, as I said, is wholly irrele- 
vant to the subject under en(|uirv. 

8. AVith regard to Maulawi Kubecr-nd-deen and my private Press it is a very similar 
story. In 1S54-5.”) the Asiatic Society of Bengal having exhausted all their funds for printing 
Sanskrit and Arabic works, and liiiding the Oriental Fund of their Society Rl 7,000 (as well 
as I recollect) in debt, were compelled to stoj) almost all their puldicatioiis for two years, 
I'hc prospect was not encouraging to the establishment of an Oriental Press, if profit was 
the sole object. My first puljlicatiou, the great Arabic Commentary of Zamakhshari on the 
Koran in two volumes, large (juarto, cost me about RG,(>00 or Il7,00(b of wdiich about 
oue-half was clear loss. About 100 eojues were given away gratis; to clear off stock, 
coj)ies were sold by me at a third of the })ul>iished price to a nici’chant to tak(j to Ihikhara 
just before I left for England in ISGb, o/* ttrch'e //ears laier ; and there arc still about *200 
copies in store. Tlic late King of Prussia thanked me in a very handsome letter drafted by 
the hand of Alexander A^oii Humlxdi for a copy ot this work; the ruiversity of Berlin 
conferred upon me the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy ; the University of Dublin gave me 
the Degree oi Doctor of Law^s ; the lloyul Academy of Sciences of Giittingen made me an 
Honorary -Member; and the German Oriental Society a (Corresponding Aiemhcr for this and 
other jmblications, — facts which the Government of India or the public would never iiave 
beard from rntt at least, bad I not been tlius slandered. Maiilawn Kubeer-uJ*ileen \vas Siiprin- 
tendent of this Press from its establishment, and he held this ofllee, if it can he so called, 
as he did that of Sirrishtaclar of Fort William College, years before he w^as appointed a 
Resident Munshi of the Aladrassah. All the wT»rk of the Press has always been done ]>y 
contract, and there w’as, and there is, a Head Munshi emplo\ed in the Pros, avIio has 
charge of it. Though MauUnvi Kubeer-ud-doeu gave me great assistance, certainly, in 
editing the valuable Arabic and other publications printed at it (which J would observe was 
the mode in which I preferred to keep up my owui etfieien(*v as an Examiner, and which w;n 
as legitimate a partW his duty as of my own), his duties as Superintendent of this Press 
did not occupy him an hour a week. But if they had oeeupied him ten times that time, 
they had iiotliiiig whatever to do with his duties at the MaJrassab, as, whatever they were, 
they were performed when he was obliged to be in attendance at the Board c*f ]’]xamint*r>^ 
Office. M^hen be was occupied in this Press was when llio exercises for the Board of Ex- 
aminers^ examinations w'cre being printed, especially the half-yearly Military Examinations ; 
and then certainly he w\as loekeil up in this Press for a considerable time, and this was an 
important part of his duty. If there w^as anything wrong in the matter, it was for the Govern- 
ment of India, and not the Government of Bengal, to find fault. No books, with the exception 
of one for this Maulawi liimself, Avere ever printed at this Press, but iny owm publications 
and the works of the Bibliotheca Indica. Indeed, w'hen I was asked i^y the Assistant 
Secretary to the Legislative Council to print the CouuciFs translations because the}’^ could be 
done better, cheaper, and more expeditiously at my Press than at any other, I did not 
undertake it without obtaining the written sanction of the Hon’ble Mr. Grey, avIio w^as then 
Member of Council in charge of the Home Department. This Press, moreover, has been 
most useful to Government. From it new and corrected editions of many of the College of 
Fort William Test-books have been issued, aud under such arrangements that they have 
not cost Government a penny, while formerly, as Sir diaries TrevelyaiFs Minute shows, 
very large sums of public money were expended for this purpose; and you, Sir, who have 
somewhat more knowledge of these subjects than all the Members of the Committee j)ut 
together, can express an opinion as to the comparative merits of the old aud new books. 

1a 
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In regard to the integrity of the College examinations, both this Press and the Maulawi 
have been invaluable to the efficiency of the public service. 

9. But it is unnecessary to waste your time, Sir, by entering into a history of my 
private affairs. I merely mention these facts to show that whatever I did, I did in broad 
daylight, and that had I the remotest idea that such mischievous remarks as these would 
ever be imported into an official report, I would either have obtained sanction to employ 
these gentlemen, or have employed others. The point to arrive at is this : Did I obtain any 
advantage by the emidoyment of Babu Nund Lall Dass and Maulawi Kubeer-ud-dcen, that 
would afford any grounds on which to base even a suspicion that 1 would be placed in a false 
position as their official superior, and thus be hampered in the efficient discharge of my 
duty ? On the contrary, I assert that, looking to the flood of English-speaking and English- 
writing Babus annually thrown upon the market by the Presidency College system of edu- 
cation, if I may call it so, who can find no suitable employment, I could have found no 
difficulty whatever in finding, not one, but one hundred candidates who for R30 or H4«0 
a month w^ould gladly have attended as many hours a day as Babu Nund Lall Dass did a 
week, and have acted as my Private Secretary besides. Similarly, in the Press, any of 
the senior scliolarshii)-holders of the Madrassah on leaving College would liave been most 
thankful to have given their whole time to superinteiiHing my Press I'or perhai)s one-half 
the amount. It is as clear, then, as noon-tbiy, that if any parties had a right to com[)lain 
it was the Nassau Tea Company and myself, as it was we only who could have suffered 
by such an arrangement. And there is, moreover, no eontroverting the I'act, for it is proved 
by the Committee's own remarks when they say that there is nothing to show that the Babu 
neglected his duties, and that now he tmly attends the Nassau Tea Company, on Fridays, 

school hours. Wc have thus the most convincing evidence that this Committee were 
either themselves deceived ; were most reckless in the manner in which they east insinu- 
ations liable to affect seriously my character ; or had some motive, not apparent to others, for 
j)roniinently noticing matters which have evidently no bearing at all on the subject under 
tjiiquiry. And that I am fully justified in my remarks, I would point to the manner in 
which they have gone out of their way to report to tl)C Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
that the Head Office of Nassau Tea Company was at S, Elysium Row. Wljy, I would ask, 
have they put in brackets that tliat was the Office of the Board of Examiners, instead of 
stating in a manly, straightforward, and honest manner what they mean? As the Hon^ble 
Mr. ^ rev drinks, I believe, the Nassau tea every morning for breakfast, and as none of this 
tea is sold in the Calcutta market, it is reasonable to assume that be or l)is Private Secre- 
tary knows where the Head Office of the Company was ; and as he has often been in this house, 
he doubtless knows tolerably well how it is used. Surely such information must be singu- 
larly valueless to aid His Honor in dealing with the important and difficult question which 
he was called upon to decide, although it is potent, as may be seen from the columns of the 
Frkndy \o injure me in tlie opinion of .an uninformed public, who do not know uliat the 
Nassau Tea Company was, or that an official residence or quarters are attached to the office 
which I hold under the Government of India, and that those quarters contained all my ])ropertv, 
goods, and chattels, &c., as well as my Press and the tin box of the Nassau Tea ('onipany. 

10. But it may be said, if it was detrimental to tlie interests of the Nassau Tea 
Company and your private Press to em]>loy persons connected with the offices you lield 
under Government, why did you do so ? and my answer shall be given in a clear and decided 
manner. I employed Babu Nund Lall D.as8 and Maulawi Kubecr-ud-deen at about 
K30 a month from precisely the same motives, and for j)recisely the same reasons, as I 
employed Mr. Bloehmann himself at li30 a month for attending afterschool hours at No. 8 
Elysium Row, (the Board of Examiners^ Office) to read German with me tlie whole time 
he was officiating in the self-same ajipointmeiit which Babu Nund Lall Dass now holds; 
and not only so employed him, but procured him similar employment from Colonel Malleson. 

11. Mr. Bloehmann saw no harm in this, it may be assumed, and for that reason only 
1 suppose he did not bring it to the notice of the Committee. 

12. Nor am I the least afraid or ashamed to inform the Government of India that I 
employed Mr. Bchrendt (now Head Master, Patna College) for the same purpose as I 
employed Mr. Bloehmann when he held the same appointment; and subsequently, when 
shipwrecked and cast destitute on shore with his wife and children, I could only procure 
him a worse one elsewhere ; that I used my best exertions to procure candidates for Cadet- 
ships to read with Mr. Rogers after or before school hours, who had a wife and large grown-up 
family to support as became his position as Head Master of the Madrassah, on a salary 
of E850 a month; that I remunerated the Maulawis and Munshis of the Madrassah 
myself, and sanctioned their receiving payment from the Asiatic Society for the books they 
revised or edited other than class-books, although, at my request, they would have willingly 
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done this work for nothing* to please their Principal ; and that generally I used my best 
endeavours to promote the interests and welfare of every one connected with the institution 
as long as they did their duty to my satisfaction. 

13. It was to reward public servants for good conduct and meritorious services to Gov- 
ernment, and not to myself, that Babu Nimd Lall Dass, Maulawi Kubcer-ud-deen, and many 
others received private favors from me. Mr. Ploclimanii was treated witli precisely the same 
consideration as long as his Princi[>al believed that he was worthy of eiKJoiiragerneiit, and his 
salary was such as made such small favors an object to him. And if anyone doubts that merit 
was the sole road to my favor, the proof lies in the fact, that with the view to encourage and 
stimulate the students of the Arabic De])artinent to exertion, I abandoned the whole of the 
little patronage I possessed (which consisted of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu teacberships) by 
passing a rule, which was most strictly observed, that that student who passed out of College 
as*thc Senior Arabic Scholar of his year should have the offer of the first appointment that 
came into my baud, provided he was otherwise qualified. How was it the Comniitteo could not 
discover this ? 

14. As to Babu 'Niind Lall Dass being made to teach the lowest class, in spite of the 
protest of Mr. Blochmaiin, it is simply an untruth. He was appointed to the charge of the 
Infant Class or Infant School, wdiich generally contained 50 to SO children, by the orders of 
the Director of Public Instruction, on the recomtnenda.tion of the Principal. The grounds 
lor that appointment are fully set forth in my College orders and iny letter to the Director of 
Public Instruction on the subject which appears in the Appendix to my Report to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal of the 4th February. And that I w\as fully justified, both in creating the 
separate chaige, and in the selection 1 made of its Head Master, is ])roved beyond all question 
by the fact, that the onlij English Scholarshi])S gained by the Anglo-Persian Department for 
the last two years, have been gained by boys who came up to Mr. Blochmami's class from this 
School.* Yet so utterly unscrupulous aiul ungrateful is Mr. Bloehinann, that to serve his own 
ends, he endeavours to injure the Babu and destroy the School ; and so utterly incompetent are 
the Committee to deal with the eiKpiirv they have undertaken, that they call this an ^‘extra- 
ordinary arrangeuieiit, recommend the School to be abolished, and the Head Master to be 
deiirived of his Staff salary, and insinuate that I must have been actuated l)y wrong motives 
in making the appointment, while the most ])aitial enquiry would have satisfied them that the 
api)oiiitment of Head [Master of the Infant Class or School preceded^ and did not follow 
that of Secretary to the Nassau Tea Company as is imj)lied, the truth being that the NasAu 
Tea Company iouh not then in exinteficef As for the protest of Mr. Bloclimanu, the arrange- 
ment had been in force with the concurrence and approval of Mr. Rogers five years before 
he joined the College in his present apjioiiitmcnt. 

15. But the worst charge of all that the Friend has made is, that I introduced class- 
books into the Madrassah to encouragt* private Presses. And upon what grounds has this 
been made? 'When new test-books were recommended for the Madrassah, as the books, 
simply because they were 7/tvr, were not approved of by the Maliomedans, lliere was small 
prospect of a sale for them outside the Madrassah. No one, therefm-e, would undertake their 
])ub]ication as a speculation offering profit. Maulawi Kubeer-ud-deen at my request under- 
took the law book and the Arabic anthology, as it was thought they would be more likely to 
have some sale, and very great credit is due to him for doing so ; and I undertook the work 
on History and the Arabic Stories. The books having been printed for the ]\Iadrassah, of 
course the students must buy some of them ; but what have the ([Committee been able to dis- 
cover ? why — that the students were allowed to select their own prizes, and that they selected 

worth of my books in the year 1S69. This makes about Rl-lO-C a mouth, and 
must certainly have given very great encouragement to my private Press ! But, then, the 
Committee, if they do not say much, insinuate a great deal. They say that no lists of these 
books were kept, and that they could not aseerlain the number bought or sold in the Madras- 
sah for previous years. But could they not have sent into the class-rooms for co]u‘es of these 
books and ascertained when they were printed, and how many editions they had run through, 
when they would at once have ascertained that, wdth the exception of the small book of 
anecdotes, the first editions of not one of these books had been yet exhausted, or were likely 
soon to be exhausted, though they had been printed some 12 or 14 years ago, which would have 
afforded them the clearest practical jiroof that it was for the use and benefit of the Madrassah, 
and not for the advantage or profit of any one, that these books were printed ? No, they 
preferred to state simple and very innocent facts in such a manner as to mislead Govern- 
ment and to give uncrupiilous writers a ground to cast at me the worst insinuations,— 
insinuations, I am advised, that, had tlie Friend made them otherwise than as a comment 
upon an official report, would have been libellous I I 

* Note.— lu my Report I have only mentioned one year; hut the fact is true of the last two years. 
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16. With recyard to the fourth insinuation, that I did not spend the Aruhic Library 
allowance, because it was kept lying at my credit in the Bank, it is equally unfounded. I 
never had a private account with the Bank of Bengal. Whatever sums of money were there 
were in my name as Principal of the Calcutta Madrassuh, in the same manner as other public 
funds are kept by other public officers having balances at the Bank. It is very clear that I 
could have derived no profit or advantage from these funds whilst they were lying idle in the 
Bank. The harm would have been in drawing them out, and that I did so the Committee 
have not been able to make out. Still the fact must be mentioned, and in a way to lead 
Government and the public to believe that I was using public monies for private purposes. 
But like all malicious attacks not founded on truth, it fails, and not only fails, but conclusively 
proves the falsity of the previous insinuation, as well as my integrity. The Committee have 
carefully ignored my contention that the Madrassah was an endowed institution, and that 
about lls. 3i,0(UI, at least, if not double that sum, was the property of the Mahomedan copa- 
munity, — a question which the Government of India, I hope, will now definitely settle. 
Their right to this endowment, notwithstanding the orders of the Government of Bengal, 
in Sir John Shore^s time, that a siinnxul for the Madrassah Mahal should be made out in the 
name of the Preceptor or Head of the College, and subsequently that this sum should lx? 
separated from the revenues of the country, .and my strong protest, had been steadily denied. 
— [See Mr. Under Secretary Monteath^s Education Note, ISOo-OO.) I occupied the position 
of the Preceptor or Head of this College, and it behoved me, not a wliit the less because I 
was a Government servant, but, on the contrary, rather the more, honestly to discharge the 
duties of my ofliee. In this view it w’as my duty to draw all sums due to the Madrassah ; 
but it was nut my duty either to the ^laboinedans or to Government to waste them. And if, 
as is insinuated, I introduced test-books into the Madrassah, in order to eneourage private 
Presses, why, I would ask, was it that I did not spend these Library funds for that purjjose V 
The books published at these Presses were the best Oriental works published in India ; there 
w^as no one to control me in the matter, for no European could reatl them, or could tell wliat 
they were; and as Principal it was (juite competent for me, and would have been perfeetly 
legitimate in me, to })urchaso thtun fv)r the Aral)ic Library. Jbit what is the fact ? It is 
Slated in evidence tliat whatever arrangements for the purchase of books I made, were made 
in Europe, Egypt, iw'c., and not in Calcutta. Yet it is, in the face of such cle.ar and palpable 
evidence to the contrary, that I am jniblicly branded with dishonesty, and the Govennnent of 
Bengal not only takes no notice of it w'hatever, but actually orders all the recommendations 
of such a Committee, which have Mr. Alkinson^s a]>proval, to be carried out id once, 

17. In short, on all points of attacks I am armed, because I know that my conduct has 
been upright, and it is precisely tlie same with the general educational questions involved in 
this enquiry. As for the subjects studied in the Madrassah, they were those which liad been 
studied in it for nearly a hundred years, with the exeiqUioii of such subjects as bad been 
excluded by the express orders of Goveriuiient. 1 have proved bevoml all question that 
the standard of examinations was considerably raised by me. I have never asserted that the 
Arabi6 Department w'as what 1 wished it to he, but 1 have proved that I did niy very utmost 
to make it wliat Government orlered me to make it, regardless of the ojiiiiions of Maulawis and 
Munshis, but that I was not allowed to carry out the measures necessary for the accomplishment 
of my object. I asserted in 1364 that the College w^as then in a high state of efficiency, but 
foreseeing what might happen, 1 declined the further responsibility for carrying out the 
Supreme Government’s orders, and I desired the Lieutenant-Governor to record it. My defence 
to the charges of neglect and effici(?ncy now preferred was made in my Report of the 22nd of 
October of that year (U(>4). In that Report I foretold that attempts would be made to 
injure this College and the Mahomedans when 1 was gone, and I distinctly stated that what 
I tlien wrote, 1 wrote because I feared that the Mahomedans would not find an advocate who 
would so fearlessly and so honestly repn^scut them when they most required it. On hearing of 
these proceedings, I immediately enquired at the India Office for this Report, and to my utter 
amazement I found that this important record of my services and of the condition of the 
Madrassah had been suppressed, and not a trace of it, or the strange proceedings in which it 
had its origin, were to he found on the records of the Government of Bengal. Still I knew 
that it was in existence, and that I was not without other protection. At the close of that 
year, a few months before Mr. Blochmann joined, the College was inspected by an authority 
whose opinion will perhaps carry more weight with the Government of India than that of any 
number of Committees, such as that upon whose report I have been so recklessly slandered, 
and the following is a copy of the evidence he recorded with his own hand on that occasion 
in the College Order Book 
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"I visited the Madrassah this morning, and was mneh pleased with what I saw. The 
boys appeared to me to bo well trained, and well cared for/^ 


1st Becemher 1864 . 


^^JOHN LAAVRENCE" 


18. With such an opinion on the records of the College, concurred in by so distino-nished 

an Oriental scholar as Sir William Muir, who accomiiauied Ilis Excellency the Governor 
General of India, I can afford not only to dispense with the favorable opinion of this Com- 
mittee, but I am enabled to throw back the responsil.ility that others would shift on to my 
shoulder. The College was inspected also by the Hon’ble Mr. Erskine, when Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, by Sir Bartle Frere, by Sir Charles Trevelyan, and by others, and 
all expressed themselves his’lily pleased with wliat llioy saw. ^ 

19. But iiothino; possibly can show the weakness of the case, as afrainst me, than tlic 
pDominence given to insinuations of unworthy motives, lliey serve well, however, theii* 
purpose, as dust thrown in the eyes of the Cxovernment and the public to blind them to the 
really important points involved in this iiujniry, vie., the education question as regards its 
general priiiciiilos, and as regards the application of those principles specially to the Mahome- 
dans of Bengal. There are besides the jiosition of the Aladra-suh itself, its constitution and 
funds, and its management; the duties and resimnsibilities of mi oOieer when called upon by 
superior authority to carry out instructions which he believes to be contrary to the orders of 
the Supreme Government, and Her Majesty^s Secretary of Siiite ; and other questions of 
more minor importance. It is not my intention, however, to allude to these ]K)ints otherwise 
than briefly; but before touchiug upon any of them, I must solicit 1 ho consid»n-ntion of the 
Government of India to the question of my owm character as a public servant. I have, 
I think, satisfactorily shown in every instance in which I have attcm])led to do so, that the 
charges and iusinuatioiis brought against me are without the slightest foundation. Nay 
more, that iu some instances ahsoliite falsehoods have been acceplcd as ovidonec, when the 
truth lay close at hand and was easily accessible ; and that in others, fucts which prove incon- 
trovertil)ly the conscientious interest I took in the inslitiilion of which I was in charge, have 
been distorted so as to assume an aj)pearance which, if unnoticed and uncorrcctod by me, would 
have left a st’gma upon my character as a public officer for ever. If such he permitted, I would 
respectfully ask if it can be exjicctcd that honorable men will serve under tbe Government 
of Bengal? I have alluded in my public reply to the Govcrumenl of Biuigal to a ]>rivatc or 
demi-official covrespondeuee in which the appointment of this Commission had its ori^n. 
There is some mystery attached to this correspondeiice, which the Guverninent of Ben^»*al 
is not likely, I fear, of its own motion, to clear np. But considering all that has been done 
to me, and all that has been said of me; considering that in everything I have done in my 
official capacity, I liavc had bnt one object, viz., faithfully to carry out tlio orders of the 
Supreme Government and the Secretary of State ; and considering that rnv charaider is in the 
keeping of tliat Government rather than in that of the Government of Bengal, I tniuk I am 
justiried in humbly ])raying that this private or demi-official correspondence witii all the other 
correspondence on the subject, be called for from the Bengal Goveriiinont, and tiiat the 
Government of India will take up the case with vigor and decide how far I have nnu-ited the 
treatment 1 have received, and the resjionsibility of each and every individual coiiC(.*riied iu these 
proceedings. Being personally concerned, it is possible I may form a stronger oi)iiiion on these 
matters than circuuistaucos justify ; but viewed as 1 view the ca.se, it seems to me that an at- 
tempt has been made, which looks very like a conspiracy to got rid of me, — by st>m(' parties for 
their own advantage ; by others for the benefit of auot.lier College, or for the injuiy or de>t ruc- 
tion of the Madrassah, and the detriment of the Mahomedan eoinniiiuity ; and by others to re- 
move tbe control, which it is felt the Supreme Government can at all times exercise as long as 
the appointment of Principal follows an appointment made by that Government, and the officer 
holding that appointment is not removable at the pleasure of the Government of Bengal. 1 
would desire to add, however, that I do not desire to speak with the smallest clisr(‘sj)ect of the 
Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The IloiPble Mr. Grey has not had the advan- 
tage of his three predecessors of having been, as a Member of the late Council of Education, long 
personally connected with the Education Department of the peo]»lc of Bengal. I believe him to 
have been in great part deceived and misled iu the matter of the Madrassah ; and though I can- 
not but think that his action upon the receipt of the Committee's Report was precipitate, and I 
feel that in rejecting the aid which I offered and was prepared to give him in settling this 
difficult question in a manner tliat would have been beneficial to both the Mali omedau sand the 
Government, he has shown cither distrust of me or small consideration for my ]iositiou or for the 
wishes of the Mahomedans ; still I l)y no means mean to say one word that could be construed 
into an imputation upon His Honoris justice or impartiality. 
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20. After Mr. Blochmann^s proceeding's have been laid before the Lieutenant-Governor 
in their proper light, I doubt not that His Honor will himself be of opinion that be is no longer 
worthy to remain in the Education Department of Government, but there is another officer who, 
though his conduct must be placed in altogether another category, has incurred, it seems to me, 
the very gravest responsibility. I allude to the Director of Public Instruction. I have made 
it clear that he plainly set up his own views in opposition to the orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; and that in dcHance of these orders he issued instructions, regardless of my urgent and 
repeated protests, that rendered it a sheer impossibility for me to carry out the reforms I was 
directed to make in the Arabic Department ; that when he failed to carry his point by fair 
means, he represented to the late Lieutenant-Governor that the institution was inefficient, and 
obtained an order for Professor Cowell to report upon the College with a view to its assimilation 
to the Sanskrit College ; that when Professor Cowell declined to examine the College, and my 
Eeport of 1864- proved dy figures the superiority of the English instruction given in the Madrassah, 
he urged the Government of Bengal to take such measures as would cause the College Department 
to ‘^die out,^^ as he expressed it; that failing to compass the dissolution t)f the institution in 
this manner, and I having procured its affiliation to the University, he ordtM-ed me to kill the 
College classes by raising the fees to a point the students could not possibly pay ; that regard- 
less of financial considerations, he doubled Mr. Blochmann^s salary in a manner which, while it 
threw an additional burden on the State, destroyed the only guarantee T had for the efficiency 
of the teaching of the College classes ; that failing in my presence to carry any of his ])lans lor 
the destruction of the College, he took advantage of my absence to encourage ^iU unscrupulous 
Master to prefer complaints in an uuder-hand and irregular manner, und to misrepresent my 
management and impugn my motives to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and thus shift a 
responsibility which belonged to hiinself on to my shoulders; and, finally, having obtained an 
order from the Lieutenant-Governor for the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry wliich, 
looking to two of the Members, has every appearance of being packed, he disappeared from the 
scene, instead of coming forward and giving his own evidence like a man, if he had anything to 
object to in my j)roceedings or management, or remaining at least close at hand to give t!ie 
Committee such assistance in eliciting the truth, which, having regard to the singnlar importance 
of the enquiry and his position of Director (»f Pul)lic Instruction, it was unJouhledly his duty to 
do; — all the above being in direct disobt'dieuce to the onlers of the Supreme Government. 

21. Looking to the state of public instructi-ni in Bengal, — loidviiig to the fact that 
Bmnbay with its population of 14,0(i0,000 has about as large a proportion of the people brought 
unaer the Government system ot public instruction, as Bengal witli its 40, (UK), 000 of pe<q)l(‘,* 

, „ , , one might suppose that ilr. Atkinson had enough to (jc- 

* The nctiial figure*! ns takeu from 7 y /- • i • % 

a m-c-iit return are— cupy him, aiul enough to answer tnr in Ins own large do- 

Bengal, 145,142 souk main, without carrying fire and sword into that small divi- 

Bombay, 133,161 souls. which was more immediately under rny superin- 

tendence. If the Government of India will call for a report upon a system of schools for tlie 
people of Bengal written In” me in October lb5t), or when I was Officiating Director of Publ c 
Instruction in Bengal, and iinpiire what has been done in the direetioii which I pointed out, 
now eleven years ago, they will find how lamentably small has been’ the prc’gress made towards 
completing the great work which I then sketched out for accomplishment by tlie Director of 
Public Instruction. If they examine further, they will find tiiat since then. Imperial funds to 
the amount of more Ukdi a wiU'ion sferting have been credited to the l)ej»artment, the major 
portion of which has been expcaided in higher class English and University education, which 
it is palpable can he extended to the great body of the people, and which, moreover, as 

concerning edasses who can look after their own interests is not the most iniporlant part of a 
Director of Public InstructioiPs duty. And I would desire to add that I do not make these re- 
marks with the view of retorting, which is perhaps the weakest of all kinds of defence, nor yet 
with the view of making a bid for the Directorship myself, which it is on record that I declined 
when asked to accept during the absence of Mr. Young in Europe. But I do desire to show 
that I had some qualifications for dealing with educational questions in a broad and comprehen- 
sive manner ; that Mr. Atkinson must have been aware of it ; and that therefore it was the 
more reprehensible in him to interfere in matters which from the published orders on the subject 
it is plain the Government of India and the Secretary of State would hold me alone responsible 
for, and which he himself could hardly assert that he possesses any special qualifications what- 
ever to deal with sat is-f actor ily. 

22. Mr. Atkinson did interfere however, and the consequence has been, that the work 
which I begun in the Sladrassah in t8r;8, and which for a short time progressed favorably, in 
stead of being in a fair way towards completion, is little or no further advanced than it was ten 
years ago, and must now be commenced ie novo, as may be said, with almost equal truth, of 
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tho56 measures ol education for the g^reat body of the people in Bengal for which I sketched a 
plan in 1859. 

23. The most important questions which the Supreme Government will have to decide 
when the Committee's Report and my reply comes before it are— 

1st . — Is the Madrassah an endowed institution or not ? 

2nd. — Whether so disproportionate an amount of the education funds allotted to Bengal is 
to be spent in purely English education, especially in University education, which as tending 
to increase the recipients annually beyond that limited proportion which in the present state of 
India the wealth of the country can support in idleness, or the learned Professions can absorb, 
must result in spreading discontent, if not disaffection, throughout the laud ? 

3rd „ — Whether the means are to be given to the Mahomedans to comjjlete their education 
in the Madrassah itself, as they seem to wisli, by obtaining a fair knowledge of English as a 
language, and a good knowledge of Arabic literature and law ; or the students are to be forced 
into the Presidency College against their will ? 

4tli. — VVhether it is the sounder policy, by deepening the foundations of the Madrassah 
Proper or College De])artment, to give that class of Mahomedans an opportunity of studying 
Arabic literature and law in an institution in which they will be under Government superin- 
tendence and control, or by weakening them to leave Mahomedans to acquire a knowledge of 
these subjects in private Madrassabs, such as Fuzl AH's, which are not even under Government 
inspection. 

3ih , — AVhether, should it be so ruled, an Oriental Faculty should not be created in the 
Calcutta University, or some other means taken to coniiecr. tlie College Department with the 
University in such a manner that the Arabic Scholarslii])S b(i given and retained on the award 
of the University Board ol‘ Exaininers, and the Honors and Degrees of the Universitv bo thrown 
open to the students of the Madrassah, as the}^ are to the Medical and Civil Engineering 
Colleges, instead of the institution being, as now, isolated and cut off from the University 
system ? 

— Whether, regard being bad to the education statistics, which show the melancholy 
result that no more than 10,000 out of an estimated pojiulatiou of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
Mahomedans in Bengal are brought under the Government system of public instruction, the 
maintenance, at a eost to the State of Ils. 10,000 annually, of the Coliiigab Branch School, 
which is indisputablv not an endowed institution, with the avowed object of giving the son»of 
the lower classes of Mahomedans (tailors, coachmen, kidmntgars, petty tradismen, &c.) an iSg 
lish education up to the University Entrance standard for eight annas a month is justifiable 
while a bequest left by Mahomed Mohsiu of Ilooghly for charitable purposes is devoured 
by Hindoos? 

7th, — AVhether, looking to the political importance of the education of tlie Mahomedans, 
and especially the higher classes of them in Lower Bengal, and the numner in which the appoint- 
ment of Director of Public Instruction is now lilled, and may he Hlled, in futun*, the Govern- 
ment of India will not have a belter guarantee that its policy in this respect will bo carried out 
by making the appointment of Principal, Preceptor, Superintendent, or whatever it may be call- 
ed, follow some appointment under its own authority wliich is likely to be filled by the best 
Oriental scholar iii the country, than by leaving it to the entire cuutrol of the Eudeation 
Department of Bengal ? 

StA . — Whether it would not be a sounder policy than all for the Government of Iiid’a 
following the course adopted by the Government of Bengal in regard to the Calcutta Mad- 
rassah in the time of Sir John Shore, to appoint a Viceregal Commission to cause the account 
between the Government of India, as trustees for the bequest of Mahomed Mohsin, and the 
Education Department of Bengal, to bo strictly balanced, and restitution made to the Maho- 
medans of every rupee of the funds of which they have been unjustly deprived, for the bene- 
fit of Hindoos, by annual deductions made from the Educational grant for Bengal, until the 
whole of these trust fumls thus misa|>propriated be restored to the Mahomedans, to be used 
for purposes more in accordance with the wishes of the testator ? 

ffth. — Whether, should such he done, it tvould not be wise to throw these funds and the 
endowment of the Calcutta Madrassali into a separate and distinct fund for the purpose of 
founding one grand College at the Presidency which would at once relieve the ^lahomedans 
from their present depression regarding the education of their youth, and make them not onlv 
independent of the Presidency College, hut enable them sucecssliilly to rival aud compete with 
its students as also with those of any educational institution in India ? 

10th. — Whether, such a measure being approved, it would not be desirable for the protection 
of the rights of the Mahomedans; and having regard to what has already occurred, to appoint 
trustees of this Fund, of whom the Chief Justice of Bengal and the Home Secretary for the 
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time being shall be two^ to ensure that these funds be not again diverted from their legitimate 
object^ — the benefit of the Mahomedau community ? 

2-t. It remains for me but to solicit from the Government of India for those subordinate 
officers whom Mr. Blochmann has so shamefully endeavoured to injure, that protection which 
as 1 am soon about to leave India, I cannot in my own person extend to them, as 1 conscien- 
tiously believe that the bead and front of their offending has been simply that they have been 
too upright to aid in concealing matters in the Madrussah that ought to have been reported to 
the Principal. \i proper enquiry be made, it can easily be ascertained how scholarships and 
prizes were awarded in the Madrassah before my time ; and Mr. Blessington Roberts is per- 
haps long enough in the Police of Calcutta to be able to state what was the character of the 
institution for morality and discipline prior to my assumption of the Principalship ; but I 
decline myself to say anything that would reflect upon my predecessors in office, almost all of 
whom are now dead aud gone, tliough I feel bound to protect to the utmost of my ability 
those whom I believe to have done their duty to Government under my orders. Maulawi 
Kubeer-ud-deen^s family arrangements may have rendered it inconvenient for him to sleep in 
the Madrassah, and as he was close at hand, and as there was another Munshi who lived in the 
premises, he may have considered that he could depute this duty to him without harm to disci- 
pline ; but this is altogether a minor matter when it is considered that, as regards both the 
Madrassah and the Board of Examiners, he held a position of very great confidence and trust, 
which, 10 the best of my knowledge and belief, for the last fifteen years, he has never abused. 
The newspaper called the Urdu Guides which is the only paper in Bengal, I believe, published 
in vernacular and Englisli in juxta-posiiion columns, has been most useful not only in enabling 
Mahomedans to study English, and English officers to study Urdu, but is an organ which 
invariably supported Government, and served as an antidote to much objectionable matter that 
sometimes appeared in Malioinedan journals ; yet, instead of the Maulawi and the Babu being 
praised for their services to Government in connection with this journal, — services for which 
other Governments pay handsomely, — it is mentioned by the Committee as worthy of blame. 

25. The office of Head Munshi of the College of Fort William had formerly a salary 
of S300 a month attached to it. Maulawi Knbeer-ucl-deen^s salary is fttU. The cost of 
Jiving in Calcutta has trebled since then, and because Maulawi Kubeer-ud-deen has bad the 
activity, energy, and enterprise to endeavour to better his position in a manner highly bene- 
ficial to Government and his fellow-countrymen, instead of sending up repeated applications 
forV*n increase of salary, he has been represented as useless and inefficient, and it has been 
recommended that he be deprived of his additional appointment. I confess that I do not com- 
prehend the matter, and therefore I trust that if the Bengal Government should concur in the 
recommendation of the Committee, that the Government of India will take care of the Maulawi. 

20. For the rest as I have now given a full explanation of all my own d'dngs, and hav- 
ing been brought out from England at a sacrilLce of six months of my furlough, at much cost 
and considerable inconvenience, mainly in consequence of representations which reached me of 
what was going on in regard to the Madrassah, I venture resj)ectfully to solicit that the Vice- 
roy and Governor General of India in Council will thoroughly examine into the case and pro- 
nounce a full and com])lete judgment thereon. 

From Lieut.-Colonel W, Nassau Lees, ll. d., rh. d.,&c., &c., Principal, Calcutta Madrassah (on leave to Europe), 
to the Secretary to the Goverument of Bengal, — dated Fort William, the 17th March 1870. 

Having been obliged to leave Calcutta for Lahore about the beginning of last month, I 
was compelled to conclude my reply to the report of the Calcutta Madrassah Committee before 
I could obtain all the information I required. Now this enquiry is of very great importance 
to me personally, as affecting not only my professional character, but my integrity as a public 
servant; it is also of considerable importance to the wiiole Mahomedan community of the 
metropolis as affecting the education of their youth. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
will not therefore, I trust, deem it necessary for me to make any apology for recurring to the 
subject. 1 will make my supplementary remarks as brief as I well can. 

2. After perusal of my report of the 4th ultimo, the Lieutenant-Governor will no doubt 
be prepared to admit that my objects in taking upon myself to conduct the whole of the annual 
Arabic Scholarship Examinations, were honorable to me. He will admit also, I am confident, 
that by the fact that the moment my presence was removed, complaints of unfairness were 
made by the students, and by the other evidences I have myself given on the point that I have 
established, that the duty, arduous and difficult as for one individual it was, was conscientiously 
performed ; and thatconsccjuently I have clearly proved that the assertions made by Mr. Bloch- 
mann, that these examinations were left entirely to Munshis, and that the awards were unfair- 
ly given, were unfounded. These points affected my integrity as a public servant ; but tl»e 
conclusion which the Committee have arrived at in their Report, that of late years the 
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standards of examinations have been allowed to fall so low as to brinj^ both these examinations 
and the institution into contemjit with the public, affects my professional character as well. 
I have stated, what to all persons conversant with the report is already well known, that Ara- 
bic literature has no value in the eyes of an Indian Manlawi. Indeed, as pointed out by me, 
the Head of the Native Madrassab at SealJah said in his evidence, for Arabic literature 
there is no demand, and I don^t teach it : the real object aimed at is the acquisition of a tho- 
rough knowledge of law. But my orders were to teach the Arabic language and literature, 
and to devote tfiorc attention to these subjects than to law, and it is shown in my report that these 
orders were faithfully followed. If, then, it can be shown that the examinations in law during 
my time were not less difficult than formerly, but, on the contrary, were more so, the whole fabric 
of the Committee's conclusions regarding the lowness of the tests of examination, and the 
consequent contempt into which the institution had fallen in the estimation of the public, must 
be levelled to the ground, especially as I have shown that in the early years of my tenure of 
office numerous scholarships were withheld because the students did not come up to the stand- 
ards I had fixed. 

3. For this reason I have translated the law questions given at the annual Arabic Exa- 
minations from the years 1842-43 down to 1849-50, which are all that are available to me ; and 
I would invite His Honoris special attention to them. He will find that though the Com- 
mittee point out that only three questions were set by me in law, it was not in former times 
customary to give more than (wo; that the questions given by me generally are more difficult 
than those given for the eight or ten years prior to my incumbency ; and that if any of the 
questions given by me can be considered inappropriate at the present day, or objectionable as 
likely to shock the modesty of a student or an Examiner, many of those given in the times so 
highly spoken of by the Committee are very much more so. 

4. On this latter point I have seen it stated in a newspaper that many of the questions 
given by me were of such a nature that the Editor could not pollute his ])ages with them 
But out of the 40 or 50 law questions given by the Coinmittec in their Report, I fail to dis- 
cover one which shows tln^ slightest indication of a desire on the part of the Examiner to make 
the examination of a purient nature which in a ceremonial system of law, in which purifica- 
tions occupy so prominent a part, would certainly not have been difliciilt. Every one who 
knows anything of Miihomedan social customs, knows that in every-day life the laws of divorce 
are of the very first importance. And it is obvious that in a religion where a husband has the 
power to divorce his wife irrevocably by simply repeating ^^thou art divorced three tinA, it 
must be so. In fact, were law the only subject, an examination could hardly be considered 
complete without several questions on the laws of divorce; yet I lind that out of the 40 or 50 
questions referred to there are but two questions on this branch, and these relate to “ cohabita- 
tion and coverture, — terras which may be found in tlie law reports, as reported in the 
London Times almost daily when the Divorce Court is open. If I have erred, therefore, it has 
been in the opposite direction to that which the Committee seem to think. Nu one conversant 
with the books on Criminal Law read by students of Law in the Inner Temple, including 
offences of rape, unnatural crime, &c., and who is aware of the nature uf* examinations on this 
subject, or in Surgery or Medicine in England, will be disposed to take offence at ««// questions 
having purely for their object a desire to elucidate a student's knowledge of a technical subject ; 
but what would have been said of me on the present occasion had I set such a question as the 


following ? 


Junior, 1845-46. 


I.— State whether a Moordhik (a lad who, though under the age of puberty, is capable 
of having sexual iniereourse with women) is obliged to bathe when he has coliabited with a 
girl of full age ? 

5. Yet this question is one of those set for examination in the Madrassab a qiiaiier of a 
century ago, or in those former times " which the Committee have set up as the standard 
by which to test the efficiency of my administration and a model for future guidance; and 
has been printed and published by the Government of Bengal in tlie general Report of Edu- 
cation for the Lower Provinces. Were it otherwise I should deem it necessary to apologize to 
the Lieutenant-Governor for introducing matter of this nature into an official report bearing 
signature ; but as I have been in one breath blamed for not conducting these examinations 
myself but leaving them to Munsbis, althougli it was no ])iirt of rnv duty to do so ; 
and in another been blamed for conducting them instead of having them conducted by 
independent Examiners, self-justification alone would be siifTicient excuse, were it not that the 
recommendation of the Committee to revert to a system very similar to that which my 
Principalship superseded renders it a duty on my part lo point out to the Lieutenant-Governor 
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of Bengal, as jilainly as I can, how he has been deceived by the Committee, the members of 
which, no doubt, were represented to him as fully competent to discharge the duty he directed 
them to j>crform, 

6. With regard to the questions upon slavery, however inappropriate to the present day, 
DO tnowledgc of Mahomedan law can be imported without treating of this subject, with all 
others embraced in the whole subject. It would be as ridiculous to think of excluding it from 
an examination in Mahomedan law, as to exclude it from an examination in the laws of 
the Romans, — to say nothing of tlie absurdity of imparting a knowledge of law which would be 
useless to a recipient in Affghanistan, Arabia, Persia, or Turkey, especially when railways, 
steamers, and Suez Canals are holding out inducements to the natives of India to travel 
abroad. 

7. And the same remarks apply to those questions regarding the condition of Moslems 
residing in a country ruled by Knfrs or infidels, but with greater force. There is a consider- 
able distinction made between Christians, or the people of the Book as they are called, and 
idolaters in the eye of the law ; but I pass it over, as it would take too much time to go into 
this subject fully here. Suffice it to siiy that, viewing the question politically, there is infi- 
nitely more danger to be dreaded from such a state of things as may result from leaving the 
Mahomedaiis without some well-disposed people who are competent clearly to expound to 
them the law, than from the reverse. The rules under which Mahomedans may live j)oaccahly 
under the Government of an alien race are clearly defined, and it is only under conditions 
which are not at all likely to bo found iu Bengal at present that Mahomedans are enjoined to 
rebel. On the contrary, it is strictly forbidden. I have not had the advantage of seeing any 
of the pajiers which are in the ])osscssion of Government, regarding Mahomedan conspiracies, 
which might elucidate tliis portion of the subject ; but so confident am I in my own cqnnion, 
that 1 would assert without any fear that it is not tlie learned, but, on the contrary, the 
ignorant, who, as a rule, are most ready not only to listen to, but to preach, treason, and that 
it has been so in Bengal from all time. In fact it is notorious that those Mahomedans who are 
now supposed to be enemies of the British Govornmont, are, in the opinion of the Maulawis of 
the Madrassah and the Sunuies, generally, heterodox and outside of the law. Any .system 
of instruction which would favor the training of hujotfed Moslems should be avoided, but 
this the Committee, in their anxiety to transfer the control of the College from me to a Head 
Maulawi selected from Ram])ore or ehsewliere, have not taken into eonsidmation. At the 
sarr% time, I should be extiemely sorry to condemn a whole race, whet her ('hristian or 
Mahomedan, for tiic errors of a few misguided individuals ; and as the Government of India 
cannot get rid of the twenty-five or thirty millions of Mahomedan subjects now living within 
British India, nor abdicate its functions of governing them to the best of its ability for their 
welfare and good, 1 am of opinion that not only the wisest and best plan, but the easiest and 
safest plan is, not to d(q)rive them of any of the facilities they now enjoy of a'-quiring a 
knowledge of tlieir own literature and laws in an institution wdiich has been looked up to, if 
not venerated, by their community for almost a century under competent superintendence and 
control ; instead of rooting it up or destroying it for the benefit of the Presidency College 
or any other College in India, and leaving its Mahomedan subjects dependent upon such 
Madrassahs as Fuzl Ali's for the instruction they now get in a Government institution. 

8. The best means of all of breeding discontent among any class of Her Majesty^s 
Indian subjects is to give them a Itigli class education, and then turn them adrift on society to 
starve. Every tyro in educational polity knows this. At the present day a knowledge of 
English is the only knowledge which wdll procure a young man the means of living. It is 
perhaps unfortunate for the country that it is so ; but it is so, and as it is so when a Com- 
mittee write a report of 204 paragraphs, 4 of which only (103 to 106) are devoted to this 
subject, and the rest for tbe most part given up to details which it can hardly be said to be the 
business of a Government to occupy its time with, it is plain that no very important result has 
been attained. 

9. The grand reform in the Arabic Department of the Madrassah consisted in first, 
overcoming the obje(Jtions of the Mahomedans to learn English, and then providing means 
for tbe study of this language and Arabic conjointly. The es-ence of enquiry then lay 
in an examination into a complete clearing up of tbe causes of the failure of the English 
College classes, which the Committee dismiss positively in a few lines (paragraph 106). The 
Mahomedaus of this city have unanimouuly admitted that to me, and to me alone, is due the 
credit of implanting in them a desire to learn English ; and I have satisfactorily proved by 
documentary evidence that to the Director of Public Instruction, and to him alone, is due the 
responsibility for tbe delay that occurred in making any arrangements at all for the contem- 
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plated reforms of the Arabic Department. It may be said that he has his own views for im- 
proving the education of the Mahomedims and giving them a better education in English in 
the Presidency College than I proposed to give them in the Madrassah ; but I reply that he 
was not appointed Director of Public Instruction to carry out his own views, but to obey the 
orders of Government, and that such a plea, if set up, instead of lessening his responsibility, 
on the contrary greatly increases it. The case as regards the Director of Public Instruction, 
the evidence being documentary, I have already in my Report of the 4th February made 
complete. It remained for me then but to fix with equal certainty the share of responsibility 
due to his agent in tliis matter, Mr. Rlochmann ; and as my communications with him w’ere 
for the most part verbal, this was a matter o( more difficulty. I endeavoured in my Report 
above referred to to make no statement myself that was not capable of verification, if not by 
documentary proof, by such strong and conclusive presumptive evidence as would leave no 
reasonable doubt upon the mind of the Lieutenant-Governor of the truth and accuracy of every 
iota that I alleged, 

10. Now, when it has been proved that the Anglo-Persian Department was the mo.st 
efficient English seliool in Bengal under Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Rogers' salary was R-loO a 
month, and when Mr. Blochmaiin was allowed to draw S700 a month, although the salary 
altached to the Head Mastership is only Rs. 400, there is certainly that strong presumptive 
evidence wliich is requin-d that this Master was expected to perform some extra duties 
for the extra Rs. J30() a month he was allowed to draw. But as the tenor of the evidence of 
Mr. Bloclimann, which notwithstanding any one who takes the trouble to read it carefully can 
see, is a ti>siie of mis-statemcnt< and contradictions from beginning to end, goes to prove tliat 
I did not do my duty, and the Committee have backed nearly everything lie said, I am 
anxious that the Lieutenant-Governor should not be left to accept anytiiing I have said 
without furnisiiing him with the very clearest proofs of the perfect integrity witli winch I 
acted. 

11. I stated in my Report referred to that Mr. Blochmann, when the (jiiestion of bis 
salary came before me oifieialy, was distinctly informed by me of the conditions upon which I 
w<mld consent not to opjiose it, and that he accepted tliem, and that 1 subsccjuently repeatedly 
spoke to i»im regarding their fulfilment. For this assertion I could find no recorded ])roof. I 
felt confident still that I had iKi^^sed some written orders on the subject and tliat evidence on 
the point was in existence. When writing my Report 1 in^structed the clerk to search the 
records ; but it was not forthcoming. Since my Rejiort was sent in, however, tlie folb4fing 
])eiition has been found in the Office, and the following is a translation of it, and a coj>y of my 
orders on the subject 

We humbly bring to your notice that wc have successfully passed the Entrance 
Examination, and have a great desire to get ourselves admitted to the 5tli Class of the Arabic 
Department, and to the L. A. Class of the English Department, to receive conjoint instiuc- 
tions in Arabic and English. 

With this object in view, we, pursuant to your orders, have joined the 5th Cla^s of the 
Arabic Department, but we grieve to see that no arrangements have yet been made Tt our 
instruction in the L. A. course, although, since a month and a half that course is being 
taught in other institutions. Moreover, we beg to represent that the time is fast expiring 
when we could conveniently join other institutions. 

“ Under these circumstances we pray that in this month arrangement may be made for 
our instruction in the L. A. Class, otherwise we respectfully beg to say tliat we slnill be under 
tlie unavoidable necessity of withdrawing our names from the rolls of this institution. 

(Signed) Four Students' names." 

Assistant Professor’s remarks. 

The applicants' request is very reasonable. 

(Signed) ABD-AL RAHEEM." 

“ The rSth Felruary 1868. 

“ Dear Sir, 

How is this, I thought these boys received regular instructions in English, a p(»rtion 
with the 1st School class and a portion with the Cud year class. 

‘‘ I know your time is much occujiied, but in school hours yon can obtain the assistance of 
anv of the Masters that are competent, and beyond school hours, a portion of your time must 
be allotted to the Isi year cla8.s. 
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I have nl ready recommended to the Director an arrangement which would release yon 
from some of the school-work and give you more time for the College class, or get you some 
assistance, but the Director objects to it, unless the fees are raised, which seems impossible, 

" In the meantime some arrang-ement must be made to gfive these boys some instruction, 
or they will leave the institution tc/iic/i will at once bring up the question of your salary or your 
present appointment, 

1 am nearly well again now, and hope to be at the Madrassah on Monday. 

Yours truly, 

"W. N. LEES/^ 

The 14ih Tebrnary 1SG8. 

"ORDERS. 


" Send to Mr. Blochmann, and afterwards file. 

"W. L." 

This, I think, completes the case as regards Mr. Blochmann, and all that will remain for 
the Lieutenant-Governor to do is to decide upon the evidence before him, at least as regards 
the failure of the College classes. 

12. As to the value to be attached to Mr. Blochmann^s evidence generally, I have already 
given in my reports, perhaps, sufficient instances to show how little reliance can be placed upon 
it. As the Committee, however, have apparently accei)ted the whole of it as worthy of cre- 
denec, and as it affects others besides myself, I may be excused if I point out some of its dis- 
crepancies more in detail. 

13. In his evidence given on the 1st August, he states that the Re.sident Munshi does 
not see the applicants for admission, nor the person signing the certificate, and is seldom on 
the premises, with the view, no doubt, to lead the Committee to believe that he was useless 
and did nothing. A few lines further down he refutes this evidence by saying that 25 
students recommended by him had been refused admission by the Resident Munshi. Having 
the same object in view, be says — " At the present moment we have boys in the Department, 
the sons of peons and khansamas, who certainly ought to be excluded.’^ But the complete 
list of the parentage of the students given by the Committee in paragraph 68 of the Report 
does not give one khansama or peon. Out of three hundred boys, one is the son of a baker, 
butVor the rest the parents of the boys are highly rospectal)le, and show clearly that the 
Maulawi did his duty, although the terms of Mr. Bloehmann^s remarks tend to show that 
the school was full of the sons of menials and low people. He has asserted that he knew 
most of the respectable Mahomedans of the city, and felt perfectly qualified to discharge this 
duty as well as the Resident Munshi ; and has lower down adduced an instance in which a 
certificate signed by a respectable Mabomedan and recommended by him was not passed by 
the Resident Munshi. The papers of this case (which fully show the proceedings observed 
in like cases, and which I am informed were shown to the Committee) are all filed in the 
Resident Munshi^s Office, and show that the applicant's appeal was rejected by the Principal, 
as he was the son of a mochi, or of that cla.ss which is considered the lowest of the low ; — thus 
Mr. Blochmann proving the converse of his own statement, and that the Maulawi did his duty. 
He states that Babu Nund Lall Dass has not the necessary qualifications for the post of Head 
Master of an Infant School, and " that tin’s o])inion is shared in by the Examiners who have 
examined the class.” I have stated that the only two ])oys who gained University Scholar, 
ships last year came up from Babu Nund Lall^s Infant School. I now find that 1 was wrong- 
For two years past the only boys who got scholarships were Nund LalFs boys; and the reports 
of the Examiners were always favorable to the Babu, although in most cases they came 
from the Doveton College, or were selected by Mr. Blochmann himself. In one instance 
only that I remember they remarked upon some disorder existing in the classes during 
examination, upon which the Babu was called upon for an explanation, and he gave a 
satisfactory answer. He states that one of the Mabomedan teachers, Zahoor Alum (son 
of one of the Resident Munshis), was not qualified to teach the 5th Class, but he might 
do to teach any of the lower classes; but it was optional to Mr. Blochmann to employ him 
so or any of the lower teachers to teach the higher classes as is often done. He states 
there would be no difficulty in getting properly qualified Mahomedans to teach the lowest 
classes, or indeed any class in the school, — a statement which Mr. Blochmann must know 
to he untrue. He says a])plications for leave go through him, but he was not asked to 
express any opinion, and he did not do so. A reference to the rules furnished to him for bis 
guidance proves this to be untrue. In the next line he admits it, and says that at first he 
was asked, but he discontinued expressing an opinion, as his recommendations were not 
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attended to. It is, however, perfectly untrue. The Head Master^s recommendations on all points 
connected with the school were never rejected by me without very good reasons, which were 
always stated in writing, and are filed in the Office. In his evidence regarding the attendance 
and muster of the students, Mr. Blochmaun has admitted that he disobeyed orders, and the 
reasons assigned are that became the Resident Munshi neglected to send him reports he did 
not report to the Principal. He says that rooms have been vacant for six months, although 
there were applicants for them. There are now, I believe, three vacancies, and no applicants 
for them. He says that he understood the Maulawi^s desire was to provide accommodation 
for comparatively rich people, which is palpably untrue, as it is known that, however respect- 
able, all are poor, and the Committee state that all come from Eastern Bengal, where the 
Maulawi is not supposed to have friends. Rich people’s sons, moreover, would not live in 
the Madrassah. The great majority of the students live with charitably disposed people, or 
with people whose children they teach and who give them food and Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 a month. 
It is the scholarship- holders chiefly who live on the premises ; for the rest, in my time, tht^ 
discipline was too strict to be agreeable, and there was not a great demand for rooms. He 
states that when he joined there were only eight or nine resident st udents. The register of 
attendance shows that there were 12 resident students when Mr. Blochmann joined his appoint- 
ment. He says that a great number of the rooms were occupied by the Professors; and 
adds — “ No Professor has a right to live on the premises,” but he omits to mention that when 
room was wanting and I turned them out, they were re-admitted on his recommendntion. 
He says that the Resident Munshi is required to live on the premises, but has nercr done 
so,” which is simply untrue. He says (page 10, line lOj, when anxious to show that tlu* 
Resident Munshi’s office is u>eless, the Resident Munshi is seldom on the premises.” He 
says (page 11) that he used his rooms for his private library, and a store-room for his publica- 
tions, &e., which is the very best proof Mr. Blochmann could possibly have given of the 
falsity of his previous statement, as it clearly shows that the Munshi did reside on the premises, 
although perhaps lately or since he was married he did not sleep there. He says that a number 
of outsiders are living on the premises, and that he constantly sees strangers residing in the 
rooms of the students ; but he does not explain why be omitted to turn them out or report 
it, according to the orders he had received, although he adds that he is quite willing to super, 
intend the whole of the internal arrangements for the resident students. 

14?. I have already noticed Mr. Blochmann’s evidence given in the 11th August r^ard- 
ing the College classes, and I may pass over his evidence regarding the Colh*ge or •rabic 
Department. He had nothing whatever to do with it, except to give instruction to tlu* 
Under-graduates in English, and that he did not do. He is not qualified to express any 
opinion upon the curriciihnn of Arabic studies, and this the Committee who describe him 
(page 7G) as an "energetic and intelligent teacher conversant, we understand, with Persian 
and also possessing some acquaintance with Arabic,” ought to have known I couM easily 
point out how defective is his acquaintance with this portion of the sul)ject from his own evi- 
dence, but that is not my object. I will pass on, therefore, to his evidence given on the 3rd 
September. 

15. He commences by saying that the returns of the College were false, and implies that 
they were falsified so that the pay of one of the durwans might be paid to a servant maintained 
for my own use, and that this was not a solitary instance. His words are " the establishment 
differs from the actual establishment entertained; ybr three durwans are mentioned, 

whilst only two are employed, and the pay of the third durwan is appropriated for the payment 
of a furrash attached to the Principal’s Office in Elysium Row.” Now this is a direct falsehood, 
a malieious falsehood, and Mr. Blochmann knew it was a falsehood when he uttered it. If he 
had not said another word, this statement is sufficient to disqualify him for ever serving Gov- 
ernment again in any capacity. There was, I find, some alteration made in the duties of the 
establishment years ago, but that any such arrangement was made for my private advantage or 
convenience as is implied, is a direct untruth. A chaprassee has always, I believe, been sent 
from the Madrassah to attend at the Principal’s residence or quarters between 10 to 4 o’clock to 
carry communications to and from the Madrassah, and other letters of the Principal’s on Mad- 
rassah business. Such certainly was the case in my predecessor’s time ; and such is the case, as 
the Lieutenant-Governor well knows, in almost all public offices in Calcutra, when the head of 
ths Office transacts public business at his own residence ; but the arrangement was left entirely to 
the clerk, and I had no idea, and up to this hour I have no idea, whether the man usually employed 
on this duty was called a furrash,or a peon,or a diirwan,or what he was. All I know is that the ser- 
vants of the Madrassah, as far as my knowledge extended, were not in excess of the requirements 
of the institution, and that no Madrassah servant was ever attached to me personally, or 
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remained at my house after school hours. Had the Committee recorded Mr. Blochmann's 
evidence in questions and answers, the nature of it would then be very plain. As it is, 
however, some thing may be made of it. Thus it would seem that the Committee did cross- 
question him a little, and that even under the very slight pressure that was put on him 
he broke down. Hence, immediately after stating that the salary of this durwan was 
appropriated to the payment of a furrash attached to my office in Elysium Row, Mr. Bloch- 
mann states, this furrash, however, lives on the premises, and sleeps here at night,^^ Again, 
he says — There are six sweepers mentioned in the bill, but only five are entertained/^ The 
pay of the five, he says, was R. 27; but the amount drawn was H. 2S. ^^The difference 
was kept by the Head Clerk ; I only heard this lately.^^ Now, if this evidence is correct- 
ly reported, it is as clear as possible that Mr. Bhxihmann when he said Head Clerk meant 
what he said, and that his object was to take away the character of an innocent man. For, if 
he meant his remarks to apply to the late Head Clerk, he might as well have left them unsaid. 
He had already proved himself a dishonest man, and had been dismissed three years ago. 
Evidence regarding his doings, therefore, was quite irrelevant. But what is the truth ? 
Why, that this discovery was made the moment the present Head Clcik was appointed, 
by the sweepers rcturning to him the extra rupee in telling him that he had paid them too 
much. The strange part of the matter is that during the interim between the dismissal 
of the old and the appointment of the new clerk, when I was in the Punjab, the servants 
were for two months paid by Mr. Blochmaun himself, and no rupees were returned either by 
the sweepers or by Mr. Blochmaun. Mr. Bloehmani/s signature is attached in the bill book 
opposite the marks or receipts of these very servants. This not only satisfactorily disposes of 
his statement, “ I only heard this lately,^^ but opens up a very curious field for s])eculatiou as 
to whether Mr. Blochmaun was not better acquainted with some of the misdeeds of the late 
clerk than he cared to acknowledge, and did not inform me of them because ])erhaps the man 
was a protege of mine, or he had been told that the clerk was responsible to me alone, or for 
pome similar reason. As before, immediately after, he makes this statement, and on anoth(‘r 
question being put to him I suppose, he gives way, and says, “ since the present Head Clerk 
took charge, four annas a month more is paid to each of the four sweepers.^^ According to 
Lis evidence there were six on j)apcr, and five entertained, but what heeame of the other two 
is not stated. Again, Mnushi Khnda Nawaz, the Persian Writer, draws R I2-S a month, 
and has no dutics.^^ And in the next sentence, for some fjears he has been attached to the 
Delhi Cnlleclion of MSS.^^ Again, I would recommend the removal of the Branch School 
to tlV northern parts of the town, say Colootollah, (jecanse there are aiaat/ Mahonieifaus in if/' 
whereas Mr. Blochmaun must have known that this is the Hindu, and Collingali, whore tlie 
school now is, the Mussulman quarter of tlie town. But then in Colo«>tollah, no doubt, the 
school would rapidly fill with Hindus, aud would not interfere with the numbers iu tlie 
Madrassah as it now does, aud uobody would find out that the Branch School boys were not 
Moslems. Lower down he says — There ought to be a close connection between the 
Madrassah and the Branch School and perhaps it is for this reason he proposes to remove 

it a mile and a half further off. 

10. I may add that I find that two of the second-hand books supplied by Mr. Blochmaun 
were retained in the Library, r/^.— the Romance of the Harem,'" at R 1-S, and the Tliree 
Clerks," hy Trollope, at R 4-1 ; aud that copies of the same editions of these books can 
be had, the former at R 1, and the latter at R 1-12. The prices of articles of furnitiiie 
also supplied by Mr. Blochmaun, I find, will compare very curiously with that purchased by 
the innocent clerk whose honesty he would impugn. The lists ought to be examined. 

17. The above will give the Lieutenant-Governor a pretty clear idea of the nature of 
the evidence upon wliich the main fabric of the Committee's Report has been founded, and 
will, I trust, cause him to pause before accepting the review it has put before him of the 
condition of things in the Madrassah, as a fair, impartial, aud correct picture of the institu- 
tion under my management. 

Kddracts from the General Report of Vuhlie Instruction^ shewing the guest ions given for the 
Senior and Junior Scholarships for the years 1842’43 to 1849-bO, 

SENIOR. 1812-43. SENIOR, 1813-44. 

I.— In what instances is it unlawful to cause I. — A person purchased a silver mug for 

a denier to swear? In what instances can a 400 dirhms ; the vendor and tlie purchaser 
claim for action without naming the agent be took possession of the consideration, and the 
admissible ? thing sold respectively ; then both parties 

JUNIOR, 1842 - 431111(1 1843 - 44 . 

Qucbtious for Juuior Scholarship not published in Report. 
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II.— State whether the evidence of an eman- 
cipated slave for and against the emancipator 
is always admissible or not ? Whether, in 
addition to proof, it is lawful to administer an 
• oath? 


SENIOR, 1844-45. 

I. — What are the several kinds of the will 
of a slave who can be free on the payment 
of a ransom (mnkdith which of them is 
void, which is universally allowed, and regard- 
ing which of them do opinions differ ? 

II. — A person said—'* If I marry a woman 
she is there and then divorced.^^ lie was 
forced to marry the said woman on a dower 
adequate to her station in life. Was the 
marriage lawful ? Will the divorce take effect ? 
Will he be liable for the whole amount of 
dower, or a moiety of it ? And whether can 
he demand the amount from the party who 
forced him to marry or not ? 

SENIOR, 1845-46. 

I. — A person said to another — " Divorce my 
wife irrevocably according to law.” He also 
said to another—" Divorce her not irrevocably 
according to law,'^ Both of them divorced her 
in one tuhr (the period of purity between two 
periods of impurity). What is the opinion in 
this case ? 

II. — A person is murdered wilfully. He 
had two Walls (those entitled to demand blood 
or its price) ; one of whom was absent. The 
Wall who was present told the murderer that 
the absent Wall relinquished the claim, and 
that he claimed his share in property. Tbe 
murderer refused to believe it, when the Wall 
who was present produced proof of bis state- 
ment. What are the several kinds of contract 
in which security is provided ? Which of 
them is void and which lawful ? 

SENIOR, 1846-47. 

I. — A person purchased fruit on a tree, then 
he hired the tree for a period, stipulating that 
the fruit may remain on that tree,— what is 
the opinion and the proofs of its accuracy ? 


(vendor and purchaser) went back from their 
bargain. The same vendor and purchaser 
again sold and purchased the said thing 
before they separated ; but the second time 
they separated without taking possession : 
what is the opinion in this case ? 

II* — ^A person leased out a house, then 
sold it within tbe term of lease (to another). 
The lessee had a right of pre-emption. Will 
the sale take effect ? Is the lessee entitled 
to claim a right of pre-emption ; and whether, 
in case of demanding the right, the lease 
would continue ? 

JUNIOR, 1844-45. 

Questions for Junior Scholarships not 
published in Report. 


JUNIOR, 1845-46. ^ 

I* — State whether a Mooruhih (a lad who, 
though under the age of puberty, is capable 
of having sexual intercourse with women) 
is obliged to bathe when he has had carnal 
intercourse with a girl of full age ? 

II. — A person entered Mecca as a pilgrim 
on the 10th of Azha (the last month of the 
Hijra year), and intended to stay there for a 
year,— whether is it lawful for him to lessen 
the length of his prayers or not ? 


JUNIOR, 1846-47. 

I.— A person told his wife "You are 
divorced from me as soon as you become 
impure from monthly causes.” She returned, 
"I am now in that condition,” and then 
brought forth a child. What is the opinion 
in this case ? 


3 
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II. — A persoD hired a piece of land destitute 
of trees, on the condition of planting any trees, 
or date trees on it ; then said it was a contract 
of Mn^arahat (a kind of Metayer partnership 
between capitalist and laborer). What is the 
opinion and proofs in this case ? 


SENIOR, 1847-48. 

I. — A person hired a house for debt due to 
him from another, or hired a slave for a debt. 
What is the opinion on this case ? 

II. — A person took a piece of land for cul- 
tivation, and sowed on it "rain which he had 
bought for a portion out of the partnership 
property. What is the opinion in this case ? 

SENIOR, 1848-49. 

I. — A person sent a deposit to his son who 
was not living in the family. What is the 
opinion in this case ? 

II. — What is the difPerence between the dif- 
ferent kinds of intention, niyeiy azm and haed^ 
in the opinion of Mahomcdan lawyers? 


SENIOR, 1849-50. 

the Senior (pieations for this year are 
exactly the same as in 1S46-47, 


II.-— A person married a woman on a dower 
of two thousand,— one thousand for her and 
one thousand for her father : or the woman 
herself said— I will marry you upon two 
thousand, — one thousand for me and one 
thousand for my father." What is the 
opinion in this case ? 

JUNIOR, 1847-48. 

I. — A person swore that he would not write 
to a certain person, then ordered another 
person to write to him, who did so. What 
is the opinion in this case ? 

II. — A person made a vow to pay half a 
Rakat. Is he obliged to fulfil it ? 


JUNIOR, 1848-49. 

I. — What is the law in the case of a 
female slave whose master has disappeared ? 

II. — A person said — '^Yon arc divorced 
undoubtedly," or, divorced irrevocably," 
but the woman died before he pronounced 
the \vord undoubtedly " or irrevocably." 
What is the opinion in this case ? 

JUNIOR, 1849-50. 

I. — When the property of a partnership, 
or that of one of the partners, is lost before 
purchase (by the partnership;. What is the 
opinion ? 

II. — A partner on equal terms purchased 
a female slave with the permission of his 
partner, in order to co-habit with her. 
What is the opinion in this case ? 


From R. Thompson, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to E. C. Bayley, Esq., c. S. i., 
Secretary to tlie Government of India, — No. (532, dated tlie 28th February 1871. 

I AM directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to forward, for the information of His 
, n TT r. , ,1 XT Excellency the Governor General in Council, a copy of the 
2C25, dated 24th .Inly iHfio. papers marginally noted, relating to an investigation conduct- 

Uq)ort of Comuiittuc, dated 1st Dc- Condition an 1 management of the Calcutta 

Madrassah as an educational institution for Mahomedans. 

£. It will be in the knowledge of the Governor General in Council that the subject of 
the reform of the Mahomedan College in Calcutta lias been more than once under the consi- 
, „ ^ , deration of this Government since the year 1S58. A re- 

Lrttor from (Invornment of Kongal, • rr ^ j 

No. 174, dated : 3 rd Xovoinbcr I 85 s. icrcnce to the Correspondence between this Government and 
Letter to (loveniinent of Bengal, Government of India, as marginally noted, will indicate 

Letter to (loveruuunt of lii onal, the proposals wdiich have at different times been suggested 
No. 909, dated 6tli Aprd 1861. connection with this institution ; and endeavours have 

since been made to introduce measures for bringing the College into harmony with the 
general plan of education in Bengal by modifications in the purely Arabic department of the 
Madrassah. 

3. The fiiilure of these attempts, and the continued dissatisfaction expressed by intelli- 
gent Mahomedans at the Presidency, as regards an institution to which much value is attached 
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Mr. C. H. Campbell. 
J. Sutcliffe. 


by that community, induced the Lieutenant-Governor in July 1869 to direct an enquiry 

into the condition and management, of the Calcutta Madrassah j 
and with this view a Committee, composed of the gentlemen 
Moulvie Abdool Luteef. named in the margin, was appointed to consider and report 

in detail upon the difEerent questions on which enquiry seemed especially necessary. The 
letter from this Government to the Members of the Committee, which forms one of the 
enclosures, will explain the points to which attention was particularly directed. 

4. It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that the Committee discharged the duty 
imposed upon them in a very complete and satisfactory manner ; and that they have placed 
before the Government a clear representation of the existing position of the three departments 
in the Madrassah, establishing conclusively that as a place of Arabic learning, it has fallen 
in the estimation of those most interested in its well-being, and that it stands greatly in need 
• of reform. While they have clearly shown that there is much that requires correction in the 
general arrangements and management of the institution as a whole, it is in regard to the 
Arabic department in particular that their testimony is especially unfavourable, and their 
comments most condemnatory. The Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that no person could 
rise from a perusal of the Committee's representations as regards this brancli of the Madrassah 
without a conviction of the necessity of a complete change in its present organization and 
system of teaching. It is shown that the course of instruction is neitiier in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, nor what is desired by the Mahomedans of the country; and that 
existing arrangements are radically imperfect and unsatisfactory in numerous details connected 
with the grant and tenure of scholarships ; the manner of imparting instruction ; the manage- 
ment of examinations ; and the general constitutiom of the professorial and ministerial 
establishments. 


5. I am desired to say that, soon after its receipt, a copy of the Committee^s report was 
sent to the Director of Public Instruction, with a request that he would submit a statement 
of the measures he would propose at once to adopt, to give effect to such of the Committee's 
recommendations as met with his concurrence ; and Mr. Atkinson reported that, omitting for 
the time all consideration of the details involved in the Committee's proposals, he would accept 
the general principles of the changes suggested, and, as a first step to practical reform, would 
advise that, in accordance with the Committee's recommendations, the oflSce of Principal as 
then constituted should be at once abolished ; that to secure au effective and vigorous control 
the general supervision of the institution should be placed in the hands of the Principal of the 
Presidency College, who, with the aid of a consultative committee to^e appointed by flftvern- 
meiit, should direct its affairs in all branches, in much the same manuer and to the same 
extent as he now controls the three departments of the Presidency College and its attached 
schools. 

6. Circumstances at the time were particularly favourable for the introduction of such a 
change, as Colonel Lees was absent in England, and Major St. George, who had bjKn acting 
for him, had just left India on furlough. Accordingly, the Lieutenant-Governor (mtermiiied 
not to fill up the vacant office of Principal, but, adopting the views of the Cotnmittee, as 
supported by the Director of Public Instruction, he g.nve orders that Mr. Sutcliffe should be 
placed in charge of the Madrassah, and the school connected with it, as an experimental 
measure, preparatory to a thorough re-orgaiiizatioii of the institution with the aid of a consulta- 
tive committee, as desired by the Mahomedan community. 

7. The Madrassah has now been for some months under the control of the Principal of 
the Presidency College, and the Lieutenant-Governor believes that this arrangement has so 
far worked satisfactorily as to justify him in recommending that it be continued. The next 
step to be taken is the appointment of the proposed committee ; and when this has been done, 
the Lieutenant-Governor would recommend that Mr. Siiteliffe should be directed, in communi- 
cation with them, to take up and report upon the numerous questions of detail which await a 
settlement. The scheme to be adopted, which will require careful consideration at the hands 
of the educational authorities, will be reported to the Government of India as soon as it has 
been finally decided on. 

8. With reference to Colonel Lees's communication of 4tli February 1870, transmitted 
with the letter of the Secretary in the Home Department, No. 104, dated 6th April 1870, 
I am desired to observe that it is true that there have been discussions on more than one 
occasion concerning the affairs of the Madrassah when Colonel Lees expounded his views in 
voluminous papers, which were submitted to this Government through the Education Depart- 
ment. The opinions expressed in these papers, involving many difficult points, with much 
complication of detail, were generally opposed to those entertained by all the educational 

3 A 
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authorities in Bengal, and were not accepted by the Lieutenant-Governor or his predecessor ; 
but it was felt to be practically useless to attempt to introduce changes which were strongly 
objected to by Colonel Lees, so long as he continued to act as Principal, and the consideration 
of the subject was from time to time deferred, until circumstances should appear to justify 
decisive action. Thus no orders were passed on the communications to which Colonel Lees 
adverts. It would now be a waste of time, and practically useless, to enter into a detailed 
investigation of Colonel Lees^s opinions, or to discuss the questions that have arisen regarding 
the manner in which he performed the duties of Principal. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
leave what is past without further comment, and, accepting the results of the Committee's 
deliberations, would endeavour, with the assistance of the Educational authorities as above ^ 
proposed, to make them the basis of the reforms to be introduced in this important institu- 
tion. 

From A. Mackenzie, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the General Department, 
to the Officiating Member of the Board of Revenue, — No. 2G25, dated the 24th July 1869. 

Circumstances having led the Lieutenant-Governor to think that an enquiry is desirable 
into the present condition and management of the Calcutta Madrassah as an educational 
institution for Mahomedans, I am directed to inform you that he wishes the enquiry to be 
conducted by a Committee composed of yourself, Mr. Sutcliffe, and Moulvie Abdul Luteef. 

2. The points to which the Committee's attention should be particularly directed are the 
following 

— In the Aralic Depart qualifications required from candidates for admis- 
sion, the organization of the classes, the course of instruction prescribed, the system of scholar- 
ships, and the arrangements for the annual examinations, and the award of scholarships and 
prizes. 

(i.) — In the Aiiglo-Persian Department. — ^The apparent failure of the College classes, and 
the causes of such failure. In the general school classes, the qualifications required from 
candidates for admission ; the small success of the pupils at the University Entrance examina- 
tions and its causes ; the organization, management, and condition of the infant school classes ; 
and the method of conducting the general annual examination and of awarding prizes. 

(c.) — The condition and management of the Branch School. 

(d.) — 'riie general management and discipline of the institution ; the duties, nominal 
and acwal, of the resident Moonshi and Moonshi ; the manner in w^hich their duties are per- 
formed, and the need of retaining such officers ; the nature of the control exercised over the 
teachers generally ; their qualifications, the hours and regularity of attendance ; the position 
of the Principal in relation to the Professor and Head Master and the several departments of 
the institution. 

The condition and management of the library. 

(y*.)— The office arrangements in regard particularly to the duties of the Head Clerk, and 
the supervision exercised over him; the circumstances attending the defalcations of the late 
Head Clerk, and the reason why the matter was not brought to the notice of Government. 

3. The Lieutenaiit-Goveriior desires to receive a full and complete report on all the above 
subjects of enquiry, together with any suggestions which the Committee may desire to offer 
for the general improvement of the institution, with the view of adapting it to the present 
requirements of the Mahomedau community of Bengal. 

4. Major St. George, the Principal of Madrassah, will be furnished with a copy of this 
letter, and will be requested to render the Committee every information and assistance in his 
power. 

No. 2026. 

Copy forwarded to the Principal of the Presidency College for information and guidance. 

No. 2627. 

Copy forwarded to Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Kban Bahadoor, for information and guidance. 

No. 2627i 

Ci^y forwarded to the Principal of the Madrassah for information. 

No. 2627A. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, with a request that he will be so 
good as to assist the Committee as far as he can. 
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Prom C. H. Campbell and J. Sutcliffe, Esqa.. and Monlvie Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor, to the 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — dated the 1st December 186i>. 

With reference to your No. 2625 of 24th July 1869, we have the honor to state that we 
have completed our enquiries into the points noted in that communication. We have also 
endeavoured to ascertain the feelinjj of the Mahomedan community in regard both to the 
system of education which is now followed, and that which, in their opinion, ought in future 
to be adopted in the Government Madrassah. 

2. Our proceedings excited the greatest interest among the Mahomedans of Lower 
Bengal, who evidently highly appreciate this attempt on the part of the Government to im- 
prove the favorite place of education. 

3. The Committee sat at the Madrassah for several hours on the mornings of August 
5th, 6th, 7tli, 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, ITth, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 23rd, 21th, 2l>th> 
26t|j, 28th, 3lst; September 1st, 2nJ, 3rd; November 3rd, 4th, and 26th, and examined the 
oflScials from the Officiating Prineij)al downwards besides the gentlemen named in the opposite 
page, and many of the pupils and their guardians, &c. Such of the evidence as we thought 
it necessary to record will be found in the Appendix, as also such of the written communi- 
cations (see opposite page) which have reached us, and which we consider deserving of attention. 

4. We have also carefully ins])ected the College premises, and the Branch School at 
Colingah, including libraries, students^ residence, rooms, out-offices, &c., and made ourselves 
acquainted with the entire internal economy of the institution. 

We beg now to submit the result of our enquiries. 

5. The Madrassah at present comprises throe distinct departments, the whole presided 
over by a non-resident Principal : — 

— The Arabic Departuicnf ^ located in the upper floor of the building. 

2n(h — The Anglo-Peruan Dipartwent, located on the ground floor of flic building. 

Srd. — The Branch School^ at present located at No. , Elliot Boad, at a distance of 

about one-(iuartor mile from the Madrassah building. 

6. The present total annual cost of each department is shown in the margin. The 


Principal 

Arabic Department 
Anglo-Porsiau Department 
Branch Sebuol 


Total cost per annum, 
K 

3,fiOO 

15.036 

9,974 


50,840 


schooling fees amount to 
about Hl,s00 per an- 
num ; so the net cost, 
which is borne by the 
Imperial F uiids, m 
H40,040, exclusive of re- 
pairs executed by the 
Department of Public 
Works. 

7. To begin with the Arabic Department , — This Department and the instruction aflfo^cd 
represent the old College (from which the Law Officers of our Courts and Kazees, &e., wsem to 
be drawn) founded by W^arren Hastings for the purpose of educating respectable Mahon^ans 
to assist in the administration of justice ; as also of enabling that (dass, who in education and 
knowledge of business were even then being rapidly distanced by Hindus, to compete op equal 
terms with the latter. 


Halaru per mensem. 

Mental servants. 

Bs 



H 


Head Professor 


300 

1 1 Harkaru .... 

. B 

2iid ditlo (vacant). 



, 3 Diirwans .... 

. 18 

8rd ditto 

, 

100 

1 Harkaru .... 

6 

1st Assistant Professor 


SO 

1 2 FuruNbes .... 

. 12 

2nd ditto • 


60 

2 Mebters .... 

. 10 

3rd ditto 


50 

1 Dultry .... 

s 

Moonsbee 

. 

50 

2 Bbeesties .... 

. 12 

Librarian 


35 

5 Sweepers .... 

. 25 

J'crsiiin Writer 

. 

12-8 

, 1 Sub-Sweeper . • . . 

. 3 

Head Writer 


40 



Continpeucies 


50 1 



SrholarsJups. 

4 ut 20 . 

SO 


Allowance of prizes per annum 

. 150 

8 at 15 . 

16 at 8 . 

]2() 

128 


Arabic Library allowance per annum 

. 420 


flOQ 

First and Second Classes, 




8. The establish- 
ment at present enter- 
tained is as per margin, 
exclusive of the Prin- 
cipal. 

9. Since 1S56 there 
have been only live 
classes. Nothing hut 
Arabic is taught, and 
the instruction afford- 
ed is confined to the 
following subjects 


Literature, Law, Principles of Law, Logic, Rhetoric, Law of Inheritance. 
Third and Foarih Classes, 


Literature, Law, Grammar. 
Fifth Class. 

Grammar and Easy Arabic Readers. 
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10. The monthly Bchooliog; fee is eight annas, except in the case of soholarship-holdera, 
who pay nothing. Students cannot remain in the Department more than seven years. 

11. Since 1866-57 the numbers on the roll have been as follows : — 


1856-67. 

1867-58. 

1868-69. 

1869-60. 

1800-61. 



1863-6-1. 

1864-66. 

18e6-«6. 

1866-67. 

1807-68. 

98 1 

' 81 1 

' 68 I 

90 

101 

' 116 1 


108 

' 97 1 

89 

82 1 

' 83 


Chittagong 
Noakbolly 
Syllii't 
Tii)iK*i*ah . 
Backorgungo 
Baccii 
JMyiiU'iisiiig 
Koo.^htL’a . 


lof 9 
1 of 11 
3 of 12 
15 of 13 


. 52 

Serajgiingc 

. 1 

. 19 

Hooglily . 

. 3 

. 9 

Biirdwaii . 

. 5 

. 3 

Midnapore 

. 1 

. 3 

Arrat'an 

. 1 

. 4 

Calcutta and 

24- Pur- 

. 3 
. 1 

gunnahs 

. 10 


The number of pupils at present on the rolls is 115. A large number entered just as the 
present enquiry began. 

13. The majority of students arc, and always have been, residents of Eastern Bengal, 
chiefly Ciiittagong, where there are many respectable Mahomedan families, of slender means, 
with a great love and respect for Arabic learning. But few of late years have entered from 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the reason apparently being that Mahomedans in Calcutta, 
and in the districts adjacent thereto, prefer an English education to that obtainable in the 
prescni Arabic Department. 

13. The present students come from the districts as per margin. It will be observed 

that Chittagong, Noakholly, and Sylhet, send 
no less than SO out of the total number. In 
fact, it may almost be said that the Depart- 
ment at present exists for the benefit of far-off 
Eastern Bengal. 

14. The age at entering varies from thirteen 
to seventeen years ; at least such are ages recorded, though in many instances they appear to 
be greatly under- stated. 

The present pupils when they entered the 
institution recorded their ages as per margin. 

15. No j)npil is admitted without a Shara- 
futuamah,^^ or certificate of respectability, from some Mahomedan gentlemen. The certificate 
is presented to the officer styled the “Moonshee^' of the Department. If satisfied 'with the 
document, he forwards it to the Principal, who thereupon admits the candidate. If the Moon- 
^lee is not perfectly satisfied, the applicant is summarily rejected without further enquiry. 
Very rare instances occur of such rejection. 

^ 16. The students arc mostly sons of petty Zemindars, Taloolalars, Moonsiffs, Kazees, 

Merchants, and Mooiishees. Tliose now in the 
Department recorded their fathers' occupation 
as shown in margin. But very few, if any, 
of them appear to be possessed of really indepen- 
dent means. Nearly all belong to j)oor, many 
to decayed and impoverished families, and on 
comple^on of their education are desirous of working for their liveliliood, their ambition being 
to ebtain service under Government. 

17. Pupils arc allowed to remain at the institution for seven years, but practically few 
remain so long, poverty and inability to live for a length of time so far from tlieir homes 
driving away many in three or four years. Scholarship-holders of course remain longer than 
others. Of the 15 now present — 


18 of 14 
25 of 15 
30 of 16 
13 of 17 


4 of 18 
1 of 19 
1 of 20 


33 sons of Zoinindsirs. 

37 „ Tulookdars. 

J3 „ Mooiishci's. 

yi „ MtTcliaiits. 

*. „ Ka/.ecB. 

3 j „ Moonsiffs. 

ThcNfiiinindcr, sous of Darogahs, Teacbers, Vakeels, 
Aimada: &c. 


4 entered in 


1 

6 „ 
6 

17 „ 


15 

37 

29 


99 

99 


. 1862 
. 1863 
. 1864 
. 1865 
. 1866 
. 1867 
. 1868 
. 1869 


IS. From 15 to 24 pujnls have of late been provided with residence free in the 
Madrassah building, being supplied from time to time with funds by their fathers or guardians, 
or fed by friends outside. The others live with friends or with charitable Mahomedans, who 
provide them with food and lodging gratis, or at the out-offices attached to mosques, &c., 
some few managing to ckc out a difficult subsistence by giving instruction during leisure hours 
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in Persian^ and the elements of Arabic^ to the children of Mahomedans in Calcutta^ or to any 
one who applies to them. 

19. Tiie hours of study are from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., with an intermission of quarter of an 
hour for recreation. 


20. The Department is closed on Fridays 


Rumznn 30 

Eed-ul-Fitr 3 

£ed-uz-Zoha 5 

Molmrnini ....... 12 

AkLiri Clialiar Sliuinbah 1 

Fatihai Douzdabuin ...... 1 

Sub-i- Burnt 2 

Christman Vacation 15 

New-Year’s Day 1 

Good Friday ....... 2 

Queen’s Birthday ...... 1 

Summer Vacation 15 


Total . 88 

vacation is for one month at the Bumzan. 


but is open on Sundays, and the holidays as 
per margin are observed. If, however, any 
of these holidays clash, they are taken separate- 
ly. Thus, the Christmas vacation falling last 
year in the Rumzan (which month forms the 
long vacation), 48 consecutive days on account 
of Rumzan, Christmas and " Eed-ul-Fitr ” 
were taken from December 12th, though the 
Rumzan began some days after that date. The 
same will be the case in the piesent year. This 
practice seems irregular, and is not, so far as 
we are aware, allowed elsewhere. The long 


21. On a pupil's admission being sanctioned, he goes to the Head Profes.sor for examina- 
tion in Arabic, and is placed in any class he may be considered fit for. He must, however, 
have gained a small elementary knowledge of that language. If he has not, he is rejected. 
Practically, rejections on this score are very rare indeed. The majority of pupils are found 
qualified only for the 5tli Class. Of the 115 on the rolls— 


72 on admission were placed in the 5th Class. 
38 ditto ditto 4th „ 

5 ditto ditto 3rd „ 


22. The preliminary examination is confined to Arabic, and no questions are asked as 

to previous general education. As a rule, they have a tolerable knowledge of Persian, but 
their acquirements in sueli branches as arithmetic, history, &c., are exceedingly limited. 
Tliere are a good many small private Madras.sahs in Eastern Bengal, where elementary Arabic 
is taught. Of the present students, 30 had attended such institutions, 2 had been at the 
Noakbolly Government School, 3 had transferred themselves from the Anglo-Persian Depart- 
ment of the institution, and the rest had received no instruction except at home. ^ 

23. Promotion takes place at the close of each annual session (in April or May), aid 
as regards the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes, is regulated by the result of the examinatiln 
by printed paj^ers, which is tlieu held for thb purpose of awarding the 28 scholarships ; and 
as regards the 5tli class, by a general viva voce examination conducted by the Head Profe^or. 
In the first four classes, half the total number of marks must be gained to obtain promotio# 

24. The present two Professors and three Assistant Professors are ex-students y the 
Department, and formerly held senior scholarships. They can hardly be regarded, we^hink, 
in the light of learned Arabic scholars, and it is plain the Mahomedan GommwrAtj toes not 
consider them so. With the exception of the Assistant Professor, Moulvie Abdul I^e, who 
has passed tlie Extrauce Examination of the Calcutta University, none of them know English. 

25. Each Professor or Assistant Professor teaches one class in all branche.s of study — 
rather, we consider, an objectionable arrangement, and certainly not in accordance with the 
custom of former days. 

26. The late Head Professor, Moulvie Mahomed Wujeeb, who by all accounts was 
an excellent Arabic scholar — indeed the mo.st learned Mahomedan in Bengal— though for some 
time before his death a good deal incapacitated by sickness, died in September 1808. His 
place has not been filled up permanently, Major St. George, the Oilieiating Principal, wishing 
the selection should be made by Colonel Lees on his return to Calcutta. 

27. The second Professorship has been vaciiut since 18 . It was not filled np. Major 

St. George informs us, because it was found tli: : indents would not join the purely literary 
class which it was in tended the second Professor s.o iild teach. 


Studied at the Madrafl^ali from 1844 to 1851, and in 
the latter year was appointi'd fourth Professor. 


28. The third Professor, Moulvie Mahomed Alahdady though considered unfit for the 

substantive appointment of Head Professor- 
ship, lias couducted the duties of Head Pro- 
fessor since Se])teraber of last year, and has 
drawn the full pay of R 300 per mensem. Under all the circumstances, we certainly 
think less remuneration would have sufficed. He thus teaches just now the 1st Class, but 
for twelve years previous to 1808 taught the 2ud class on the salary of the 3rd Professorship. 
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* Motilvie Abdul Hye — Studied nt the Madrossah from 
1840 to 1851, nnd has been teaching since 1852. 

f JMonlvie Ahdur Buheem — Studied at the Madrassah 
from 1854 to It^Ol, and has l)eeii teaching in the institu- 
tion since 1862. 

J Moulrie Mabomfid Ismail — Studied nt the Mnd- 
rassah from I860 to 1866, and has been teaching in the 
iustitutiou since 1867. 


29. The first Assistant Professor* usuaHy 
teaches the 3rd Class^ but in consequence of 
the above arraugemeut, has lately been teach- 
ing the 2nd. 

80. The second Assistant Professor, f in like 
manner, usually teaches the 4th Class, but is 
now teaching the 3rd. 

So also the third Assistant ProfessorX usually 
tenches the 5th Class, but now teaches the 4th. 


The 5th Class is taught by one Moulvie Gholam Hossein, as a temporary arrangement. 
31. The text books used by the 1st and 2nd Classes are much the same. 

The following is the present course for these classes : — 

1st Class. 2nd Class. 


Literature, 


2ud quarter of Dewan-i-PIamasa, 55 pages 
(page 54 to page 109). 

2nd quarter of Dewan-i-Motunubbi (page 97 
to page 194). 

2nd quarter and a portion of 3rd quarter of 
Tarikh-ul-Kholafa (page 157 to page 310). 

2ud quarter of Tarikh-i-Timoori (page 127 to 
page 254). 


1st quarter of ditto, 64 pages. 

1st quarter of ditto, 96 pages. 

1st quarter of ditto, and a portion of 2nd,«— 
say in all 156 pages. 

1st quarter, 126 pages. 


Law. 


4th volume, Jami-ur-Rumooz, 171 pages (for 3rd volume, 18S pages (for subjects, see 
subjects, sec Appendix). Appendix). 

Principles of Law, 

119 pages of Touzeeli, i. e., from page 220 to If possible, the first 220 pages of ditto, 
page 339. 

Loffic, 

The Shuinsiah, containing 83 pages ... Ditto. 


t La%v of Inheritance, 

&rajiah, 26 pages ... ... ... Ditto. 

1 (Explained by the Commentary of 152 
\ pages). 

Rhetoric. 

MS>*htisur-i-Maanee, page 361 to page 566 Pages 1 to 260 (old edition) . 

(ci^l edition). 

^ In the same manner, the textbooks of the 3rd and 4th Classes are very similar. 
The foKowing is the course for these classes : — 

3rd Class. 4tii Class. 

Literature, 

Ajub-ul-Ojab, pages 212 to 424 ... Ajub-ul-Ojab, pages 1 to 212. 


Kulyubee, 


119 to 234 


Kulyubee, 


1 to 118. 


Law, 


Shureh Vikayab, 2nd volume, 138 pages 1st volume, ditto, 114 pages (for subjects, 
(for subjects, see Appendix). sec Appendix). 

Grammar. 

Hidayut-un-Nabo, the whole — (Syntax) .. Ditto. 

Fussool Akburee (Etymology), pages 81 to Ditto, pages 16 to 80. 

182. 

The course for the 5th Class is — 


Grammar and Easy Readers. 

Hidayut-un-Naho, the whole — (Syntax). 

Fussool Akburee, pages 1 to 6 1. 

Nufhut-ul-Yaman, „ 1 to 100. 

Kulyubee, „ 1 to 100. 

83. Besides the above, all the classes are practised in translations from Arabic into 
Persian, and from Persian into Arabic. 



34. The following is the routine of studies laid down for each day of the week : 
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10 to 11 A. M. . . Nufhut-ul-Yaman . Kulyiibeo . nidayut-im-Naho . Knlyubce . . Nafhut-ul-Taman . Kiilyubce. 

11 to 12 „ . Ditto Ditto . Ditto . Diito . Ditto Ditto. 

121 to 1 p. M. . IIidn 3 *ut-un-Naho . Fussool Akbaree . ^iullm^id^'aman . Fassool Akbaree . . Hida^-ut-un Naho . Fussool Akbaree. 

1 to 2 „ . . Oral questions . . Translations . . OrSTquSllhns Translation . . Oral questions . . Translation. 
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85. An analysis of the above {fives the following*: — 


Subject. 

1 1st Class. 

2nd Class. 


Honrs per week. 

Law ...... 

3 

3 

Principles of Law ..... 

3 

2 

Law of Inheritance ..... 

1 

1 

Logic ...... 

1 

1 

Rhetoric ...... 

4 

3 

Literature ...... 

8 

9 

Translation ...... 

3 

2 . 

Oral questions ..... 

1 

2 

3ril and 4th Classes, 



Law ...... 

8 


Literature ...... 

4 


Grammar ...... 

6 


Translation ...... 

3 


Oral questions ..... 

3 



86. From the above it would appear that in tlie Jst and iind Classes attention is chiefly 
paid to Literature and Rhetoric, these subjects occupyin<f in each of these elasse.s no less than 
12 hours out of the 24 per week. In the 3rd and 4th Classes, however, eight hours per week 
are devoted to Law. 

87. The above routine is not, however, strictly followed, though there is no authority for 
any divergence. For instance, the Ofliciating Head Professor inlbrineJ us he had not taught 
"Law of InliLM-itunce'^ or Logic at all this session, ihougli he intends to teach them for one 
or two months before the annual examination ; the reason being that those subjects are not 
difiicult and have been studied in the Second Class. He further stated that he devoted more 
than the prescribed time to Law, Rkeioric aud LileraUre, 

3S. There are 2S Scholarships 

12 Senior — 4 at ft20 per mensem, and 8 at Sl5 per mensem. 

16 Junior — at Rs per mensem. 

Thejp are competed for every year iu April or May. 

9. The Senior Scholarships are competed for by the First and Second Classes ; the same 

questions — a most extraordinary arrangement 
as it seems to us — being put to both classes. 
The total number of marks is 400, which are 
distributed as per margin. 

40. The Junior Scholarships are competed 
for by the Third and Fourth Classes (but any 
student holding a Junior Scholarship in the 
First or Second Classes retains it, if he obtains 
one-third of the total marks allotted to the 
subjects of the First and Second Classes), the 
same questions being put to both classes. Tlie 
total number of marks is 250, which are distri- 
buted as per margin. 

41. At least half the total number of marks 
must be gained either for a J uaior or a Senior 
Scholarship, and as the half also gives promo- 
tion to a higher class, practically Senior 

Scholarships arc only held by the First Class, and Junior Scholarships by the First, Second or 
Third ; in the Third only for one year when gained in the Fourth Class. 

42. A Junior can be held for four years. A Senior is also tenable for four years; but a 
Junior cannot be gained, or retained, after a student has reached the age of 21, nor a Senior 
after he has reached the age of 24. To retain a Senior Scholarship, two-thirds of the marks 
must be gained. To retain a Junior Scholarship, if the candidate is in the First or Second 
Class, one-third marks must be gained. To retain a Junior Scholarship, if the candidate is in 
the Third Class, two-thirds of the marks must be gained. 



Law 

Prinpiptfcof Law . 

Law of In^fritance 
Logic 
Rhetoric 

Text Book l\*try to translate 
Prose ditto 

Translation of a non -Text Book passage from 
Arabic into Per'-ian 
Ditto from Pcibian iato Arabic 

Total 


Law . . . • 

Literature 

Syntax . • • • 

EtNmology • • 

Translation from Arabic (non-Text Book) into 
Pnln . • ^ 

Traublation from Urdn into Arabic 

Total 


50 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

60 

BO 

60 

400 


50 

50 

2.'i 

25 

60 

60 

250 
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43. The Senior Scholarships are at present held by 12 students of the First Class^ gained 
by them for the first time, as follows : — 

2 in 1867. 

4 in 1S63. 

6 in 1869. 


12 


The Junior are held by 3 students of the First Class (two gained in 1867 and one in 
1868), and by 12 of the Se(X)ud Class, gained as follows : — 

4 in 1867, 

3 in 1S68, 

5 in 1S69, 

and by one of the Third Class, gained in 1869. 

44. In the Aj)pendix is a statement showing how the Senior and Junior Seliolarships 
have been gained since ISQO. It will be observed that a large proportion of the Scli'darships 
awarded every year are retentions. 

45. Under the system in force a student may, and not unfreqiiently does, retain a Senior 
Scholarship for four years, though the course of instructions is exactly the same every year. 
No greater test is required from him than he originally underwent to gain such Scholarship ; 
and two-thirds of the questions are from the Course of the Second Class. 

46. The examination papers during Colonel Lees^ iucumheney were, according to the 
Resident Moonshee, Moulvie Kubeerooddeen, sometimes prepared by him and sometimes by 
Colonel Lees, and sometimes by them jointly. In Colonel Lees^ absence, Major St. George, 
who officiated for him, allowed the said Resident Moonshee to prepare them. They are printed 
at Colonel Lecs^ Press (at the Board of Examiners^ Office) just before the examination, and 
placed in scaled envelopes and handed to the Priucipal, who distributes thorn on the day of 
examination. 

47. According to the said Resident Moonshee, Colonel Lees, when at his post, used to 

examine the answers himself, calling in his (the Resident jMoonshee^s) aid in cases of bad 
writing. On two occasions, though (he forgets when), Colonel Lees ap})ointtHl him and the 
Head Professor and the Mooiishee^^ of the Institution, a Committee of Examiners; b^t on 
those occasions Colonel Lees himself tested the correctness of the marks by examining s Kie of 
the papers. I 

48. The present O.fficiating Principal informs us that, as lie docs not know Arabicihe in 

1 868 appointed the Head Professor, the Moonshee, and the Resident Moonshee, as Examiners. 
These officers sat together, and as>igned murks to all the answers. m 

In 1869 the Officiating Principal appointed Monlvio Mahomed Muzliur (lafjya Law 
Officer), Moulvie Ruhmut Ali (a Mukhtar of the High Court), and the Resident i^oonshec, 
as Examiners. On this occasion each Examiner took a separate subject and awa^d marks ; 
and to prevent any suspicion of unfairness, the names of the students did not aufear on their 
papers, but the Ofliciatiug Principal put a distinguishing mark on each, which uiaiks were not 
known to the Examiners. 

49. The examination takes place about the end of April or beginning of May, and the 
result is generally made known from a fortnight to a month afterwards. 

The examination of the First and Second Classes occupies three day?. That of the Third 
and Fourth two days. Tlie answers are given in Persian or Oordoo, and occasionally in 
Arabic. 

50. As above stated, the papers set to the First and Second Classes are identical : they 
consist as follows : — 

Law, (50 marks). — Three questions, of wliich two arc taken from the Second Class Course, and one from the 
First Class Course. 


Principles of Law, (25 marks).— Ditto 

dit*o 

ditto. 

Lo"ic, (50 ditto ). — Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

Rhetoric, (50 ditto k — Ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

Law of Inheritance, (25 ditto ). — 2 questions. 



Literature, (200 marks) consisting of— 




1st, (50 marks). — A short piece of poetr}’, taken cither from First or Second Class Text-Book 

traiishite. 

2n(iUi, (50 marks). — A short piece of non-Text Book Arabic prose to translate into Persian. 

Srdltf, (50 ditto ). — Ditto of Oordoo proNC to tran-slate into Arabic. 

ithly, (50 ditto). — Ditto of Ai.-ibic historical prose, taken from the First or Second Class 

Text- Book, to translate into Persian, with two questions in History. 

4 A 



51. The papers set to the Third and Fourth Classes are also identical. They consist as 
follows : — 

Law, (50 marks).— Three questions (two from the Fourth Class and one from Third Class Course) and a 
short extract from the Law Course of either Class, to translate into Persian or Oordoo. 

Syntax, (25 marks). — Three questions, two from the Fourth Class Course, and one from the Third. 

Etymology, (25 marks). — Ditto ditto ditto. 

Literature, (50 marks). — Some 16 lines from the Course of either Class to translate into Persian. 

Translation (50 marks) of 12 or 15 lines of a non-Text Book from Arabic into Oordoo. 

Translation, (60 marks).— A piece of Oordoo prose into Arabic. 

52. The Head Professor, however, stated that there are sometimes slight deviations from 
the above. For instance, at the examination held in I860, the Rhetoric questions were all 
taken from the Second Class Course. The questions in History also from the Second Class 
Course. 

53. We have examined the papers set at the examinations of the last few years, but* 
they are not, as they ought to be, regularly filed, and it was with some difficulty they could 
all be obtained. The Senior papers of 1866 are not forthcoming, though every search has 
been made for them. The Junior of that year were procured from one of the students. 


54?. The Law papers were as follows, which 
afforded and of the tests of legal Scholarship, 
found in the Appendix to this Report 
L.\w. 

Senior^ 1664, 

1. What is Riba (interest), and in what 
special cases is the taking of interest not lawful 
by a master from his slave, and by a Maho- 
medan from an infidel belonging to a non- 
Mussulman country ? 


2.iWhat different definitions have been pro- 
posed for the term ^‘Wukf^^ (endowment). 
Can lie endower make himself, or any one else, 
- Tustie to the endowment ? 

3. Define the terms Claim, Plainiiff, Defen^^ 
dant ; D'd how are non -Mussulmans sworn? 


Senior, 1865, 

1. How long does a guarantee for any 
thing sold (khayaree shurt) continue, and who 
is responsible if the thing be destroyed during 
that time ? 

2. Define *^Hibah” (gift). When is the 
permission of the donor to take possession neces- 
sary, and when not ; and what thing bars the 
donor’s right to draw hack from Lis donation ? 


we give as specimens of the legal instruction 
The questions in the other branches will be 

Law. 

Junior, 1864. 

1. Four persons pray. The first prays 
naked, although one-fourth of the clothes 
which he is taken off was pure. The second 
also naked, hut less than one-fourth of his 
clothes was pure. The third prays dressed, 
with only one-fourth of his clothes pure; 
and the fourth likewise dressed, with less 
than one-fourth of his clothes pure— what 
view does tlm Law take of the maimer iu 
which each of these men has fulfilled the 
conditions of prayer ? 

2. If only one man sees the new moon 
of Eed’^ or Rurazan,’’ what are the 
different opinions as to the effect of his 
evidence on that point? 

3. Is there any difference of opinion in 
respect of the period of ** Ila^^ (swearing of 
a man that he will not cohabit with his wife 
for a limited peri«»d) between a free woman 
and a slave, and what is the provision of Law 
on the point ? 

Junior, 1565. 

1. Who are entitled to receive ^^Zakat” 
(obligatory alms)? Define the terms used 
for the several recipients. 

2. Define a Traveller.^^ What are the 
ordinances regarding his prayers and fasts? 
Define Wutun^’ (domicile), and specify the 
various kinds of Wutun.'^ 


8. Define Hudd^^ (punishment provided by 
the Koran, or the tradition of the Prophet). 

What is the difference between Hudd” and 
Taazeer,’^ (discretionary punishment) ? 

To whom does the teim ‘'Muhsinah’^ (a 
married Mahomedan woman of sound mind 
who has reached her majority) apply ? 

Is a Mahomedan King liable to Hudd, Kissas 
{lex talionis) and ^‘Zaman^’ (fine by way of 
? 



3. To whom and up to what period ap- 
pertain the rights of Hizanut " (bringing 
up of a child), and in what case is the 
Hizanut ” of the mother cancelled. 
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Senior y 1867, 

1. What is tlie literal and what the legal 
meaning of Ghusub” (taking a thing by 
force)? If a man takes away some ''Dinars" 
(coins) by force, and gets them made into 
ornaments, what is the law in such a case P 

2. Define Muzaraat (leasing out ground for 
cultivation), and slate the various opinions re- 
garding its validity ? What is the difference 
between Muzaraat and Musharikut (letting out 
garden land in consideration of a share in the 
profits) in respect of mention cf a fixed period? 

3. In what do the definitions of homicide, 
as laid down by Jassas and modern lawyers, 
differ? Mention the defiuilious and the order 
applicable to each. 


Senior, 1868. 

1. When can a donor draw back from his 
gift, and when not ? 


2. Define Ghusub (taking a thing by force), 
and the effect thereof, and is compensation de- 
mandable for profits derived from the thing 
appropriated ? 

3, Define evidence. In what case is the 
giving of evidence obligatory, and in what case 
is its concealment advisable ? 


Senior, 1869, 

1. What is the literal and what the tech- 
nical meaning of the term " Ihya-i-Mawat" 
(bringing waste lands into cultivation), and 
what is the order concerning it ? 


Junior, 1866. 

1. Define Shuheed (a martyr in a good 
cause, or any one who dies an undeserved 
violent death). And what is the order re- 
garding the funeral ceremony of such a one, 
including prayer over the body, and actual 
burial ? 

2. What is the difference between 
" Rikaz " (valuables buried in the ground) 
and '‘Kunz " (gold or silver ore) ; and what 
is the law regarding them ? 

3. In the case of the marriage of minors 
by authority of guardians, what power do 
such minors, on coming of age, possess to 
cause such marriages to be null and void ? 

Junior, 1867. 

1. What is the incidence of the " Ushr " 
(tax amounting to one-tenth commercial pro- 
fits) on a Moslem, on an infidel residing 
under protection, and on infidel subjects of 
an infidel king ? 

2. What is the amount of the "Sudkai 
Fiir" (alms given to the poor on the first 
day after the month of the Riimzan fast), 
and what is the time for its distribution ? 


3. In what respects does the law^or 
taking back a w^ife differ in its applicatiol to 
a free w’oman and a slave? What islthe 
difference of opinion between the Hun*ees 
and Shafiyees as regards taking back a dworc- 
ed woman through sexual intercourse ? J 

Junior, 1868. g 

1. In prayer, what things are I^ed on as 
"Furz" (anything the omission ot which is 
a mortal sin) ; and what is "Wajib " (which 
is obligatory, but the omission of which 
is not a mortal sin) ? 

2. What is latikaf " (solitary retirement 
during the month of Rumzaii), and what is 
the law regarding it ? 

8. Define " Hudd," and what is the ex- 
tent of " Hudd" in case of drunkenness, and 
what in the case of "Kuzzuf " (falsely abus- 
ing anyone as guilty of adultery or of being 
illegitimate, &c.)? 

Junior, 1869. 

1. What ceremonies should be observed 
on the day of "Ecd," and what are the 
orders enjoined in respect of " Pittra ?" 
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2. Define Rihn (pledge). What order ap- 
plies in case the thing pled ired perishes? What 
thing is it unlawful to pledge ? 

3. How many kinds of homicide are there, 
and what is the order applicable to each ? 


2. On whom 
enjoined ? 


is Hujj (pilgrimage) 


3. What is the term of pregnancy, and 
whose is the right of '^Hizanut (bringing 
Up of a child)? 


56. It will be observed that the qiiestions set are, in addition to what we have 

already remarked regarding them, very generally 
of a simple and elementary character, and afford 
no test of anything like real scholarship. 
Several of the law questions seem to us inap- 
propriate at the present day. 


Total marks, 400--lst 
aiul 2i)d Classes. 


Total markg, 250— 3rtl 
ami 4th Classes. 


1868. 

1869. 

1868. 

1809. 

330 

334 

207 

' 

203 

320 

3J4 

204 

187 

323 

323 

200 

187 

317 

319 

196 

187 

3 r> 

317 

192 

1st 

311 

315 

191 

183 

277 

314 

189 

isi 

201 

312 

180 

175 

2ri4 

300 

ls5 

175 

247 

28S 

183 

175 

210 

2S7 

ISI 
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238 

2‘<0 

179 

171 

231 

202 

105 

107 

227 

202 

1^3 

103 

220 

253 

100 

103 

217 

241 

159 

155 

215 

2:U 

159 

151 

211. 

227 

151 

150 

194 

221 

142 ' 

119 1 

190 ; 

194 ; 

13S 

110 ! 

ISO 1 

190 ! 

13S 

Ill 1 

180 1 

1 

137 

141 

10 1 
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137 
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159 1 

172 1 

132 
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150 
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1 129 
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118 

' 117 1 

1 129 
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1^48 
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1 115 
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57. The table as per margin shows the 
number of marks gained by llie ])upils of the 
First and Second Classes, and of the Third and 
Fourth at the Examination of and 1869. 

The Fifth Class is examined at the close of 
each year by the Head Professor, who makes a 
written report U) the Principal. These reports 
of late ) ears have been favorable. 

58. There has been no public ceremony for 
the distribution of })riz(*s since J857. The 
result of the Scholarship Examination is made 
known by the Princi|)al, and the pupils to 
whom prizes are aw'urded are sirajdy called up 
by the Principal who makes over to them the 
selected book. 

50. There is an annual allow^ance of Rs. 150 
for prizes. One prize is awarded to each of 
the first four classes, and two to the fifth, for 
good conduct, which arc decided by the Master 
of eacli class. Two are awarded for proficiency 
to the Filih Cliis^, by the Examiner of that class, 
and two are awarded to the best of the students 
who, though coming up to either of the 
scholarship standards, fail to obtain scholar- 
ships. 

60. The wishes of the pupils are consulted in the selection of prize books through the 
Resident Moonshee, who acts as the representative of the Principal, As the result of the 
examination is not known till after the close of the official year, a bill containing an imaginary 

but probable list of prize books is submitted 
for sanction before the close of that year, and 
the money is drawn, the selection by the suc- 
cessful student being made afterwards. This 
selection, of course, varies much from the s.anc- 
tioned list. No record of the books actually 
selected is kept, and we could not obtain any 
information on this point except as regards 
the present year, 1SC9. This year the price 
paid for the prizes was as per margin. 


Prize for — 


Price, 





R 

a. 

P 

1st 

Class, (lood eonduet, 2 Arabic books . 

17 

4 

0 

1st 

„ ProfieiiMiry, 4 

If 

10 

4 

0 

2nd 

j, Good conduct, 2 

tt 

IS 

8 

0 

3rd 

„ Proticieiicy, 4 
„ Good conduct, 2 

tt 

15 

0 

0 

3rd 

Si 

17 

0 

0 

4tli 

4 

it it ^ 

It 

10 

0 

0 

5th 

„ Proficiency, 5 

„ 

10 

0 

0 


2 

ft 

11 

8 

0 


Good conduct, 2 

ft 

7 

8 

0 


3 

II 

. 9 

8 

0 


The romaindor of the grant of R150 was expended 
in binding ihc above. 


61. These books were purchased by the Resident Moonshee, partly from the bazaar, 

Price, partly from bis own press, partly from that 
Prom Baznnr . 70 4 6 Colonel Lees^ as shown in the margin. 

62. Next, as regards the Anglo-PerHan l)e- 
parimenU 


Kesiflcnt Moonshec’s Press 
Colonel Lees' Press 


R a, p, 

70 4 0 

40 12 0 

22 0 0 
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Salary, 

H' 

H. Blnclimann, Esq., h.a., Aest Professor . 700 
baboo Nuudloll l)i>ss, 2ii(l Muster . 150 - 

J^er^ollil] allowance . 30 ) 
baboo Nobin Chnnder lihose, 3rd Muster . 100 
„ Klietter Chundcr Gliose, m.a., 4th Master 80 

„ Tripoora Ghuni Sikdar, 5th „ 60 

„ Hurro Ch under buiinorjec, 6th „ 50 

Moonshee Hnineed-ud-deen Aiiinud, B A., 7th „ 40 

„ Syud Alinied, 8th Master . . 40 

„ Zulinor Aiiluin, 9th ,, . . 35 

baboo Jojsrcndroiiatli Seiii, 10th „ . .30 

„ Dabi Kiint Roy, 11th „ . . 30 

,, Sreeliursh Bliuttneharjee, 12th Muster . 25 

Moulvic Zuliukktir Ali, 1st Persian and Arabic 

Teacher . . 100 

^ Ahmud Ali, 2nd Persian and Arabic 
• Toucher . , .50 

„ Abdul Ali, 3rd Persian and Arai)ic Teacher 30 

Pundit Joy^)pal Shiirina. Head Pundit . 40 

„ Riiinprosuiino Shuriiia, 2nd „ . 20 

Moulvie Husseen-ud-deen, Oordoo Teacher . 40 

Baboo Shaiiia Churn Dcy, Sub- Assistant Surgeon 25 

„ Mohendronath Sein, Libruriaii . . 20 


Library Iluftry . . . .8 

School • • • .6 

„ Fumsh . .6 

Moulvie Kubeer-ud-decn Ahmud, Ucsidciit Moon- 

shec .... 50 

Contintreiicies . . .60 

Allowance for prizes per annum . . 150 

Library allowaucc „ 420 


The special establishment for tin's Depart- 
ment^ which is, or rather, perhaps ought to be, 
a first cliiss Collegiate School, educating up to, 
and somewhat beyond, the University Entrance 
standard, is as per margin. 

63. The monthly schooling fee U one rupee, 
and only Malioraedan boys of respect able pareut- 
age are admitted. As in the Arabic D partment 
(see paragraph 15), a certificatt* of respectability 
must be filed, the geniiinenoss and sufricieucy of 
which are inquired into by the Resident Mooii- 
shee. There may be a few exceptions, but, 
as a rule, the boys do really belong to res- 
pectable families. All the leading Mahomedan 
gentlemen of Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
have either sous or relations in the Depart- 
ment. 

64. A boy on admission is examined by the 
Head Master, and placed in any class be may be 
found fit for. 


There is no limit laid down as to affe. either as regards entrance or as regards the number 


of years a boy may remain. 


March 1805 . 

Kunihf‘r 
yf l>ofis, 

, .1 tiO 

August 1 n05 . 

. 183 

1800 . 

. 2.39 

1807 . 

255 

1808 . 

. 282 

1809 . 

. . 3(X) 


G5. The number on the rolls on the date of 
our enquiries was exactly 300. The number 
has steadily increased since LS65. From 1854; 
to 1865 the numbers varied from 89 to 155. 
The average daily attendance at present may be 
stated as 


66. We wore very favorably impressed with the apparent intelligence and general 
appearance of the present pupils taken as a whole. 

67. There are eight classes, the Fifth | 
Eighth being each divided into two SeetJ 
and promotions being made at the end of , 
year. As in the Arabic Department, owij 
poverty and other reasons, a large pr 
leave before completing the full course, 
margin is shown the number of years 
boys now on the rolls have attended Jhe insti- 
tution. 

68. The parentage of the present boys is as follon-s. The pla«,-s from wbie/thoy come 

is shown in the margin 


Boys, 

Years af the 


[Institution. 

4 

9 

7 

. 8 

9 

. 7 

10 

. 6 

19 

. 5 

81 

. 4 

87 

. 3 

75 

2 

108 

1 and under. 



Calcutta 

. 30 

Banda 

. 1 

24-Pfrguniiahs 

. 07 

IMlii 

. 1 

Houghly 

. 48 

Piirruckahiid 

2 

.Ivssoro 

. 15 

(iliazfC])orc . 

•> 

Burdwan . 

. 16 

rnsliiiicrc . 

. 1 

Dacca 

. 12 

Kishcnnagur 

1 

Chittagong 

. 11 

Tipptrali 

1 

Purreedpore 

. 11 

Monrslicdahad 

. 3 

Lucknow 

• 7 1 

MyniOiising . 

1 

Tirhoot 

. 8 1 

Ihilina 

2 

Rehar 

. 9 1 

Piirncah 

. 1 

Baraset 

7 ; 

Midnaporc 

1 

tylhet 

. 5 ! 

Other places 

15 

Bombay 

2 i 




09. It will be observed that this Department 


ons of Zemindars and others connected 
with the land . . . 192 

ons of 'I eaehcrs and ^Moousliees . 29 

„ Police Ofliccrs . . 5 

,, Government Court Ofheers . 13 

Draftsmen . . 20 

„ Translators . . ^ 

„ Baker . . -1 

„ ]\bK)k tears . • 

„ Pleaders . . 4 

„ Di>etors . . .9 

„ Merchants . .44 

„ Government Pensioners . S 

„ Clerks . • • ^ 

„ men in no occupation . 5 

chiefly resorted lo by residents of Calcutta 


and the iieiglibourliood. 

70. The hours of attendance are from 10-30 a.m. to 4 p.m., including an intermission of 
half an hour, from 1-30 to i o’clock, for recreation. The Department is closed on Sundays. 
On Friday the hours are from C-30 to 11-30 a. m. The same eighty-eight regular holidays 
(see paragraph 20) are allowed, and the same system is followed with regard to them as m the 
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Arabic Department. But in addition to these, owing^ to most of the Masters being Hindoos 
(thou:;'}) tliey are engaged on the condition that they are not to be exempt from attendance on 
any Hindoo holidays), the Department was closed for one week at the last Doorga Poojah, 
an 1 for four days at that of the previous year. Further, a half holiday is, it seems, allowed 
on every day preceding a regular holiday (and this even was allowed before the last Doorga 
Poojah holidays), and on three or four days in the year, when a Hindoo holiday falls and any 
great tumasha ” is to be seen in the streets, a further half holiday is allow^. The above 
have not, ijowever, been authorized by the higher authorities. 



71. On the margin is shown the number of 
hours devoted by each class to English and Ori- 
ental subjects per week. 

7^. It is unnecessary to particularize the 
course of English studies, it being much the 
same as that pursued in other English bc1)oo1s, 
except that, owing to the variety of Oriental 
languages, there is less time to devote to Eng- 
lish. 

73. The five higher classes read Arabic, which 
is taught up to the standard of the University 
Entrance Examination, or rather higher. The 
text-books are those laid down by the Uni- 
versity. 


74. All classes but tbe eifflith read Persian. Three Monlvies, as above noted, are enter- 
tained for teaching Arabic and Persian. There is a separate Moulvie for Oordoo, and three 
Pandits are entertained for teaching Bengalee. 

75. Both Bengalee and Oordoo are not insisted on. One must bo read, and the choice 
is left optional. At present (exclusive of the Eighth Class, in which Oordoo is compulsory) 
84 read Oordoo and 1 0 1 Bengalee. Bengalee is not read in the Eighth Class, only Oordoo. The 
Persian, Bengalee, and Oordoo text-books are fixed by tiie Principal. 

l' 76. The Department is directly under Mr. Blochmann ; be joined the institution in 
1845— the Assistant Professor (or Head Master as we may, to avoid confusion, -term him), 
a Bourth Grade ofiicer in the Educational Department : an energetic and intelligent teacher, 
an^couversaut, we understand, with Persian, and also possessing some acquaintance with 
AraS?. But the Principal exercises a general supervision. In matters of leave to the 
ma.s3k? and boys, Mr. Blochmann exercises no authority, all applications being forwarded to 
the P^cipal for orders. 

7AThe First Class is taught English and Algebra by Mr. Blochmann, who also 
(besides living instruction to the College Class) is obliged, he informs us, to take the trans- 
lations fi^ Arabic and Persian into English of the first three classes, as the Monlvies do 
not know English. These duties oecui)y Mr. Blochmann four hours on four days, and five 
hours in two days per week. The other English sulijeets of this class are taught by the 
Fourth Master, Baboo Khetter Chundcr Ghose, m. a., an e.xceedingly intelligent young man, 
who was appointed to his present post a few months ago. 


78. The Second Class is taught in all English subjects, not by the Second Master, 


An ex-stnclent nncl scholar^bip-boldcr 
of tbe Hooghly Colleg’e, which lu; left 
in 1853. He baA been teaching in tbe 
Madrassab since 1858. 


Baboo Nundloll Doss, as might naturally have been expected 
(this will be noticed further on), but by the Third Master, 
Baboo Nohinch under Ghose ^ who certainly did not impress us 
favorably either as to ability or energy. 


79. The Third Class is taught in all English subjects by the Fifth Master, Baboo 


Joined tbe iii.stitution as fl teacbep 
in 1854, and holds a Fourth Grade ccr- 


Tripnora Churn Sikdar. This officer has been in bad health, 
he informed us, for the last two years, and is at present 


tifii'ate under the old Kules for classi- 
fying teachers. 


manifestly deficient in the physical strength necessary for 
a teacher. 


An cx-student uiid junior scbolarwhip- 
hobler of tbe Hoc^bly Colb-gi*, which 
he left in 1859 j bu'^ ]>n8H(;(l the Teacber- 
sbip Examiimtiou, and has taught in 
the Madrassiih since 1862. 


80. The Fourth Class is taught in all English subjects by 
the Sixth Master, Baboo Uitrrochmider Bannerjee. 


Ex'Student of tbe Dacca College, 
which he left in 1863, and joined the 
liadrassah as teacher in 1865; took 
B. A. degree ns a Teacher in 1867. 


81. The Fifth Class (First Section) is taught in all English 
subjects by the Seventh Master, Moouakee Uameed-ud-deen 
Ahmvd, B. A., and the Second Section by the English Master, 
Mounshee Synd Ahmud. 
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83. Tlie Seventh Class is taught in all English subjects 
by tlie Eleventh Master^ Baboo Bebikuni Roy. 


t ^ The Sixth Class is taught in all English subjects by 

(which he left m 1864), and undcr-gra- m n/r x n i t j x7 n • ** 

duateof the Calcutta University; joined lenth Master, BaOoo Jogendfonaih bein, 
the Madrassah as teacher in 1868. 

Received his education in the Krish- 
nagurh Anglo- Vernacular School and in 
the Hooghly Normal School ; is an 
under-gr^uate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; was appointed a teaclier in the 
Madrassah in 1868. 

* An ex-student of the Madrassah. 

t Appointed to the Madrassah in 
1868; received his education at Ihin- 
coorah and at the Hooghly College, 
where he held a scholarshii) ; has pussed 
Mie Teachership Exam i nation and tlie 
University Entrance Examination. 


84. The Eighth, or, as it is somewhat improperly called, 
the Infant Class, is lAiight by the Second Master, Baboo 
NundLoll Doss, apjiarently an exceedingly able and intelligent 
man, assisted by the Ninth Moomhee Zalioor Aalum* 

and the Tweltth Master, Baboo Sree Ilumh BhuUacharjetj\ 

85. For three hours daily the boys of this class (at present fifty-four in number) are 
divided into three sections, and taught in the usual manner by Baboo Nuudloll and his two 
Assistants. For the other two hours they are taught as one class by the Baboo alone 
according to wliat is known as the Stowe system, the Assistant Teachers during this period 
simply looking on for the purpose of gaining exi>crience in this system of tcacliing. 

86. It does certainly seem to us a most extraordinary arrangement (Mr. Blochmann 

states he protested against it, but without effect) that the chief Native master and one 
apparently so capable, on receipt of 11180, should be employed in teaching the lowest class. 
He joined tlie institution as Third Master on in 1859, was put in charge of the 

Infant Class in 18il(), and has since then never had anything to do with any other, an additional 
allowance of Rs. 30 per mensem being granted to him for this special duty. In 186^ he 
was promoted to the Second Mastership on R150, which, with the 30 rupees special allowance, 
makes his salary Ks. ItiO. 

87. Though nothing has transpired to show that the Baboo bas in any way neglected 
the duties he was called on to perform, the Committee think it right to mention that he has 
since 18C0 been in receipt of K30 per mensem as Secretary of the Nassau Tea Company, 
of which, the Baboo informs us. Colonel Lees, the Principal, was a shandiolder and managing 
partner. The Head Ofliee of the Company, it appears, was removed to Barrackpore a month 
or two ago, but previous to that it was at 8, Elysium Row (the Board of Examiner’s Oll^), 
There is now a Branch Office at No. 4, Mission Row, where the Baboo attends only mter 
school hours on Friday. He further informed us that Colonel Lees’ connection withnhe 
Company ceased in the early part of 1868. The Baboo has also, for a number of years, ijben 

connected with the Press. In 185S he started the Owdoo 
Guide, being Joint-Editor and Proprietor with another gmtle- 
man. In 1859, on being appointed Third Master, p dis- 
posed of the paper to the Resident Moonshee, Moulvie Kubeerooddeen, at whose Preset had 
all along been printed. Tlie Baboo has, he says, no interest in the paper now, but ccytributes 
articles to it very frequently. 

88. Of the Oriental teachers, the Head Moulvie, Zulfukkar AH, instructs ih^First and 
Tbis officer wnB promoted lust your Second Classes in Arabic and 1 ersian, also the College Class 

to the first MoulvivBliip ; hu had held Arabic ; these duties occuiiying only two hours per diem on 

ex-student of the Arabic Department, lour days of tlie week, and three hours on the other two days, 
in which he held a Senior Scholarehip. This officer docs iiot kuow English, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is a great drawback. It seems to us that a teacher sufficiently acquainted with 
Arabic, Persian and English, and able— a very necessary qualification— to correct translations, 
could be had for the salary of the post, viz,, Rs. 100. 

89. The Second Moulvie, Ahmud Ali (received his education privately), instructs the 
Third Class and the Fourth Class, and the first section of the Fifth Class, in Arabic and Pereian, 
his duties occupying two to three hours daily. This teacher does not know English. It is 
desirable he, too, should do so. He attends at 11-30 a. m. This officer has a private school 
of his own in Taltollah, where there are some sixty-two boys reading Arabic, Persian and 
Oordoo, and the school is open from 6 to 10 a. m. 

90. The Third Moulvie, Abdul Ali (ex-student of the Madrassah, which he left only 
this year), instructs the second section of the Fifth Class in Arabic and Persian, and Sixth and 
Seventh Classes in Persian, his duties occupying three hours per diem. He left the Arabic 
Department, where he had held a Senior Scholarship for three years, to take up this appoint- 
ment. He was allowed — rather an irregular proceeding, as it appears to us — to hold his 
Senior Scholarship for nine months after he had entered on his duties as a teacher, and also to 
retain his residence room for that time. 

91. The Oordoo Teacher, Moulvie Husseen-ud-deen (who received his education private- 
ly), teaches all the classes but the eighth, Oordoo. His duties occupy three hours per diem. 


All Anglo- Oordoo newspaper, pub- 
lished once a week. 
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92. The Head Pundit^ Jojg^opal Shurma, who is said to be an able and efficient teacher, 
instructs the firsts secoud^ third, fourth, and first section of the Fifth Class in Bengalee. His 
duties occupy only two hours per diem. 

93. The Second Puudit (an inferior teacher), Bamprosunno Shnrma, teaches Bengalee 
to the second section of the Fifth Class, and to the Sixth find Seventh Classes, his duties occupy- 
ing not more than two hours per diem. 

It would, we think, be well if the two Pundits were acquainted with English, particularly 
the Head Pundit. 


94. A Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Baboo Shama Churn Day, at Rs. 25 per mensem, is borne 
on the establishment. He lives at a distance of from two to three miles from the Madrassah, 
but is supf»osed to visit it every day about 11-30 a. m. As in the other Government educa- 
tional institutions, to which he is also attached, he examines and reports upon applicant 
for leave (teachers or pupils) on sick certificate, and prescribes for any sick boys who may apply 
to him. Under all tlio circumstances, we think the exi:)endiiure would be better bestowed on 
entertainiug an efficient Native Doctor, who would reside on, or at least close to, the premises, 
and thus be available at any moment. We bad practical proof of this in the case of one resident 
student, whom we found exceedingly ill, and requiring careful and constant medical attendance, 
but who had not been even seen by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 

95. The annual examination of all but the First Class, the examination of which consists 
in going up for the University Entrance Examination, is held in December. Examiners in 
English subjects are generally obtained by the Principal from other institutions. Last Decem- 
ber, Major St. George, being unable to obtain such gentlemen, applied to the Director to ap- 
point Examiners, but he was unable to do so, Tlirougli Air. Bloebmann, however, the services 
of Mr. Simes and Air. Pirie, of the Doveton College, were procured for the occasion. Their 
reports were generally favorable. 

96. In Arabic aiid Persian the examination is conducted by Mr. Bloebmann. In Oordoo, 
by the Resident Aloonsliee, Aloulvie Kubeerootldecn, and in Bengalee, by a Pundit from 
those attached to the Board of Examiners, except during tlie last two years, when this has 
been done by the Head Pundit of the Department. The result of the examination of late years 
has been satisfactory. 


97. There is au annual allowance of Rs. 150 for prizes, in which all classes partici- 
. i. X. V 1 , . . pate but the first. The Examiners give in a list ofboysre- 

2iid tlass, 3 prizes for Kiiplish subjects. ^ i i i i i v i n 

Ipri/Aj „ Arabic „ commeuded 1 or pnzcs, which are awarded accordingly. Pro- 

1 ” Oonloo ** motion is awarded by the Head A1 aster after due considera- 

[ 1 ” Bcugttlee tion. Ou the margin is shown bow the prizes have been 

' rtt distributed, &c., at the late examinations. 

98. As in the Arabic Department, there has if late years 

3 pri7.os for Englis]i su^iocts. distribution of prizes. 

\ 1 prize „ „ writing. t n- • i ^ i ^ 

Vi „ „ Bengalee. 99. In addition to the annual examination, a general ex- 

\ ” ** Persian amination of all the classes is carried out every two months 

ficfwn\e same, by Ml*. Bloclimaiiu, assisted by the third and fourth teachers. 


i, 1 pri/AJ „ Arabic „ 

1. 1 t, II Per-iun „ 

I 1 „ „ Oordoo „ 

\ 1 „ „ Bengalee „ 

3vd C^ss, the same. 

4tliC%s, ditto. 

etbci\— 

Isi 3 prizes for English subjects. 

„ \ 1 prize „ „ writing. 

„ Y ” Bengalee. 

II \ « »» Oordoo. 

II \ » » Persian. 

jS>c^io»,\.e same. 


6th Class, ditto. 

7th Class, ditto. 

8tb Class, — 

Section, 4 prizes for general pro- 
ficiency. 

2nd Section, ditto ditto. 


The result of each examination is not officially recorded, 
though copious notes, Mr. Bloebmann informed us, are kept 
by the Examiners, and the results are verbally communicated 
to the Principal. 


100. The attendance of the masters appears to be regular and satisfactory. 

101. The number of boys in the first or Entrance Class is somewhat stationary, and 
is not, and has not been, so large as might have been expected from the numbers in the lower 
classes. The same remark ap])lies to the second and third classes. 



102. In the margin is shewn the result since 
1862 of the “ University Entrance Examination^^ of 
the pupils of the first class. Regard being bad to the 
number of boys who went up for the examination, the 
result is creditable. But, it the course of Oriental 
studies was not quite so severe, and more in accord- 
ance with the University standard, the senior classes 
would probably increase in numbers, as would the 
successful candidates in the University Entrance Ex- 
amination. Boys, if they do not see their way clear- 
ly to passing the University Entrance Examination, 
often leave the institution after three or four years, 
particularly if they are sons of people of small means. 
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103. The which was instituted in 1863, for the purpose of educating 
up to the standard of the First Examination in Arts such of the pupils of the Anglo- Persian 

U mberof passed the University Entrance Exami- 

s^dents. nation, and wished to continue their studies at the Madrassah, 
may be said to have been a complete failure. The numbers 
composing the class since 1SG3 are shewn in the margin. 
Most of these resigned after a short experience of the system. 
There are now only two students in the College Class. No 
student joined the College" Department this year. 

104. Previous to the afliliation (in 1867) of the Madrassah to tlie Calcutta University, 
we might naturally have expected the number in the class to be small ; but even now students 
shew no disposition to join. Those who have joined were, it appears, induced to do so partly 
,by the smallness of the fees for the education proposed to be afEorded, and partly by the facility 
offered for learning Arabic. 

105. The fee in the College Department is SI ; but besides this, as all students entering 
the Department are obliged also to join the Arabic Department, they pay 8 annas per mensem. 


1863 

1864. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


5 
9 

6 
1 
4 

7 

8 


106. They read Arabic from 10 a. m. to I p. m., and at 1-30 go to Mr. Blochmann for 
instruction in English ; by which time they are, that gentleman states, a good deal exhausted 
by their previous work. Mr. Blochmann further states that so much of his time being taken 
up with the duties of the Anglo-Pcrsiaii Department, he really has not leisure to give them the 
necessary instruction. In addition to the Arabic of the Arabic Department, these students 
have also to read the University standard in Arabic under the Head Moiilvie of the Anglo- 
Persian Department. They have no rest throughout the week, having to come on Sunday 
to the Arabic Department, and on Friday, when that Department is closed, for instruction in 
English. No student has yet gone up to the First Examination in Arts. It is, we think, 
impossible to expect students who have compulsorily to devote so much time to Arabic, to be 
able to keep pace in a difficult English course with others who have only, in Arabic, to attain 
to the University standard. If joining the Arabic Department hud been left o]>tional, the ex- 
periment of a College Class might, we are of opinion, have had a better chance of success. 

108. Attached to the institution arc two officers, the Moonshee " and the Resident 

Moonshee, " each on Rs. 50, regarding whom we are asked to report. They arc uu(kr the 
direct orders of the Principal. ¥ 

109. The Moonshee, " Moulvie Golam Kadir (a student of the old Madrassah las far 
back as 1822), was appointed to that post in 1S56. In 181-6, he informs us, he was apjbinted 
a teacher of Oriental languages in the Martiniere at Lucknow, but that appointment w« after 
some years abolished. His duties are to take at 10 a. m. the attendance of the Prof' Isors in 
the Arabic Department, to receive from the Professors at 10-15 a. m, the register of r tendance 
of students, to make a daily abstract of the registers, and send the registers to the ^Principal ; 
to receive the applications for short leave from the Arabic Professors, and forward /lem to the 
Principal ; to take charge of any class in the unforeseen absence of its Professor, tVtake charge 
of the order book of the Principal, and to translate the PrincipaPs orders into Pereian ; to assist 
in supervising the annual examination, to take the attendance of the resident students in their 
rooms at 9 r. m. ; to help, on occasions, to examine the answers of the students in the Scholar- 
ship Examinations ; to collect the fees of the Arabic Department, and make them over to the 
Head Clerk, to test the “ Sharafutnamahs " or certificates of respectability. (See paragraph 15.) 

110. He lives in the College, having one so-called office-room upstairs, and one residence 
room on the ground floor. The second room was given to him, by Colonel Lees, to accommo- 
date some of his family who live with him, otherwise, he admits, one room would be sufficient. 
He is a worthy old man of seventy-six, and a thorough believer in the atl vantage of an Eng- 
lish education ; but is now quite past work, and should, in our opinion, be at once pensioned, 
as be himself is desirous of being. He has one son in the Presidency College, another a Deputy 
Magistrate, Moulvie Ahmud (a distinguished student), and a third, a Teacher in the Anglo- 
Persian Department. 

111. The Resident Moonshee" (not, however, that he resides), Moulvie Kubcerooddoon, 
was appointed to the post by Colonel Lees in 1858. He is an ex-studeiit of the Madrassah. 
He went through the entire course and held a senior scholarship for two or three years. 
Before being appointed Resident Moonshee," he officiated for a short time as chief Kazoe 
of the Sadder Court. In 1856 he was, he tells us. Examiner of Candidates for Law Oilicer- 
ehips, though he himself did not pass that examination till 1859. He has been SAerisladar of 
the Board of Examiners since 1856. 

5 a 
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112. His duties are— 

To look after the resident students. 

To test the certificates of respectability in the Anglo-Persian Department. 

To assist in the preparation of the examination papers in the Arabic Department. 

(In Colonel Lees' absence preparing these papers entirely.) 

To look after the menial servants. 

113. He lives outside the College^ about 100 yards distant, but visits it, be 8a3rs, at least 
once a day, generally in the morning, sometimes oftencr. He used to go round the residence 
rooms every evening at 9 p. m., and see that all resident students were present; bat for the 
last four or five months he has only done this occasionally, the duty, with the sanction of the 
Principal, being taken up by the “ Moonshee,^* who resides on the premises. 

114. The Resident Moonshee is an extensive publisher of Ordoo, Persian, and Arabic 
literature. In 185G he received an advance from Government of R3,290 (with which 
he purchased a printing press), for the purpose of printing a fresh edition of the "Jamiur* 
Rumoozli ** and the “ Hamasa,^^ now text-books of the Arabic Department, on condition that he 
should refund the money as he sold the books. He repaid the entire amount to Govern- 
ment in the course of three years, the last instalment in 1859. Owing to the small demand for 
those Looks, he informs us half of them remain on his hands, and the transaction has resulted 
in loss to him. The loan by Government was, however, the means of his establishing on his 
own account an excellent printing press. Most of the Oriental text-books of the Madrssah, 
and all of the Universit}' are printed by him at this press, some on his own account, and some 
on ac-count of Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Company, and others. The Moulvie also prints, 
and is Proprietor of, the Ordoo Guide newspaper, which he purchased (see paragraph 87) from 
the Second Master eight years ago. 

115. He also supervises and manages Colonel Lces^ printing press at the Office of the 
Board of Examiners, receiving a commission on the profits, and he sells books on account of 
Colonel Lees at his (the Moulvie^s) own press. The commission payable to him by Colonel 
Lees is 20 per cent, on the profits. The accounts for the last three years have not been adjusted, 
but ill previous years the commission amounted to H25 to 30 per mensem. The purchase 
of prize books in the Arabic Department is also left to the Moulvie, as is noted in another part 
of this report. 

lie. The Resident Moonshee has of late years, and very unnecessarily as it seems to us, 
had three rooms in the building set apart for him — two above, and one below. As lie does not 
resid&in the premises, such accommodation might, in our opinion, have been turned to better 
purpoK. 

117. We consider that the services of both the Moonshee and the Resident Moonshee 
mightladvantagcously be dispensed with, and that their duties might without any detriment, 
but raftier the contrary, be otherwise provided for. For instance, a Resident Professor might 
look aAr the resident students ; and as for the Moonsliee's share in the examination work, we 
are cleaky of opinion tbat persons quite unconnected with the College should conduct the 
examinaAn. 

118. ^tte services of the ^'Persian Writer,^^ Moonshee Khoda Nuwaz, attached to the 
Arabic DepVtment on R12-8 per mensem, might also, we think, be dispensed with. At 
present he assists the ** Moonshee in writing up the registers, &c., but this duty might be 
easily arranged for in some other way ; for instance, the Arabic Librarian, who has very little, 
if anything, to do, could be utilized much more than he is at present. 

119. The present Head Clerk was appointed in December 1866, by Colonel Lees, on a 
salary of H40. He also receives R20 as English Librarian. He is directly under the 
Principal. He has deposited R2,0U0 Guvernment papers as sseurity for good conduct. 

120. His duties are — 

To enter in the Order Book the daily orders of the Principal. 

To prepare monthly bills. 

To receive the schooling fees collected by the Head Muster of the Anglo- Persian Depai-tment, the 
Moonshee of the Arabic Department, and the Head Master of the Branch School. 

To remit the fees to the Bank of Bengal three or four times a month. 

To make an abstract of the collection in each Department, and submit the same to the Principal 
after the money has been lodged in the Bank of Bengal. 

To prepare cheques for the Principal's signature in favor of the individual Masters. 

To draw petty salaries, Ac., and make them over to the recipients from whom receipts are taken. 

To write up the amount of receipts and disbursements, Ac., for the month. 

121. The following is the history of the embezzlement by the late Head Clerk referred 
to in paragraph 2 of your letter under reply. The Principal has an account with the Bank of 
Bengal, and into this account are paid all salary, library, prize, bills, &c., the Principal draw- 
ing by cheque as money is wanted. The schooling fees instead of being, as in other institu- 
tions, paid direct into a Government Treasury, are supposed to be also so paid into the said 
account. No monthly or quarterly account is rendered of these fees to higher authority. The 
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total sum collected each month is deducted from the Establishment salary bill of each month, 
and the Examiner of Claims sends the Principal a cheque for the amount of the Establishment 
salary bill, minus the amount of fees collected. 

122. In September 1866, Colonel Lees on proceeding on leave to the Punjab, made over 
the Principals duties to Major St. George, and at the same time ijave him a cheque on tlie Bank 
of Bengal for the balance at credit of the Principal. The late Hea.l Clerk then produced a 
statement showing the state of the acjcount in detail. Major St. George has not the slightest 
recollection what sum was mentioned in the cheque, nor did he look at the Bank Pass Book to 
test the correctness of the cheque. Conhd ^nt that all was right, he endorsed it for the pur* 
pose of opening a new account in his own name, and left with the said Head Clerk, to send as 
usual to the Bank with the Pass Book. A few days afterwards Major St. George drew a 
small cheque, but was informed by the Secretary, Bank of Bengal, that there were no assets. 
Supposing there were some mistakes, he then sent for the Head Clerk, and requested him to 
bring his accounts. The clerk attended in the afternoon. Major St. George was not at home, 
but on his return learnt that the clerk had not brought the accounts. On the following day a 
peremptory order was issued for the clerk's attendance with his books, and he sent in a medical 
certificate the next morning, asking for a few days' leave, which Major St. George granted, 
not believing that any fraud had been perpetrated, and not wishing the Baboo should think he 
suspected him. Major St. George does not remember whetlier he made any enquiry into the 
accounts at this period ; but as on the expiry of the leave the clerk, instead of presenting 
himself, applied for extension, he began to suspect something was wrong, and ordered him to 
join his post at once. The clerk failing to do this. Major St. George proceeded to the Bank 
of Bengal to ascertain the state of the College account. He also instituted an enquiry in the 
College Office, and found that the statement of account prepared when he took over charge 
and the account books had been carried off. It was also discovered that the counterfoil of the 
cheque, which he received from Colonel Lees, had been torn out. 

123. When Major St. George began his enquiries, he found in the Office an English 

Memorandum dated 1864, bearing no signature, but in the hand- writing of the Head Clerk, 
which showed that in IhOt there was a balance in the Bank of Bengal of R812-10-6 on 
account of Arabic Library, and fines and sales of old books, &;c. There also appeared the sum 
of R3,900, which bad been advanced by Government to Colonel Lees and the Resident 
Mooiishee for the publication of Arabic works (of this R3,290 repaid by the Resident 
Moonshee in 1859, sec paragraph 11 A). Opposite this item was the remark paid by cheque,i^ 
which Major St. George, without referring to the Pass Book or Cheque Book, took to meaT 
that the amount had been actually repaid to Government by cheque, and therefore no longer 1 
balance in the Bank. Major St. George also found that since 1863 three years’ allowancJ, 
(fil,260) for the Arabic Library had been received, and had not been expended. Puttini, 
therefore, all this together, and aided by the Bank Pass Book, the Cheque Book, and jhe 
College Pay Ledger, be considered that a sum of a little over R2,000 was alone miss/g, 
and the deficit Avas at once accounted for, by finding that the schooling fees for some m/iths 
previous had not been paid into the Bank, but had been retained by the clerk. J 

124. Major St. George then sent to the clerk's house to see if the College accoui^ were 
Acre, but he was informed that the clerk had absconded, and that no books had beei/left be- 
hind, and that his family knew nothing of his whereabouts. No report was made to the Police, 
but Major St. George wrote to Colonel Lees telling him what had occurred. lu reply. Colonel 
Lees requested Major St. George to consult Mr. Berners (Colonel Lees’s Attorney), and to en- 
deavour to obtain the money from the clerk's uncle, who was supposed to be security for him. 
Mr. Berners wrote to the uncle, but there being no security bond, the so-called security was 


found worthless. 

125. A few days after thi«, three or four of the clerk's friends came to Major St. George, 
and offered to pay R2,U00, on the condition that he would not prosecute. Believing this 
to amount nearly to the sum abstracted. Major St. George consented, and the amount was 
at once paid and remitted to the Bank of Bengal to the credit of the Principal. Major St. 
George does not appear to have been at the first made acquainted by Colonel Lees that the 
amount abstracted was very much in excess of R2,000, and it was subsequent to what has just 
been stated that the former heard from Colonel Lees that the R3,900, referred to in para- 

,graph 123, had not been repaid to Government. 

126. Colonel Lees returned to duty on 3rd December 1 866, and took the matter up him- 
self. A new clerk was then appointed, but, according to his account, it was not till April 
1808 that a full and searching enquiry into the deficit was completed. It was only then, he 
says, he found that the accounts showed that a sum of R4, 284-6-3, in addition to the 
H2,000 paid by the late clerk's friends (total R6,284-6-3), had been embezzled, that is to 
say, that for a length of time the late clerk had systematically misappropriated all the 
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Echooling fees, and that the Principal apparently had failed to give the accounts, and par* 
ticularly the Bank Pass Book, even when making over charge, the one glance which would 
have at once revealed the true state of things. The clerk^s rascality only, in fact, came to 
l^ht when all the balances on account of the Arabic Library, and the advances repaid for 
Arabic publications, had been expended. 

127. The said sum of HI, 284-6-8 was paid into the Principals account at the Bank of 
Bengal by Colonel Lees just before he went to England in 1868. Major St. George states 
that no report to Government was made, as Colonel Lees had made himself responsible for the 
total defalcations. 

128. Further comment from us on the above narrative, particulaily in Colonel Lees^ ab- 
sence, seems to be uncalled for. We would remark, however, that it is not at all clear that 
any account books were kept in the late Head Clerk^s time, with the exception of the Bank 
Pass Book, the Establishment Book, and the Cheque Book, and we consider that the H3,900 
repaid on account of Arabic jmblications, and other sums the property of Government, should 
at once have been repaid to Government and not kept lying idle at the Principalis credit in the 
Bank. 

If they had been repaid, a large part of the embezzlement might have been prevented ; for, 
without the schooling fees, the full amount of the monthly salary hills could not have been 
drawn from the PrincipaVs account in the Bank. 

1 29. A proper system of accounts is now in force, though we think it would be better 
that the Principal should sign them every month. We also think that schooling fees should, 
as in other Schools and Colleges, be immediately, on collection, paid into the Government Trea- 
suiy, and the necessary receipt forwarded to higher authority, instead of the present practice 
as described above in paragraph 121, 

130. *We may also here mention that the present accounts kept in all three Departments 

of schooling fecs^ collections arc extremely faulty, and are not such as are in use in other edu- 
cational institutions. For instance, there is no column for or check on the unrealized balances 

of former months. This, however, can of course be easily corrected by an order from the 

higher Educational authorities. It would, therefore, be useless to enter into further detail. 

£ 131. On the 1st July of the present year there was a sum of HS,512-2, to the credit of 

the Principal, in the Bank of Bengal. The 
detail of the balance items is shown in the 
margin, from which it will be seen that the 
advances repaid many years ago on account of 
Government publications have not yet been 
credited to Government. 

132. The Arabic Library is located in a 
largo room, or rather two rooms thrown into 
one, in the upper floor. It contains 3, 1 28 books, 
and we found it apparently in good order, 
though there are many useless volumes, such as 
Persian copies of old regulations, &c., which 
mii»ht be sold as waste paper. The present 
Librarian (an ex-student of the Madrassah), 
Moulvie Abdool Klialik, an old man, and some- 
what past work, has been in charge since 1855, and is assisted by the Persian writer adverted 
to in paragraph 118. There w^as a catalogue when he took charge, and he has since prepared an 
alphabetical catalogue. He found more books on taking charge than the catalogue showed. 
He received from the former Librarian 2,914 books; 213 have been added since then, hut for a 
number of years no new books have been purchased. The Library allowance is fi420 per 
annum, and this sum has been regularly drawn (though unexpended) every year. There is 
now to the credit of the Library, in the Bank of Bengal, R3,142-l-6. Major St, George 
informed us that the reason of such a large accumulation is, that Colonel Lees made some 
arrangements in Egypt and Europe for the supply of rare Arabic and Persian Works which 
could not be purchased in India, and that these arrangements have seemingly fallen through. 

133. Shortly after the appointment of the present Librrian, he was also appointed 
Resident Moonshee, and conducted the duties of both oflSces for four or five months ; but 
owing to disputes with the late Ameen of the institution he was relieved of the Resident 
Moonshee^s duties, and has since been Librarian only. Teachers and holders of scholarships 
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are allowed to take books out of the Library. Other students are allowed to come to the 
Library and refer to books, but are not allowed to take them away. It would be better, we 
think, if a few more Arabic Dictionaries, which are too expensive for many students to pur- 
chase, were made available for their use. 


134. It has been the custom for the Principal to exercise his own discretion in the pur- 
chase of Arabic books. No list of books to be purchased is submitted, nor is any account of 
expenditure rendered to the Director of Public Instruction. 


135. The Library of the Anglo- Persian Department is in charge of the Head Clerk, who 
on this account receives RiO per mensem. When he took charge in December 1866, no 
catalogue was forthcoming, but the Principal directed liim to prepare one, which he did. The 
books were compared with this catalogue last December by the Head Clerk, and found correct. 
It is impossible for us to say whether any of the books purchased previous to 1866 are missing ; 
but the present state of the Library is, so far as we could judge, satisfactory. We would re- 
commend, however, that in future the Head Clerk and Principal attest with their initials the 
receipt of all new books, and that on a change in the office of Principal, the new incumbent 
should certify that be lias received charge of the Library in proper order. The same might 
be done in the Arabic Department. 

136. At the end of each year a list of books required for the Library of the Anglo- 
Persian Department is drawn up by the Principal, in consultation with the Head Master, and 
submitted to the Director for approval. The annual allowance on this account is Rlr20. 
We would suggest the supply to the institution of a few sets of the beautiful educational dia- 
grams, which can now be had very cheap in England ; also of small models of machinery, and 
such like, and of globes, of which there is, in our opinion, a deficiency. Such would, we think, 
be far more useful than the great mass of the books which arc annually purchased for the 
Library. For instance, we find that RIO is expended every year in the purchase of a Calcutta 
Directory. 


Arabic Department, 


137. As regards the petty servants, exclusive of the Branch School attached to the 

College, we find that only one durvvan out of 
three borne on the establishment is really 
entertained. One of the other two nominal 
durwans is attached as a furash to the Pril 
paKs Office at Elysium How, but he sleep! 
the College premises, and looks after the si 
lights which are kept burning at night injf 
passages, &e. The third man does general / 
in the Madrassab. 
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138. There are nominally six sweep rs, but 
only five are really entertained. ascer- 

tained that the total sanctioned am^'^nt, R28, 
is paid to them through their head, a female sweeper. In the time of tlie late IJfead Clerk, 
however, R27 were alone paid, one rupee being appropriated by that officer. The Sweeper 
Establishment might certainly be reduced. There is not work for five sweepers. One niallee 
might also be dispensed with, and one of the hurkarus, 

139. The rooms on the ujiper floor of the building are occupied, as we fouud on personal 
inspection, as follows : — 

11 by 19 resident students, 

5 as class-rooms by the fiv^e Arabic classes. 


1 by the Moonsliec as his office-room. 

1 by Assistant Professor Moulvie Abdool Hye. 

1 as a receptacle for the Delhi Library books. 

2 by the Madrassab Arabic Library, 

2 for some years past occupied by the Resident Moonshee, but, on our 
enquiries beginning, vacated by that officer and now used as the Principal’s 
office-rooms. 


1 has been empty for the last three months. 


Total 


24 rooms. 
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140. The rooms on the gfround floor we found occupied as follows 
1 by the College Class/^ 

1 as a boys^ tifiin-room. 

1 by the Bengalee classes. 

1 by the Oordoo „ 

1 by the Persian „ 

8, four of which are iu the eastern wing of the main buildings by the English 
classes. 

1 by the Arabic Librarian as a residence. « 

1 as a Professor^s tiffin-room. 

1 by the Resident Moonshee (full of his Arabic publications). 

1 by the “ Moonshee as a residence. ^ 

1 by two resident students. 

1 as a tiffin-room for Moonshee Ameer Ali^s sons. 

1 as a refreshment-room for Hindoo Teachers and Pundits. 

1 as a prayer-room. 

I'by the English Library. 

3 for old furniture, &c., used at the examinations. 

1 by the furash alluded to in paragraph 137. 

Total ... 26 rooms. 


141. In addition to the above, on the ground floor, in the western wing of the main 
building, Mr. Bloch mann occupies the great hall and adjoining two good rooms as his private 
residence, attached lo which, but not really used, are two empty good-sized rooms, and a kind 
of passage-room, all of which might be turned to account. 

142. The two small round houses, one on each side of the main entrance, are occupied 

•2MtheRe»idcutMoon,hcc’8stnble8. the durwan. The small isolated godowa 


1 Cook-house tor resident studeuta. 

1 the “ Moonshce's ” cook-house. 

8 by a bhccstce, durwau, and a furash. 

4 by Mchtcrs. 

1 empty. 

1 by the Arnbic Librarian’s firewood 
f 7 Privies, of which three are for the Mooushees, 
\ Ac., and the rest for the boys. 

1 by a mallee. 
i 3 by mchtcrs. 

\2 by Mr. Plochmann as godowns. 
p by „ „ staldes, Ac. 

by „ „ kitchen. 

4 by Mr. Hlochmann’s private servants. 

TUPrivies of Mr. Ulocmauu’s servauts. 
l\ mpty. 


at the north-east corner of the compound is at 
present empty. It was formerly used as a 
bath-room for the students. In the other 
similar godown, at the north-west comer, one 
of the malices resides. 

143. The east block of godowns,* which 
are greatly in want of repair, is occupied as 
per margin. The west blockf is occupied as 
per margin. 


wPrivies of Mr. Ulocmauu’s servauts. 144. We certainly think that *the accorn- 

l\mpty. raodation comprised in the Aladrassah might 

be turiud to much better use. There is no actual necessity for Mr. Blochmann's residence on 
the prenkses. As remarked above in paragraph 11^, it seems to be entirely unnecessary 
that the \isident Moonshee should, under present circumstances, have any special accom- 
modation ; and it is in our opinion irregular that the Moonshee should have more than one room^ 
and that the Assistant Professor, Moulvie Abdool Hye, or his brother, the Arabic Librarian, 
should have a room at all. Further, the rooms used by the “ furash,^’ and for holding old 
furniture, and many others, might be made available for other and more useful and legitimate 


purposes. 

145. All the spare accommodation should, in our opinion, be given up to students who, 
from poverty, &c., find it difficult to get lodging elsewhere in Calcutta. We think, too, that 
three students might, without difficulty or danger to health, be accommodated in each room. 

146. No register is kept of applications for rooms, but on a vacancy occurring, the 
Resident Moonshee recommends some suitable student to the Principal. Formerly this was 
done in communication with the Professor of the class to which the student belonged ; but of 
late years the Professors do not appear to have been consulted. 

147. It would be well if the resident students were made to keep their rooms tidy, and 
if some better means of ablution were provided. At present they bathe in the quadrangle 
garden, with water which they draw in lotas from the two wells there. Some of them get 
their food gratis outside in the houses of respectable Mahomedans. Others, again, are entirely 
dependent on their own resources, each paying a purveyor (khorakiwala) S3- 10 to 4 per 
mouth for two cooked meals per diem of a very simple character. The purveyor cooks the 
food io one of the out-offices of the College, and brings it to the rooms of the students. 

148. The resident students must be within the College gates by 9 p. M. In sooh a 
locality we think 8 o^clock would be better. 
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149. Certain small fees are paid by the scholarship-holders, &c., to some of the menial 
servants of the establishment, but the payments are voluntary, and cannot be looked on as 
a hardship. 

150. We now come to the Branch School, which we have reserved to the last, as it is a 
totally distinct establishment, thoiijjh also under the supervision of the Principal. It was 
established in 1851 as a place of education for Mahoinedari boys of a lower class; such boys, in 
fact, as could not be admitted into the An^lo-Persian Department of the Madrassah owini*’ to 
their inability to produce the necessary certificate of respectability. There are, however, in 
the school, boA'R who could, if they pleased, enter the Anglo- Persian Department. 

151. The school is at present located in No. , Elliot Road, the rent of which is 
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Rs. 125 per mensem. The locality is under 
all the circumstances suitable enough. The 
establishment entertained is as per margin, 
and with efficient teaching and supervision the 
school ought to be an excellent one. 

152. The schooling fee is 8 annas per 
mensem, while that of the Anglo-Pcrsian De- 
partment is Rl. Hindi los are admitted, but 
they pay a fee of Rl per mensem. Only some 
10 or 12 Hindoos have ever been on the rolls, 
and they chiefly in the higher classes. 


15.1. The course of education is that laid down for the Universirt^ Entrance standard, 
but we should recommend the text-books of tlie lower classes being looked at by the higher 
Educational authorities. It would rather appear the Head Master has had his own way too 
much in this matter. 

No. of Bovs. 154i. The holidays and hour 
1854-55 ... ... ... 105 of study arc the same as in the 

1850-56 ... ... ... 143 Aniilo-Persiari Department. Tiicre 

18'»7-58 ... ... ... 7 i 00 limit as to age a.s regards 

18:i8-5i) ... ... ... 54 admission, or as to the nuAiber 

l85‘.)-00 ... ... ... 00 f 1 • Tmi 

1800-01 ... ... ... 120 of years a l>oy may remain, f The 

186»i-02 ... ... ... ... 135 nominal iiumher of boys cp. the 

18o'u04 ■” 140 on November 1 st, 'vas 

1864-05 ... ... ... ... 120 151, but the late average eitend- 

1^3 anceis only 105. The .^vuriigre 

18(57-08 ... ... ... ... 107 dcilv attendance since 1854-55 

1868-69 ... ... ... ... 105 . : . 

is shown 111 the margin., 

153. There are eight classes, the Ir.t class being taught in all branches by iho Head 
Calcutta 61 

24.1Vrp«nn!ihs ... ... ... ... ... 43 and so oil. As in the Arabic De- 

Hoophly ... ... ... ... ... IS partment, hut few bevs go through 

Dacca ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 , , , ^ 

Burdwan ... ... ... ... ... 8 the whole course. Tlie ]»rescnt 

Other places ... ... ... ... 11 l)o\scomo from the jdaces as per 

margin. The school exists, it may be said, entirely for the benefit of Calcutta and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 


Calcutta 

24-lVr^iinniihs 

Hoophly 

Dacca 

Burdwan 

Other places 


No. of Boys. 

105 
343 
101 
74 
54 
90 
120 
135 
3 25 
140 
120 
125 
128 
107 
105 


« ^ at a , r lo 6 . The parentage of the boys 

Petty Landholders, Aymadars, &c. ... ... ... 30 . ^ ° 

Shop-kecpiTs ... ■ ... ... .. ... 20 JS as ])er margin. 

Tradesmen ... ... ... ... ... 15 257 There are at present five 

Native Doctors ... ... ... ... ... J1 , -> 11 x 1 j 

Ifoonshces ... ... ... ... 10 Hindoos in the 1 st class, and 

Kbansaiiiahs and other domestic servants ... ... ... 22 three ill the 2nd class. They join 

Police Officers . !!! ... ... !!! 2 the school, it i.s said, as the stan- 

Mookhtears and Writers ... ... ... 10 dard is lo\v and admission to the 

Sircar^', Duftrees, &c. ... ... ... ... 12 _ ^ , -i w • 1 i 

1 st Class IS easily obtained, whence 

boys can go up to the University Entrance Examination. Boys not imfreqiicntly transfer 
themselves to this school from the Anglo-Persian Department, on account sometimes of the 
lowness of the fee, and sometimes for other reasons, such as the hope of early promotion, &c. 

158. Promotion is made at the end of each year, but it appears by the Head Master^s 
own admission that boys are often promoted who are not fit for the classes to which they are 
promoted. This is done to fill up the ranks of the higher classes a little, as otherwise they 
would dwindle away altogether. 


6 
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]r)0. The Mniinal examinjitioii is conducted by Mr, Blochmann (vvlio, Ijowever, has no 
concern 'with the sehool), assisted sometimes by Mr. Pirie, of the Dovctoii College. Prizes are 
then awnrd(‘d to the value of 1, live to each class — three for En*»li6h siibj(‘Cts and two for 
vernaculars. The Principal distributes them, but tliere is no public ceremony. The result 
have of late not been at all satistii<*tory, excc])t sometimes in the lower classes. 

160. Nor lias the school heeii sncces>fnl at the Entrance Examination, 'i’he result of 

that examination is ffiven in the 

I ■ . . . ” 

mar-^in. It will be observed that 
out of twenty who passed in 
fourteen yea rsj nin% were Hindoos. 
The Head Master attributes this 
unsuciJfss to the had training of 
the lower classes. He states that 
the 2nd and tilh masters are good, 

I and the rest indifferent and care- 
! less in the iieirormaiicc of their 
I duties. 

I I (i 1 . To ns, though it seems 
I that, as a body, the under masters 
an* not inefficient, that the Head 
Ma>ti‘r is, in addition tf) what we 
sliall m(‘ntion ]uesently, dclicient 
in capacity, cncigy, and know- 
ledge of hi.'^ Work, and tliat tiu* sdiool owes its present wi(‘telu*d state to want (»f ]>roj)er 
sn}>* rvision. ^lajor ^ (jeorge's visits ndinittedly have bi eii i*\ceedingly larc, and if the 
Head Master is t(» be bolieV(‘«l, Colonel Lees has only visit *d tin* sebool twice during seven 
years, and any ( tiler authority never. No visiting book is kept,'' says tin* Head Master, 
“and it would be n>(*lessj as no one eonit‘?> to the seiio'*l. The Principal never sends for me; 
all intercourse i^^ by h‘ttcr/’ Ts it tlieii to be w’ondcn*(l at that tin* sch-M>l 1. ft to its Native 
teaeliers slnaild liav(* fallen into a dis^nganized '•tatc? We are eoiivinecd that w'itli ai.ytliing 
like ]>roper supervision tin* siduxd could lx* soon ])iit on a most healthy fooling, and lx* of the 
greatest Ixmelit to the edass it is inteinlcd to s»‘rve. 

S 62. Tile Library allowanee is -R*2()l j>er aiinnin. The Ixxdc*- are lent to masters and 
ts, but little real use is made oi' tbeni. The <*atalogue ba 1 not been j>ioperly written up^ 
any, as it ap]K*ars to us, utterly nnsuitaide bo(»ks ba\t‘ of late been purchased. It seenis 
to us, andeed, that tile allowanee really l»enetils no one but Thacker, Spink and (\>inpany, 
or w^lnT.'Vcr siipnlics the Ixxikv. Fur instance, W'c ibnnd a beaut ifnlly got up drawing-r(X)in 
editioUKjf the PilgrimV Progress bad latelv been jmrebased ior -RPZ, and Napidem’s Corre- 
spondciile witn King Joseph for Hl:J, and Froii Ic's Ilisioiy of I'higland bu' ft?!, ice. 
We beg iytroiii;ly to recomniciid that the allowance be witlidrawn. and tliat the use of the 
books of the Anglo- Persian Department may be allowed to llie masters and pu])ils of tht. 
Braiicli S(diool. 

16-L ■(V> found the ffcad M.ister keeps no proper accounts of tlic iiKMU'y he collects on 
account of sciu'ol mg fees, nor (»l the re//// ////c/// cxjicndit urc, lor wlii(di it*5 - per niciiseiii are 
regularly drawn. A\ e found also he had chaigcd and drawn Kb per mcns*‘m for jaipil 
teachers, who had not been employed, ami others, wdio bad nominally been enijiloV'-d, liad not 
been paid for months, though the aimnuits due bad be**n received by the Head Alastt-r long 
ai:o. Furtli(‘r, be c<»iild not explain st*v*Tal (diarges we rcimirketl in ibt* late contingent bills, 
and told ns most iiiiblnshing falsidi o-xL (<rc the evideiUM-) as to the system in force as n‘gards 
lemi^^ion of lines for ab.-ence. One cu'c of wdiat can be li.irdly tiM’incd lesstiian miNippro- 
])riation of > annas on account ol a line w’as cbiarly brought boiiii! to liiin. Tiic j»rool' against 
liim wa*- so ovcrwdu IrniTig, that In* was at last lorctxl to unsay a great (b‘al of what he had 
previously a—erted. Anything more di-graccful w'c can hardly concidve. 

KM. AVc are clearly of o])inion he should be at once (linnisscd fnun his post, and his 
acco\mt^, su(di a- they arc-, carel'ully s(a-minis''d in detail. In tin* short time we c<»uld devote 
to tlcir (‘xaminatiou, wc found that in February l8bS, K7 less than his account shewed as 
remitt«'d to the IL‘ad (21eik of the Madras>ali had been really remitted. This seems nevtu' to 
have been brought, cither by the clerk (d* the Branch wScliool (»r by the Head Clerk of the 
Ma irassah (for which thc\ arc highly to blame), to the notice of tlie Prim ifial, though, if the 
accounts had been pio])cily s(*rnliiiis(‘cl, it would have been at once apparent, as it was to us. 
The Head Master has since, we understand, jiaid up tiie sum. 

165. Put all tlii< is, of com^-e, the simple result of the want of supervision. The remedy 
is a tborongh overliaiiliiig of the winde school by tlic higher Educational authorities. 


;Xo. of li(»ys Tatiil How 
j ill llu‘ No. I many 
; Isi class. | passed. IHiiuUni 


1855 

1856 

1857 
185S 

1859 

1860 
I8nl 
1862 
1863 

1 8ti5 
1866 
1S67 
1868 


16 

11 

a 

la 

10 

10 

la 

JO 

12 

8 

6 

10 

14 

9 


a 

20 
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166. Tho above will, we trust, enable the Lieutenant-Governor to understand tbe exact 
present position of tbe three departments of tbe Aladrassah. We will now, as suecinctly as 
we can, state wbat reforms we would reeommeiid. It is uiineeessary, we think, to trace the 
chanp^es which have Irotn time to time taken place in the Aladra.-sah, since its establishment 
by Warren Hastinp^s, as we have reason to believe such information is already bciore Govern- 
ment in a very clear form. 

167. Our enqniri s, we consider, have clearly established that the Madrassab, as a ])lace 
of Arabic learninpf, lias, of late years, <rreatly sunk, and with ^ood reason, in the j)opular 
estimation, Ibis result beiiii^tlie effect the present five years^ course of instruction, instead 
of the old eip^ht years^ course ; of the ina])]>ropriate character of some of the text books ; of 
the lowness of the standard required to obtain and retain scholarshijis ; of the inferiority of 
tlie professors (ex -students of the institution) ; of the want of incentive to learn since law 
officerships, &c., were abolished, and of the want of active interest in the in>titiitit)n on thi' 
part of the higher authorities p^om^rally. All classes of iJahomcdans, wt* believe, concur with 
us in thinking that the Arabic department reijuires entiri‘ and immediate remodelling. As 
at present constituted, it is sim])ly useless to the students themselves, and to the Government 
which sup))orts it. 

16'>. Tbe «-n*at end in view bv a Wabomedan in tbe study of Arabic is an acquaintance 
with bis religious law as eontaiiied in the original Arabic books. Arabic literalun?, logic, 
rhetoric, &c., are all 8im])ly tbe means to tbi^ end; and, excej>t so far as lliey conduce to this 
end, be has no regard for tliem. At the same time be ba^ no exclusive inlioit ion of gaining 
his livelihood by setting iqi as a ^loidlab, or a ndiglous Teacher. On the con'rrarv, he is, ccpial- 
ly with ethers, bent on obtaining, when bis (‘diication is finished, tbe most j)rofilabIe and honor' 
able worldly (‘mplovmeiit in lii-; power. Freun all we can learn, bi»wever,,t lie Arabic edneatior 
of late yiMi’s obtainable in tbe Madrassab is (‘xeet dingly su])ertlcial, — iiidcfal of but small use 
to him even in a religious p<»int of vit w’ ; while of general education, calculated t() help a 
Mabomedan boy on in tbe world, there is absobiwdy inuie. 

166. This is p(‘reeivcd by nom* more clt'arlv than tlu* Mahomedari eommuiiity themselves 
and W'C have the strongest ]»ossiblo ]»raeti<*al (Iemon'*trarion in the fact that the great mass of 
Mah<»medans round (’aleut^a send their sons to the Anglo-Tersian d<*partinent of the insti- 
tution, wiiere they must meds lx* coii1<*nt with what is hardly more than a mere smattering 
of Arabic. It would, indeed, lx* far belter to abolish t lie Arabic d(‘j'arlment alt<'gi‘t her, than 
allow the ])reseiit state of things to eontinne for a day longer than is absolutely necessity to 
carry out tlu* reforms wbicb w’c are about to ]>ro]»o.se. 

170. It may be said tliat since the abolition of law ofTierrships, tbe introdaetiim of the 
Penal Code, ^^o., &(•., CJovernnient is not interested in k(‘e])ing up the M.idra-^ah a< a ])laee 
of iiistrnetion in Arabie law, which, except as reganls actual religious ob^ervaiiees (tin* ti‘ach- 
iiig of which to any ela-is (»f il^ subjects tbe Ib-iti^b (iovernment repudiate' \ and "Pcii sub- 
jects as Inberilanee, (lifts, Fndow'ments, Marriage, Dower, Divorce, U ills, ice., is not even 
applicable to modern India; that the Arabie in-trnetion olTeieJ is only taken ad\antiige of by 
a very limitt*d section of the eomiiiiinity (chiefly resi.lents of Eastern lleiigal) ; that there is 
a special ^VladraNsah at Ilooghly, wdiieh is supported, not hy the State, but by a private endow- 
ment to wliieli lo^e^s of Arabie learning can report, and at which valuable sebolarshi])s can be 
gained, and that aeeordiiigly it i-^ uiincee-surv lor (jiovernment any longer to hi*cp uji the Arabic 
department. AVe are not, how’ever, (»f tlii"; opinion. 

171. It is true that such ((u<-s; ions as w e find were put at the exarninatior.s as to slaves, homi- 
cide, &(*., are quite out of iilaee at the present day, and that it W’ould be better under all the 
cireumstanei's t hat tlu* lx*stowal of Govi rnment scbolar^hijis sboiiid in no way d«‘j>i‘iid on a 
minute knowledge of ceremonial ri'ligituis law’ as to ])rayers and such like, tlmiigli ol course 
such subjects are most jiroji- r tor a .Mahomeilan to make liiiiiself acijiiainteil wdth. I here can 
be no doubt, however, that Govenimeiil. have eleaily a di:eet interest in i«'sti*riiig a knowdedge 
of Oriental languagi‘s ineludir.g Arabie, and tliat it woiihl be directly ineoin imient in many 
wa^'s if Arabit; learning w'ere to die out. M e bold, t(*o, that xXwndntil faic/ung nil such 
religious and legal subjects, to wbicb objection could 1)0 taken, might, in a gre.it measure, bo 
avoided, though we see no possible objection, but the contrary, to book^ on Mabomedan law’, 
geneiallv, being read in tbe various classes as Iftcmtif re, for wbieb j)urpn>e they are, wo b(‘lieve, 
as well adapted as any other books. 

17'Z. Mabotm'dans, it seems to ns, no more than Cbristiaiis or Hindoos, have a right to 
expect that tbe Imperial Exchequer should provide funds for absolute instruction in the tenets 
or ceremonies of their religi(»n. If we give them wliat may be looked on as the key to that 
learning, viz., a good knov'ledijr of Arabic a Lnincogc, and a good general Cilueatitm to enable 
them to keep pace with tbe educated class ol Hindoos, and to qualify them''elYes for service 
under Government, tin* re>t, wu* think, may fairly he left to themselves ; and this we th.-Lik is 
wbat the founder and sab.^cquent promoters ol the institution really e Mitemplated. 

('• A 
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173. As regards the limited section which at present resort to the Arabic department, we 
think if the dei)artnient were made more suitable to the wants of the present day, a larger 
number would avail themselves of it, though it is probable that the Anglo-Persian department, 
as affording a more certain means of obtaining a profitable livelihood, will continue to be the 
more popular. 

174r. With regard to Hooghly, we would observe that the great drawback to it is the want 
of accommodation for Mahomedans. If in this respect it liad the same advantages as Cal- 
cutta, there would be less difficulty in constituting it the chief place for Arabic education, and 
iu abolishing the Arabic department of the Calcutta MadrJissah. 

175. It must not, too, be forgotten that the Mahomedan community have naturally 
enougli come to look on the Madrassah here as a sj^eeial and permanent endowment for their 
education in Arabic learning; that it is known throughout the country as the place of educa- 
tion saered to Mahomedans, and reverenced accordingly ; and that any sudden and violent 
overthrow of their cherished and traditional Arabic studies would be greatly resented by the 
Mahomedan community generally, and would, it is probable, injuriously re-act on the Anglo- 
Persian department. Whatever may be our ideas i)f the value of Arabic learning generally, 
we would strongly urge that human nature should be taken as we find it, and that particularly 
in such a matter as that under discussion, all changes should be gradual, and such as \yi\\ not 
excite suspicion or distrust, so that we may have the best possible chance of carrying with us 
the community whose welfare we have at heart. 

17(5. So long, therefore, as any considerable demand exists for Arabic instruction, we 
would retain an Arabic de]>artmcnt, not as now pure and simple, but with the addition of a 
good general education in English, &c.; and this it is that the greatest lovers of Arabic and all 
the educated Mahomedan gcnllomcn wc have consulted, whether of the old class or new class, 
no less than the present Arabic students themselves, are now literally clamourous for. 

177. AVe believe an idea is prevalent in some quarters that the two departments of the 
Madrassah ought to be amalgamated and reorganiz(*d on the model of the Sanskrit College 
If all Mahomedans regarded Arabic education in the same light, we might be inclined to 
support sucli a scheme; but the fact is that the larger section of that community, particularly 
those near Calcutta, have no desire at all to have their general education hampered by a com- 
pulsory prolonged study of such an exceedingly difficult language as Arabic, and are quite 
content with the standard in that language exacted by the Calcutta University. Besides, the 
age fi’onsiderably greater than in the case of the Hindoos of Calcutta and tlie neighbourhood, 
who vre educated at the Sanskrit College) at which Mahomedan boys are, or convenituitly can 
be, sent to Calcutta, would inlerfere with such a plan. AVe arc, therefore, clearly of opinion 
that ^le two departments should, for the present at any rate, be left as now separate, so as to 
meetVhe wants of the two sections into which the educated Mahomedan community is 
divided . 

178. In the Arabic department, on full consideration of the whole subject, and of the 
evidence we liave heard, wc would propose the following changes and rules : — 

*lsf . — That the department in future, practically as well as theoretically, be under the 
direct control of, and be regularly inspected by, the higher educational authorities. 

2n(L — 'fhat in futuie it be styled the Arabic-Anglo department. 

3rd , — That it be divided into eight classes, the maximum and minimum age of entrance 
being as follows : — 


Class. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Sth 

15 

13 

7th 

16 

14 

6 th 

17 

15 

5th 

18 

16 

4th 

19 

17 

3rd 

20 

18 

2nd 

21 

19 

1st 

22 

S!0 


4///.^That admission may take place at any time and in any class the candidate is fit for, 
the proliniinary examination being conducted in Arabic, &c., by the head professor, and in 
English by the beijcl master, 

o///. — That before admission can take place into the 8th class, the candidate must possess a 
slight elementary knowledge of Arabic grammar, also be able to read Persian, and to read 
and write Oordoo. 

6th . — Tliat the hours of study be in future extended to six, inclusive of half an hour for 
recreation. In the first four classes three hours to Arabic and tliree to English, &e., &c.; and 
in the lower four classes, Arabic two hours per diem, English two hours, and Persian, Bengalee, 
&c., two. 
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That the course of iustruction in Eng^lish be laid down by the Director of Public 
Instruction, iind be, as far as possible, in unison with that of the University entrance ex- 
amination. 

8lh, — That, as far as possible, Arabic be taught in the lower four classes through the 
medium of such Oordoo or Persian grammars, &c., as can be obtained. 

9^/^.— That the Arabic, Persian, and Bengalee course be laid down by the Director of 
Public Instruction, after consultation with a Committee of Visitors, to be alluded to further on 
in this report. 

10th, — That instruction in Bengalee and Oordoo be confined to a thorough acquaintance 

All Mnliomedmia we hnvc cxniiiincd cmic'ur in iliiiikin^ a know- with the Common vernacular of the 
ledge of ^ver^-d^y Uengalee csM-ntii.l. If a Miiliomedan yoniig man country aS used in UUr COUrts and in 
IR unable to rend and write neiiguk-e fluently, lie in in a great measure *' . . • i i 

debaired from onivlcuneiit. commerce, and (particularly in the 

ifficu’ucv ill tiaiisliitioii woiili; ticeertiiin to l.nil to lui-mtivo l■m|lloy- higher classes) to abilit\- to translate 
ment. Phimijr and legal doriinu'iits of all kinds, eould of coiirso ^ a\ v tj i" r\ \ 

be at once obtained fnnn the (joverimieiit ircord-rouniB, Ac., Ac., and correctly irom Bengalee OF Uoruoo 
be used in this part of the course. into Eliglisli, and Vice versa, 

lllh . — That in the first and second classes lectures be given two hours per week in the 

This, wo think, would be f.])eci:illy advantageoiiH. It would only be 'Cinacular on tlie 1 eiKll Code, the 
a revival of the old iustruction in tl «• (lovornnuMit Kegulaiious, ^hich Code of Civil and Criminal Procc- 
iu former days used to be given in the Madar&suh. duro and such like 

12th. — Tlint the institution he clo.sed on Sunday, and oj)on on the mornings of Friday, 
as in the An^lo-lVrsiau department ; that only five days’ holiilay l)e allowed at the Mohurrum 
and seven days at (Miristinas ; and that, if holidays clash, the practice alluded to in paragraph ilO 
be disallowed. 

13th, — That the annual examinations be in future conducted by two Committees (of which 
the Head Arabic Professor and Head lunglish Teacher should be member':, each for his own 
department), to be named by the Director of Public Instruction ; that the Committees report 
to the Director as soon as }>ossil)le after the close of the examination, sending up copies in 
English of the questions put and the original answers. 

14th. — That the following scholarships shall in future be awarded in this department, no 
scholarship being tenable for more than one year : — 


1 of TU 

to 8th Class, 

tenable 

in 7th, 

4 of It 1 

to 7th 

>1 

ft 

Gth, 

4 of Bo 

to Gth 


ft 

6rh, 

5 of 115 

to oth 

»» 

ft 

4th, 

G of BG 

to Ith 

It 

t* 

3rd, 

G of BS 

to .3rd 

It 

ft 

2nd, 

G of BlO to 2nd 

»> 

•f 

1st, 


4 higher Classes. 


Arabic . 
English 

Other Branches 


300 

200 

100 


Arabic . 
English . 

OtluT n ranches 


total per mensem TI209, out of the present monthly allowance of R32S, leaving R119 to be 
otherwise disjiosed of. 

4L trer Classes. Jo That the total number of 

marks to be obtained by each class 
i> 0 () be (10(1, to be distributed as per 
margin. 

16th . — That any student of the first class on lea\ing the department be permitted 

to continue his studies for one or 
two years in the Auglo-Persiaii de- 
partment. 

17th , — That at the end of the first 
six mouths of the rear a rivd roce 
examination ])V the head professor and by the head master be held in presence of such of the 
visitors as choose to attend, and tliat tlie result he duly recorded. 

*J8///. — That a Visiting Book be kept, in wliieh visitors may enter tlioir remarks, to be 
submitted at least once a month to tl)e Director of Publie Inst met ion. 

191 h . — That the visitors be at liberty to comniuiiieate on all matters relating to the insti- 
tution with the Director, and through him with the Local Government. 

*20th , — That the award of schohir>hips and distribution of prizes take place, after due 
notice given, at a public ceremony, to be j)rcsided over by tlit‘ highest functionary possible, aud 
that the best seliolars should then be called ou, so far as is i)OssibIe, to exhibit in public the 


Tills i«, to cMinblc a proficient Arabic <!cbolar, but wbo may be rntlicr 
bcbiml in Ellgli^ll, to qmilifv liiinsclf for tin* ciitianco cxaniinatiou. 
Jligb ProlicitMicv in hath hiiigiiages is cxcmliiigly dc.-irnblc, and wc 
would grant a scliolarsliip of ttlO ]ht nicnseiii to any student wbo 
jiasReH tliiongb tin* whole course, and who vUbes to avail hiuiself of 
the pn*]»oscd rule. 


result of their studies. 

2ht , — That the inefficient teachers be weeded out, and that, as opportunity ofEers, there 
be an infusion of new blood into the professorial staff ; that as soon as possible the present 
acting Head Professor (see paragraph 29) revert to his proper position, and immediate measures 
be taken by advertisement, or otherwise, to procure from any part of India the most learned 
and suitable Arabic scholar to fill the post of head profe.^sor. 
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2^nd . — That in fiiiuro, on vacancies occurring in the professorial staff, the Committee 
of Visitors ho consulted by the Director of Public Instruction prior to any appointment being 
fillcil nj>. 

— That a small sum bo expended, when actually necessary, in the purchase of Eng- 
lish school-books for rcaily needy ])Upils. 

171). Such of the above rules as apply equally to the Anglo- Persian department are marked 
with an asterisk. 

ISO. To carry out the above changes, of course an additional staff of English, though not 
of Arabic masters, will be requisite. To me(»t this expense, we would suggest that the office 
of Principal be abolished. The Prineipal does not teach and is non-resident, and having other 
and important biisimss to attend to, he cannot spare much tinic to the Madrassah. The 
Arabic department, f(»r wiiicb, we believe, lie ])iimd])ally, if not altogether, exists, could, we 
consider, be equally well directed and ooir'rolled by a eompetent bead profes.sor, supervised by 
the Edu(*ational aiilhoiitie-, who miglit, we think, receive \aluablc assistance IVom a Committee 
of Eugli>h and ^Malioniedan Yi.>-itors, the appointment of wbieli we strongly advocate. 

I hi. Such a C’omniittet*, too, would have an excellent elfeet in giviii**- the most influential 
JMahomedaiis of Caleuttii and Bengal generalh’ a practical interest and voi<*e in the education 
of their countrymen. Of course it is not intended that the visitors should in any wav directly 
interfere in the tuition or the affairs of the (^dleoe. The masters would be anienahle to the 
liigher edueatioual autlioriti(‘s, and to them only. The visitors would merely visit and have 
the privileg(‘ of brin^iing anytliing they tin light ])ro])er to the noti(‘e of the Director, or, 
throngli him, of (Jo\ermnent. In a I'laci' like Calcutta and with the Madrassah so very 
aeci ssible, we think iIk re would be no diflieult y in getting good service from such a Com- 
niitt(*e. 

18^. The savinos <-f the Priiieipars allowance would give us lls. 0, and the aholition 
of the two iloonsliees (^soe pnragrajdi 117) ■RlflO, bi'sides other retiemdanents of a more 
petty eliaracter. ^Moreover, ih<‘ si rvice^ of some of the Arabic piofi*ssors might be made use 
of ill the Oiiental d« ])artmei!t of tin* Augla- Persian department, as these officers would, in 
future, ill their own depaMnieiit, have each only thiee hours to teacli. The services of the 
Oriental teachers of the Aiii:lo-Per>ian d<*|»artment would also be available for iiistruction in 
Persian and Bengalee in the Arabic-Anulo d(‘parlment. 

IS.'l. It is then jJiaiii ilia! fiiinls to tlie extiMit of at lea^t K60h ]»er mensem could at once 
be made availal)le lo; providinn’ the additional stalf in cpiestion. 

mSl. As re^auK tin* Am: lo- Persian department, we would suggest that tin* ineflicient 
1(‘acbers bo wee ie 1 out ; tlial rdaliomedaii teacl cis, in.stead of ibe prestail Hindoos, be j)iovided 
for the lower cias'>e> ; that tiie >eeond master revert to In'- ]»ro]»er ]>o^itiou of a tcaelier of the 
higher branches; tliat tin* Imurs <»f study be raiM*(l to six hours ])er diem, including half an 
hour for recrcat i<m ; and that seven hours only be dt‘Voted in tin* first four c*lass(*s to Oriental 
subject^; and that the Per>ian, Oonloo, and Beugalt'e text boiik^ bt. fixed on by the Director 
(»f Public Iiislnn tion in the same manner as the Arabic text books in tiie projiosed Arabic- 
Anglo di'partmciit . 

180. AV c cmisid(*r tin* s! udy of Bcni:alce slnuild be com])iiIsory , and that of Oordoo ojvtional. 
Alaliomodaiis, it is clear, atta<*ii no value to in^truetion in Oordoo. A (*ry lilib* time need be 
d(?voted to it,, larlicularly if tin* leaeln*!'" (»f the lower clas'^es arc good Oordoo scholars, and 
lire careful to correct llic idiom and ]»ronunciation of the bo\> when e\])laiuing in Oordoo 
tlieir Engli*^b losoii^. 

AVe Would al-o rcconiiueiul that to cncourag*c lK»ys (and many of tliein are very poor) 
to continue tln ir -•tiidie> in the liiolier <*la''S(*s, the f<dlowiug s< holarslii})S be awardt^d from the 
rr'sidm* aliuded lo in j)aragra]>b 17^. ^I'lieie can no\\-a-da\s be no possible reason, we think, 
for devoting the whole albjwance lor scholarships to the Arabic de])artinent — 

of Ii4' to Third Clas-, tenable in Second Class lor 1 year, 
h „ 5 ,, Second j, „ First „ 1 „ 

making a total of }{o7 per mensem. 

187. Tb(‘ (7olb ge classes have* ef)nressedly been a complete failure. AA’^e would strongly 
recommend that the attempt be gi\(‘n iq*, and that the services of the bead master and the 
fourth master f'see paragiapli 77) be in future entirely d(*v()ted to tlie regular Anlgo- Persian 
(lopaitment. The Presitlcney C(dlege, which in some respects was sp(‘cially established for 
affording Alaboniedans l.nglish (Mlueation in liigber literature and seienee, is not a mile from 
the Aladrassab. 'J’ber<* a fai belter education can be oblaim d than at any possible College 
class a*^ Madras.-ab. 

188. It lias been urged, and with, wc believe, considerable truth, that the present large 
monthly fee of P;l:i at the Presidency College is the great stumbling-block to muTiy Maho- 
niedans — (tiiougb, certainly, in raising the fee to HliJ the (lovernrmuit could, .\c presume. 
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have hardly anticipated it in any way actings as a har to that elas>) — who, as a rule, are far 
more needy than Hindoos, and a very y-eneral request has been made to us that the fee should 
for iVJahoni(‘dans he lowered to SI or ti. hile quite feeling* that to iMiahle Malioinedans 
of 8:00(1 family to recover their lost 8n*inid in the mattor of rducatioii, and Vo induce them to 
c*<»nie foiward, as !s so desirable, in the serviee of Gov(*rnmenr, some extraordinary assistance 
is requisite f«»r a. few years, we think (thouo-h ue s^ ould he ^Had to se(‘ tin; fee lower<-d to such 
Mahomedan Ix^ys as the Madrassali authorities eonsider to he priunisinu’, Init too ]n»or to afford 
H.12- ])er nuMisem) there are olijectioiis to sending* Alahonujdaiis as jiaupei s to the Pn sidi iiey 
College, and we would prefer that some sjieeial >elh.larslnps should he created, timalile at the 
Presideney Colh^o’^ hy uiuler-o-raduates of 8(»od eharaeter, who are unsuccessful in otherwise 
obtainini:- scholarships. 

\^ (* would suo-^(*st that funds lor lln» j>urpose micdit be? found as foUow’s : — After 
pr^vidin^’ for the above-ni(‘ntioin‘(l M-}iolardii]»- in the proposed Arahie-Ano-lo and An^lo- 
Persian d< j'art rnent, there is still a balance <d‘ Ps*2. Then theie is an allowaiiue of Ptl~0 per 
annum Cor tin* Arabic library, the expenditure .>f at least In Car the crea-ter j)arl of which 
on Arahie books is, it se»*ins to us, entirely i^eless ; in faei, for \ears n - cxjiendit ure lia< tak(‘ii 
place. Tlu»-e two items aloiK* would e-ive several annual scholarship's, and ccM’tainly tl en* can, 
in our o[dnioii, lie no iiioie le;^itiinate or useful way of (‘xpiMuHno* such sums. Moreover, it 
may he observed that a ^rcaf jiart oC the ainnunt will lind its way iiaek to Government in the 
sbajie of (^)lle^^(^ ftM S, without, it may he .‘^aid, extra expense to (roveriirnent. 

IPO. As roLiards the rooms of the huildinir o-iveii up for the residence of stndent.s, w^e 
would sui^^vsl that, as in the matter of .scbolarslilji.s, these rooms be open to both de]»artments. 
As a rule, the lioys of th(‘ Aii'^lo- Persian dt*parrment are not so poor or so tbq)eiideiit on t^ratis 
aeeommodati 'U asthoseol' the Ara dc depart iinmt. The latt er chielly eoiiie from a distance, but 
there can Im* no reason whv, if a ]K»or bov in tiie .Xno-lo-Ptn’sian d(‘partment also — and this is n(»t 
nneoTiimoi. — e(»me> froni a distama*, and eanuot obtain lodedn^* elsewhere, lu‘ should n<*t liave 
the .saoK' Use as the Arabic student> of tin* (\)llei:‘e promises. We think ai least sixty to 
eiohtv hov s mi'^lil lie sullieienlly aoeommodaleJ inside the Colleo-e, and in fornnn* days this 
was tin* ease. 

IPl. 'Fin' n‘ 0 'ister of applications for aeeommotlation should he ke]>t, and tin' rooms should 
he allotted partly by tin* bead pr()f(‘s<.»r, and partly by tin; head mastta*, each in hi.s own dt'part- 
meiit, after sindi einpilrit's as may be tbono-lit no('C'«.sary. A list oC all r(*snlent students, 
sh(»wino' lioine, dale of a<liiii.s.sion, ice, ice., should also be Iiuno* up for the inspection of^he 
visitors. f 

I P'2. l?v W'av of einamrao'enieiit to poor and fri4‘n(llevs Madrassali undor-^raduatos of the 
University ^tudyino' at the Pn‘'-ub‘n(*y (_\)ileo:(;, w’e woukl jiropose that a few rooms, if actually 
re(]uired. be «;aven up to them to resnh* m. 'ueh studtmts would thus not only have the neces- 
sarv aeeoinmodat ion o-ni’ds and be uiuler prop-*!- discipline, but mio*iit also be able to obtain 
valuable assisiain.*e in tin* }U’us(‘eutioii of their University studies from their old teachers at the 
Madra-sali. 

IPd. AVe would re(;ommend that the s]>a(*e now devoted to a e^arden — and that not ever 
well kej)t, ecmtaiiiiiio- liiyh ]ui''ln*s and trees in tin* Madra'-.sah quadrangle — he laid down in 
grass, and that a covered gymnasiuin be erect- d tor the ii-e of the hov s, wiio, we are (.‘onvinetM, 
would take great dtdight in such (*X(‘rei.se8. There is but little ground round the Aladras^ah 
where manly ganu's are possible. We would al.^o propose that prizes for gyinnasties be awarded 
to the extent oC Hod jvr annum. 

19i«. The resident s( ud(*nt< eoiild, we think, ])e eonveniently sii]>ervised by the head jirofes- 
sor (he thus taking the place of llie old Ameen), who slmuld he siipjilied with the necessary 
accommodation, wliieh need not be extensive, and residt' in ilie preiniM'S. ami we would aid 
liim in his duty hy allowing (Uie of the other teachers also to lesiib* on tin* prt*inis.*.v. In re- 
turn for the grant oC free ixioins we miglit n'a.sonably exact this adilitional si‘rviee. .Vs a rule, 
the boys are verv w'ell behaved, and the vliity would not In* an arduous nue. The iluty would 
hardlv he entrusted to tin* lieail J^iiglisli master, as his present rooms ami out-olhees will 
probably, if tin* institution flourislu*s and more aeeoinmodat ion is oUeivd i<» resident students, 
be required for fli(*ir more l(*gilimate jmrjnises, and for whieh indeed tlu*y were formerly used. 
At the same lime we would like to see the head ma.stcr a visilor, so far as the resident pupils 
are concerned. 

1P5. The Englisli masters of the Arabic-Anglo department would, of course, be subor- 
dinate to the bead English master. 

IPO. Great store is set by respectable M.ahomedan famines lui the Shurafutnamahs or 
certificates of iesiK;etahility. We are quite of opinion these certificates should continue to be 
exaetedi and great <*are .should be exercised by those entrusted with the power of admitting 
pupils. It might, ]'erbaps, be well to give the proposed Coiiiiniltee of Visitors power in this 
matter, as we understand was the case witli the old Hindoo College Committee. The great 
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object is to attract Mahomedan boys of good parentage to the institution^ but nothing could 
have a worse effect than tiie admission of the sons of tradesmen^ petty shop-keepers^ 8cc,, &c. 
For sucii the branch school is specially intended^ and will^ it is hoped^ in future afford an 
excellent education. 

197. The branch school calls for few further remarks. All that is wanted we have 
already indicated in paragraph 16 j. We would, however, suggest that the general supervision 
and control be vested in the head master of the Anglo-Persian department of the Madrassah, 
and that the distribution of prizes take place at the same time as at the actual Madrassah^ the 
examination being conducted as in the Anglo-Persian department. 

198. We have only further to state that we have the best reason for believing that our 
views, generally, are in cunsonance with those of the Mahomedan community, whose interests 
it is tlie object of Government to promote, and tluit the changes above indicated, while costing 
Government nothing, would be received as a very great boon, and be very highly appreciated, 
and would, in our opinion, in a very short time, raise the Calcutta Madrassah to the very first 
rank among the educational institutions of the coiintr 3 % 

199. Of course it will not be possible at once to carry out in their integrity all the 
changes we advocate, but we feel sure that the Educational authorities would find no difficulty 
in gradually and rapidly effecting them, and in arranging all pett}' matters of detail, which it 
is not in our province furtiier to meddle with. At the same time, we need hardly say that we 
should be most ready to co-operate with these authorities in any w^ay in our power, and to do 
all we can to promote the harmonious woiking of the institution on its new basis. We are 
confident, too, that mucii valuable support would be obtained from the Committee of Visitors 
we have proposed, 

800. We regret the length to 'which this report has extended, hut the points raised by you 
were very numerous. We trust it will explain clearly to the Licuttmaiit- Governor the present 
state of affairs, and the remedies in our opinion neeessaiy to make the Madias^ah of real use 
to the Mahomedan communitj'. 

201. We further trust the Lieulenant-Governor wdll sec that, anxious as we were that no 
time should be lost, our report could not be submitted at an earlier date. The work had to be 
done at such odd hours as would not cncroacii on our own regular laborious avocations. Many 
people had to he heard, much information to be gained, and many matters to be considered. 

203. Though the subject is not within the scope of our instructions, we think it light to 
brilg to the notice of Government that from all we hear we believe the Ilooi»hIy Mad- 
raslah, which is conducted in much the same way as the Calcutta Madrassah, though not 
paid for by imperial funds, equal 1\’ to stand in need of reform. There is also, \vc may mention, 
a very deep and wide-spread feeling among Mahomedans that the funds derived from Mohsin 
Endowment at Hooghly ini^ht be much more advantageously expended in the interests of the 
Mahomedan community than they are at present. As regards this subject, we have only at 
present to sav" that, if the Government deMre it, we shall be happy to make a furtiier report, 
after due enquiry, on the affairs of thellooghly Madrassah. Indeed, we may say that any en- 
quiry into Mahomedan education near Calcutta is iucoiiiplete, unless tlie state of the Hooghly 
Madrassah be taken up at the same time. 

203. We may also state, for the information of the Lieutenant-Governor, that the cause 
of the backwardness of Mahomedan e<lucatioii in the interior is attributed by many intelligent 
gentlemen, witli whom we have coniniuuicalcd, to the want of Oordoo and Persian teachers at 
zillah schools. The point is one on wliich w^e give no opinion, but it seems deserving of 
attention. 

204. In conclusion, w^e beg to record our sense of the courtesy with which we have been 
treated in the course of our enquiries by Major St. George, the Officiating Principal, and by the 
ofiicers of the Madrassah generally. 

CALCUTTA MUDRUSSAII. 

5l/i August 18S9, 

Major St. George, Officiating Vrincip^L — I have officiated as Principal for fifteen months, 

and the institution is carried on as before under Colonel Lees. 

ExamiiiatioQ as to the Arabic de- jTqj. admission to the Arabic dei>artmcnt, a candidate must 
partment. . , 

satisfy the Munshi by the production of a certificate that he 

is of respectable parentage. The Munshi sends on the application to the Principal, but he is 
supposed to be satisfied as to the respectability of the ajiplicant for admission before forwarding 
the application. The Munshi does not in any way attest the application by a written certifi- 
cate. 1 then send it back to the head profe.«sor, who reports after examination as to the class 
the candidate is fit for. 1 produce an application which will show exactly the procedure. A 
register is kept of all admissions. 1 am not aware that any rules arc laid down as to toe 
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nature of qualification or of age for admission, but a candidate is supposed to be fit to enter the 
6th class, i, e., to have an elementary knowledge of Arabic grammar. As a rule, they enter 
before the age of 19, but there is practically no limit as to the age of candidates who may be 
admitted. Candidates are admissible to any of the five classes according to their qualifications; 
but applicants for admission are seldom fit for a higher class than the 4th. There are five 
classes, the average number of students being from 110 to 118. There are three professors and 
two assistant professors. Tlie hours of study are from J 0 to 2, with an intermission of quarter 
of an hour, from 12 to 12^. Each professor lakes his own class during the four hours. The 
department is closed on Fridays, and the usual Government holidays observed. The first four 
classes are examined in the month of April or May for scholarships, and an examination of the 
5th class is held at the same time, upon the result of which prizes are awarded. Prizes are also 
awarded for good conduct in all the classes. There are sixteen junior scholarships, and twelve 
senior scholarships. The junior sciiolarships are w'orth R8 a month, and there are four 
senior scholarships of 1120, and eight of 1115 a month. The senior scholarshi])s are competed 
for by the 1st and 2nd classes, and may be held for f(mr years. To retain a senior scholarship, 
a candidate must obtain two-tliirds of the total marks awarded. To gain a senior scholarship 
a candidate must get half of the total marks. Junior scholarships aie competed for by the 3rd 
and 4th classes, and can be retained for four years. A candidate on receiving a junior scholar- 
ship necessarily goes up to the next higher class. To gain a junior scholarship half of the 
total marks must he obtained. To retain a junior scholarship two-thirds of the marks must be 
obtained, the test for gaining and attaining being the same in all respects. When a junior 
scholar is promoted to the 1st or 2nd class, he is expected to obtain only one-third of the marks 
in the senior scholarsbio test to retain bis junior scholarship. A junior scholarship cannot be 
awarded to or retained by a candidate after he has attained the age of 21 years. The corre- 
sponding limit of age for senior sclndarship is 24 j'ears. Students are not allowed to remain in 
the department more than seven years. Except for misconduct, no student is sent away from 
the department. The examination for scholarship is generally conducted by the Principal, 
Colonel Lees, hut in his absence, as 1 am not sufficiently acquainted with Arabic, I appoint a 
committee under the sanction <‘f the Director of Public Instruction. The last two examinations 
have been thus coitductcd. There are no rules laid down as to the conduct of an examination 
by a committee. In l8(iS tlie examiners were— 

Moulvi Maliomed Wujeh, Head Arabic Professor. 

Moulvi Golam Kadir, Munshi. 

Moulvi Kubeor Udeen, re.'^idcMit Munshi. 

In 1SG9, owing to the death of Moulvi Mahomed Wujeh, I appointed Moulvi Mahomed 
Muzzhur, late Mahoraedan law officer, Aloulvi Uuhamiit Ali, a mookhtear of the 
High Court, and Moulvi Kubeer Udeen, resident Munshi, to conduct the examina- 
tion. 

In ISfiS, the examiners acted as a committee in making up the results of the examination, 
i. e., the three members sat together and valued all the answers of the candidates. 1 don’t 
know whether ihe questions were prepared by individual examiners, or by the committee jointly, 
but Moulvi Kubeer Udeen will be able to furnish the inforinathm. 

In 1869, the questions were prepared by Moulvi Kubeer I\leen, and the answers w^ere 
examined by the above-named gentlem<*n, each in a separate subject. The results of the ex- 
amination are generally sent in about six weeks or two mouths after the examination. JScliolar- 
sliips are only held for one year, and in the event of one becoming vacant during the year, it is 
generally allotted to the highest iiii successful candidate who has obtained the requisite minimum 
of marks. This is a recognised rule. 

I can furnish a copy of the last examination questions with translations into English. 
The examination for junior scholarsliq)S extends over tw^o days, that for senior over three days, 
three ])apers being given on each day. Tlie examination is supervised by myself assisted by 
any gentlemen 1 may appoint. Candidates are not allowed to bring in books or notes, and 
any resort to unlair means wmiild lead to the expulsion of a candidate. Prizes and scholarship 
certificates are distributed by the iTincipal in private. I believe there has been no general 
public distribution of prizes since 1857. There is an annual allowance of ttl50 for prizes. 
The wishes of the students are consulted in the election of prize books, through the resident 
Munshii wlio acts as the representative of the Principal. The students who gain scholarships 
generally remain for the full period of seven years, or until they are disqualified by age from 
holdin" a scholarship. Others who are uiisnccessfiil at the scholarship examination, and are 
unable to afford the necessary expense of a residence here, leave sooner. Eacli student on leav- 
ing receives a certificate setting forth the extent of his acquirements in Arabic. The monthly 
fee for non-scholarship holders is eight aijnas. 

Scholars pay no tuition fee. There is accommodation for twenty-four resident students, 
and there are now twenty-three in residence. There is no charge for occupying quarters in the 
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CiJlege. A register is kept of applicants for rooms, and, on a vacancy occurring, a preference 
is shown to students coming from the mofussil. Bhc^esties and sweepers are provided by the 
College, also a kitchen; but each student makes his own arrangement for the supply of food. 
Students are required to he in attendance within the walls of the college at 9 p. m., and their 
presence is ascertained either by the resident Munshi or the Munshi, all absentees being reported 
to the Principal. The Munshi lives on the premises, the resident Munshi does not live on the 
})remises, but his house is close to the College. No professor lives on the premises. 

6th Atigiisi 1869, 

Major St. George, Officiating Principal , — I find that the scholarship questions of 1868 
were also prepared by Moulvi Kubeer Udeen. Moulvi Kubeer Udeen is an ex-student of the 
Arabic department, aud held a senior scholarship ; he has also passed the examination for the 
post of Mahomedan law officer, and acted for a short time as chief Mahomedan law officer 
of the Suclder Court. His duties are to look alter the discipline of the resident students, to test 
the certificates of respectability of ap])li cants for ail mission to the Anglo- Persian department, 
and he rejavsents the Principal in all |>ersonal coininunications with the parents of pupils in the 
Anglo-Persiaii department. The Munshi keeps all the registers of the Arabic de})artment, and 
submits a})plications from the professors and students to the Frincij)al for leave of absence. 
The Munshi and resident Munshi perform their duties to my entire satisfaction ; they receive 
K50 a month each. So long as the present s^’stem of requiring a certificate of respectability 
for admissi(jn to the Arabic or Anglo-Persian department is retained, I consider the services 
of both Munshis desirable. Formerly the menial servants of the entire establishment were 
under the authority of the resident Mlln^hi, but they are now under the orders of the head 
master of the Anglo-Persian department. The Principal visits the institution once or twice a 
week, but the attendance registers of professors and students are sent daily to my house, as also 
any communication to wdiich the PrincipaPs sanction is required. The resident Munshi and 
Munshi were appointed examiners by me on account of their fitness for the office of examiner, 
and not on account of their connection with the department. 

The professors are appointed by the Director, on the recommendation of the Principal. The 
present head prolsssor is an officiating officer, as 1 wish the post to he filled up by the Princi- 
pal on bis return to duty. All the jircsent jnofessors are ex-sLudents of the department, and 
have held senior scholarships; the men best qualified in the ojiinion of the Principal are selected 
to fU the professorships. The attendance of the professors is most regular. 

vTlie college class consists of students who have passed the University entrance examination, 
and have been admitted as students of the Arabic department. They study Arabic from 10 to 
1, and English from 1 to 1. There are three students in this class now, one having been ad- 
mitted yesterday; there have been six students at one time in this class; these students are 
eligible lor scholarships on the English or Arabic side. My im|)ression is that the want of 
success ill this class is mainly owing to the inability of a student to prepare himself for the 
first arts examination in two years frtun the entrance examination. The course of study in 
English at this college I’or the first arts examination extends over three years. The reason for 
extending the Eiiglis'h course over three years is the demand on a studeui's time made by the 
Arabic department. I only know one case in which a student of the Anglo-Persian depart- 
ment voluntarily transferred himself to the Arabic department, giving up his English studies. 
This occurred yesterday. 

Tlie piactiee of requiring a certificate of respectability from applicants for admission is car- 
ried out in this department ; the fee is one rupee per mensem ; 

Anglo-Persian department. consists of seven classes and an infant class, the average 

number of pupils being from 250 to iiOU. The object of this department is to educate in 
English up to the entrance standard, and to give at the same time an elementary education in 
Peisian and Arabic and in the vernaculars. 

The annual general exiiininalion takes place in November or December. The examiners 
are, if possible, obtained from other colleges ; but last year, being unable to obtain the services 
of such gentlemen, I applied to the Director to appoint examiners, and he was unable to assist 
me. I then asked Mr. Bloebmanu to give me his assistance in securing gentlemen as examiners 
from otlicr ill^titutions, aud he obtaim'd the assistance of Mr. Sime aud Mr. Pirie, who conducted 
tiie examination of the scIiohI in English. In Persian the classes were examined by Mr. Bloch- 
maun, in Oordoo by Moulvi Kubeer Udeen, and in Bengalee by Pundit Kalipoda Sarma. Prizes 
were awarded on the result of this examination by the examiners. Prizes are distributed simul- 
taneously with those in the Arabic dej)ai tnieiit ; but there is no public ceremony. I am hard- 
ly qualified to give an opinion on the want of success of pupils from this department at the 
University entrance examination, if it exists. 

The branch school is for the sons of the lower classes of Maliomeduns, and the object of this 
institution is to give an education iu English aud the vernacular up to the standard of the 
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Entrnnce examiDation. The branch school is under the supervision of the Principal of the 
Madrassah^ but the head master has practically control over the discipline of the school. 
The attendance of masters is daily recorded, and sent to me for inspection. I also grant leave 
of absence to masters when required, and 1 visit the institution occasionally. 


7ih August 1869. 

Majou St. George, Officiating Prhfcipai. — There is an allowance of R120 per annum for 
the Arabic library, and a like sum for the library of the Anglo- Persian department, a librarian 
being attached to each department. There is a catalogue of all the books belonging to the 
institution, and 1 believe that few or no books have been lost. The allowance for the library is 
only drawn at the end of the year. A list of books required for the library of the Aiiirlo 
Persian department is then drawn up by the Principal in consultation with the head master, 
and submitted to the Director of Public Instruction for approval, and the money is then drawn 
to purchase the books. In the expenditure of the allowance for the library of the Arabic de- 
partment, the Principal uses his own discretion; no list of hooks to be purchased is submitted, 
nor is any account of expenditure rendered to the Director of Public Instruction. No Arabic 
books have been purchased for several years, and there is now to the credit of the library iu the 
Bank of Bengal the sum of The institution keeps an account in the Bank of 

Bengal ; all fees received and audited bills, &c , &c., are i)aid into the Bank to the credit of 
the Principal, and all payments are made by cheques on the Bank. To meet the usual monthly 
contingent exj)enses, a small sum of R3(> to 40 is kept in hand, and this account is adjusted 
at the end of tb.e month. The reason for the accumulation of so large a sura of money in the 
Arabic library account is, that Colonel Lees made some arrangements in Egypt and Europe for 
the supply of rare Arabic and Persian works which could not be purchased in India, and these 
arrangements seemingly have fallen through. The English clerk borne on the establishment of 
the Arabic department receives a cheque for the aggregate amount of all small payments on 
various accounts, and disburses tiie same in cash, taking a receipt and keeping an account. 
There was on the 1st July, in the Bank of Bengal, to the credit of the Principal, the sum of 
S8, 512-2. Tills balance includes a sum of R3,0()0 advanced by Government to the Prin- 
cipal some years ago for the publication of two Arabic works — Jamioor Romooz and Tarikliool- 
kiiolafab— intended to be used as class books in the Arabic department. This money was drawn 
originally from Government by Colonel Lees, and expended in the publication of the books, 
but as the works did not meet with ready sale, C. lonel Lees determined to repay to Gcjvern- 
mi‘Ut tlie advance be had received, and this sum to the credit of the institution in the Ba^ of 
Bengal constitutes that amount. This was paid into the Bank by Colonel Lees three or four 
years ago. Tlic books in question were, I believe, printed by Colonel Lees and Moulvi Kubeer 
Udecn at thoir respective private presses. No other advances are outstanding. I have no 
refunded the money to Goverumeut, because 1 consider that this account should be adjusted by 
Colonel Lees personally ; there is no correspondence on the subject on the records of the College 
that I know of, but I will enquire more particularly. 

Tie duties of the head clerk are to receive all moneys paid on account of monthly fees 

from tlie head master of the Anglo- Persian department and 

Duties of head clerk. Miinslii of the Arabic department, and to transfer them 

to the credit of the institution in the Bank of Bengal. He prepares all the bills on account of 
salaries for the establishment. Once a month be submits to me the Bank pass book showing 
the amount paid in on account of fees, and also a detailed statement of the collections which is 
compared with tlie amount due from the different classes. No monthly account of fees col- 
lected is rendered to the Director. Tlie fees are paid into the Bank to the credit of the Principal, 
aiid the amount is deducted from the establishment bill sent in for audit. This system has 
prevailed during the time that 1 have olliciated on the present occasion, but my impression i<, 
that formerly monthly accounts were submitted to tlie Director. Cheque receipts are given to 
each boy by the masters of the Anglo- Persian department classes, and by the Munslii of the 
Arabic department, and defaulters are reported to me by the bead master and the munshi. 


A If gust 1869. 

Major St. George, Officiating Principal, — In September 1866 Colonel Lees was proceed- 
ino* on duty to the Punjab, and 1 was appointed to oHiciate for him. He gave me a ch eque on 
the Bank of Bengal for the balance at the credit of the Principal; a statement was produced by 
the head clerk, Gour Gopal Mookerjea, showing the state of the account in detail, and this cheque 
was to transfer the balance belonging to the institution to ray credit. I endorsed the cheque 
for the purpose of opening a new account in my name, as Officiating Principal, and left it 
with the head clerk to send, as usual, to the Bank with the college pass book. A few days 
afterwards a cheque was drawn for a small amount, and 1 was informed by the Secretary of the 
Bunk of Bengal that there were no assets. Supposing this had arisen from some mistake in th(' 
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accounts, I sent for the head clerk^ and requested him to biing me his accounts^ in order that 
I might make an investigation^ not, however, mentioning the reason. He came in tlie after- 
noon to my house, but I was not at home; but I learnt afterwards that the account books had 
not been brought by him. The next day I sent a peremptory order to him to bring the books, 
and he sent me a medical certificate next morning, I think, asking for a few days^ leave, which 
I granted, not believing that any fraud had been perpetrated, and not wishing that the Baboo 
should think that 1 suspected him. I don^t remember whether 1 began to make my investiga- 
tion into the accounts during the leave 1 had granted the Baboo; but on the expiration ot his 
leave, as he did not present himself but applied for an extension, I began then to suspect*that 
something was wrong, and ordered him to rejoin his duties at onee. He did not do so, and 
I proceeded to the Bank of Bengal to ascertain the state of the college deposit account. I also 
instituted an enquiry in the college office, and found that the statement of account prepared 
when Colonel Lees was about to make over charge, as also all the college accouikt books, hod 
been carried away. I also found that the counteifoil of the cheque given me by Colonel Lees 
had been torn out, so that I had some difficulty in ascertaining the exact state of affairs by 
means of the Bank pass book, the cheque book, and the college pay ledger. I ascertained that 
a balance of upwards of 00 remained unaccounted for. This amount consisted of fee 
collected in the school and college, which the Principal supposed to have been remitted monthly 
to the Bank, but which had been kept by the bead clerk in his own possession. I then sent 
to the clerk^s house to see if the college account books were there, and I w^as informed that the 
Baboo bad absconded, and that no books had been left behind. His family denied all knowledge 
of his proceedings, and did not know where he was to he found. I did not report the matter 
to ihe police, but wrote to Colonel Lees telling him what had occurred, and in reply he request- 
ed me to consult Mr. Berners (Colonel Lecs^ attorney), and to endeavour to obtain the money 
from the clerk^s uncle who was supposed to be security for him. Mr. Berners wrote to the uncle, 
but there being no security bond we found the so-called security worthless. A few days after- 
wards, three or four of the Baboons friends came to me, and offered to pay up R2,(.)0(J on 
condition that I would not institute a pr-»seciitii»n, their object being to save the honor of the 
family. Believing this to amount nearly to the sum abstracted from]the college funds, I consented, 
and the money was paid and sent by me to the Bank of Bengal to the eredit of the institution 
It appears from the pass book that this amount was paid into the Bank on the November. 
At this time I had no certain knowledge that the abstractions amounted to a larger sum than 
S2,7()0 of fees, which the books showed had l>ecn abstracted during the last twelve mouths. 
Whio 1 began my enquiries I found a memorandum of account dated 1^154, which showed that at 
that time there was a balance of fiS 12-10-6 to the credit of the Arabic library., and fines and sales 
of old books, &c. Since then three years' allowance had been received for the Arabic library, 
amounting to R 1,260, and bad not been expended. There also appeared the sum of R:i,'.00, 
which had beeu advance d by Government for tlie publication of Arabic works (repaid, as noted 
above, by Colone Lees) ; opposite this item was the remark ‘‘ paid by cheque," whicn at the time 
I took to mean “ j)aid in to the Go\ernmeut treasury by cheque." 1 afterwards, however 
ascertained from Colonel Lees that this was not so, and it then appeared for the first time, 
that this amount of R:3,9U0 must be a«lded to the Baboo's defalcations, which made the total of 
the defalcations amount to S5, 972-10-6. Colonel Lees, on his return on 3rd December 1866, 
took up the matter himself, and, after the accounts had been made up, paid into the Bank, to 
the credit of the college, the sum of R4,284-6-3, being the balance which he then considered 
to have been abstracted. It would appear, therefore, tliat the head clerk had been carrying on 
a system of embezzlement for several years. No rcp()rt was made to Govern nifiit on the subject. 
Colonel Lees having made himself responsible for the total defalcations. 1 thought it better to 
get the money than to prosecute the man, more particularly as it was not known where he was 

to be found. 

As regards the preparation and printing of the Arabic examination papers, they were 
on the last two occasions prepared and printed by Moulvi Kubeer Udeen, and delivered to 
me in closed envelopes in the examination hall on the morning of each day. The papers were 
not submitted to me at any time, but 1 understood that they liad been printed on the morning 
of each day of examination by Moulvi Kubeer Udeen at his own press. The same Moulvi 
has prepared the examination papers for the last ten years under the direction of Colonel Lees. 
I can produce the questions and answers of the last examination. 

9th August 1869, 

Moulvi Kubeee Udeen. — I have acted as resident Munshi for the last eleven years 
having been appointed by Colonel Lees. My first duty is to look after the resident students, 
am aho responsible for the respectability of the boys admitted to the Anglo-Persiau department 
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f. e., 1 test the signature on the certificates, and am responsible that they are genuine, and 
that the parties signing them are fit persons to do so. At the annual examination of the 
Arabic department, 1 assist the Principal in the preparation of papers, and they are printed 
under my superintendence at the private press of the Board of Examiners' Office belonging to 
Colonel Lees. The questions are sometimes prepared by Colonel Lees himself, at others by my- 
self, and sometimes by Colonel Lees and myself jointly. In the absence of Colonel Lees, I prepare 
the questions entirely, Major St. George not being acquainted with Arabic. The questions are 
prepared one or two days before the examination ; never earlier. They are then printed at 
the press in the Board of Examiners' Office, placed in sealed envelopes, and made over to the 
Principal, who distributes them to the students on the day of examination. The answers are 
always examined by ('Olonel Lees personally, when he is in Calcutta. In eases of bad writing, 
&c.,my aid is called n. On one occasion, owing to tlie illness of Colonel Lees, 1 was requested 
by him to assign the marks, and on my doing so and taking the papers and marks to him, he 
personally re-examined halt the answers to test the correctness of my award. On two occasions — 
I forget when — Colonel Lees appointed myself, Moulvi Mahomed Wajeh, and Moulvi Gholam 
Kadir, a Committee of Examiners. But on these occasions also Colonel Lees re -examined a few of 
the papers to test our awarti of marks. Colonel Lees u^ed also to examine and test the correctness 
of the general statement of marks drawn up hy me. I am also in charge of the menial servants 
on the establishment and report cases of rdisconduct to the head master. In Major St. George's 
time (1808-69), a committee of three examiners was appointed to conduct the Arabic examina- 
tions. In 1868 the committee sat and jointly awarded marks to all the answers. In 1S69, 
each member took a separate subject, and assigned marks. The names of the students did not 
appear on the papers; tlie names were written on a sep«rate slip of ])aper and made up with 
the answers. The Officiating Principal then removed these slips, and attached a distinguishing 
mark to each, to enable him to identify the marks awarded to each candidate. A general state- 
ment of the total marks was then submitted by me to the Principal, and the actual names of 
the candidates were inserted. The students immediately below those in the examination who 
have obtained scholarsliips, receive prizes, and prizes are also given for good conduct on the report 
of the Professors. I am slieristadar of the Board of Examii»ers. When 1 was appointed resi- 
dent Miinshi, I had just l)een officiating a.s chief Cnzee of the Sudder Court, Formerly I was 
a student of the Arabic dejiartment. I entered in the lowest class and went through the entire 
course, holding a senior scholarship for two or three years. In 1856 I was examiner of candi- 
dates for law officer>hips. I had not then passed this examination myself; but I .afterwards mssed 
this examintation in 1859. I had, however, passed the usual examinations in law nf the 
Mudriissah. I have had a private Persian press of my own since 1856. 1 received 116,290-10 

from Government to print the Jainioor Roinooz in law, and Ilamassaii in literature, on comlition 
that 1 should refund the money as I s<dd the books. But, owing to the small demand for these 
books, half the books remain still <m my hands. The entire amount received from Govern- 
ment was, however, repaid by me in the course of three years in one sum of 11140, and 
the rest afterwards in one lump, 1 have suffered a loss by the publication of these books. The 
Jamioor Remooz is sold at SIO, Hamas.'jah at 112-8. These i)ooks are only read by the 1st 
and 2nd classes, and there is very litile demand for them, as tlie students leaving college 
make over their books to those who tak^^ their place. Most of the text-books are published 
at my ]>ress, some on my owm account, and some on account of others. The University text 
books in Oprdoo, Persian, and Arabic are printed at my press on account of Messrs. Thacker, 
Spink & Co. My press was established by means of the Government loan I received. The 
Oordoo Guide used to be ])rinted at my press by the then proprietor ; but about eight years ago 
I purchased the paper outright, and it is now my property. Colonel Lees has no connection of 
any kind with my press, and never liad, and I never had any money transactions of any kind 
with him. Since the establishment of the press at the Office of the Board of Examiners, about 
ten years ago, I have managed it for him, receiving a commission on the profits. I sell books 
on account of Colonel Let‘S at my press, for which I keep a separate account. My commission 
is 20 per cent, on the profits, but the accounts for the last three years have not been adjusted. 
In previous years the commission amounted to ft25 or 30 a month. The boys entitled to 
prizes give me a list of books they wish to have. As a rule, they select Arabic books iu use in 
the college, and I purchase them from the bazaar. Colonel Lees' press, or my own press. 

12fk Avgmt 1369. 

Moulvi Kubeek Udeen,— I am always at college at l<*ast once a day, sometimes oftener. 
I generally come during the morning. I used formerly to take the attendance every day, hut 
for the last four or five months I have only occasionally taken it. This has been done with 
the knowledge of the Officiating Principal, who considered Moulvi Golam Kadir's residence on 
the premises quite sufficient tor the purposes of discipline and of taking the attendance. Mr. 
Blochmann used to accompany me in my rounds, but he discontinued doing so: why he 
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discontinued*! don^t know; I have no power to ask him. I used to send a weekly report of 
attendance, but with Mr. Blochmann^s consent this was dropped, as being useless. When I 
was a student of the Arabic department, the practice was to fix a day for the examination 
of candidates for admission. The standard for admission was a knowledge of Arabic etymo- 
logy and syntax. Since Dr. Sprenger^s time, I think admissions have been made at any time^ 
the candidates merely satisfying the head professor that they were fit to be admitted to one of 
the five classes. I never heard of there being a limit as to the age of admissions : a limit 
should be fixed. No candidate above 20 years of age should be admitted to the 6th class. I 
see no necessity for fixing a minimum. In each class there should be a difference in the maxi- 
mum age of two years. No test in Persian is applied to admissions, but I think it ought to be. 
Practically, however, all the Arabic students have a knowledge of Persian. It would be a good 
plan to read Persian in the 5th class for one hour daily, and I consider it very desirable that 
all the classes should learn English for one hour daily. Most of the students would he 
glad, I believe, if such an arrangement could be made, and I also think that it would meet 
with the approval of j»a!ents and guardians. As a rule, no Arabic student has a knowledge of 
English. Formerly the classes were taught arithmetic, algebra and geometry in Arabic, and 
I think it would be an improvement if arithmetic were still taught in Arabic. I approve of 
retaining junior scholarships in the senior classes, but I think they should only be retained for 
one year. I approve of setting apart a certain number of scholarships for competition by each 
class. It happens now that a scholarship-holder in the 1st class reads year after year the same 
course in Arabic. There was a catalogue of the Arabic library prepared in Dr. Sprenger^s 
time, but the library has not been compared with the catalogue during my time. Books are 
taken out by students and professors. I suspect that some books are missing, not having 
been returned by the persons who took them out ; hut the lil»rjirian is directly under the Prin- 
cipal, and I don't know whether his attention has been directed to tlic subject. I strongly 
recommend that the library should be compared with the catalogue. The librarian keeps a 
stock of class books, and students purchase what they want from him. 

1st August 1809, 

Mk. Blochhanx, — I joined the Anglo-Persian departmtmt as head master in April ISGb. 
I have been subsequently app(dnted a 4.th grade officer. I w^as formerly professor of mathe- 
matics in the Doveton College. I have the entire management of the Anglo-Persian de])art- 
meat, and teach the English and algebra of the entrance class, and the English and the w’hole 
of tre mathematics of the college class. I have also the translations from Arabic and PtTsian into 
English of the college class and of the three highest school classes. My duties occupy four 
hou^rs daily, and on two days five hours. This does not leave me much time for general super- 
vision ■ but every tw^o months we have a general examination of the whole of the classes, and 
in this' examination I am assisted by the 3rd and fourth teachers. The result of each examin- 
ation is noted in a book. The course in English is the same as in any other sclmol educating 
up to I he entrance standard; but owing to the variety of Oriental languages sludied in this 
school there is less lime to devote to English than in other schools. The five highest classes 
read Arabic up to the standard <.f the entrance examination, or rather higluT, say, up to the 
standard of the 4th class of the Arabic department. All the classes read Persian, and there 
are three Moulvis who teach the Arabic and Persian. There is a sej^arate Moulvi for Oordoo. 
Fornierlv, Arabic was read only in the three highest classes. It is now^ read in two classes 
lower on account of the necessity of prej>aring entrance candidates in this language for the 
University examination. This has virtually changed the Anglo-Ptrsian dej>artmeiit into an 
Anglo-Arabic department. During my tenure of office, the number on the rolls has doubled, 
but the number of boys in the first three classes is pretty nearly stationary. 1 account for this 
by the great demand made upon a student's time by having to master three distinct languages, 
and the consequent necessity there i« of devoting less time in English. A certificate of respect- 
ability is required for admission to the Anglo-Persian department, but with this I have no 
conceru. I consider the certificate an obstacle to the progress of the institution. I thiuk the 
power of admission ought to rest in me as head master. 1 feel perfectly qualified to do thw 
and have the same means at my disposal as the resident Munslii. I know most of the respect, 
able Maliomedan families in and near Calcutta. I approve of the certificate ; my reason for 
disapproving of the present mode is, that the resident Munshi need not, and docs not as a 
rule, see the applicant for admission, nor the person granting the certificate. The resident 
Munshi is seldom on the premises, having various other duties outside tlie college which prevent 
his attendance. Formerly there was delay in securing an order for admission, but of late 1 
have taken on myself to hasten admissions by making boys come to me in the first instance, and 
then sending them on to the Sherafat-Narach officer with the certificate signed by me, and 
to this mainly is to be attributed the increase in the numbers on the rolls. During my 
tenure of office some twenty -five applicants for admission, recommended by me, have been refused 
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admission by the Sherafat-Nameb oflScer; the reasons I do not know, full power being vested 
in tlie Sherafat-Nameh officer, and no reason being assigned by him to me or the Principal- 
Till yesterday 1 never heard of an appeal from the decision of the Sherafat-Nameh officer. A 
boy was refused admission, although he had brought a certificate from a respectable Mahome- 
dan, and was recommended by myself, and against this decision he has appealed to the Prin- 
cipal. In the form of certificate I object to the term of respectable family, this being indefi- 
nite, and I should recommend a negative wording. In fact, I would only exclude the sons of 
menials, petty shop-keepers, &c. At this present moment we have boys in the department 
the sons of peons and khansamahs, who certainly ought to be excluded. New admissions are 
examined by me, and placed in the class they may be proved fit for. In my time thirty stu- 
dents have gone up to the University entrance examination, and nineteen have been success- 
ful, three having been placed in llie 1st division and twelve in the 2nd. Under the circum- 
stances, I consider this a very fair result. The Principal lays down the routine for Oriental 
languages in the Anglo-Persian department, and over this I have no control. I examine all 
the school classes in Arabic and Persian at Ibe end of the year. Tliere is a falling off in the 
numbers on the rolls in the three highest classes; tliis result arises mainly, I believe, from the 
boys being called upon to devote too large a portion of tlicir time to Oriental languages not 
forming part of the University requirements. I would regulate the studies of all the classes 
from the lowest, with the sole view of working up to the subjects prescribed for the Entrance 
examination — i.e., 1 would abolish Persian from the 5th class upwards, or Oordoo might he abo- 
lished and Persian substituted in its place throughout the school classes. infant cluss con- 
stitutes the Hth class, and is taught by my 2nd master, Nundo Lol Dass. This has been the 
case during the term that I have been at the institution. I remonstrated against this arrange- 
ment on my first joining the institution, but the Principal stated that it was his own arrange- 
ment and that I was not responsible for it. I disapprove of the system of teaching in the 
infant class, and I think that the ]>resent teacher has not the necessaiy qualificiations for such 
a post, and this opinion is shared by the examiners who have examined the classes. It is not 
really what can properly be termed an infant class, nor is an infant class feasible among Maho- 
rnedan cbildren, because young Maliomedan children have already undergone a sort of school 
training at borne before they join our institution, which unfits them for the special teaching 
apjiropriate to an infant class. I recommend the discontinuance of the infant class, and 
the substiiution of two young classes, which should be placed under two properly qualified 
Maliomedan teachers. Beside.s the second master there are two assistants employed ingjthis 
class, and their aggregate pay is ft275 a mouth, which is altogether out of jro2)ortimi to 
the amount expended in the teaching <»f the next seven higher classes. There are now two 
pundits; one i.s quite sufficient, one Munshi having the teaching of all the Oordoo. All 
classes read Bengalee or Gordon three hours a week, except the Sth class, which reads only 
Oordoo. The annual examination of the department is held in December. Examiners are 
aj»poiiited by Colonel Lees from other institutions. In Oriental languages I examine the 
classes myself. Last year the examination in English was conducted by Mr. Sime and 
Mr. Piric. Moiilvi Kubeer Udeen lias examined the classes for the last six years in Oordoo; 
and a pundit from Fort William College has examined the classes in Bengalee, except during 
the last two years, when this duty has been performed by the first of the two pundits attached 
to the Anglo- Per.sian department. The- examiners give in a list of boys recommended 
for prizes. I consult tlie wishes of the boys in selecting prize books. There has been no 
public distribution of prizes during my time, but I think that a public ceremony is desirable. 
Generally speakings I think well of the present staff of teachers ; but I think that Hin- 
doos sliould not he placed in charge of the lowest classes. At jircseut I have only three 
Mahomedan teachers; but one of the three is not qualified. His name is Zuhiir Alam, 
and he is at present teacher of the 5th class. He writes well, and might very properly be 
placed in eliarge of one d the lowest chi'^ses in the school. There would be no difficulty in 
securing the services of properly qualified Mahomedan teachers for the lowest, or, indeed, 
for any class ; and I would recommend that they should be engaged in preference to Hindoos. 
At Hindoo holidays difficulties arise, but I have now no fault to find as regards attendance. 

I have no general power over the boys or masters in the Anglo-Persian department, t.c., 

I cannot grant leave of absence to either. In all cases 1 think I ought to be empow'cred to 
^ grant leave to boys wit^)ut a reference to the Principal. Applications for leave from 
masters go through me to the Principal, hut I am not asked to express any opinion, nor do 
I do so. It ^voulJ be better if all leave granted to masters were granted on my recommendation. 
Such was the practice when I first joined, but my recommendation being disregarded, I have 
for some time ceased to do more than forward applications as ^ seen ^ by me. In 1S65 I 
received from the Principal some rules for my guidance. One of these was that occasionally 
during each month I should go round at 9 p.m., with the resident Munshi to see that the 
Arabic students living on the premises were in their quarters, and also forward the ^veekly 
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report of the resident Munshi with any remarks to the Principal. This I have done up to the 
time of the Principals departure to Europe. After that tlie resident Munslii ceased to send in 
any report to me, and on four occasions within a fortnight of Colonel Lees^ departure, I found 
the resident Munshi not in attendance : the attendance was taken by the ferash. The resident 
Munshi is not under my orders, and I therefore did not report him. I had before in Colonel 
Lees^ time verbally reported him for absence from duty. I was then told that the resident 
Munslii was not amenable to me, and that I need not re])ort him. Since Major St. George took 
charge, I have never gone round, because on four occasions the resident Munshi was absent, and 
no reports were sent to me. I liave verbally reported this to Major St. George. In Colonel 
Lees^ time tlie rooms in College were allotted to applicants on the recommendation of the 
professor of the class, and in communication with myself and resident Munshi. Since the 
Principars departure, rooms are applied for direct to the Munshi, and allotted by him, on the 
signature of the Principal. No recommendation is taken now from the professor of the class. 
Students have frequently complained to me of the delay attendant upon forwarding their 
applications for rooms. Rooms liave been vacant for six mouths, although there were at the 
time applicants for quarters : this has heen the case in the time of Colonel Lees. I uuderstood 
the resident Munslii's desire was to provide accommodation only for the sons of comparatively 
rich peoi>le. W hen 1 first jenned, there were only eight or nine resident students, a great 
number of rooms being occupied by the professors and the resident Munshi himself. In con- 
sequence of my representation. Colonel Lees made a new allotment of rooms. No professor 
has any right to quarters. '1 he resident Munshi is required to live on the premises, but has 
never done so. P('r the last four years three loorns have been set apart for him. They were 
used by liim for his private library, as a store-room for his publications, &c., and his press. 
Munshi often used them for transacting the business of the press; this only ceased a fortnight 
ago : he has no office room. Some of the professors now live on the premises, and if this be 
allowed, they might exercise the supervision which falls to the resident Munslii. So far as 
the Anglo-Persian department is concerned, there is no necessity for retaining the services 
of the resident Munshi. On account of the want of proper supervision, there are numerous 
outsiders living (»ii the premises, and I constantly see strangers residing in the moms of the 
students. I think a very strict supervision over resident students at all times necessary. I 
live on the premise.-, and, if permitted, am ready to supervise the entire internal arrangements 
connected wnih the resident students. 


11th Affffusf 1^60. 

Mr. Blochmaxn. — I have heen generally satisfied with the award of prizes in Oordoo, 
except on the last occasion. In the examination of lN6S, prizes for Oordoo were gained by 
boys ill the rouvlh and sixth classes, who were not considered by the masters of the classes or by 
myself to be deserving of them. One of them w^as the son of the landlord of Moulvi Kubeer 
IJdeen (Ikrain Ali, sou of Imam Ali Khun) ; tlie other the son of Munshi Ameer Ali. The 
former was less likely to gain a prize than the latter ; hut neither ought, in my opinion, to have 
received a prize, and the awrard of prizes to these boys excited remark in the school. I am 
generally satisfied wuth the results of the periodical examinations of the classes. The library 
is not under my supervision. So far as I know, the Arabic library is in good order, but I 
believe that many hooks have l^eeii lost from the English library. There was no catalogue of 
the English books, 1 believe, before the appointment of the present head clerk, who also acts 
as librarian in the Anglo-Persian department. Each master collects the lees of his own class 
from the Ist to the 10th of the month, and makes over to me his daily collections. This I 
send in to the PrincipaPs clerk, wdio gives me a receipt for the amount. The present mode of 
keeping the schooling fee account is defective, us there is no column in the form used in which 
the unrealised balance of a former montli is shown. A boy who has not paid his fee by the 
10th of the month would he struck off the rolls as a defaulter. He might present himself on 
the -Znd of the following month for re-admission, and on payment of a fine of fi2, and of the 
schooling fee for the current month, his name w'ould be restored to the register, without calling 
upon him to pay the schooling fee of the month in wduch he w'as struck off. 

1 have no connection whatever with the brancli school. I conduct the annual examination 
Branch school report to the Principal. I do not consider the school to 

be in a satisfactory condition. The result of my annual 
examination has always been unsatisfactory, except perliaps in Ihe two lowest elasses of the 
school. Sometimes boys are transferred fr^m the branch school to the Anglo-Persian depart- 
ment, and 1 alw'ays find it necessary to place such boys in a lower class than they have occu]>ied 
in the branch school. The reverse takes place in the case of boys transferred from this insti- 
tution to the branch school. These transfers are very numerous at certain times of the year. 
A boy not getting promotion at the annual examination of this institution, or being a defaulter, 
very often proceeds to the branch school, and is at once admitted 1 have lately asked the 
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Fnxicipnl to direct the head master of the branch school to furnish me with a list of boys 
admitted to the branch school who may come from the Mudrussah. My object is to recover 
defaolteiB^ fees and fines; some have been recovered, and I see no reason why all should not be 
recovered, if the head master will only give me correct information. 

I found college classes in existence when I joined the institution. The classes are, in my 
College claBsei. opinion, a complete failure. There are now only two students 

in the 2nd year class, no student having joined the college 
department this year. I attribute the failure to the imperfect arrangements for teaching 
the classes. At present students of the college classes are entered as students of the Arabic 
department, and, as such, pay a fee of eight annas a month. Tliey arc also required to come 
to college at 10 a m., and read Arabic up to I p.m.; they then come to me for iiihtructiou in 
the English course at 1-80 p.m., and I find that they are exhausted by their previous work ; 
not only this, but the time that I can give to the teaching of the college classes is quite insuffi- 
cient to carry them through their course. Even with a small class I could not give the neces- 
sary instruction, unless relieved of a considerable portion of my work in the school. No student 
has ever gone up to first arts examination from this institution. Passed entrance candidates 
from the Aiiglo-Persian department are desirous of continuing their studies in the institution 
up to the first arts examination, partly on account of the low monthly fees, and partly on 
account of their facilities for learning Arabic. But for reasons above given, their object cannot 
be attained, and they leave this institution to join others in which they can receive instruction 
to fit them for the first arts examination. 1 consider that one hour and-a-half devoted to 
Arabic daily would be more than sufficient to bring students up to the standard required for 
the higher University examinations, and this is all that the students themselves wish. I have 
made this suggestion more than once to the Principal, but he has always shown a disinclination 
to make any change in the Arabic course. M}" impivssion is, that the Principal looks with 
indifference upon the entire course of study laid down by the University, and that consequently 
he does not wish to make any changes which would bring the instruction given in this institu- 
tion into harmony with that prescribed I)y the University. I produce a routine of work now 
in force in the school, and an amended routine wd\ich I would strongly recommend. 1 am 
convinced that to the mass of Mahomedans the tiew routine would be far more acceptable. I 
Inive no complaint to make against the books in use for Orieulal languages in tlie Anglo- 
Persian department. 

I know Arabic, and am acquainted with the working of the system in the Arabic depart- 
ment. The text books used by the first and second classes are the same, so also for the tfird 
and fourth classes ; the students of the second ami fourth classes read the first half of the 
selections prescribed for them, and the students of the first and third cla'^ses read the second 
half. At the examination for scholarships, however, the first and second classes are examined 
together upon the same questions (with the exception of an additional question in law given 
to the first and third classes), so that it \vould seem that the examination practically extends 
only over the first half of the course laid down. The late head professor of Arabic, Moulvi 
Mahomed Wujeh, for several years gave no instruction whatever. His duty was to teach the 
first class, but as be was an old man, and his students would at the end of the year be examined 
only in what they had read in the second class, he did not consider it necessary to trouble himself. 
The real teaching work in the Arabic department virtually devolves upon the second and fourth 
professors. It might he expected, under a system like this, that the scholarships would usually 
be gained by the students of the fin-'t and third classes ; and at the last e.xamination this was 
actually the case. I can only attribute the result at the last examination to the strict precau- 
tions that were adopted to secure a fair examination. I think it unfair that junior scholarships 
should be retained in the first and second classes. Scholarships should be set apart for each 
class and competed for only by the students of that class. The head professor exercises no 
supervision over the other classes, and this I consider a great defect. l!)xcept at the annual 
examination, there is no list of progress in any class. The Principal holds no examination of 
the classes during the session. As a rule, no boy of the Anglo- Persian department abandons 
bis English studies and takes up Arabic. The examination for senior Arabic students extends 
only over twelve hours altogether, and this I consider to be insufficient to test properly their 
attainments. More questions should he given, and they should embrace a wider course of read- 
ing than at present. There is certainly an impression among the students that the scholar- 
ships are not always awarded according to merit. In JMay ISfiS, some of the students of the 
Arabic department applied to the Director for the institution of a second examination, on 
account of the anomalous results of the first, wdiich had been already held. For instance, more 
marks were awarded to some students than the entire aggregate for all the j)apers, and it was 
said that favoritism had been openly shown. In fact, it is my impression that till the examin- 
ation of 1869, the result of the examination in Arabic for scbolarsbips has commanded no 
respect. 1 believe the Principal of the Hooghly College made a representation to tlie Director 
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regarding^ the examination of 1868, and hence, I believe, the change in the mode of conduct- 
ing the examination of 1869. The text books used in the Arabic department are open to 
objection, and the professors themselves entertain objections to them. For instance, in the 
fifth class the Nafhat-ul-Yaman is read, and this is more difficult than the Quu-ly-u-bi which is 
read in the third and fourth classes. I speak from a personal knowledge of these books. Por- 
tions of Nafhat-ul-Yaman are selected for the Arabic course of the first arts examination, 
whilst the Quo-ly-u-bi is easier than the selections for the entrance examination. In law I 
have uniformly heard the Jamai-ur-Rumooz objected to by professors on account of the numer- 
ous typographical errors, and the number of passages to which no meaning can be attached. 
Another book objected to by professors is the Alajal-ul-injab. It is objected to as useless, being 
simply a modern collection of Arabic letters. Another book, the History of Timur, is now read 
in the first and second classes; it ought, in the opinion of the professors, to be transferred to 
the third class. Selections from this work also are f<»und in the first arts course for the Uni- 
versity. As a rule, the students admitted to the Arabic department know no English, but 
they would be glad to have an opportunity of acquiring some knowledge of English during the 
time that they are passing through the Arabic department. I would suggest, as a beginning, 
that one Mahomedan master should be engaged to teach English to the Arabic classes. He 
might teach each class one hour daily, and the time of study in the Arabic department, 10 to 
2, might be extended from 10 to 8. I would also suggest that the study of Persian should be 
introduced into the Arabic dejiartmcnt. Such an addition would be in accordance with the 
wishes of the students. As in English, I think one hour daily might be given to Persian 
The position of the Munshi, as regards the professor, is somewhat anomalous, and I have heard 
complaints of this. For instance, he takes the daily attendance of students, receives applica- 
tions for leave for transmission to the Principal, and collects schooling fees, all of which might, 
very properly be done by the professor. He is also sometimes appointed examiner in Arabic, 
and for such an office I consider him to be quite untit. A librarian for the Arabic department 
is kept, but his office is almost a sinecure, as very few books are ever taken out of the library, 
and he has no other duties. The Mnushi is also assisted by a writer on S12-S a month, 
who has little or nothing to do. The menial servants are nominallv under me, but I consider 
a re-arrangement of the entire establishment of menial servants desirable, and this of course I 
cannot carry out. For instance, I require more bearers in the Anglo -Persian department, 
and tliere are peons on the office establishment who might be dispensed with. An additional 
bheestie might also with advantage be entertained. Another duftry in the Anglo-Persian de- 
parluent is also required. 

12th Angnd 1869, 

Mocjlvie Mahomed Ilahdad, Officiali?/g Head Professor of Arabic . — I am Acting head 
professor of Arabic. 1 first joined the Madrassali in 1851 as Acting Fourth Profes.sor. In 
1854 I was appointed third professor, and in September 1868 I was appointed Officiating 
head professor. I was for six an<l-a-half years a student of the Arabic department. I have 
no knowledge of English. I had previously read und« r private teachers at Patna and Tirhoot. 
Great clianges have been made in the course of Arabic during my lime. The first class 
reads — 

Literatuke. 

Colonel Lees’ Press, Governuieni; Dewaii-i-Hamass, 2nd quarter, 55 pages, from o4 to 109. 
grant, by Moulvie Kubeer Udeen. Dewall-i-Motuilubbi, 2n(i quarler, pages 97 to 194. 

Tarikh-ul-Kholafah, 2nd quarter, and a portion of the 8rd quarter, pages 257 to 810. 

Tarikh-i-Timouri, 2iid quarter, pages 127 to 254. 

Law. 

Jamai-ur-Rumooz, 4lh volume, 171 pages, containing decisions on all kinds of disputes; 
a chapter on bequests; a chapter on criminal offences; a chapter on evidence; a chapter on 
Moulvie Kubeer Udeen’. Pre»<^ by coiitruet aii(l claims in couit; a chapter on compromises also 
GovenniuMii grant. on punishments for theft, adultery, drunkenness, defamation; 

a chapter on various kinds of thefts; a chapter on Jehad ; a chapter on various kinds of homi- 
22 pages of Jehad. cide ; a chapter on compensation for injuries; a chapter on 

. 7— oa. acts, effected by compulsion ; a chapter on persons incom- 

petent from lunacy or infancy to manage their own affairs ; a chapter on hermaphrodites. 

Touzeh, containing principles of Mahomedan law, 119 pages, i.e., from about page 220 
to page 339. 

Logic. 

Shuinsiiih, 88 pages The professo** uses the commentarv. 
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Rhetoric. 

Mukhtasir ul-Maanee, pages 36 1 to 566, old edition. 

Inheritance. 

Sirajia, 26 pag<*s, explained by a commentary, 152 pages 

This is the routine of class work, but I do not adhere to it. For instance^ the Sirajia I 
sometimes omit teaching it for a mouth. 1 have not taught the Sirajia at all this session ; 
but when the time of examination draws near, I shall teach it for one or two moutlis, which 
wdll be sufficient. 1 teach rhetoric more than is prescribed in the routine. My system as to 
logic is the same as to the Sirajia. I devote more time to law tlian is laid down in my routine, 
alqp to literature. The Sirajia and Shumsiah being short books and easily got up, but a short 
time is devoted to their study. The same books arc also read in the second class almost entirely. 

13ih August 1869, 

Moulvik Mahomkd IlahdaT). — The same class books have been in use since 1850, but 
the portions read have been chauged occasionally. The ]>resent course has been in use for the 
last four or five years at least. At the annual examinations for scholarships, the same questions 
are set to the first and second classes, but some of the questions are not included in the course 
read by the second class. For twelve years 1 taught the second class. The following is the 
course of tlie second class : — 

LlTEllATURE. 

• : Dew^an-i-Hamasa, 1st quarter, 54 pages. 

l)e\van-i-Molanul)l)ce, 1st quarter, 96 pages. 

7arikh-ul-Kb(dafa]i, 1st quarter and a portion of the 2nd, say 1^6 pages. 

Tarikh-i-Timouri, 1st quarter, 126 jiages. 

Law. 

Jamai-ur-Rumooz, 3rd volume, 188 pages, coutaiiiing a chapter on sales; a chapter on 
pre-emption; a cliaptor on division of property; a chapter on gifts; a chapter on eases ; a 
chapter on h-ans ; a chapter on trusts ; a clia])ter on criminal breach of trust; a chaptcr^n 
mortgages; a chapter on security ; a cdiapter on agency; a chapter on harat ; a chapter on 
j>artncr.*'hip; a cliapter on mercantile la^v ; a chapter on agriculture; a ciiapter on waste land 
cultivation; a <;iiaj»ter on endowments; a chapter on religious jiroliibitions ; a chapter on 
intoxicating drugs; a cliapter on animal food; a chapter on sacrifice; a cliapter on religious 
observances; a chajiter ngarding the treatment of game captured in chase; a chapter ou 
things, &c., f(nnid, and for which there are no claimants ; a chapter mi missing people. 

Touzeh, if possible, pages 1 to 220. 

Logic. 

Shumsiah — the same as in the first class. 

Rhetoric. 

Mukhtasir-ul-Maanee, pages 1 to 360, old edition. 

Inheritance. 

Sirajia, as much as possible. 

The portions of the above-mentioned hooks were fully taught by me wdieu I was in the 
second class, with the exeeptioii of some parts of the Janiai-iir-Ruuiooz, the subjects of which 
liad been read in lower classes. This course 1 consider too difiicult ; but as it was laid down by 
the Princij^al, 1 could not object. At the examination fur scholarships, the questions incliule 
the courses read by both classes ; but if students of the second class by outside reading, or in 
any other way, are able to answer the questions, they n‘eeive marks accordingly. I see, bow- 
ever, no advantage in, or necessity for, a^liange in the pre.'sent mode of awarding scholarships. 
In my opinion, the first class should read tlie Iledaya instciul of the Jamai-ur-Rumooz, as was 
formerly the case. As a rule, three questions are given on oaidi of the subjects — law, prin- 
ciples of law, logic and rhetoric. Looking at the que.'jtions of the last examinations, I should 
take time to consider whether any improvement could be introduced either as to the matter or 
number of questions. 

8a 
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• 1. Wbnt is tlip liternl, nnd wlmt the 
tpclinicnl, dofinition of Thi-ynool-Mn- 
wilt, or “ rrdoinption of wtis e Innds/* 
and wlint the law re&!aidiiig it ? 

t 2. What 18 a mortpipi*, and what 
is the law repirdiiig^ tlu* loss of pledif- 
♦*d jiropopty ? Whut things mnj- law- 
fully be piven in phdye ? 

X 3. What are the various kinds of 
homicide, and what is the appropriate 
order in each case ? 


^ The first question in the paper on law at the 1S69 
examination is taken from the second class course. 

t The second question refers to mortga^es^ and is taken 
from the course reail by the second class. 

X The tiiird question relating to homicide is taken from 
the course of the first class. In the paper on the principles 
of law, the first two questions are taken from the course read 
by tlse first class, and the third question from the course of 
the second cltss. 1 recommend that the number of questions 
be increased, but I approve of examining the firs-t and second classes together. In rhetoric all 
the que^tiolls arc taken from the course read by the second class. The poetry paper consists of 
extracts taken from the course of the second class. The prose selected for translation from Arabic 
to Persian is not taken from the -text-boc^ks. The questions in history are taken from the course 
of the second class, and the passage in history given for translation into Urdoo or Persian is taken 
from the course of the first class. So far as 1 know, the same kind of questions have been given at 
all former scholarship examinations, but 1 think now that the system might be improved. Tlie 
senior scliolarships are chiefly awarded to students of the first class. At the last examination 
nine out of twelve senior scholarships were given to students of the first class, the other three 
being gained by students of the second class, who have now been promoted to the first. I reside 
out of College. 1 have n('thing to do with the discipline of the students, or with the teaching 
of any class except my owm. My class has been visited once l)y the Officiating Principal. 
Colonel Lees sometimes visited my class tw^o or three times a monih, and sometimes not at all; 
but latterly his visits have been less frequent than formerly. He held no examination of the 
students when visiting the classes. I recommend that the present text-hook on h gie, Shumsiah, 
he given up, and that in its place the commentary on it, Koothi, be introduced. I'lie Jamai- 
ur-Rumooz is not, in my opinion, an authority on Muhammadan law. 

Since J8o6 the second Professorship has been vacant. Tld-n shows, in my opinion, a want 
of interest in the welfare of the institution on the part of the authoriiies. Formerly there 
were four professors and four assistant professors; now there are three professors and two 
assistants. The second professorship and the third and fourth assistant professorships have 
not been filled up for a number of years. 1 have done tiie work of the 2nd professor since 
1856, al tin 'Ugh 1 received only the pay of the thiul professorship. I can show in many ways 
ihrbanee of Government towards the Madrassah has of late years been much less 
in fact, since the retirement of Colonel Riley. I cimsider the students turned 
out of the Mudrus>ah, in the time of Colonel Rih y and his predecessors, were better educated 
than the present students. The class of students resorting to the Mudrnssah is much the same 
now as formerly ; but tlie educaiioii they receive does not lead to em}>l()yment under Govern- 
ment to tlie same extent as formerly. The main object of tlie institution now is to give a 
general ediicatiou of a liigh class. In my opinion, students do not now attend the Madrassah 
for the purpose of learning particular subjects which are likely to benefit them in special pro- 
fessions, hut merely to quality themsches by a gencial education for any occupation which may 
offer, as Government employ, teacherships, &c. 


-WWW, - 

thit the m'lhrbanee 
than formerly ; ir 


Angmt 18^)9, 

Moulvib Mahomed Ilahdad, Officiating Head Ptofessor.— lxi my opinion, it w^ould be a 
good plan to give Arabic students an opjiortunity of learning English ; for instance, they 
might read Arabic, as at present, from 10 lo 2. and afterwards take up English for two hours. 
1 know personally that a scheme of this kind would he favorably received by tlie Arabic 
students. The study of English should, however, be optional. My son is now in the sixth 
class of the Anglo- Persian department. My object is that he should qualify himself for Gov- 
ernment einploynient, and if he fails in getting that, he should be w'ell educated both in 
English and Arabic, to fit him for carrying on any business in which he may engage. Apart 
from (T()verninent employ, I consider a knowledge of English n«»w essential. I believe that 
many respectable Mahomedans concur with me in the above opinions, but I cannot say whether 
1 he majority ot Mabomedans agree with me. All I can say is, that most Mahomedans are 
anxious to get into the service of Government, and the only way is through a knowledge of 
English. I consider the junior professors of the Arabic deparlmcnt sufficiently competent for 
the subjects they have to teach, literature being the chief subject. The course of study in 
Arabic is laid down by the Principal, and it is comprised in the selections I have pointed out. 
An elementary knowledge of Arabic is required for admission to the department; sometimes 
candidates are rej» cted on account of their not possessing tlie necessary knowledge. The 
grammar used in the fifth, fourth and third classes is the same, viz., Hidayeut-un-Nuho and Fussool 
Akbaree. I consider the latter on etymology sufficient, but the former is, in my opinion, 
insufficient. I recommend in its place Kaffiah for tlie fourth and Shureh Mullah for the third. 
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The book on syntax at present in use is too elementary. Ever since I have been at the 
Madrossah, the students mostly come from the ea«stern districts of Bengal, and very few from 
Behar or from the districts bordering on Calcutta. The reason is that Mahomedans in and 
near Calcutta prefer learning English, for which there are great facilities. To my knowledge, 
many of the present students of the Arabic department are learning English privately. I con- 
sider the head professor should exercise a general supervision over the other classes. I have 
heard complaints of vacant rooms not being allotted to applicants immediately. To the ques- 
tion—*' What is your opinion of the influence and authority of the Muushis as exercised in 
the college ? " the Moulvie replied — All authority comes from the Sircar, and as the saying 
is — ' out of several wives she is the true wife who is beloved by the husband.^ ” So f.ir as I can 
judge, scholarships are gained by the most deserving. I recommended yesterday that the 
Iledaya and Kootbi should be substitute<l for the Jamai-ur-Rumooz and Shumsiah ; but as 
fliese are difficult hooks, some portion of the literature, of course, should be struck out. Tarikhi- 
Timourie might be struck out. The Hedaya was struck out of the college course in 1859 by 
Colonel Lees, and the Jamai-ur-Rumooz took its place. In the second class I would only 
teach Shumsiah witliout the commentary. The commentary is long and difficult. In the third 
class I would substitute a portion of Shureh Mullah for Hidayeut-un-Nuho. The latter is a 
small book, and is read in the fourth and fifth ela-^sec, hut I would remove it also from the course 
of the fourth class. In its place I would take Kaffiah ; I would also exclude the Quoliyubee, and 
introduce the 5tli chapter of Nufhut-ul-Yaman into both the third and fourth classes. My reason 
is that at present the two books on literature road in the third class are both in prose, and I 
think that some selections of poetry should be introduced, such as the 5th chapter of Nufhiit- 
iil-Yainan. Law is taught in the thiid and fourth classes, and the text-book is a good one, but 
tliere is no treatise on llie i rineiplrs of law in the course of either of these classes. I would 
suggest that Kor^nUAuwar be introduced into Ix^th these edasses, as a study of these would be 
preparatory to the more difficult text bi»ok on this subject read in the first and second classes. 
1 would add to the ctuirse of the fifth class Meezan-i-Muntick, an elementary treatise on logic. 
The translations of the first class are from Persian or Oordoo into Arabic, and vice v^rsd. About 
three or four months before the examination these exercises are given more frequently. In my 
programme for the first class translations are put down three times a week, but I do not carry 
out tlie routine strictlj". I use my own discretion. I think it would be uni'air to give any of 
the existing scholarships to s.ludcnts of the Anglo-Pcrsian department. 

14ih August 1869, ^ 

Moulvie Abdool Hye, 3rd Pvt/essor, — A fortnight ago I was confirmed in the position of 
the 1st Assistant Professor. I have been for ten years the 4th Professor, and then taught the 
loiirth class. 1 ha\e taught the third class since last year. I was educated in the Anglo-Arabic 
tiepartment of the Mmlrussah. I also studied English privately, and passed the University 
entrance examination in December 1^'C)5. The text books in use in the third and fourth classes 
are the some, but different poitions are selected for each class. J’he same questions are given 
at the scholarship examination to both classes, but they are taken frv)m the portions laid down 
for both. Tiie following is the course of study : — 


LiTEEATURf:. 


Ajub-ul-Wojab (Prose) 
Qu(»liyubee (Prose) 


Shureh Wackayah 


3rd Class. 
Pages 212-424. 
Pages 119-234. 

Law. 

Second VoL 
138 pages. 

Grammar. 


Ath Class, 
Pages 1-212. 
Pages 1-118, 


First Vol. 
114 pages. 


Hidayeiit-un-Nuho (Syntax) . , The whole. The whole. 

Fussool Akbaree (Et\mology) . , Pages SI & 82. Pages 1-SO. 

The first volume of Shureh Wackayah contains five books. The first is on ablutions and 
purifications, the second on prayers, the third on zukat, the fourth on fasting, the fifth ou 
pilgrimage. The second volume contains fourteen hooks— the first on marriage, the second ou 
wet-nursing, the t’nird on divorce, the fourth on liberation of slaves, the fifth on oaths, the 
sixth on punishments for misdemeanour, the seventh|on theft, the eighth on jehad, the ninth on 
the finding of j)roperty having no owners, the tenth on foundlings, the eleventh on run-away 
slaves, the twelfth on missing people, the thirteenth on partnerships, the fourteenth on endow, 
ments. At the annual examination for junior scholarships, two questions are taken from the 
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first volume, iind one from the si^cond. Each class should, 1 think, have separate questions, but 
I would require students of tlie third class to be examined on what they read in the fourth class, 
::s well as in the course laid down for the third class. 

Tlie followinir are the questions given at the examination of 1869 : — 

1. What are the rules regarding the day on which the Rumzan fast closes, and the alms 
necessary to be given on that day ? 

Upon what persons are pilgrimages enjoined? 

3. State the length of time of pregnancy and the guardianship of infants. 

The extract from the law books, given for translation into Persian, is taken from the first 
volume. The translation from the Yuolyuhee is taken from the portion read by the fourth class. 
At the last examination one scholarship was awarded to a fourth class student and eight to 
students of the third class, the others (seven in number) were retained. This is not in accordance 
with the usual result. More scholarships were in former years gained by the fourth class. In 
my time four or five scholarships were awarded to fourth class students. 1 can only attribute 
the result of the 1S69 examination to accident, or to the want of exertion on the part of the fourth 
class students. I recommend that a certain number of scholarships should he assigned for 
rompetition in each class, and that there should be distinct questions for each class. The course 
for the second class is difficult, and a student promoted from the third class should remain two 
years in the second class. I recommend that a third class student, gaining a junior scholar- 
ship, and being promoted to the second class, should retain his scholarship only for one year, 
and that then he should resign his junior scholarship and compete for a senior. I consider a 
senior scholarship should not be held more than two years in the first class. 

17th August ISGO, 

Moulvte Mahomed IeaitdAD, Officl.iting Jle.ut Professor . — T strongly recommend that 
the Principal should consult tiie Professor as to the introduction of suitable t(*xt-books. This 
should he clearly laid down as a fundamental rule, as without such consultation it mav, and does, 
happen that unsuitable books are often selected. Colonel Lees, two or three years after his 
appointment, made many changes in course of reading, and in the text-hooks, without consulting 
any of the Professors, and we, including the late Head Professor, were exceedingly dissatisfied 
with these changes. For instance, the Jamai-ur-Rumooz was substituted by Colonel Lees in 
])lace of the Iledaya. 

^Toulvie Abdur Ruheem, Officiating ht Assistant Professor . — I am now teaching the fourth 
class, but I taught the fifth class for two years. Tlie boys admitted to the fifth class have 
merely an elementary knowledge of Arabic. The following is the course 

Hidayeut-un-Nuho (Syntax^, the whole. Fussool Akbaree (Etymology), pages 1 to 6J.. 

Nufhut-ul-Yaman, pages 1 to 100. Qul-i-yooli, pages 1 to 100. 

I approve of the course generally, but recommend that some elementary work on logic be 
introduced. There are three prizes given in the fifth class — two for proficiency in the studies of 
the class, and one for good conduct. I held a senior scliolarship for four years, during the 
whole of wliich time I was in the first class. I disapprove of the present system, whereby the 
students of the first class read the same subjects every year. There were eight classes in tlie 
Madrassah when 1 was a student. I doii^t know why they have been reduced in number. I 
approve of the changes mentioned by tlie head professor. These changes were suggested after 
lieing di.scussed by all the professors. 1 have heard no complaints regarding the distribution of 
room among tlie resident students. 

Moulvie Golam Kadir.— I was appointed Munshi in 1856. I entered the old 
Madrassah as a student in 1H22. The then Principal of Bishop's Ccdlege (Dr. Mill), being in 
want of a thorough Oriental scholar, applied to Captain Reddell, Principal of the Madrassah, and 
I was selected. With my assistance Dr. Mill translated several wmrks from English to Arabic. 

In 184?6 I was appointed Teacher of Oriental Languages at La Martinicre, Lucknow. That 
appointment being abolished, I came down to Calcutta, and was appointed to my present post 
in 1856. My duties are as follows * 

At 10 A.M. I go round the classes of the Arabic department, and take the register of 
attendance of jirofessors. At 10-16 the professors take the register of attendance of students, 
and the register is then made over to me. I make a daily abstract aud send both registers to 
the Principal. 

On any Professor applying for leave for two or three days, I receive ids application and 
forward it to the Princijial. In case (‘f unforeseen absence of a Professor, I take charge of his 
class. I have charge ot the order book of the Principal, and superintend the translations of the 
Principal's orders into Persian. At the annual examination I assist in supervising the exami- 
nation. I take the attendance of resident students in their quarters at 9 p.m., in the absence of 
the resident Munshi ; this is by order of Colonel Lees, I have nothing to do with setting 
the examination questions, but on two or three occasions I have helped to examine the auswers 
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on account of the il]ne>c:6 of the Principal. I live on the premises, and have an office-room 
upstairs and a private room downstairs. One room mi^ht be sufficient for me, but on account 
of some portion of mj family living with me, Colonel Lees p^ave me two rooms*. I liave one 
son now in the first-year class of the Presidency Collep^e. He bolds a junior scholarship of 
filO, and I therefore pay only a fee of per mensem for tuition. My second son, 
Ahmed, was a distinpruished student of the Presidency Collep^e, and is now a Deputy Ma<ristrate. 
If I had 1( 0 sons, I would g^ive them the best Enplisb education in my power, because it 
would enable them to live in ease. I have also a son who is a teacher in the Arip’lo-Persian 
department. For getting on in the world, I consider English is essential, but on religious 
grounds, a Mahomedan should know Arabic. The eonjoiut study of English and Arabic is 
difficult. I am now 76 years of age, and should- like to retire on a pension. I don't feel myself 
competent to give an ojunion on the changes it is desirable to introduce into the Madrassab, 
Uut 1 consider English is absolutely necessary if a man wishes to get on in the world. If this 
Committee can devise any plan for givingan education in English and Arabic conjointly, it 
will be gratefully received by the Mahomedan <*ommunitv. 

I also collect the fees of the Arabic department and make them over to the head clerk. 
The Sherafutnamah of this department is also in iny hands, ^.e., 1 do my best to ascertain 
whether the Sheiafiitnamah is genuine. 1 can give no ojanion regarding the course of study 
and the text-books, but I hear comjdaints that they are unsuitable. 

Baboo Mouexdeii Nath Sen, Head Clerk . — I was appointed on the ll'tb December 18G6 
by Ccdonel Lees on a salary of as a writer, and 1120 ;».s Kn^lisb librarian. 1 have 

deposited with the Principal 51.2, 000 of Government ])aper, as security for niy good conduct. 

1 enter into the order bo(»k the daily orders of tlie Principal, I prepare monthly bills, and 
also receive the daily collcctbm of fees made by the lujad master of the Anglo-Persian depart- 
ment, the Miinsbi of the Araliic department, and the head master of the branch school. These 
fees are remitted to the Hank in three or four sums during each month. 1 make an abstract 
of the collection in each department and in the branch school, ami submit t he same to the 
Principal after the mom‘y has been lodged in the Bank of Bengal. The collections on account 
of the Arabic and Anglo-Persian departments are deducted from tlie establishment bill sent 
in for audit by the Examiner of Claims, and a ehe(|ue is received for tin* diHereme between 
the sanctioned amount of establishment and the amount paid into the Bank on account f)f fees. 
Cheques are then drawn by me in favor of individual masters. I then write up the account 
of receipts and disbursements for tlie month; the same routine is carried out in the case 
of the branch school. When Colonel Lees went home in April 1868, I made up an ac^uiit 
show’ing the amount due on account of the defalcations of the late Head Clerk, and this 
amount (tt 1,284-6-3) was remitted to the Bank of Bengal by the clerk of the Fort \yilliam 
College to meet these defalcations. This balance arrived at by finding a inemoranduro 
of accounts dated 31st August 18G3 in the office, in \vbich the amount at the credit of the 
Principal in the Bank Avas staled to be 115,800-10-6. Working from this memoiandum, the 
establishment book, the cheque book, and the Bank })ass book, 1 made out the amount of the 
defalcations still due to be R 1,284-6-3. 1 make out no statement of fees collected for the 

Prineipal to forward to the Director of Public Instruction, either monthly or quarterly. The 
balance at credit of tlie institution on 1st July was 11^,512-2, as appears by the Bank pass 
book which 1 produce. When 1 took charge vif the library i found no catalogue, but the 
Principal directed me to prepare one. The books in the library were compared with this 
catalogue last December, aud they were found to be all right. I don't know whether any 
books were missing wheu I took charge, but since 1 took cliarge no books have been lost. 
When I took charge of the office, the only account books forihcomiug w^ere the Bank pass 
book, the establishment book, and the chetjue book. Whether other account books were 
kept or not I don't know, but the late head clerk, Htuishehunder Glio-e, told me he kejit none. 

I have never compared the yearly list of books purchased before I to«*k charge with the 
books now in the library, nor have I ascertained that all the books meiitioiieJ in tne receipt book 
are now in the library. 


18th Augud 1869. 

Moulvie Delawuk Hossain, Head ProfessoVy Hooghtg Mudrmaah . — lam Head Moulvieof 
the Hooghly Mudrussah, and have been so for tlie l.ist four years. There are now forty-one 
students. The course of reading is the same as at the Calcutta Mudrussah, and the annual 
examination for scholarship is the same for both. There are thirty scholarships — eleven senior 
and ten junior. Scholarships were awarded at the examination of 1869. Last year twenty- 
six were gained. Most of our students are from the eastern districts of Bengal. I do not 
entirely approve of the present course. I recommend Hidayah, volume 4, in place of Jarnai- 
ur*Rumocz for the 1st class, and in the Sind class, volume 3rd of the Hidayeli, in place .4* 
volume 3rd of the Jaraai-ur-Iiumooz. I recommend that Mutanubee in rhetoric be introduced 
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into the Ist class^ in the place of Mukhtesir, and that the latter be confined to the 2nd 
class. Tiie Sliumsiah might be continued iu the End class^ and the commentary Kutbee might 
be read in the 1st. I also recommend that the first half of Serajiah be read in the End class, 
and the second half in the Ist class. No commentary need be read. I consider a knowl^ge 
of arithmetic shopld be acquired. 

In literature, Dewani-Mutanubbee should be retained in the 1st class, and the other 
liooks taken away. In their place I would recommend Muckamat Auieeree. In the End class 
1 would retain Tareek-uUKholafa and Tarikh-i-Timoyrie only. In the 3rd class I would 
substitute Ashba-un-Nnzzair in law for Sheruh Wackaayali, and the s«^cond half of Norul 
Anwar on the principles of law should be added. Tuhzeeb in logic might be added, as also 
chapter 5 of Nufhut-ul-Yaman. In grammar, Shureh Mullah might be substituted for 
Hedayeut-un-Nuho, and Quoliyubee in literature be taken away. Ajub-ul-Wojab should be 
retained. In the 4th class, instead of the first volume only of the Shureh Wackaayah in law, 
both the first and second volume should be read* 

The first-half of Norul Anwar on the principles of law should be introduced, as also 
Meezan Mountic in logic, and the 1st chapter of Nufhut-ul-Yaman in place of Quoliyubee. 
] would add Kaffiali or syntax, and retain l^ussool Akbnree. In the fifth class I would 
recommend that only elementary grammar be tauglit and Quoliyubee in literature. In this 
class there are often boys of 12 or 13 years of age. I would also teach Arithmetic and 
Persian. I consider the progress of the students would be much assisted if the above changes 
were made. Only one of the present students knows English. I do not approve of the 
present system of examination with regard to the selection of questions. I would take the 
whole of the questions of eacli class from the course read hy that class. My bi'st students 
are generally successful at the examination in Calcutta. I should like to sec the examination 
conducted by examiners who have no connection with either Madrassah. 

I consider that the students now turned out of both Madrassahs are infeiior in attain- 
ments to those of former times. I attribute this partly to the bad selection of books for the 
classes. The professors were formerly more numerous at the Hooghly Madrassah, and they 
were men of greater learning than those liow entertained. I think that most Mahomedaiis 
now wish to learn English, but they do not w’ish to give up the study of Arabic. I think tlie 
elementary books published by Moulvie Obeid Ullah are very good, and suitable as an intro- 
duction to Arabic. 

•Moulvie Obeid Ui.lah, Professor of Arabic in the ITooghlif College . am ex-student 
of tie Calcutta Mudrussab, and was appointed Professor of Arabic at the Hooghly ('‘ollege in 
1865. I learnt English partly in the Anglo-Arabic department of the Calcutta Madrassah, 
and I afterwards continued my stiidies at Hooghly. I do not consider the course laid down in 
Arabic for the Madrassah satisfactory. There are deficiencies, and inferior text-bo(»k8 have 
been adopted in some cases. For instance, the Hidayah is a much better book than the 
Jamai-ur-Rumooz. In rhetoric the Mutawal should be read in the Ist class in jdace of 
Mukhtesir, which might be read in the 2nd class. 1 also recommend that the 2nd class 
should read the w’hole of the Tunkeeh, and that the 1st class should read its commenta’-y, the 
Touzeeli. I have no objection to Serajiah j Shiimsiaii should be read in the 2ntl class, and iU 
commentary, the Kuthee, in the first. I would sub.^titute Muckamat Hureeree, or Muckamut 
Humdanee, for Tareekh-i-Timourie. I also recommend the introduction of some treatise on 
philosophy. Many European w^orks on science have been translated into Arabic in Egypt, and 
they might be introduced. 

I recommend that Mahomed.'ins should have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of English and Arabic conjointly. There is a difficulty in mastering .both 
languages, and I would recommend that two departmenis should exist, in one of which the 
present system of the University might be followed, and in the other there should be a 
thorough eilucation in Arabic liteiature and science, combined with instruction in Engli>h 
literature and history; that is, I would lia\e English tlie chief study in one depariment, with 
Arabic as subordinate to it; and in the other, the acejuisition of Arabic should be the main 
(.bject, and English sl.ould be subordinate. 1 do not consider a purely Arabic department 
necessary or advantageous, looking to the present state of society. If it is thought desirable 
to keep np the present Arabic departments, English should be left optional wdlh the students. In 
that case, 1 believe all the students would attend classes for English. The repute of the 
Madrassah as a place for education is very much less than formerly. Tliis is owing partly to 
the introduction of inferior class books, and partly to the pre-ent professors being men of 
lower qualifications. 1 can give no opinion on tiie character of the questions set at the annual 
examinations, ns I have not seen them. There is a difFerence of opinion among Mahomedans ns 
to giving English a ]>ionunent place in a system of education for them, but all enlightened 
Mahomedans share, I believe, the opinions I have expressed. Mahomedans of acknowledged 
repute as Arabic scholars could be procured in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab^ 
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for teaching the higher classes in the Madrassah, and I think it desirable that there should 
be an infusion of fresh blood of this description. The present stafE of moulvies for the higher 
classes is not, in my opinion, what it should be. I have indicated son)e changes that aie 
wanted in the course of the first and second classes, but there are also changes desirable in the 
courses laid down for the lower classes. 

In the third class I would retain Shureh Wackaayah in law, and A jub-nl-AVojab in liter- 
ature; but I would substitute the second and third chapters of the Nufhut-ul-Yamari for 
Quoliyubec, as also Sburah Mullah or Shnrah Alfiah, by Soyootee, in syntax, for Ilidayut-un- 
Nubo. Etymology should be discontinued in this class, and confined to the lower classes. I 
would add Shureh Tuhzeeb in logic and Noor-ul- Anwar or Ossool Tliashec on principles of 
law. Arithmetic should also be taught in this class. 

In the fourth class I would retain Shureh Wackaayah in law and Quoliyubec. A selec- 
tion of Arabic poetry should be added. I would substitute Kaffiah in syntax for Hidayut-un- 
Nuho. Zunjanee in etymology for Fusool Akberec. I would add Meezan Muntick in logic. 
In the fifth class I would substitute an Arabic reader which I have compiled for the Nui'liut- 
ul-Yaman. The Quoliyubec might remain, also Hidayut-un-Nuho and Fusool Akberee. 
Arithmetic should be taught. A knowledge of Persian is desirable, but I hesitate to recom- 
mend it, if English is to be taught conjointly with Arabic. I have written an elementary 
treatise on Arabic grammar in Urdoo, which is extensively used in the Nortli-AVesterii Pro- 
vinces. Three editions of 1,000 each have been sold chiefly in the north of India. 1 think 
that Arabic readers for the special use of the Anglo-Persian department are necessary. The 
grammar I have published is sufficient for students going np to the first arts examination. For 
the B. A. examination a higher class of grammar is required, and I am now engaged in pre- 
paring one. In the junior classes of the Anglo-Persian department, Urdoo or Bengali should 
be taught up to the third-year class. In his fourth year a boy should begin Arabic, with a 
view tt) preparing liiinself for the University entrance examination, and he might, if his guar- 
dian wishes it, also read Persian for two or three hours a week. I acknowledge the importance 
attached to a knowledge of Persian by Muboinedans, butl seediflGculties in the way of taking 
up Persian conjointly with English and Arabic. Many boys at Hooghly have to my know- 
ledge abandoned the study of Persian with the consent of their guardians, for the pur- 
pose of learning English and Arabic, I think the examination for Arabic scholarships should 
1)6 conducted on much the same plan as the examination for Government junior and senior 
Rcbolarsbips, /. tf., by outside examiners. The questions in law now shewn me are hardly a test, 
of any seholaiship, and they are too few in number. Tlie present system of examining i^not 
satisfactory, and this is the opinion I have heard expressed by otlier Mahomed.in gentlemen. 
Each class should have separate questions, and the standard of examination should be raised. 
Mor^questions should be given. 

There is a greater demand n(»w amongst the Mabomedans for an English odnealion than 
formerly. The Pacha of Egypt has sent his son to England for education. The ^lahomedans 
of Eastern Bengal are not yet so favourable to an English education as those of other parts 
of Bengal. 

19th August 1SG9. 

Baboo Nundo Loll Dass, Second Master, Anglo-Persian dejjarfment , — I was appointed 
third master on a salary (»f R80 in June 18511, and was promoted in 1862 to the second 
mastershij) on 11150 a month. In ISGOl was placed in charge of the infant class, with, 
I believe, the sanction c»f the Director of Public Instruction, and I was granted an additional 
allowance of R30 for this special duty. Since 1860 I have bad charge only of tlie infant 
class. My duties as second master having been performed by the third master, I always un- 
derstood that I was placed in charge of the infant class, because my experience as a teacher 
would be likely to enable me to teaeh successfully a class of young boys. Just before the 
departure of Colonel Lees, he rccommendeJ the appointment of four additional masters. They 
were appointed, and two of them were constituted personal assistants to myself in the infant 
class. In the class there are now 70 boys, varying from seven to fourteen years of age. 
For three iiours daily these boys are divided into three sections, under the charge of myself 
and my two assistants. For the other two hours they are taught together in the gallery by 
myself, in the usual course of iustnictioii followed in the case of classes trained according to 
the Stowe system. During this time my assistants look on for the ])urpose of gaining experi- 
ence in this system of teaching. As a rule, the boys in the infant class belong to respectable 
Mahomedan families. I have had in this class boys belonging to the Mysore family, also 
belonging to Bombay and Mogul merchants, and I have just received into the class three boys 
connected with high officials on the establisliment of the ex-King of Oudh. I was never con- 
nected individually with Colonel Lees in any private transaction, but I \vas, and am still, 
Secretary of the Nassau Tea Company, of which Colonel Lees was a shareholder and managing 
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partner. I became Secretary in 1860^ and have always drawn a salary of B30 a month. 
The head office was removed to Barrackporc a month or tWQ ago ; but before that it was at 
No. 8j Elysium Row. 

There is now a branch office at No. 4, Mission Row, where I now attend only after lU-30 
on Fridays after the closing of the school. The managing partner now lives at Barraekpore 
and the business of the Company is chiefly done there. Colonel Lees^ connection with the 
Company ceased in the early part of 18GS. In 1858 I started the Urdoo Guide, being joint 
editor and proprietor with another gentleman. In 1859, after I was appointed third master 
in this institution, I disposed of my interest in the paper to Moulvie Kubeer Uddeen, at whose 
press it bad all along been printed. I have no interest now in the. paper, but I contribute 
very frequently articles on general Mahomedan edueation and improvement. I have mixed a 
good deal with Mahomedan gentlemen, and I believe that I know the views entertained by 
most of them in regard to edueation. I can submit a paper to the Committee embodying these 
views. The higher classes of the school are thinner than the lower, but tliis is accounted for 
by the fact that the strength of the lower classes was formerly much less than at the present 
time. I expect thfit as the hoys in the lower classes become qualified for promotion, the higher 
classes will be proportionately stronger. 

Moulvie Abdool Khalie, Arahic Librarian . — I have been in charge of the Arabic library 
since 1855. I have a copyist under me who receives SI 2-8 a month. My salary is S35 
a month. When I first took charge there was a catalogue. I produce it. I have myself pre- 
pared a new catalogue alphabetically arranged. I found more books in the library than there 
ought to have been according to me old catalogue. There are no books missing. I received 
from the former librarian 2,014 books. There have been purchased 212 works since, but for 
many years no new books have been bought. Two or three months after my appointment as 
librarian, I was appointed resident Muushi, and conducted the duties of both offices. This 
coutinued for three or four months, w’ben, owing to disj)utes between me and tlie late Amcen, 
I was relieved of the duties of resident Munshi, and I have continued ever since to be libra- 
rian only. Teachers and holders of scholarships are allowed to take books out of the library 
Other students are allowed to come to the library and refer to h<>oks^ ))ut are not allowed to 
take them away. I was a student of the Anglo- Arabic class, hut I regret that I have acquired 
no knowledge of English. This has been to me a source of constant regret. Even now, although 
an old man, I am anxious to learn English. All Makomedans are now eager to learn English 
coniointly with Arabic. 

20ih Angmi 18G9, 

Baboo Nobtn Chundeu Ghose, Third Master, Anglo^Persian department . — I am third 
master, hut I teach the second class. Since 1862 I have taught the second class. Tl^ class 
reads Arabic and Persian for nine hours a week. Tlie number of boys has increased since the 
virtual abolition of the Sherafatnamah. The boys, I believe, belong to respectable families 
without exception. The higher classes contain more boys now than they did formerly, but I 
cannot account for their being generally weaker than the lower classes. Not unfrequently 
liovs of the second and third classes, w’ho do not get promotion in the school after the annual 
examination, go to the branch school and get admission there into a higher class. 

Baboo Khetteb Cu under Ghose.— I was appointed fourth master on RsO a few 
months ago, but my duties are entirely with the college class and the entrance class. Since I 
have been’here, I have heard many bo^ s of the first class complain of the time they are com- 
pelled to devote to Arahic and Persian. The college students also complain of the time they 
are compelled to devote to Arabic. They read Arabic three hours daily, and this of course is 
much more than is necessary to qualify for the University standard. I find that the boys of 
the entrance class are, as a rule, below the average of bi>ys in other schools in point of attain- 
ments. One student of the College class, Atta-ur-Ruhman, left the other day because he found 
the arrangements for teaching him were so defective. 

BaSu Tripura Churn Sikdar. — I am fifth master on a salary of R5i), but I have taught 
the third class for the last two years iu all their studies. 1 have been ailing for the last two 
years, and am still sickly and weak. I hold a fourth grade certiticate under the old rules for 
classifying teachers. As a rule, the best boys do not leave the higher classes of the school. 
Dull boys who cannot get promotion very often leave. 

Moulvie Zulpukar Ali, Head Persian Teacher, Anglo-Persian departmenU^^Ahoxii a 
year ago I was promoted from the second Persian teachership (which I had held for seven years) 
to the head teachership, on BIOO a month. 1 am an ex-student of the Arabic department df 
this Madrassah. The little English 1 know I have learnt privately. This year the first class 
has learnt Arabic only. Formerly this class learnt much Persian and little Arabic. One hour 
a day is given to Arabic. Mr. Blocbmann takes the exercises in translation. The selections 
in Arabic are those prescribed by the University for the Entrance examination. Shureh 
Miato Amil is the grammar used in this class. 1 teach the second class also in Arabic and 
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Persian. Altogether my class work in the school occupies two hours a day on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, and three hours on the other days. I used to teach the 
college class for two hours on Fridays and one hour on Tuesdays. On these days I teach the 
course in Arabic prescribed by the University for the First Arts examination. Besides the 
Arabic taught by me to the College students, they are compelled to attend the Arabic depart- 
ment for three hours daily. There is now a great desire on the part of Mahomedans to 
learn English and Arabic. 

Moulvte Abdool ALi,.3r^? Persian Teacher , — I left the Arabic department a year ago 
to take up my present appointment on R(50 a month. I was a scholarship-holjer of three 
years^ standing when I left the Arabic department, and I was allowed to retain my scholarship 
of S20 for nine months, after receiving my appointment as a teacher. The Principal was at 
first unwilling to allow this, but I showed him that others had been allowed to retain their 
sdholarships under similar circumstances. . I also had quarters on the premises during the nine 
months I retained my scholarship. 

21si August 1869, 


Branch school. 


Baboo Kally Puosunno Chatteiuee, Head Master, Branch School,^^ have been Head 

Master of the school for the last six years on R200 a month. 
Before joining the branch school 1 was first English teacher 
in the Sanscrit College. In 186^-69 the average daily number of boys present was 105. 
At present there are 175 boys on the rolls. The school fee is now eight annas a month for 
Mahomedans, and 11*4 a month for Hindus. Formerly it was for Mahomedans and 
for others. The fee for Mahomedans was then reduced to Hi, and Hindu admissions stopped. 
Some time before I joined, the fee was reduced to eight annas for Mahomedans, and for the last 
two or three years Hindus have been allowed to join the school on paying a fee of H4- amonth.' 
There have been from 10 to 15 Hindus on the rolls, chiefly in the higher classes, during the last* 
two or three years. These boys come from Bhowanipore mainly, and it is more convenient and 
less exjieusive to them to come to the branch school than to proceed to the Hare Scho<d or 
Hindu School. The Mahoroedan boys are chiefl}^ from the middle class, but we have also sous 
of menial servants. 1 am not satisfied with all the teachers ; the 2nd and Gth masters are 
good, but the rest are indifferent. I’lie pundit is very irregular in his attendance ; the others 
are generally regular. With the exception of the 2nd and Gth masters, the rest are careless 
and indiflerent in the performance of tlieir duties. I have frequently brought this to the notice 
of the Principal and Oflieiatiug Principal. Sometimes my reports were returned with a^w 
marginal remarks, and at others no notice whatever was taken of them. In my last quarterly 
report of June, 1 again drew the Officiating Principars attention to this subject, and he wrote 
some ^remarks on my report, warning the teachers that unless there was an improvement, they 
would be removed. When I joined the school in February 1863, Colonel Lees visited the 
school. Since then he has only visited the school once — in 1867, 1 think. I am quite sure that 
Colonel Lees has only visited the school twice during the last seven, years. The Director of 
Public Instruction has never visited the school during ray time. No Visiting Book is kept, 
and it would be useless, as no one comes to the school. The Principal never sends for me ; all 
intercourse between us is by letter. I used to hold monthly examinations of all the classes, 
but I now hold examinations only quarterly. I produce the 2nd quarterly report for 18G8, 
with the remarks of the Officiating Principal. I have not carried out the orders of the Officiat- 
ing Principal as regards examining the second class once a month and reporting on the same. 
I explained to the Officiating Principal that such examinations would interfere seriously with 
my duties as teacher of the 1st class, and he allowed me to report quarterly as before. The 
annual examination of the school is conducted by Mr. Blocbmann, who has sometimes been 
assisted by Mr. Pirie, of the Doveton College. Five prizes are given to each class — three for 
English and two for Vernaculars. The prizes are distributed by the Principal simultaneously 
with those awarded to students of the Madrassah. There are now 11 boys in my 1st class, six 
of whom joined this year from outside. Of these six, two are Hindus, and of the others, three 
have come from the Ist class of the Anglo-Persian department of the Madrassah. The latter 
gave as a reason for transferring themselves, that Mr. Blochmann's explanation in English 
literature were unintelligible to them ou account of his pronunciation. My school has not been 
successful at the Entrance examination, because the training in the lower classes is so indiffer- 
ent. Very few of the boys in the senior classes of my school are fit for these classes. I 
admit them, however, in order to keep the school going. My junior classes are better than the 
others, but very few boys remain long enough to get into the 1st class. The course of study 
for all the classes is prepared by me, and submitted to the Principal annually. He simply 
sanctions it, and I am not aware that any changes have ever been suggested by him. 1'he 
house now occupied by the school can accommodate 200 boys but not more; the rent is 
fil25, and the locality is convenient. There is a library allowance of R22 a month. 
At the end of each year I prepare a list of books to be purchased, which 1 submit to the 
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Principal. The list is then sent to the Director for sanction, and the entire allowance is drawn 
in one sum. The library books are lent to students and masters. I think that the school is 
kept back, because the Principal takes no interest in its welfare. Under proper supervision 
the school could hardly fail to improve. I have now only one Moulvie and another Pundit, 
and I think the school requires the services of another Moulvie and another Pundit. The 
])resent vernacular teachers are employed five hours daily. Occasionally boys of the Anglo- 
Persian department of the Madrassah transfer themselves to the branch school. The reason 
given for transferring themselves by some of these is, that loo much time is devoted to Oriental 
studies in the Madrassah. Others say that they cannot afford the higher fee of one rupee, and 
some express dissatisfaction with the teaching of the masters. As a rule, boys are placed by 
me in the class corresponding to that they have occupied in the Madrassah, but sometimes in 
a higher class. I produce the admission book. It shows that 175 boys have been admitted 
during this session. IVIany of these are undoubtedly re-admissions of boys whose names have 
been struck off for non-payment of fees. When a boy presents himself for admission, I do not 
enquire if he has been in the school before. I examine him and send him to the class for 
which I consider him fit. If the master of the class recognises the boy as a former pupil, from 
whom any fine or fee is due, he realises it, and renders an account at the end of the mouth. 
The fine for re-admission of a defaulter is one rupee, but he is not required to pay the fee of 
the month in which he became a defaulter. He pays, of course, the fee for the month in which 
he is admitted, he pays one rupee eight annas. The masters give cheque rec(,*ipts for the 
fees they receive, and once a month they make over their collections to me. I have no means 
of knowing when fines are due from boys for re-ndmission. The master of the class knows, 
and I depend on liis informing me when fines are due. I see one case now in which a boy of 
the 7th class, section A, was struck off in May, and re-admitted in July, without payment 
of the usual fine. This I cannot explain at present, but the master of the class can. I send 
applications of masters for leave to the Principal sometimes with and sometimes without a 
recommendation that the leave be granted. The Principal does not always attend to my 
recommendations. Exclusive of Sundays, the school has 75 holidays during the year. I see 
very little of the guardians of boys. The only occasion on which they come to me is, when 
applying for the admission of a boy, or lodging a coin])laint, I think the prizes should be 
distributed with some public ceremony. 

(Abdullah, the master of the 7th class, section A, having been sent for to give an explana- 
tion of the circumstances under which the boy was re-admitted to his class without the 
imposition of the usual fine, stated that the fine bad been remitted by the head master, also 
that he, Abdullah, had brought it to the special notice of the head master that the boy was a 
defaulter. The order was a verbal one.) 

I have heard what Abdullah has just said, and I have no recollection of anything of the 
kind having occurred ; moreover, it is not possible that a re-admission, under the circumstances 
stated by Abdullah, could have taken place. When a fine is remitted, it is always by order of 
the Principal, and it is sometimes recorded in the admission book. Under tlie circumstances, 
I am of opinion that Abdullah should have realised the fine of one rupee from the boy 
Noorhuksh, of the 7th class, section A. I am quite certain that I personally have never 
remitted a fine without the sanction of the Principal. I never collected a fine from any boy 
except in my own class, at any time ; this is the recognised duty of the master of each class. 
Sometimes boys do pay me fines and fees, but very rarely. Sometimes when I take money I 
give the master a ticket, which acts as a voucher, and he sends this to me during tlie month 
with his accounts. Sometimes I don^t give a ticket, but send a verbal message to the master, 
and be enters the amounts as paid in his account, deducting the same from the total cash paid 
in by him. The account, however, does not show tli is. All sums appear as having been paid 
directly to the master. (The boy Noorhuksh, 7th class, section A, appeared and stated : — ** On 
re-admission the other day, I went to the head master, who said you must pay a fine of one 
rupee for re-admission, and eight annas fee. I then went home and brought a rupee the day 
after, and besought him, on account of my poverty, to let me off eight annas of the fine, which 
he did, and I paid only one rupee to the head master. I am quite positive that I paid 
it to the Head Master whom I see here, and not to the master of my class, who is also present. 
When I went to my class, my master asked me to pay my fee. I told him I had paid my fee 
and fine to the Head Master, and on this he said nothing more.”) 

I have beard what the boy says, and I admit that, with the exception of remitting eight 
annas of the fine, the whole of the circumstances may have occurred, though 1 have no recol- 
lection of them. If any fine was paid at all, it must have been one rupee. The master of the 
class must have come to me to enquire if I had received the fine, as he could not have been, 
and ought not to have been, satisfied with the boy's statement. 1 believe the boy has been 
tampered with. His statement is untrue, or it is possible that 1 told the master, Abdullah, to 
write dovfn one rupee eight annas as received, and he has omitted to do so. In this case the 
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fiud paid by the boy must still be in my hands. I keep no memorandum of sums received by 
me from time to time. I have no separate cash-box for fees. I keep them with any money 
of my own. I have never heard of any discrepancy in the monthly schooling fee account 
till just now. I now hear that the account for February 1868 has never been properly ad- 
justed. 

23rd Augmi 1809, 

Head Maater of the Branch School . — I confess that I have sometimes remitted fines at my 
discretion witliout referring to tlie Principal. During this session 1 have referred to the Principal 
at least three times to remit fines of boys on re-admission. I cannot state positively that I 
have referred more than three cases. I explain the discrepancies in my statements by the 
fact that on Saturday last I did not recollect what was really the case. The discrepancy in 
the fee account of February 1868 has never been brought to notice. I now see a case o^ a 
boy who was re-admitted in July on paying half the usual fine. I sometimes remit half the 
fine. 

26 /h Noremher 1869. 


^Rumzan 

Days 

. 30 

Ked-ul-Fitre . 

. 3 

Eed-uz Zohu . 

5 

Moliurruin 

. 12 

Akhiree Chnliar Sumbah . 

. 1 

Kutrh-i- 1 )o\vaziiuhuiu 

. 1 

Shub-i-Bnrant 

2 

Cliristinaa vacation . 

. 15 

New Year’s day 

. 1 

Good Friday . . 

. 1 

Queen's birthday . 

. 1 

Summer vuciition . 

. 15 

Total 

88 


Major St. George, Officiating Principal. — I produce a list* of holidays observed in the 

Mudrussah. They are all sanctioned by the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The summer vacation of fifteen days was for 
the first time sanctioned as a permanent holiday during this 
year. Formerly the institution was closed onl}'^ in the hot 
season with the special permission of the Director. When I 
acted as Principal in 1856-57, there were only two days given 
as Christinas holidays. To the present holidays of fifteen 
days at Christmas, the formal sanction of the Director must 
have been given. At the last Doorgah Poojah holidays, the 
Anglo- Persian department was closed entirely for a week, on 
a represeutalion from Mr. Bloehmann that lie could not 
make satisfactory arrangements for carrying on the work of 
the classes, owing to the absence of the Hindu masters. The Hindu masters are engaged on 
the understanding that no Hindu holidays are to be observed ; but in practice the pundits 
have leave on Hindu holidays. The Anglo- Persian dejiartment is, however, never closed on a 
Hindu holiday except as above stated. At Christmas 1858, I find the school was closed 
only for one day, but in 1851) the school was closed for a fortnight, and this holiday has ^n- 
tinued to be granted ever since. When two holidays fall on the same day, our jiracticF is 
to grant a separate day for each. This practice extends even to the long holidays like the Rum- 
zan and Christmas holidays. For instance, we close for the Rurazan on some particular date 
for thirty days, and if the Christmas or other holidays fall within the period granted as a 
holiday for the Rumzan, \ve extend the holidays to the full number of days allowed for each, 
viz.y thirty days for the Rumzan, fifteen for the Christmas holidays, and three days for Eed-ul- 
Fitre, or forty-eight days in all continuously. This happened last year, and will also occur 
agaiu this year. I had no knowledge of a practice of granting a half holiday on the day prece- 
ding a recognized holiday, but I see from the registers that such a rule prevails. The school is 
not closed earlier on Saturdays. I see from the retgi^ter of attendance of masters that the school 
was closed on the 13th instant at 2 o'clock, but this was done without my knowledge. I don't 
know of any practice of confining the classes for one or two months before the examination to 
mere revision without the assistance of masters. 


23rd Aiigud 1869. 

Baboo Thackoor Dass RrKHiT, Second Mastety Branch School . — I have been second mas- 
ter for three years on SlOO a month. I was formerly head master of the Pooree.School on 
ftlOO, I then joined this school, and after upwards of a year I went to officiate at the Arrah 
school as head master. I afterwards returned to the Branch School. I have passed the first 
examination in arts, and I was admitted to the B. A. examination of 1S6S, but I failed. My 
class varies in number from 10 to 15. It is not my duty to collect fines for the rc-admission 
of boys ; that duty is always performed by the head master. My impression is that the head 
master frequently remits for re-admission, in order to get boys back to the school. 

Baboo Kedar Nath Mookerjek, Third Mader^ Branch School . — 1 joined the school 
fifteen years ago, as fourth master, on R30. Two years afterwards I was made third master 
on R40, then second master on R50, then third master on RCO. I have drawn R60 
since 1861. The number of boys in my class varies from five to fifteen. Now I have eight 
boys, last year I had five. I teacii all the subjects of the 3rd class, and correct the exercises 
of the 1st class in Ancient History. Very few fines for re-admission have been levied during 
the past eighteen months. The bead master ceased levying fines from boys of the 1st class, 
and the lower classes thought the same indulgence should be shown to them. Without he 
17 
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special order of the Head Master^ it is not the duty of a master to insist on the payment of a 
fine. I see no change in the condition of the school daring the last five years. I am not on 
bad terms with the Head Master. Transfers of boys often take place from the Anglo-Persian 
department to the branch school^ and as a rule they are placed in a higher class at our 

school. 

Moulvie Fyzeddeen, Fifth Master^ Branch School.— 1 have been in the school for eight or 
nine years^ and fifth master on for the last four or five years. I teach all the subjects 
of my class. I was brought up in the Anglo-Persian department of the Mudrussah. The 
Head Master has excused all re-admission fines for the last two years. There is not a boy 
in my class who would not gladly pay a fee of one rupee if he could get admitted to the Mud- 
russab^ as it would enhance his respectability. Boys unfit for promotion are now sent up to 
the higher classes in order to keep them at the school. 

Moulvie Mahomed Wajid, SiHh Master.— 1 am a B. A. of the Calcutta University, and 
joined the branch school a few months ago on a month. I have 25 boys in my 

class, of ages varying from 8 to 11. Many of the boys are sharp at learning; half of the boys 
are of this cliaracter. Since I joined, I have always referred cases of re-admission to the Head 
Master, and except in one cal^, the fine has always been excused. In the case where a fine was 
paid, it was one of eight annas, and the boy^s name was Najmul Huck. 

Moulvie Abdoollaii, Seventh Master . — I joined the Branch Bchool in October 1865 as 
seventh master on E,30 a month. I teach my class English and Urdoo five hours daily. 
It is not my duty to collect re-admission fines, unless by order of the head master. With re- 
gard to the boy Noorbuksh, I received neither fee nor fine. The head master told me he had 
excused the fine. The boys in my class are chiefly the sons of i)ctty shop-keepers, khansamahs, 
cooks, &c. I was educated in the Anglo-Persian department of tne Madrassah, and was for 
one year in the Presidency College. I have 39 boys in my class divided into three sections. 
1 require assistance, more particulary in Veniacular. Promotions arc only made once a year. 

MouLvrf Buzlur Ruhman, Eighth Master.— 1 have been for nearly six years in the school, 
and receive B30. I have 45 boys in my class, divided into three sections. Promotions 
are made once a year. 

Baboo Jogeshur Nundy. — I have been writer of the Branch School, on R13 a month, 
for about two years. I work in the Mudrussah Office, hut occasionally go to the Branch 
School. The discrepancy of R7 in the February fee account of 1868 w’as brought by me to 
the^ notice of the Head Clerk in the OflSce. (The Head Clerk states that at the time he was 
verii busy in making up accounts, owing to the approaching departure of the Principal on leave, 
and that he forgot afterwards to bring the matter to the notice of the Officiating Principal.) 

24th August 1^69. 

Moulvie Fuzl-t-Ali. — am the teacher of a private Arabic Mudrussah endowed by a 
deceased Muliaramadan zemindar, Muuslii Mahomed Ameer, of Scaldali. The Mudrussah^s 
funds are now managed by Munslii Buzl-ur-Ruhecm, the son of the founder. I was a j)iijul of 
the Government Madrassah in the time of Colonel Riley, and afterwards J proceeded to 
Lucknow, as I heard that Arabic learning was much cultivated there. I read Arabic for eight 
years at Lucknow, and remained there as a teacher for three years more ; then I came to 
Calcutta and became a teacher in a private Mudrussah, now aboli^hed, and whilst tiiere I received 
my present appointment, teaching for some time at both Miidrussahs. I have been at the 
Sealdah Mudrussah fi»r four years. The pupils have food and lodging on the premises. For- 
merly there were twenty-five students, but they are now reduced to twelve, coming chiefly from 
the eastern districts of Bengal. The reduced number of students is owing to the non-admis- 
sion of any fresh ])npils for the last two years, mainly on account of the trouble the trustee 
has fallen into as regards his zemindari. ITie pupils are admitted at ages varyjng from 15 
to 85, and a Sherafutuamali is in all cases required. Applicants for admission are required 
to pass an examination in Persian and Arabic up to Shureh Wikayah in law, and Shureh 
Mullah in syntax. Only those who show a creditable knowledge are admitted ; mere letters 
of recommendation will in no case secure admission. Students may remain for a period 
of seven years, but, as a rule, they remain only five or six years. My students prefer the 
Sealdah Madrassah, because there is a greater variety of Arabic science taught by me than in 
the Government Madrassah. For instance, in my Mudrussah they learn higher works on logic, 
such as Siiureh, Tuhzeeb, Kootbee, Meer Zahid, Mullah Julal, Mullah Hussein and Humdullah. 
My students also take up a course of natural philosophy. In law, 1 teach tiie second half of 
the Hedaya, which I consider to be superior to Jamai Rumooz and Ashbah-un-Nazair and 
Shureh Wikayah. I teach also geometry, arithmetic, and astronomy, and Hadees and Tufseea. 
I receive a salary of R25, with food and quarters for myself and a servant. By teaching 
pnvate students I make R3() to 85 a month more. None of my students know English, 
some wish to learn it, others not. I do not approve of the present course of reading in the 
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Government Mudrussah. Ei^ht students of the 1st cAass of the Government Mudrussah, four 
of the 2nd, also a Persian teacher of the Anj^lo-Persian department, read lojjic privately with 
me at my house. They pay from Rl to R3 a month each, and sometimes, in the case of poor 
students, I take no fees. The course in logic at the Government Mudrussah is insufficient, and 
on this account they come to me to supplement their deficiencies. A thorough knowledge of 
logic and grammar is indispensable to the proper understanding of difficult law hooks. When 
my students leave the institution they try to get Government or other emi>loyment. The re- 
putation of the Government Mudrussah has fallen very low, the teachers are incompetent, and 
the course oC study defective. I am quite certain that students on leaving my institution hav 
received a much better Arabic education than students of the Government Mudrussah. On 
seeing the advertisement of this Committee in tne newspaper, I wrote a paper in Persian.on 
the best means of improving the Government Mudrus-jali, and this ])aper, after translation into 
English, will be handed to the President. I am in favor of the conjoint study of English and 
Arabic. The complaints I hear of the Government Mudrussah chiefly relate to the inefficiency 
of the teachers, and the deficiencies in the course of study. There are many Arabic scholars 
of the higliest repute in the North-West Provinces who would gladly come down here on 
salaries like those in the Government Mudrussah. 1 don’t know^nglish, hut I regret that I 
did not learn it. There are no Mudrussahs that 1 know of like mine, as regards the high class 
of instruction given. I C'»nsider the maintenance of the Government Mudrussah very necessary. 
No Persian is tannht in my Mudrussah. For Arabic literature there is no demand, and I don’t 
teach it. The real object aimed at is the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of law. 

Aga Aumud Ali. — I am second tca6her of Persian in the Anglo-Persian department 
and have been here for one year. I tc^ach the orJ, 4th and 5th classes, an hour each daily, 
coming at 11-30 a. m. I keep a private school in which there are sixty-two boys reading 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdoo. The fee is four annas a month, but I receive private subscriptions 
from Muhammadan gentlemen. There are six teachers iiicluJing myself, and the school opens 
daily at 0 a. m. and closes at 10. The school is in Toltollah. My teachers receive from tt5 
to HIO a month. Some of the boys are very young, and begin with the alphabet. *AIy school, 
In fact, acts as a preparatory school for boys coming to the Arabic department. I teach Mr. 
Blochinanu Persian, and have done so for four or five years. 

25th Augmt 1869. 

Moulvte Mahomed Mrziiuu. — I was a teacher in this Madrassah upwards of twenty 
years ago, and afterwards Cazee of the Sudder Court. I was an Assistant Professor in the 
Arabic department for about three years. The course of study in Arabic has undergone very 
great alteration since my time, and tlie prevalent opinion is, that the institution has deteriora- 
ted, the causes being that the Professors are less able, and that the standard laid down is of a 
lower order. Students resort to this institution for the purpose of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic literature and science, but the })resent course of the Madrassah falls short of 
thisj and, moreover, for getting ou in the world something more than Arabic is now required. 
In my opinion, English should now be taught conjointly with Arabic. Formerly tliere was not 
the same disposition to learn English, as there w-as not so much necessity, but now a knowledge 
of English is indispensable. My plan .would be to require applicants for admission to the 
Arabic department to pass an examination in English as well as- Arabic. 

Arrangements should then be made for teaching English to Arabic students up to the 
standard of the Entrance examination, and their Arabic studies should be continued on an im- 
proved plan. If this plan were adopted, many students would join the institution. The 
knowledge of hinglish which I would require from mofussil candidates for admission must be 
acquired at the Government zillah schools, aided schools, &c., before they come to Calcutta. 
As Government does not teach religion to any of its subjects, I think it would be quite proper 
to exclude religious instructions from Mahomedan iustitutions. A compilation from standard 
Mahomedan works of law might be made, which would be perfectly free from objection on 
religious grounds. - I could personally undertake to make such a corai)ilation, and I believe 
that it would be acceptable to Mahomedans. The religious portions excluded from tlie compi- 
lations would be read at home. I approve of keeping up the Sherafutuamah in the Anglo- 
Persian department. So long as the number of successful entrance candidates is small, 1 
wonld transfer them to the Presidency College ou a nominal fee. Afterwards, as the number 
increased, it is desirable that College classes should be organised in the Madrassah. The 
Anglo-Persian department is held in estimation by Mahomedans. I think it would be better 
if the examinations for Arabic scholarships were conducted by outsiders. I think quarters 
should be assigned to the largest number of students possible. No doubt more students than 
at present might be quartered in College, and ought to he, as they are very poor. Formerly an 
Assistant Secretary supervised all internal arrangements, but now this duty is done by an 
officer on less pay. I dou^t think any change in the present plan of supervision is necessary. 
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To my knowledge the course of logic in^Arabic is very defective, and it requires revision. A 
higher series of class books should be introduced. 

Moulvie Murhijmut Hossain. — I am a Pleader of the High Court, and am an ex-student 
of the Hooghly Mudrussah. There is at present among Muhammadans a desire to learn 
English, and I think it would be very advantageous if it could be taught with Arabic. I disap- 
prove of criminal law and other law not in force being taught now. The question you now show 
me as to the various kinds of homicide and the law between master and slave are quite improper. 
The question I see in the law paper for senior students of 1864, as to the definitions o£ "claim 
"plaintiff^^ and "defendan is quite out of place in such an examination. The logic taught in this 
Mudrussah is very elementary, and the questions on this subject for 1864 seem to be appropriate. 
As to the religious part of the instruction given in Arabic, I will think over the matter and write 
you a reply. The reputation of the Mudrussah is very much lower than itwas. There is nothing 
now to be gained from knowing Arabic, and therefore the students read with much tess 
zeal than formerly. There is too mueh literature in the present course of Arabic, and 1 would 
suggest that more logic and the principles of law and law-logic should be introduced, and a 
portion of the literature l^ken away. The grammar now in use is very defective, and is too 
elementary. I would introauce Shaffiah in etymology and Kaffiah and a portion of Shureh 
Mullah in syntax. I would abolish the present Anglo-Persian department, and substitute an 
Anglo- Arabic department in its place. My object is, that students should receive an educa- 
tion which will benefit them. At present the education they receive in the Mudrussah leads 
to nothing. Since 1851 hardly any one has been able to pass the examination for the ofllce of 
Moonsiff. They cannot pass the examination at present without a knowledge of English. 

Reverend J. Long. — I have done my best to ascertain the wishes of the Muhammadans in 
regard to education, but it is very difficult to do so. I have often suggested that European 
Arabic scholars of repute should be imported from Europe, and placed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment Mudnissahs. Such men would be likely to have a powerful influence over the Muham- 
madans, and they would be able to act as media for interpreting the feelings and wishes of 
Muhammadans to Government. I consider the teaching of Arabic an essential measure/ if we 
are to carry the learned and influential Muhammadans with us iu educational matters. 1 wculd 
organise a system of instruction in Arabic on a similar plan to that which has been successfully 
introduced into the Sanscrit College. In the Sanscrit College one learned language, Sanscrit, 
is taught, but in the Mudrussah there should be two departments side by side— one Anglo* 
A|ibic and the other Anglo-Persian. In the Anglo-Arabic department English should be 
mainly taught in the early stages through the medium of Urdoo, and a knowledge of history 
and geography should he given through U I doo. As the students progress in English, they 
should more and more learn all subjects through English. Whilst one object to he kept in view 
is to hold out prospects of a good Arabic education to a certain class of Muhammadans, another 
should be to supply a need that is much felt — the qualifying of Muhammadans for 2)ublic employ- 
ment. 

The Muhammadans have shown special aptitude for employment in the Survey Department^ 
and in the Department of Art. I would therefore have a teacher of surveying and drawing 
attached to the Mudrussah, and I would have scholarships tenable either at the School of Arts 
or the Engineering College. In the Arabic department 1 would introduce a course of Arabic 
which would involve the study of that language from a philological point of view. Arabic 
should be taught upon an improved system. The Professor of Arabic at the Hooghly College 
has already published some elementary books, which I approve of, and, if encouraged in his 
work, I believe he will supply the necessary books for teaching Arabic, as I suggest. All 
changes should be very gradually and silently introduced. On admission to the Arabic depart, 
rnent there should be an examination for scholarships open to students from all parts of the 
country. The subjects of examination should be Arabic grammar and some easy Arabic reader, 
history and geography in Urdoo, and some easy reader in English, which should be explained in 
Urdoo. In the event of any Anglo-Arabic students going up to the University Entrance 
examination, they should be permitted to write their answers in English Dr Urdoo at their 
option. The reputation of this Mudrussah is now very low ; one cause for this state of things 
is said to be the want of a Principal who has a thorough knowledge of Arabic, and who can 
devote the whole of his time to promoting the interests of the institution. I think a Principal 
should always take a part in the instruction of the classes. There is a feeling of intense dis. 
satisfaction with the present state of the Hooghly Mudrussah. There is a feeling that the 
funds of that endowment should be almost entirely devoted to the special education of Muham- 
madans. I would also suggest that in Calcutta there should be a mixed Committee, whose 
functions should be to advise the Principal on all matters connected with the working of the 
institution. This Committee should be constituted on the same plan ns the present Medical 
College Council. A special education is required for Muhammadans, as they, like natives of 
Northern India, have not generally the same mechanical facility of acquiring a knowledge of a 
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foreign language. There is among Muhammadans a' feeling of bitter discontent at their exclu- 
sion in a great degree from Government employment, owing to their inability to compete with 
Hindoos. This might jiartially be removed by extending patronage to distinguished students 
of the Mudrnssah. In the present state of things the fee for Muhammadans at the Presidency 
College should be reduced considerably. To my knowledge, respectable Muhammadan families in 
the mofussil are, as a rule, very poor, and are gradually becoming poorer. On public grounds, 
therefore, 1 think that educational lees should be considerably lower for them. 

26th August 1869, 

Moulvie Abdool Jobba^r. — I am Head Urdoo Translator of the High Court, and an ex- 
student of this Mudrnssah. I studied English ft»r six years, and >Arabic for seven years. In 
my time there was an English school apart from the Arabic Department, represented now by 
the Anglo-Persian Department. I read A rabi<; and .English daily. I was employed in the 
Foreign Office as translat‘>r on il50, and rose to 11143 in that Office. I was then appointed 
to the High Court on rising to S350. I experienced no difficulty in Icaring 

English and Arabic at the same time. Only 10 or 12 i f m^ fellow Arabic students learnt 
English. We read Arabic from 8 to 11 o^clock, and again from 1 to 2 p. m. We read 
English from II to I, and again from 2 to 4. I am exceedingly glad that I was thus 
educated. I have several sons and nephews in the Anglo-Persian Department, and one son 
in the first-year class of tlie Presidency College. I intend to send my other sons to the 
Presidency College, if pr -vision lie not made for instruction in English at this institution after 
passing the Entrance examination. I should prefer this institution if suitable arrangements are 
made, on account of tlie greater facilities for learning Arabic. In the College class, as now 
organised, there is too much time spent over Arabic, and too little over English ; and, more- 
over, the arrangement for teaching the latter are not sufficient. I would recommend that 
English be taught in the Arabic Department. There is a general desire now to learn English 
amongst the Arabic students. I would leave the study of English optional, but I would give 
marks for it in the scholarship examination. In my time the scholarship examination was 
conducted by the Mudrussali Committee. There wore eight classes, and each class had its 
own questions. Some <•! the questions you now mention, as lately having been set at the 
senior examination, w'ould not have been considered suitable questions in my time: they are 
too easy. We Muhammadans cannot expect Government to make religious iustructigns a 
part of the Arabic course, and questions relating to religious ceremonials might propeny be 
excluded from the examination. 1 see no objection to a compilation being made of portions 
of works in law, in which the civil law in force araemg Muhammadans is fully treated. The 
rejmtation of the Mudrnssah is much lower now than formerly. The standard of admission 
was hijiher, and the teachers were abler men than at present, I would recommend that 
some of the Arabic literature be struck out, and that the course in the principles of law, law- 
logic and rhetoric be extended. I would also add same treaties on natural piiilos(»phy ; per- 
haps Some Eurcipean work translated into Arabic might be introduced. In grammar, I 
think the present c<mrse defective, an<l would add to it Kaffiah and Shureh Mullah. I 
prefer the Hcdayah to the Jamai-ur-Rumooz. I think the salaries of the Professors are 
ample to secure the services of the best Arabic s(?holars iu India. My boj’s complain that 
the masters do not take pains to teach them in the class. In my opinion, the masters of 
the lower classes should be Muhammadans instead ol Hiiuloo*^. I would prefer for the higher 
classes East Indians, if properly qualified. I would recommend that the Presidency Colleg? 
fee for Muhammadans should be Us. 3 a month, and that a good Aiabic scholar be entertain- 
ed for teaching Arabic. 1 sec no objection to Arabic students going in English as far as the 
Entrance standard. I would make a division ot the ]>resent twenty-eight scholarshijis belong- 
ing to the Arabic Department l*ctwccn the Anglo-Persian Department and the Arabic Depart- 
ment. The scholarships might be equally divided between toe two (lcj>artmeiits. For general 
purposes, men with a knowledge of Arabic are useful to Government; for instance, in the 
Foreign Office 1 was called upon frequently to translate Arabic diKumont**. In any re- 
organisation of this institution I would prefer to see two distinct dep:irtmeiits, in one of which 
English should be the main study, and Arabic subordinate ; ami in tlie other, Arabic should he 
the chief study, and Englisli suhordinate. The limits of ago for admission to the lowest class 
of the Arabic Department might bo a minimum of Iff and a maximum of 20. I would 
have seven classes, each class having its own course of re.iding. I approve of the Slierafut- 
namah as far as the Entrance class. In the ( olloge classes for English I would not leqiiiiv a 
Sheiafutnamah. At present there is no provision in Government zillah scho ds for te.iehing 
Persian to Muhammadans. If such provision were made, I helieve these schools would he re- 
Borted to by Muhammadans more freely than at present, and I think that provision should bo 
made for teaching Persian. In the lowest classes, Bengali and Pt-rsiau should be taught. 
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Muhammadans attach no value to Urdoo. On promotion to the fifth-year closs^ hove migh^ 
cease giving much time to Bengali and Persian^ and confine their attention to English and 
Arabic. I hear there is much laxity of supervision over the Branch School. The school 
should be kept up, but properly looked after. The Muhammadans look upon the present footing 
of the Hooghly Mudrussah as a standing grievance. The funds ought to be applied to a much 
larger extent than at present to the education of Muhammadans. The supervision of the Cal* 
cutta Mudrussah is too lax. The Principal should daily^ and it would be better if he took part 
in the daily instruction of the classes. Improved methods of teaching should be introduced, 
whereby a much greater proficiency might be attained in the time a student attends the 
institution. 

Moijlvie Ruhmut Ali. — I am a Mookhtear of the High Court, and have settled here for 
the past twenty-three or twenty-four years. I do not know English. It would have been 
better if I had learnt it. I have one sou in the Anglo- Persian Department, aged 18, who has 
learnt Arabic at home. After my hoy has passed the Entrance examination, I shall leave him 
to choose whether he will continue bis studies in English, or take up some profession. I have 
three other little boys who are now reading at home Persian and Arabic. When they are 
twelve or thirteen years of ag^ I shall send them to the Anglo-Persian Department. I con- 
sider a knowledge of English very advantageous. Most Muhammadans, although of good 
family, do not know sufficient Arabic to instruct their sons in that language, and therefore 
they prefer that they should he taught Arahio in the Mudrussah or by some private tutor. 
During the last few years the desire to learn English has become intense. I am strongly in 
favor of teaching English in the Arabic Department. Muhammadans don^t care about Urdoo* 
I would strike out XJrdoo in the Anglo*Persian Department, and confine the hoys to Arabic 
and Persian. It is notorious that the education now given in the Arabic Depiirtment is veryv 
inferior to that formerly given. The reason is that the Professors are men of little repute, 
and the course of reading is defective. The salaries here are quite sufficient to secure the 
services of the best Arabic scholars. For instance, there was a learned man at Rajapore^ 
named Moulvie Abdul Huq, also another at Rampore, Moulvie Sadulhih, another named 
Moulvie Ahmed Ali, who frequently lives at Calcutta as a merchant. There is another man 
Abdul Huq, who practises as a hakeem in Calcutta. These are men of high repute, and men like 
these should he appointed to the Mudrussah. Such appointments would give great satisfaction 
to the Muhammadan community. The grammar taught here is not enough. If Government 
wish give an education acceptable to the Muhammadans, then I think the present system of 
teaching religions law, &c., should be coutinued. If you strike out everything bearing on 
religion from the course of law, as also all civil and criminal law, which is really now-a-days 
not in force, Muhammadans would be exceedingly dissatisfied with a system of that kind. 

28lh Augnd 1869, 

Moulvie Giiolam Yehyiah. — T am a Mookhtear of the High Court. I learnt Arabic at 
home privately, hut merely know sufficient for general religious purposes. My relatives in- 
structed me. Many other Muhammadans are so instructed, hut the practice has of late very 
much diminished, by reason of most people having business to attend to, and consequently no 
leisure for work of this sort. Those who can afford it keep paid teachers for their sons. The 
knowledge of Arabic has decreased lately. I have had one of my sons w'ell educated in Arabic 
at Rampore, Cawnpore, Khyrabad, and other places. The little English he knows he learnt 
by himself. My son also passed five years at Mecca, Medina, and Cairo, in order to become 
an accomplished Arabic scholar. If I was a young man, and had young hoys to bring up, 
I would educate them at home in the elements of Persian, Arabic, &c., and then give them 
a thoroughly good English education, so that they might be able to get on in the world. I 
have not heard that the reputation of this Mudrussah is lower than it used to be. 1 think in 
the Arabic Department of this Mudrussah every student should learn English. I say this 
with reference to the present state of the administration of justice. Many new laws have 
been introduced with which the education in this Mudrussah has no connection. It may he 
difficult to get a good education in both English and Arabic ; but as a man must live, I think 
a little of the Arabic should give way to English. There is now a much greater desire among 
Muhammadans to learn English. Asa rule, the respectable Muhammadans are much poorer 
than the corresponding class of Hindoos, and therefore could not afford to pay a high fee for 
English education. I have picked up a little knowledge of English, and I regret now that I 
was not thoroughly educated in English. 

Moulvie Mahomed Ismaeil.— I am a Vakeel of the High Court, but I dou^t practise 
now, as I have no knowledge of English. I am a native of Sylhet, and was educated in the 
Hooghly Mudrussah. I have forgotten most of the Arabic I learnt. I have a press, and 
publish translations of the laws and regulations chiefly in Urdoo, which finds a sale in Behar, 



and among the Bengali Muhammndans. I have one son in the Anglo- Persian Department of 
this Mudrussah, and two others, whom 1 intend sending when Ib^y arc a little older. I 
approve of the education given in the Anglo- Persian Department. I think Muhammadans 
should now learn English and Arabic conjointly. Bengali Muhammadans should also know 
Bengali thoroughly. One of the chief causes why Muhammadans are not appointed in larger 
numbers to ministerial oflSces is their imperfect knowledge of Bengali. I think, therefore, 
that it is essential Bengali should he taught to every Bengali Muhammadan. There is no doubt 
I should have been better off if 1 bad known English. The students of the Arabic Depart- 
ment should also learn English. The Muhammadans come in large numbers from Eastern 
Bengal to this institution, because there are many respectable families there who value an 
Arabic education, and they have no means of acquiring it nearer home. The reputation of the 
Mudrussah was much higher formerly than now. Students were better educated than at 
present. One reason for the falling off is, that students formerly got employment under 
Government on leaving College, and now that this is no longer the case, the study of Arabic 
is not pursued with the same ardour. I have further to bring to your notice that Muhammadans 
are now exceedingly poor, and that I think Government should treat them with consideration 
as regards the payment of fees for an English education. I approve of requiring the Shera- 
futnamafa. 

Munshi Abdool WraooD. — I am a Mohurir of the High Court. I don’t know Arabic. 
I learnt Persian in Calcutta, but I am a native of Jessore. I have a son in the Anglo-Persian 
Department, and I wish him to have a thoroughly good English education. The Arabic and 
Persian taught in the school classes are quite sufficient for general purposes. I have no com- 
plaint to make against the school. I consider a knowledge of Bengali essential to a Bengali 
Muhammadan. My son does not now know Bengali, but he must learn it somehow before he 
can get any employment, 

Munshi Khyrat Alt. — I am a private Munshi. I was formerly a mohurir in the 
Special Commissioner’s Office. I have a grandson in the Anglo-Persian Department. I know 
very little Arabic ; Persian I know better. The best kind of education for Muhammadans is, 
I think, that given in the Anglo-Persian Department. I consider a knowledge of Bengali 
essential for Bengali Muhammadans. I have two other grandsons who have passed through the 
school. They failed at the Entrance examination, and have taken employment. Had they 
passed the Entrance examination, I could not have afforded to pay the fee of the Presidency 
College for their higher education. English is essential. No one can now get an apfoint- 
ment without a knowledge of English. In trade, too, a knowledge of English is also 
essential. 

Syed Ismaiel. — My father was instrument maker to the Government for many years, 
and I was also employed in the same business for fifteen years, and officiated for my father 
for two half years. I have resigned the service of Government, and am now conducting the 
business on my own account. I was brought up at St. Paul’s School. I know very little 
Arabic, and this I learnt at home. Persian also I learnt at home. My son is in the Anglo- 
Persian Department, and I intend him to go up to the Entrance examination. I shall give 
bim the best English education in my power, as that is likely to be of most service to him in 
after-life. Whatever profession he may adopt, this kind of education will benefit him. A 
knowledge of Persian and Arabic should be c ombined with Elnglish ; but I would not give an 
education in Arabic alone. Many Muhammadans would like to give their sons a good English 
education, but they are unable to afford it. I and other parents have to complain that 
some of the masters of the Anglo-Persian Department perform their duties very indifferently. 
They do not exert themselves sufficiently, and I know that discipline in the classes is lax. 
Boys use bad and abusive language to each other in their classes, and this is not noticed by 
the masters. My son does not know Bengali, but he ought to learn it. 

SUi Augmt 1869. 

Kazbe Abdool Baree. — I am a Government pensioner, and was formerly Caz(*e of the 
town of Calcutta. I was a student of this Mudrussah wlien it was located at Boitakanah. 
1 read seven years in the institution, and left it in 1827, just after the opening of the new 
Mudrussah. My house is at Chittagong, which I sometimes visit. I was Cazee from 1827 
to 18 Glr, and I succeeded my uncle in that office. In my time a great many of the students 
came from Chittagong. There are many respectable Muliammudan families there. Tliere was 
nothing but Arabic taught in my time. I know something of the working of the Mudnissali 
but am not familiar with details. Great changes have taken place both in the matter tauo*ht 
aud the books read. The professors in my time were very much superior to those mow at Uie 
Mudrussah, and the students were much more highly educated. The reputation of the ineti- 
tution has sunk exceedingly. This is generally attributed to the inferiority of the Professors 
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and to defective arrangements. The books read are inappropriate. The reputation of the 
Mudrussah began to sink aboiit 1853. From that time it has been steadily going down, and 
Government has paid but little attention to its management. Owing to the abolition of 
Cazees and Moulvies, there is less desire to learn Arabic, but there are still many Muhammadans 
who wish to learn it. It is, however, impossible they should do so under the present state of 
things in the Mudrussah. There are two classes of Muhammadans— one not earing to learn 
much Arabic, but desirous of acquiring a good English education, the other valuing Arabic 
chiefly, and desirous of learning a little English. I hear that the Anglo-Persian Department 
is also not successful in turning out good scholars. As regards the Arabic Department, 
thoroughly good Professors should be sought after wherever they can be found, and appointed 
to the institution; also such boobs should be read as will enable the students to reach a high 
standard. 1 think that the Arabic students should also learn to read and write English easily. 
Moreover, as all business is transacted in Bengali in this province, I would insist on all stnilents 
without exception learning that language. Arithmetic should also be taught either in English 
or Bengali. I also think that they should devote a portion of their time in perfecting their 
knowledge of Persian. There is not the least use in teaching Urdoo. In Arabic 1 would rc* 
commend the following : — 

Lower Clame. 

Law. 

Sbureh Wikayah, Ist and 2nd volumes. 

Principles of Law, Noor-ul-Anwar. 

Logic. 

Shureli Tuhzeeb. 

Rhetoric. 

Mukhtisur Maaui. 

Literaturr. 

Ajab-ul-\Vojab. 

Nafhut-ul-Yamen. 

Hiditrut-ul-Apali. 

Law or Inheritance. 

Serajeeah. 

I also think that a short treatise on philosophy should be read for the purpose of learning 
the technical terms which constantly occur in the higher reading. 

Grammar, &c. 

Fussool Akhem in etymology. Suhreh Mullah in syntax. My opinion is that Subreh 
Mullah is the key to a thorough knowledge of the language. 

Higher Clame, 

Law. 

Hcdayah, 3rd and 4th volumes. 

Principles of Law. 

Tonzeeh, witli its commentary Tulveh. 

Rhetoric. 

Mutuwool. 

Logic. 

Kutbee, with its commentary Meer. 

Literature. 

Mutanubbi. 

Mokamat Hureere. 

Law of Inheritance. 

Exercises for the purpose of testing a student's knowledge. 
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In Persian^ I would recommend Anwari Sohailli and Tarikh Nader Sccunder Nameb — 
Zulekha. 

Id Bengali, they should be practised in reading and writing. It would be n good plan if 
court papers were used for tliis piirjx)se. I am also highly in favor of teaching the Penal Code, 
Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Code, and Law of Evidence in Bengali. I feel confident that 
all Mussulmans would value such a course of instruction, and if they did not, I would let them 
go. What is the use of teaching that wliich is of no use ? Government money would be 
wasted, so also the student's time. If students really work at Arabic for three hours daily, it 
may be sufficient, and tl)ey would in that ea*^e give three hours daily to English, Bengali, and 
Persian. There can he no ])ossible objection to students reading for six hours daily, with an 
interval of half an hour for prayer, reereati<»n, &c. The examination for admission to the 
Arabic Department should comprise elements of Arabic grammar and Persian. Students should 
also know something of English, t. e., they should be able to read easy sentences. This is my 
opinion, but the Mabornedan Literary tsocisty, of wliich 1 am President, will shortly meet and 
discuss this subject : and the result o,f the discusKion w'ill he given to the Committee. The fact 
of Government directing attention to the adkirs of the Mudrussuh has given much satis- 
faction to the Muhammadan community. I have also strongly to urge that students leaving the 
Aiiglo-Persian Department after the Entrance examination should he allowed to join the 
Presidency College on a lower fee, say one rupee. It is dimply impossible for Muhammadans 
generally to pay the present high fee, hut of course in the case of tliose who are able to pay 
there is no necessity for any reduction. I have one son in the Arabic Department, and two 
sons in the Anglo-Persian Department ; another son has passed Ihrongh tlie Arabic Department. 
I have complaints of the inft'riority of the tcjichers of the AiiLdo- Persian Department, and of 
their paying very little attention to their duties. I would not take away any scholarships from 
the Arabic Department for the purpose of conferring them on the stndenls of the Anglo- 
Persian Department, after passing the University Entrance examination. If my proposals are 
carried out, the reputation of the Mudiussah will rise, and Muhammudans will flock to it from 
all quarters. Formerly it was the practice to conduct the annual examinations by outsiders. 
I think the examination for scholarshij^s should now be (‘ondiKtted by outsiders. 1 would re- 
commend a committee to be apjminted of independent Muhammadan gentlemen, to advise ou 
all matters affecting the welfare of the institution, and with these I would associate any 
European gentlemen who may take an interest in Muhammadan education. We don't look 
upon Moulvie Kubeeruddeeu as an A*iabic scholar. I am in favor of the Slierafutnaiiah. 
Formerly tliere was a public distril)uti()u of prizes, and tickets were issued invitiug respectable 
Muhammadans to the ceremony. It is desirable that this custom be revived. No student should 
te admitted to the lowest class of the Arabic Department who is above eighteen years of age. 
For admission to eacli of the higher classes, the limit should be increased by one year. I hear 
complaints of the allotment of quarters to students. The more students can be accommodated 
the better, as the building was constructed for this special purpose I believe tlie zillah school# 
are not resorted to by Muhammadans, because there is no provision for teaching Persian. 'J here 
are several Muhammadans of high repute, whose appointment to the office of Professor of the 
Mudrussah would be received with much satisfaction ; for instance, Mooftee Sadooliah, of 
Kampore, and Moulvie Abdool Huq, also of Ramjwre or Bhopal. 

Moulvik Syed Fuzl-i-Hossain, - a Mookhtear of lh<» High Court, and a native of Gya. 
The Moulvie repeated in substance and with much warmth the recommendations of the pre- 
vious witness, Kazee Abdul Baree. 

Hakeem Syed Abdul Hoss.\in. — I am Hakeem, and practice in Calcutta ; my home is at 
Burdwan. (The witness warmly concurred in the recommendation of Kazee Abdul Barcc.) 
Twenty of my relatives have received their education in this Mudrussah. I am strongly in 
favor of the Sherafutnamah, which ought to be carried out more strictly. 

Moulvie Ghol.\m Surwar, « Trantlaior of the High Court . — Ibis Moulvie was also 
strongly in favor of an English education, and fully concurred in the rccuniriicudutions of 
^ Kazee Abdul Baree. 

hi Sejitemher 1869. 

Moulvie Abdool Hukebm — I am the Second Assistant Translator of the Legishu 
• tive Department of the Government of India. I entered the Arabic Department of this 
Mudrussah in 1851 and remained till 1857. Besides the present course, we read in mv tinje 
algebra, geometry, arithmetic, and the Hedaya in law. I think it was a mi.-takc to drop 
these subjects. I have learnt English privately. I entered at thirteen years of age the tliiid 
class, and remained two years in this class, two years in the second, and two years in the 
first. I am now of opinion that many changes are required, I recommend that the fv>rmcr 
books be introduced, such as Hedaya and Shureh Mullah ; history and Aritbmf tic shouhl 
also be read. I would divide the students into eight classes, and the last four classes 
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should read Persian. Every sfciident should also learn Beng^ali thoroughly, and be thoroughly 
up in the language used in Courts and in the transaction of business. English being now 
highly necessary, should be read cotijointly with Arabic. If such an education be given, the 
institution would be highly popular, and the Muhammadan community would be grateful. 
English and Bengali should be made compulsory in all classes. The reputation of the Mud- 
russah has of late gone down very much. I attribute this to the change in the coarse of study, 
and to the inferiority of the teachers. Students should read Arabic three hours daily, and three 
hours should be given to the study of English, Bengali, &c. I have talked with many Mussulmans^ 
and they all entertain the opinions I have expressed. I have kept up my knowledge of Arabic^ 
and read some Arabic work daily. The Anglo-Persian Department also requires improvement. 
More efficient teachers are required, and in the four junior classes I should prefer young Muham- 
madan masters. For the higher classes I would have the best available teachers. As to the 
age for entering into the Arabic Department, I would fix it from thirteen to eighteen, and' an 
additional year might be added for each class. A preliminary examination should be held for 
admission, but the knowledge required should only be very elementary, Arabic grammar, 
Meezan, and a English reader ; in Persian, I would require Bostan and Gulistau. In the 
Anglo-Persian Department Bengali should be taught in every class without exception. Urdoo 
is quite unnecessary in any class. All Muhammadans of Bengal and Behar with whom I have 
Spoken on this subject are of my opinion. I am strongly of opinion that the Sherafutnamafa 
should be retained, and strictly carried out. The Head Master should admit to the Anglo- 
Persian Department, and the Head Moulvie to the Arabic Department. I think a mixed 
Committee composed of Muhammadan and European gentlemen, who are interested in Oriental 
learning, might very well take the place of the Principal. I now see the questions given at 
the serior and junior Arabic examinations of 1867, 18C8 and 1809. I consider them no test 
of scholarship ; they are questions in the mere elements of subjects. In my time the questions 
were far more difficult. I would strongly recommend that the annual examination be con- 
ducted by outsiders. There would be no difficulty in getting competent examiners. I myself 
would gladly take part in the examination, if Government wished it. I am in favor of retain- 
ing the j)resent scholarships in the Arabic Department, but I would reduce some of the scholar* 
ships in value, and distribute the increased numbers over the different classes. I strongly 
recommend that the Presidency College fee be reduced to one rupee for Mahammadans ; of course 
in the case of those who are well off there wouhl be no necessity for any reduction of fee. In 

opinion, as many students as possible should be accommodated with quarters. I see no 
objection to three students being placed in one room. In my opinion the ziliali schools ought 
to provide instruction in Persian, and if that were the case, I am sure that more Muhammadan 
boys would resort to them. I think the best Arabic scholar available should be selected for the 
Head Professorship of the Mudrussah, wherever he can be found. Moulvie Abdool Huq, of 
Knmpore, is a man eminently fit for such a post. There is also Moulvie Abdool Huq, prac- 
tising as a medical man in Calcutta, who is also a learned man, and a pupil of the former. 
Tlie Branch Scliool should be kept up ; if properly managed, it will answer fully the purpose it 
was intended for. Under other arrangements the two Munshis might be dispensed with. 
I have a younger brother in tlie Anglo-Persian Department. There are more students now 
in the Mudrussah from the eastern district than there were in my time, although they always 
did preponderate. 1'hose nearer to Calcutta have, I presume, giving up coming to the Arabic 
Department on account of the known defects in the arrangements for teaching. 

Moulvie M.ahomed Rowoof. — First Translator in the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India. The Moulvie strongly supp«»rted the opinions of the previous witness, 
Moulvie Abdool llukeem. 

Moulvie Abdool Huq, — I am a native of Oudh, but I have been in Calcutta for some 
years. My family has lived at Cawnpore for the last forty years. 1 nominally practise as a 
physician. I learnt Aral'ic at Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Rampore. My teachers were for 
some time Mooftee Sadidlali and Moulvie Abdool Huq. I am not acquainted with the 
details of the Mudrussah, but I know their general course of reading. If you wish to 
please the Muhammadan community, the course of Arabic studies should be revised in aceordanoe 
witli tbeir wishes. A Higher clas.s of books should be read, and the Professors should be more 
numerous, and more learned. This is a Government institution, and ought to be a model to 
all others in this country. The maintenance of such an institution indicates a liberal disposi- 
tion, and therefore the instruction conveyed should be made acceptable to Mussulmans. 1 
myself teach Arabic, and some c)f the te mhers and students of tnis Mudrussah come to me for 
instruction. The Head Professor of this Mudrussah ^uglit always to be the most learned man 
that can be found. I myself know two or three men of the stamp required ; Moulvie Abdool 
Huq, of Rampore, for instance, and Mooitee Sadullub, also of Rampore— either of these would 
till admirably the post of Head Professor. I disa))prove of the Jamiur Rumooz ; it is not a 
standard woik. The Hedayah and Shurch Wikayah are standard works, and should always be 
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read. The Shnreh Mullah is absolutely indispensable. Arithmetic^ geometry, and algebra 
should also be taught. A treatise on philosophy should be read for the purpose of learning 
the meanings of the technical terms. I would suggest Hidayulut or Hikmutul Hudvoi-Sac- 
oedya. I cannot say that anything in addition to the above is necessarj’, but Government 
knows what is necessary for a man to learn, in order to qualify for getting on in the world. 


2nd September 1809. 

Moulvie Atur Ruhman. — I am an ex-stndent of the Mndrussah, and a native of Hoogbly, 
I joined the Anglo- Persian Department in 1859, and passed the Entrance examination in 1862. 
I then joined the Arabic Department. Reading Arabic four hours and Englisli two hours 
daily, I gained a junior scholarship in the Arabic DepaHmtnt in 1864, and a senior scholarahip 
in T867. I left the Mudrussah on the Ist June 1869, in order to take employment which I got 
in the Registrar GeneraPs office, on R60 a month. I lived in the premises from 1863 
to 1867. 1 passed the Entrance examination in the second clahs, and would have erone to the 

Presidency College, but I had not the means. 1 had no knowledge of Arabic when I joined 
the department. I wished to read English up to the standard of the First Arts examination, 
but the arrangements of the College did not permit tliis; moreover, th^ College was not then 
affiliated. 

Moulvie Wahedudeen. — I am an ex-stndent of the Mudrussah, and a native of the 24- 
Pergunnahs. I am a translator of the High Court, on R120 a month. I was brought 
up in the Anglo- Persian Department, and passed the Entrance examination in 1862. I then 
joined the College class in English for two hours daily, and the Arabic Department for four 
hours. I kept this up for two years, as I cculd hold my junior Government scholarship of 
fil4 a month during this time. I was persuaded by Colonel Lees to remain at the Mud- 
russah after passing the Entrance examination, or I should have gone to the Presidency College* 
The object of Colonel Lees was, that 1 should acquire a good knowledge of Arabic simulta- 
neously with English. Theoretically the arrangement was good, hut it proved to he impracti- 
cable. An education in Arabic, it was thought, would give me influence among my co-religion- 
ists. I would recommend that English be taught in the Arabic Department, that the An^lo- 
Persian Department be improved, and extended by opening an Anglo-Arabic class, as a College 
department educating up to the standard of the higher University examinations. I would lay 
much stress in the acquisition of a sound knowledge of Arabic grammar. If that were <!|ne. 
the present standards of the University in Arabic might be sufficient. Every educated man 
ehould know Bengali, and it should be compulsory on all students to learn it. I myself lelt 
the want of a knowledge of Bengali, and I have had to perfect my knowledge of it subse- 
quently. I think Persian should be taught in the junior classes of the Arabic Department- 
From my own experience of two years in the Arabic Department, I know tliat tlie instruction 
in Arabic grammar is most insufficient. Until there is an improvement in this branch there 
cannot be great progress in the higher classes. At present the knowledge of Arabic acquired 
in this department is looked on with but scant respect by^ Muhammadans generally. 1 think 
that standard works in Muhammadan law, such as the Hedaya, should be read, as also a higher 
course of literature. 

Moulvie Adbas Alt Khan, Vice-P resident of the Mahomedan Literary Society . — I am 
a native of Patna and a Vakeel of the High Court. I don^t know’ English. I luive one son 
in the Anglo-Persian Department, and I wish to give him a good English education. Besides 
the little Arabic he will learn there, he w’ill have private instruction at home. I have n(» 
intention of sending him to the Arabic Department. The times have changed, and English 
is now absolutely essential. An cider son of mine had an English education, hut he died before 
passing the Entrance examination. The present course of Arabic in the Mudrussah is very 
imperfect. Tliere ought to be more classes, a higher standard of class hooks, and a more efficient 
staff of teachers. I am an old man, or I w ould now even try to learn English. I have lelt severely 
my ignorance of it. I would teach English in the Arabic Dcpaitment. A mere knowledge 
of Arabic is of no advantage, and will not enable a man to gain a livelihood. A know- 
ledge of Bengali is also essential. Mussulmen are generally dissatisfied with the existing 
arrangements in this Mudrussah. If the institution were improved, I believe many Muham- 
madans from the province of Behar would come down here. Although there is a Government 
College at Patna, yet we Muhammadans should much prefer a special institution like this. 
I am strongly of opinion that the Arabic Department should he kept up and improved. I 
attended a meeting last night of the Mahomedan Literary Society, at which various modes 
of improving the Mudrussah w’ere discussed ; and I concur generally in the conclusions arrived 
at by the meeting, and I believe these will be communicated to the Committee by the President 
of the Society. 
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3rd Sep f ember 18^>9, 

Baboo Fbasaxna Kumar Saryaohikari^ Principal^ Sanscrit College . — Bovs are admitted at 
from six to nine yenrs of uge to the lowest classes of the Sanscrit College. They begin read- 
ing Bengali^ and the introduction to Sanscrit grammar in Bengali. After three or four months 
they begin English^ and learn it one hour a day. In their second year they begin a higher 
grammar^ and rend easy sentences in Sanscrit^ still giving one hour a day to English^ and three 
hours a week to arithmetic in Bengali. In all the lower classes the boys learn arithmetic and 
geography in Bengali. They then increase their English studies up to two hours a day, till 
they reach the eiglith-year class, and at the same time take up a gradually harder course in 
Sanscrit. At the end of his eighth year, a student will have read in Sanscrit a much higher 
standard than is laid down for the B. A. degree. In his ninth year a boy begins studying the 
University Entrance course in English, giving three hours daily to English, and two hours to 
Sanscrit. At the end of his tenth year, a student is usually qualified to go up to the Entrance 
examination. At the end of the ninth year an examination is held for the award of junior 
scholarships in Sanscrit: marks are aL^o given for proficiency in English at this examination. 
These scholarships aie tenable for two years, and woi-th a month, and four are awarded 
annually. These may be forfeited if boys figured badly at the University Entrance examination, 
which takes place the fbllowing year. Boys are only promoted to the College department after 
passing the Entrance examination, and they give half their time during the first year to 
English, and half to Sanscrit, and the first senior examination for Anglo-Sanscrit scholarships 
takes place at the end of the first year, when five scholarships, each worth ft 10 , and tenable 
for two years, are awarded. At the end of the second year in the college, students go up to the 
First Arts examination, and a h -lder of a one rupee scholarship must show satisfactory pro- 
gress to retain his scholarship. The subjects in Sanscrit for the first senior examination are 
Hindoo law, Hindoo philosophy, poetry and drama, essays in Sanscrit and Bengali, and trans- 
lations from Bengali and English into Sanscrit, and vice verm. At the end of the third 
year in the College, the second senior scholarship exnmination is held, and four scholarships, 
varying in value from 1112 to 20, are awarded, and made tenable for one year. Students 
then go into the B. A. examination. The standard in the Sanscrit at the second senior exami- 
nation is (except in the one subject, philosoph}) as high as the highest standaid ever reached 
in the old days of the Sanscrit College. A student of average ability spends fourteen years 
in passing from the lowest class to the B. A. examination. Lately, we have arranged to award 
threMcholarships to graduates, tenable for one year, of B25, 30, and 50 a month. Students 
elected to these must prepare to pass the M. A. degree in Sanscrit. One student is now reading 
for the M. A., and holding one of these schfdarships. These graduate scholarships have been 
obtained by re-distributing the scholarships belonging to the institiution. The Entrance class 
usually contains fifteen or sixteen boys. About 40 per cent, of the boys admitted to the 
school department read English up to the Entrance standard. The boys who leave are sometimes 
employt^d as pundits on a small salary, others join schools where more English is taught. Those 
who succeed in passing the Entrance examination generally go on with their studies to the 
higher University examinations. In the low^est schf^ol class our fee is K2 ; in all the other 
school classes up to the tenth year class, it is H3. Sons of bond fide pundits, up to the 
number of 100, pay only one iu])ce. Boys of this class bring certificates to me, and 1 exercise 
my discretion in conferring on them this privilege. In the College dej)artment the fee is 
Bo without exception. Holders of scholarships also pay this fee of B5. There are some free 
students who come from the mofussil,on the nomination of Inspectors of Schools. 1( Sanscrit 
were made optional, I donT think that more than 25 per cent, of the bo\ s would leave off 
Sanscrit and confine themselves to English. Comparing the results now obtained with those 
of the old Sanscrit College, I am of opinion that there is no falling off in the standard 
of Sansciit scholaishi])s under the new system. The total value of the scholarship belonging 
to the Sanscrit College is B336 a month. There was formerly one scholarship of fi8 a 
month, to be awarded to a student of the English department of the old Sanscrit College, 
but this was never awarded, as no boy was ever found fit for it. This was before 1^52. This 
scholarship of E8 has been added to the fi-2S which formerly constituted the old Sanscrit 
College scholarship allowance. All these are specially set ajjart for the Sanscrit College 
students. Our students also compete for general scholarships at the University examinations, 
and are sometimes successful j when this is so, they retain both scholarships, if happening to 
hold a College seholaiship. Before 1852 there was no fee levied either in the Sanscrit or 
English department. From August 1852 to 1854 hoys pai<l an entiauce fee of B2, but 
no monthly fee ; and in 1854 the present system was introduced, though the lees were then 
lower than they are now. More than 50 per cent, of the students are Brahmins; of the other 
castes, Kyasths preponderate. Hindoos only of the respectable classes are admissible. I exercise 
a discretion in admitting boys. In the case of Brahmins and Kyusthas there is no doubt 
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about their eligibility for admission. In the case of other castes I take into account the 
condition of the parents of boys, and if they are well off I consider them respectable. There are 
of course castes inadmissible, such as Chundals. The number on the rolls varies from 290 to 
810. Of those now on the rolls, I find that 56 per cent, are Brahmins. Sanscrit grammar is 
read in all the classes. Panini is read in the College classes. In the lowest three or four classes 
grammar is taught in Bengali, after that Mugdahodh is taken up, after that Panini-panini is 
the highest authority in Sanscrit grammar. Pundit Issur Chunder^s second grammar Kau^ 
mudi, is so comprehensive that I believe very little more is necessary to be learnt in order 
to read and understand any Sanscrit work. The Mugdahodh is used in the higher classes, more 
in deference to the opinions of the pundits than from any actual necessity. Some portions 
of Panini are not treated of by any other grammarians. The Hindoo law read in the College 
comprises Piahhaga^ Lattika Chandrikay Battika Manissay and Mitachohareey — all of which treat 
of purely civil law : such parts as refer to religious law are excluded from the course. We 
occasionally teach Monu, more with reference to early Hindoo history than for any other pur- 
pose. They read Hindoo philosophy, e. logic and metaphysic. 

3rd September 1869. 

Me. Blochmann.— The establishment bill differs from the actual establishment entertain- 
ed. For instance, three durwans are mentioned, whilst two only are employed, and the pay of 
tlie third durwan is appropriated for the payment of a furash attached to the Principalis otlicc in 
Elysium Row. This furash, however, lives on the premises and sleeps here at night. There 
are six sweepers mentioned in the bill, but only five are entertained. Formerly the total pay of 
the five amounted to R27, and the amount drawn was R*2S; the difference was kept 
by the Head Clerk. I only heard this lately. Since the present Head Clerk took charge, four 
annas a month more is paid to each of four of the sweepers. There is only work for four men. 
A re-distrihution of the menial establishment is urgently required, another bheestie is required, 
and one of the sweepers might be struck off, Munshi Khuda Newaz, the Persian writer, 
draws R12-8 a month, and he has no duties. For some years he has been attached to 
the Delhi collection of manuscripts. Two duftries are borne on the Anglo-Persian Department ; 
one only is attached to the school, the other is attached to the library. I would recommend 
the removal of the Branch School to the northern part of the town, say Collootollah, because 
there are many Muhammadans in that part of the town. There are two pupil teachers in|^lie 
Branch School drawing each a month, besides being exempt from fees. Some years 
ago the present Head Master drew this allowance and kept it himself. Colonel Lees found 
this out, and threatened to dismiss him, I believe an order to this effect will be found in the 
order book. There is no necessity w’hatever for pupil teachers. I would remove Hidayut- 
ns-?ebyan and Mamokiman from the Anglo-Persian Department. Most of the class books in 
Urdoo, Persian and Arabic, in use in the Anglo-Persian Department, have been printed either 
at Moulvie Kubeeruddeen's press, or at the College press. Some of the books used in the Arabic 
Department are also printed in the same way. There ouglit to be a close connection between 
the Mudrussali and the Branch School as regards control. Theoretically there is such a con- 
nection, but practically there is no control exercised over the Branch School. 
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FIRST CLASS— LA.W COURSE. 




Fourth Volume, Jami-ub-Bamooz. 


Ntmibrr o 
liUfrcB. 

Ist 

Book on the Administration of Justice .... 


. 15 

2nd 

tt 

, Evidence ....... 


15 

3rd 

i> 

Acknowledgments ..... 

. 

7 

4th 

tf 

Claims ........ 


7 

6th 

n 

Composition ...... 

• • • 

7 

6th 

f$ 

Fixed punishment ...... 


15 

7th 

II 

Larceny ....... 

• • • 

8 

8th 

II 

Holy wars (Jehad) ...... 


21 

9th 

It 

Optional punishments ..... 

• • • 

. 10 

10th 

>1 

Expiatory mulct for murder .... 


22 

11th 

ti 

Compulsion ...... 

. 

4 

12th 

II 

Inhibition ....... 


10 

13th 

II 

Wills and bequests ..... 

. 

. 16 

14th 

11 

Hermaphrodites ...... 

Total 

4 

. 161 


SECOND CLASS— LAW COURSE. 


Thisd Volume, JAMi-uii-HAMooz. 

Ist Book on the Sales ............ 40 

2iid „ „ Pre-emption .......... la 

3rd „ „ Partition ........... 5 

4th „ „ Gifts C» 

6th „ „ Hire ............ 14 

6th „ „ Loan ........... 4 

7th „ „ Deposit ........... 3 

8th „ „ Usurpation .......... 7 

9th „ „ Mort'rage 11 

10th „ „ Bail 8 

11th „ „ Transfer of debt .......... 5 

12th „ „ Ajrenoy 11 

13tli „ „ Partnership 

14th „ „ Co-part ncr.ship in profits from capital provided by one party, the other 

providin'; the labour ........ 7 

16th „ „ Cultivation of land ......... 0 

16th „ „ Keclaniatioii of wastes ........ 6 

17th „ „ Endowments .......... 6 

iSrdi „ „ Abominations .......... 7 

loth „ „ Beverupres .......... 5 

2()th „ „ Slauirliler of animals for food ....... 0 

21st „ „ Saerifice ........... 8 

22nd „ „ Huntinp^ ........... 5 

23rd „ „ Foundliiijrs, treasure trove and absconding slaves . . . . C 

24th „ ,, Missing persons ......... 4 

Total 104 


THIRD CLASS— LAW COURSE. 


Second Volume of Suueeh ViKAYAn. 

1st Book on Marriage ........... 22 

2nd „ „ Fosteraffo ........... 2 

3rd „ „ Divorce ............ 43 

4th „ „ Maiinmission of slaves . . . . . . .16 

6th „ „ Oalh^ ............ 18 

6th „ „ Pnnislreonts ........... 12 

7th „ „ Larceny • - 9 

8th „ „ Holy wars ^Jehad) . . . . . . • . . .15 

9ih „ „ Foundlinys ........... 2 

loth „ „ TreaMire trove .......... 2 

lltli „ „ The sihseonding of slaves ......... 2 

12th „ „ Missing j)erson8 .......... 2 

13th „ „ Partnershi]! ........... 5 

14th ,, „ Endowments 3 

Total . 147 


FOURTH CLASS— LAW COURSE. 
Fibst Volume of Shurfu Vikavait. 

let Book on Pnrification 

2nd „ „ Prayer 

3rd „ „ Alms 

4th „ „ Fasts 

6th „ „ Pilgrimage 


39 

45 

14 

7 

18 

123 


11 A 


Total 
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Since ISGO the Senior Scholarships have been Since 1860 the Junior Scholarships were 
gained as follows : — gained as follows 






Number of 






Namber of 





these 






these 





retentions. 






retentions. 



• 


4 

0 

1860 ! 

By Boys of 2nd Class 
.. 3rd „ 

3 

10 



3 

4 






W ff 4th fy 

2 

• 


0 

1861 Class 10 

C. s> 2nd „ 2 


• 

• 


1861 • 

^ By Boys of 2nd Class 

1 ff 3rd ,, 

6 

8 



6 

2 







^ ff 4th pp 

2 



0 

^ 1 „ 2nd „ 3 


• 

• 


1862 

TBy Boys of 2nd Class 
< pp 3rd pp 

3 

10 



3 " 

3 






C f» 4ih pp 

3 



0 

1863 [ of Ist Class 10 

*> 2nd „ 2 


, 

, 

n 


fBy Boys of Ist Class 

1 



1 


- 

- 


1863 

J „ 2nd „ 

3 



3 






i t> 3rd fp 

11 



3 





■ 


V t* 4th pp 

1 



0 

iQA>t ( By Boys of 1st Class 11 
„ 8ud .. 0 


, 

, 



f By Boys of Ist fGasa 

1 



1 

• 

• 

• 

0 

1864 

\ ,, 2nd ,» 

1 >1 3rd pp 

6 

6 



5 

1 







L f, 4th „ 

4 



0 


, 

, 

, 

4 


f By Boys of Ist Class 

1 



1 

. 

. 

. 

0 

1865 

3 2nd „ 

6 



6 






1 SI 3rd pp 

6 



2 







t .. 4th „ 

6 



0 

1866 f 

1 SI 2nd „ 2 


. 


7 

1866 

fBy Boys of 2nd Class 

6 



5 


. 

, 

0 

1 If 3rd „ 

9 



7 







V ff 4th pp 

2 



0 

1 QM f By Boys of 1st Gass 7 
„ 2nd „ 6 


• 

• 

7 

0 

1867 ! 

r By Boys of 2nd Gass 
1 pp 3rd „ 

5 

6 



5 

1 






( 

u pp 4th pp 

5 



0 

§ IS ^nO t, o 


• 

. 

7 

1868 1 

r By Boys of 2nd Class 

4 



4 


• 

, , 

0 

1 ff 3rd „ 

10 



7 

f 





( 

C. 4th pp 

2 

• 


0 

1869 f By Boys of 1st Class 9 
1 „ 2nd •» 3 




9 


f By Boys of 2nd Class 

8 

• 


8 


« 

• 

0 

1869 

< 3rd 

7 

• 


2 







ff 4th ^ 

1 



0 
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Quesitotts at the Sehoiarthip Examination of 1364, 


Senior, let and 2nd Cnasaos. 


Pbincipibs of Law. 

1. ^^Wbat is the effect of “ Mutlak" (a) and “ Muky- 
yad,” and what are their effects when they occur toffe- 
therP 

2. What is “ Mufhdm-uI-Mukhalif ’* (i) ; what is its 
condition, and what its example P 

3. What onalifications is a narrator required to he 
possessed of tor relating “ Hadis" (or traditions of the 
•ajtngs and doings of the Prophet) P 


Law op Inhebitance. 


1. How many Borts of “ Haih" (or the state of beintr 

deprived of inheritance) are 

there: and who are the 

parties that may be subjected to that condition P 

2. Ahmad died Jeaviug — 


Wife 

• . Halimah. 

Sun 

. . Bakir. 

Daughter 

. • Tukiah. 

Bakir died leaving— 


Wife 

. . Babiab. 

Mother . 

. . Hamilah. 

Sister 

. . Tukiah. 

Tnkiah died leaving— 


Husband . 

. . Zubeir. 

Mother . 

• • Hainilah. 

8on 

. . Talhab. 


Junior, 3rd and 4th CIobbob. 


Ettmologt. 

1. How many sorts of “ Mahmuz" {m) are there, and 
from which “ Dab" {n) does each of them come ? 

2. In which instances is the “ Idgham" (o) of the 
“ Lara" (p) of “ Al," and of the “ Lam-i-Sakin" (q) 
obligatory, and in which optional P 

3. What are the characteristics of ** Tafaul ?" (r) 

Syntax. 

1. Give an instance of each of the nouns of the 
class ** Mansubat" {s). 

2. How many sorts of adverbs of time are there, and 
what is the example of each P 

3. What is the use of an adjective P 


Logic. 


1. What things should be avoided in making a ** de- 
finition ?" 

2. Define the term contradiction," and give an 
example thereof. 

3. What are the supplementary syllogisms P 


Bhetobic. 

1. What are the different sorts of ** Majaz (d) Akli" 
according to the relations that exist between the reality 
and unreality of both parts of n sentence r 

2. Define the terms “Kalb" (e) and “ Tabir" (/); 
which are two of the many sorts of “ Khilaf {g) Muktaza 
Zahir?" 

3. Without attending to both parts of a sentence to 

the“Jami" (//) and to the words, how many sorts of 
“ Istiarah" (i) are there ? Give examples. 


(•) Of thp different sorts of sentences used in the ** Koran"' and 
Sodis, there are two, named JUutlak und klukyyad. Tlie first is a 
■entence without anj condition ur restriction attached to it ; nnd the 
■econd, a sentence with :i eoiidition ur restrietion uttiichcd to it. 

(h) Mufhum-uUMukkahf is the indirect meaning' of a sentence. 

(d) Jinjas denotes an implied meaning. It is Akli when it may be 

acceptable tn the sense. 

<«) Kail* means placing words not in their proper position. 

(/) Tabir means the use of the past tense for the future. 

Khilaf Muktaza Zahir means the meaning which the addressee 
■names in opposition to that intended by the speaker at the time of 
bis speaking. 

(k) Jami means the substaneo which is common to two different I 
things, os bravery is in a Hon and a brave man. ^ { 

(i) litiarah means borrowing u word for denoting a different mean- ; 
ing, OB borrowing the word “ lion" from its original meaning for a 
brave man. 


( («) Mahmuz is a word one of the component letters of which is 
kamza. 

(fi) Bab is a '* form" (as used in Wright’s Arabic Grammar). 
io) Idgkam is to join two letters so us to produce one sound. 

(/>) Lam is a letter of the alphabet (/). 

{q) Sikim is that letter which has no vowel point. 

(r) Tafuwl is one of the different " forms.'’ 

(s) Aatah is one of the vowel points (otherwise termed Zahar). 
Mansubat is the plural of Mannth, which is a word ^ving the 
Towel point Nosob on it. 


Queetiont at the Scholarship Examination of 1865. 


Senior, Ist and 2nd Classes. 

Junior, 3rd and 4th Classes 

Pbinciflxs of Law. 

1. State the effect of **Hikayati Fdl" (1). Give an 
example. 

2. How many ** Asmaizuruf " (2) are there ; and what 
ii the effect of each P 

3. What does the law ordain regarding following of 
the teaching and example of a “ Sihabi P" (3) 

Etymology. 

1. What are the peculiarities of the form " Istifal P" 

2. State the different causes of the abbreviation of 
words. 

3. How many kinds of plurals are there ; and what 
are the different measures of “ Jamai Qalil" (plural 
comprising a number within ten) p 

1 

1 

11) MikamaH Fil means the relation of anything done, 
n) A$nunzuri^ ore prepositions. . 

rai Sikahi means a person who said and bclicyed in the Prophet, 
Md lived in the faith. 


22 
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^mdions at the Scholarehip Examination of iSffo— eoQtinued. 


Souior, Ist aud 2nd Classes. 


Janior, 3rd and 4th Classes. 


Law of Inhebitance. 


Syntax. 


1. Zaid died Icaying — 


Father 



. Amur. 

Mother 



. Hindah. 

Brother 



. Ali. 

Daughter . 



. Saliraah. 

Son's daugliter 
nar died leaving— 



. Rabimali. 

Wife 



. Hindah. 

Son 



. Ali. 

Daughter . 

Son's daughter 



. Salimafa. 



• Rahiuiah. 


How is the estate to be divided P 
2. What is “ Aul” (10) ? In which cases can an Aul 
take jjlace, aud in which not P 


1. How many kinds of “ Irab” (vowel points) are 
there for nouns, and how are they specially applicable? 

2. Mention the varieties of Mafiiul, aud ^ve exam- 
ples of each. 

3. Enumerate the copulative conjunctions, and men- 
tion the special application of each P 


Logic. 

1. Mention the parts and different sorts of “ Qaziyah 
Hamliah**(ll). 

2. What is “ Aksi Mustair ” (12) ? Give examples, 

3. How many branches of knowledge are there P 

Rhktobic. 

1- How many sorts of “Istighraq” (13) are there ? 
Give examnles. 

2. What are Qasri Tain” (14) and “ Qasri Ifrad” 

(15) . 

3. What is the literal and technical meaning of 
“ Towshee” (1C>) P 


(10) Aul nifaiiK till' inorcaKc <if tlio di'iioniiiiator. 

O') Qnztimh Hdialtah mvaus a propu^itiou (‘ousihtinii' of two 
priucipal words, 

(12i AlcHi Munfalr moans plaoin? the sulyect of a propoaitiou in 
tho place of the ol>|cot, uiid tlic reverse. 

(];j) hhifhntif iroiiorali/atioii. 

(U) Ifnid'i Tii'n moans ro.«.triction of any particular person to some 
partii uliir tbiiitr. 

(j^ (^uvri jfraJ means restriction of any proi>crty to some per- 
son. % 

(HI) Tui^Hhec meuiiri the omameiitiuif of u soiitcncc. 


Qffefif.io7ifi at the Scholarnhip Kxaminatmi of ] 807. 


Senior, 1st and 2n(l Classes. 


riiiNCiPLEs OF Law, 

1. How many sorts of gcr?ral terms are there? 
Give an example of each 

2. Out of tlie “ Hunif Maaiii ” (1) state the particu- 
lar of ‘’Bar' (but), “Lakiii” (but), and “Hatta” 
(until). 

3. ITow many sorts of “ Incjitai Hadis ” (2) are there, 
and what is the effect of each P 

Law of Inhehitance. 

1. What i.s the difference of opinion between “ Ihu- 
Masud ” and others in respect of liiijub (G) P 

2. Zaid died leaving a wife, a son, a daH£;hter, a 
brother of the full blood, and his parents. Then the 
father of Zaid died, leaving the above mentioned and nu 
other heirs. How shall the distribution take place in 
this case P 

Logic. 

1. Define “ Maiizu ” (7) in general, and the “Manzn” 
in logic ? What are i he logical meanings of “ Kaul- 
Shareh ” and ** Hnjjat/’P 

2. Explain ” Udul ” (8) and “Tahsil,” and give ex- 
amples. 

3. How many sorts of supplementary Byllogisms are 
there? Give examples of each. 


g ) HvrvfMuani l ousisi of prtp(»5,iiioun and adverhH. 

) Inotfai Jhuhi isii traditi'Ui, om* or more iif the mterroDUif? 
relators or which i<> not mnitioned. 

(6) JIuiiib nit aiiH tlic sintc of lieiup deprived of inherita. 

(7) Manzti mt'ans the Kuhjeet of a hpeech. 

(8) Udul and Tahetl arc two kindH of uHhcrtions. 


Junior, 3rd and 4th ClaKses. 


Etymology. 

1. How many sorts of “ Mubmooz ” (word with a 
hnmzah in its root) are there? And from what differ- 
ent “babs” (divisions of verbs) are they derived 
Give examples of each. 

2. State the’ characters of the ** bab ” “ Ifial,” to- 
gether with examples. 

3. In the substitution of letters, what letters are 
substituted for, the letters “ Mim,” “ Nun,” aud **Lam ?” 
Give examples. 

Syntax. 

1. How many kinds of ‘‘Istisna” (words denoting 
exception) are there ; and wliat are the different sorts of 
its “ Irab” (vowel points) ? 

2. State the different sorts of “ Izaft ” (sign of pos- 
sessive case), giving examples of cacjh. 

3. Define the verbs of “ Mokurahat ” (denoting near- 
ness of action), and state their varieties. 
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Questions at the Scholarship Examination of J867— continued. 


Senior, let and 2Dd Classes. 

Jnnior, 3rd and 4th Classes. 

Ehetobic. 


1. Define "Ilm Mtfani” (9), “ Isnad Ehahari” (10), 
«nd " Qasr ” (11) ? 

2. Out of the different sorts of " Talab ” (12), explain 
^'Tamauni ” (13) and " Istifham ” (141 P 

3. How many sorts of similes are there with regard 
to the particular letters used in it P Give an instance 
of each. 


<9) Ifm Mdani is the knowledge of the rules by knowing which 
on<fcaD use tlie Arabic words correctly. 

(10) Inmad Khubari, the relation of the ports of a scutonce to each 
•ther. 

(11) Qamr means restriction. 

(12) Talab means asking for a thing. 

(13) Tamauai means tlie desire for a thing. 

04) lutifham means interrogation. 



Questions at the Scholarship Examination of 18G8. 


Senior, Ist and Sod Claascs. 


Fbincipleb of Law. 

1. Defiue (jurispnidencp), ‘‘Ilmiusul Fiqah” 

(knowledfje of tlie principJes of jurisprudence), and 
“ Usuli Fiqjih " (principles of law). 

2. State the various sorts of “ Alaqati Majaz ” (1), 
and mention tic reason for their being restricted to 
such sorts. 

3. How many sorts of ** Wahi ” (2) are there ? 


Law of Inheeitakce. 

1. Detail the causes that bar the rights of inheri- 
tance. 

2. ZaiJ died leaving — 

Wife . . . Hindah. 

Son .... Umar. 

Daughter . . . Sulmah. 

Umar died leavin<r mother and sister. 

Sulmah died leaving hu.sliaiid, mother, and son. 

How is the estate to be divided P 


Ehetokic. 

1. Out of the various sorts of “ Talab,'* which words 
are d<*signed for “ 'ramaiini,’' ;ind what words are used? 

2. What are “Isiiad Ilaqiqiyah Aqliah ** (3) and 
"Isuad Hajaz Akli ” ( I) (live examples. 

3. Define ‘ Alajaz i\lufrid ” (•>) and Majaz Murak- 
kab ” (6) P Give cxamjiles of both. 

Logic. 

1. What are the various grades of "Jains” (7)? 
Give an instance of each. 

2. Define " Tanaquz " (8). When can "Tanaquz” 
take place in MuhlixiLsalaiu (D), and wlien not ? 

3. Define each of the supj)lemeutarj syllogisms. 


(1) Alaqtifi Jlfd/nr, vide noti* {d) for 1864. 

(2) ITrtAfc, n‘Vi‘iuti<in. 

(3) Iftiad Ilitfjiqit/ah A qh ah ^ a diTtici relation of facts, acceptable 
to the human uiidi'nitiimUii^'. 

(4) I»iMid Ma/az AUt^ an indlreot relation of facts, acceptable to 
the human mind 

(5) Mnfnd, fiimpb' not compound. 

(6) JJurakhah^ compound. 

(7) Jaiiift on indctcrniiu.atc noun. 

18} Tanaquz, dt'uoicM u clmnirc in the nrii^inal proposition. 

(H) Mfikhmiiiduin is tho duel of Makhsus, ivhiidi iiiciiiiB a propo* 
aition of whicli some particular person or tiling; is the ubiuot. 
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From the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, to C. H. Campbell, Eiiq., J. Stttcltffe, Esq., and Monl* 
vie Abdool Lutbef, Khan Bahadoob, Members of the Commission appointed to enquire into, and report 
upon, the condition of the Calcutta Mudrussah, — (dated Calcutta, the 22ud September 1869.) 


Gentlemen^ 

The Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta has learnt with extreme pleasure that the 
attention of the Government of Bengal has been directed towards the cause of Mahomedan 
education in this country, and that a Commission, of which you are the members, has been 
appointed to enquire into the system of education now pursued in the Calcutta Mudrussah and 
its Branch School ; and to suggest such reforms in the methods of instruction observed in both 
those institutions as may be calculated to promote the substantial welfare of the youth of the 
Mahomedan community receiving their training there. 

2. The Society has been gratifled with the reports, which from various quarters have 
reached it, of the thoroughness and zeal with which the investigation with which the Commis- 
sion is charged is being conducted ; and that the Commission has expressed a willingness to 
receive the evidence and the suggestions of any persons who have interest in, as well as 
acquaintance with, the matters which the Commission has in hand. 

3. The Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta has been established for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting the educational progress of the Mahomedans of this country ; it therefore 
appears to the Society that it is its bounden duty to come forward on the present occasion to 
express what it knows of the present state of the Mudrussah, to point out what changes might 
with advantage be introduced into it, and to beg that, if the Commission approves of them, 
they may be submitted to the Government for adoption. The observations of the Society will 
be comprised in seven parts, corresponding with the divisions into which they have reduced 
the subject. 

4. In 1854 the Calcutta Mudrussah was separated into two distinct departments, viz., the 
Arabic and the Anglo- Persian departments. 

The following are the remarks and suggestions as regards the Arabic department. 

5. The Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta takes it for granted, without which it 

thinks it needless to proceed at all into the questions before 
Commission, that the Arabic department of the Calcutta 
Mudrussah is to continue, as it was originally designed to he, 
anCnstitution for the difiFusion of Arabic literature and science among Mahomedans. There is 
as much necessity for this now as there has ever been since the days of the renowned founder, 
Warren Hastings. To this day there is just the same earnestness among most Mahomedans 
for obtaining a high proficiency in Arabic, and there is no learning save Arabic among them, 
or learned men acknowledged as such who are not well grounded in that language. This great 
predilection for the Arabic is manifested in a remarkable degree in the Mudrussah, even in its 
present anomalous condition. 

6. It is well known that the study of Arabic is barren of any wordly advantage, besides 
being, on account of its diflSculty, sufficiently repelling to beginners. It brings no official pre- 
ferment to its possessor, and has no blessings in store, such as those which at tend the success- 
ful prosecution of commerce. Yet for all that, there are pupils in the Arabic department who, 
unmindful of the unpromising nature of the career before them in all those respects whicli have 
charms for the ambitious, voluntarily devote themselves to the Arabic as the highest object of 
their lives. 

7. The Society is convinced that the feeling which promptsLto this self-sacrifice is highly 
esteemed among Mahomedans, and deserves to be respected and encouraged. 

8. No doubt in these later times the Mahomedans have evinced a most laudable desire to 
avail themselves of the advantages of an English education, but it would be a serious mistake 
to suppose that in so^doing they have abandoned their regard for the venerable literature which 
is still the passport to their highest society, and which enshrines the most important of their 
religious tenets and dogmas. 

9. Having thus premised, the Society must make the admission that the present standard 
of teaching in the Mudrussah is not calculated to lead to the attainment of a thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic literature and science, and that an acquaintance with the books in use there is 
not all that is sufficient to make a man learned in Arabic. In fact, the present alumni of the 
Arabic department are far below their predecessors in the depth as well as the extent of their 
acquirements. 

10. The following embraced the subjects which in former times made up a learned course 
of Arabic instruction, viz., — grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, astro, 
nomy, literature, Mahomedan law, principles of that law, law of inheritance, philosophy, versi- 
fication, &c. 
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11. Now the standard books of the Arabic department under the reorganized system 
are— grammar (taught in a very unsatisfactory manner] > one work in rhetoric, one abridged 
work in logic, two books on Mahomedan law, one work on the principles of Mahomedan law, 
a treatise on the law of inheritance, and a few books in literature. 

Under the present system only one abridged work in etymology, one in syntax, and one 
in logic, are taught ; and the fact is, that unless a student is first well read in these three 
subjects, he cannot have a command over the other sciences in Arabic. 

It is not therefore difficult to understand that Mahomedans in these days are so deficient 
in Arabic literature, Mahomedan law, and jurisprudence. In rhetoric, only one abridged work 
is used : and the fact is, that unless a student is well versed in rhetoric, it is impobsible for 
him to appreciate the peculiarities and beauties of Arabic idiom and composition. 

Sharh-i-Moolla, the best work on grammar, and Ilidayah, the most approved work on 
I^ahomedun law, are discontinued. Hence the regard and esteem with which the learned 
Mahomedans viewed the Mudrussah have been much diminished of late. 

12. The Society most respectfully takes the liberty of suggesting that, on the full under- 
standing that the Arabic department is to be retained whole and entire, such reforms be made 
in its entire routine, and in the range of subjects taught in it, as will impart to its alumni a 
sound training in Arabic learning. In the humble opinion of the Society the adoption of the 
following measures seems likely to accomplish this object : — 

(fl). The number of classes in the Arabic department should be increased from five to 
eight, which was the number formerly. Of these, four classes ought to be placed in the 
junior and four in the senior department. The junior department ought to be considered in 
the light of a school, and the senior in that of a college. 

(^). The Society does not insist upon instruction being given in those parts of Arabic 
science which are inconsistent with the results of modern scientific research. Instead of these, 
other useful sciences which are generally taught in India and in other countries where Arabic 
is regularly taught, or such other useful subjects of study which had perhaps never before been 
taught in the Mudrussah, may be introduced into the Arabic department. 

(c). The Society deems the introduction, in this department, of the following fourteen 
different branches of learning highly expedient and iudisi)eusal)ly necessary: — (1) grammar, 
(2) rhetoric, (3) logic, (1) philosophy, (5) arithmetic, (6) algebra, (7) geometry, (8) moral 
philosophy, (9) literature, (10) history, (11) geography, (12) Mahomedan law, (18) Mabome- 
dan law of iulferitance, (14) principles of Mahomedan law. ^ 

Only one concise treatise ou philosophy of the old school (No. 4) will be sufficient for a 
knowledge of the techuicaP^ terms, which must be known in order to understand thoroughly 
those books in allied subjects in which those terms occur. 

{(I ) . Of these fourteen different subjects of study, there are four which were formerly 
taught iu the Mudrussah, but have subsequently been excluded from the standard by the 
recent reorganization. These are — arithmetic, algebra, gcomefeiy, and philosophy of the old 
school. There are seven which were formerly and are still taught in the Mudrussah, though, 
with the exceptiou of literature, iu a very imperfect manner. Tlie remaining tbree are such as 
were never taught iu the Mudrussah. These are — history, geogra 2 )hy, and moral philosophy. 
But as these sciences are iu reality of very great use to the students iu a wordly as well as in 
a moral and social point of view, the Society is particularly auxious to recommend their intro- 
duction in the Mudrussah. 

(tf). The Society begs leave to lay before the Commission a somewhat detailed account 
of these subjects, and in A])peudix A the names of the text-books iu each subject are given. 

The Society is strongly of opinion that if these subjects, and the particular Ijooks iu 
them, as recommended above, be introduced in the Arabic department of the Mudrussah, and 
a sufficient staff of professors and teachers of acknowledged ability and learning be apjioiuted 
for teaching them, the students will acquire a very high proficiency in the several branches 
of learning iu the Arabic language, and the object of the Mahomedans (which is no other 
than the acquisition of a sound erudition in (the Arabic language and sciences) will be 
gained. 

13. The Society, at the same time, c.innot lose sight of the importance which must at all 
times be attached to a study of the English. Without it no Mahomedan, whatever be bis 
acquirements in the Arabic and Persian languages, can Lope for any advancement in official 
life; and even in commerce, and iu the daily intercourse of society, a knowledge of English is 
every day becoming more and more indispensable. 

14«. But as it is impossible to acquire a high proficiency in the sciences of both Arabic 
and English at one and the oAme time, the Society humbly would recommend that English 
should be taught only as a language to the students of the Arabic department by making 
them read such books as would appear most proper for them. Their text-books should 

12 
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impart to ,them such an amount of English as would enable them to write correct English^ 
to translate from English into other languages, and vice verm ; and such an amount of time 
should be devoted to the study of English as would not be a bar to their acquiring a respect- 
able knowledge of Arabic. 

15. It has hitherto been, and is still, a necessary practice for boys to go through some 
elementary treatise in Arabic grammar before their admission into the Mudrussah, But as 
tlie Society thinks it advisable to teach the students of the Arabic department English 
literature with their Arabic, it seems proper that arrangements should be made in the last 
class of this department of the Mudrussah to commence with the most elementary instruc- 
tion in both the languages, viz,, English and Arabic ; and the beginners of these languages 
should he admitted in that class. For the Mahomedan boys, especially those who (as do 
most of the pupils of the Arabic department) come from the mofussil, will be unable (peihaps 
tbe s])elling-book excepted) to go through the elementary books of English literature by means 
of indvate study before joining the Mudrussah. Under these circumstances, it becomes neces- 
saiy that, with the exeej^tion of the spelling-book, they must learn the other elementary books 
for beginners of the English language in the Mudrussah. Similarly, it appears necessary that, 
with the exception of the Mizan-i-Sarf, tbe first elementary treatise in Arabic grammar, they 
should also learn Arabic from the very beginning in the Mudrussah, in order that their amount 
of knowledge in both the languages may be on a par. 

1(). The Society considers that a familiarity with Bengali is just as requisite to a 
Malioijuidan in these ])rovinces as English is throughout the empire ; therefore it is humbly 
recommended that a fair knowledge of Bengali should also be imparted to the studtuits of the 
Arabic d(‘partmeiit. Two days in tbe week for the junior classes at the rate of two hours per 
day, and four days in the week for the senior classes at the rate of one hour per day, should be 
set ajiart for this purpose. A few books of Bengali literature alone should, however, not be 
tauglit in order to teach them the language only ; but they should also be taught to read Bengali 
eourt-j)aj)ers, in order to make them acquainted with the mode of writing in tbe courts. And 
since Bengali is the vernacular of the natives of Btuigal, the Society thinks that, as stated above, 
only four hours in the week will be sufficient for the purpose. 

17. Since the object of the Society in suggesting the introduction of Bengali and English 
in this department of the Mudrussah is to enable the Maliomedans to acquire the means of 
li\clih(>od through these two languages, and since some knowledge of law is required for secur- 
ing^ such means by entering into Government service, tbe Society recommeftds that, while 
learning the Bengali language, the students of the Arabic department should be instructed in 
some rudimentary treatises of law current in this country ; and, in the humble opinion of the 
Society, the following Acts will be sufficient for this purpose, viz, 

(1) The Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of 1S60). 

(*2) The Criminal Procedure Code (Act XXV of 1861 with Act VIII of 1869). 

(3) The Civil Procedure Code (Act VIII of 1859), 

(I) The Police Act (Act V of lb61). 

(5) The Law of Evidence. 

(6) The Stamp Act. 

(7) The Registration Act. 

18. Ill the opinion of the Society the study of the laws mentioned above, in Benagli, 
after the perusal of a concise treatise on Bengali grammar and an easy book on literature, as 
Hitopodesh or Nitibodh, would be sufficient to make one acquainted with the langpiage. 

19. Tlie Society will now venture to draw the attention of the Commission to the import- 
ance of the study of the Persian in any course intended for resjiectable Mahomedans. It is 
the language of polite literature in its palmiest days in the East, and is in it.self well worthy 
of cultivation. It embodies all that is extant of the history and past condition of India, all 
the law and legislation of her greatest kings and emperors, and is indispensable to a Ma- 
homedan who pretends to be learned or accomplished in the Mahomedan acceptation of the 
term. The Persian, as is well known to the Commission, is the language of social intercourse ; 
and it possession is looked upon as a passport to the most distinguished and most polished 
circles of Mahomedan society. Any scheme of teaching, the object of which is to make a 
Mahomedan useful either to himself or agreeable to his fellows, would be incomplete unless 
it imduded Persian. The Society, therefore, w'ould recommend that so much of Persian be 
introduced in the four lower classes out of the eight classes that are proposed to be formed in 
the Arabic department that might enable the students to write Persian with correctness and 
facility. The history of India in Persian should be read for want of a history of the country in 
the Arabic language. The Society begs to annex in Appendix B a course of study in Persian, 
which may be introduced in tbe four lower classes of the Arabic department ,* and in Appendix C, 
the mode in which the difEereiit books in Arabic and Persian may be allotted to the eight classes. 



20. The working hours in the Arabic department of the Mudrussah are now four, 
from 10 A.M, to 2 p.m., and these are devoted simply to Arabic. But the Society thinks it 
desirable that besides Arabic some knowledge of Persian, English, and Bengali should also be 
imparted to the students. Consequently, the Society considers it extremely advisalde to add 
two and half hours to the hours of attendance, so as to make them from 10 a.m. to 4i p.ar., 
assigning four hours to Arabic, Persian, and Bengali, and two to English, as shown in 
Appendix D of this letter ; and the remaining half an hour after 2 p.m. to recreation and 
prayer. 

21. The Society further recommends that in the lower classes of the Arabic dei)artment 
of the Mudrussah, students be admitted from 13 to 18 years of age, and for an obvious 
reason. Many students of this department come from the mofussil, and it is impossible foi 
them to leave their native x^laecs before arriving at the age of thirteen years for the ])ui pose 
of living in Calcutta. The S(Xiiety thinks it very necessary that the restriction of position 
respectability be duly regarded, and that strict rules be made for enquiring into the social 
of all candidates tor admission ; and that students desirous of being admitted in the lowest 
class, viz., the 8th class, should be tested, before their being admitted, in the 1st and 2ik1 
chapters of the Gulistan in Persian, in the Mizau-i-Sarf in Arabic, and in the spelling-book in 
English. 

22. The Society hopes that such learned and accomplished Professors will he appointed 
to the various classes of this department as will be fully able to teach the whole (jourse of study 
prescribed; and that the Head Professor, who is to supiuintcnd all other classes, will be one who 
is recognized by all, and acknowledged all over tlp^ country as the most learned Arabic scliolar 
and most litted for tb(‘ place. 


23. Lastly, the Society would bring to the notice of the Commission that many students 
of the department in question are too poor to support tiicmselvcs, and man}’’ of them who come 
thither from the mofussil are obliged to maintain themselves by their own exertions. It si*ems 
therefore desirable that the students of this department be i‘xem])ted from the ])ayment of 
schooling fc*cs ; and having regard to the poverty of the students, the Society suggests further, 
that out of the total number of twenty-eight ::f*holarshii)S, the four of it20 each be made into 
eight of li 10 each ; and out of the eight scholarslii])s of lilo each, four be kept, u]) at that 
rate, and the remaining four, along with the sixteen scholarships of ttS each, be divided into 
scholarshii)s of B7 and 0 each, as the Commission may iliink proj)cr, and that tlie||» ])e 
awarded to the scholars of the iirst six classes.* It should be so arrangi‘d that each class sm)ul(l 
have a i»avticular number of sc]iolarshij)s ; and the highest amount of a scholarship should 
not be more than 1115 each, and the h>west not less than liO. This plan would have a 
stimulating eflVct on the zeal and indu<try of tlii‘ pUj)iU, and at the same time ])rove of great 
assistance to the students in going througli the course with due diligence and perseverance. 

24. The Society has but a few points to suggest in res^Hict of this dcpailment. The 
Part //.— Ancrlo-lVrsiiuiiU'piirtmont oi tho Mudruss.ili. folh)wing seem to deserve attention : — 

(1) The studies should be so regulated as to constitute the de])artment a good collegiate 

school for the sons of resjH^etabh? Mahomedaiis. 

(2) The English Entrance course slioiihl be perfeetly and thoroughly taught. 

(3) The Arabic should be taught sufficient to (pialify for the Entrance course. 

(4) So much of Persian should be taught as to enable the pupils to express themselves 

with grammatical propriety wlhuiever they may have occasion to write anything 
in that language. The learning of Bengali should be rendertHl obligatory and 
binding on all the students, and instruction in Urdu totally stoj)])eJ. 

(5) Care should be taken to appoint fully com]Xjteiit masters, for there is no disguising 

the fact that this dcixirtmciit does not accomi)lish creditably even the little that it 
undertakes, and that some of the masters are not lit for their jdacos. 

As the Society has recommended (clause k) that Urdu be wholly discontinued, and the 
students be eompelled to read Bengali, it seems advisable that in the four lt)wer classes, in 
which boys explain and translate their lessons in Urdu, the Hiiglish masters should be Maho- 
medans selected after passing an examination in Urdu ; and that , moreover, they be earnestly 
requested to attend essentially to corroet the Urdu idiom spoken by the boys, either at the 
time of translating their lessons, or whenever opportunity offers itself. 

(6) The restriction of respectability be also strictly regarded in this department as in 

the Arabic. 

(7) The schooling fee of the students of this department, which is HI at present, be 

never enhanced. 
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25. The Society has urged that in both departments of the Mndrussah, admission should 

be strictly guarded by enquiries into the res» 
Par/Z/Z-ColUnsaliBrnnchSchool. ppctability of Candidates. Hcnco it becomes 

necessary to retain the Branch School for the education of such Mussulman students as 
cannot ^et into the Mudrussah. But the Society thinks that this school should also he 
set apart for the Mussulmans, and the internal arrangements of the same improved, just as the 
Commission may deem meet and proper. In the next place, the Society begs to propose that 
the schooling fees ])ayable by students of this school be fixed at the same rate of it 1 as is and 
will be fixed for the Anglo-Persian department of the Mudrussah, so as to place both the 
schools on the same footing, and prevent boys of respectable parentage, but of small means, from 
being in a position to complain of the inequality of the two schools in respect to the amount 
of fees. 


Tart Proposals for facilitating the resort to 
the Presidoncy CoUrjfe of ))assed students of the 
CollepLate Sehool of the Mudrussah and the llraueh 
School, and the discontinuance of the L.A. class of 
the Mudrussah. 


2G. It is well known that most Mahomedan students, whose parents and guardians 

possess but scanty means, after passing their 
Entrance examination, are unable to join the Pre- 
sidency College for improving their knowledge 
and competing for the higher degrees of the Uni- 
versity ; and it is especially for this reason that 
many of them are obliged at once to give up their collegiate studies and engage themselves 
in seeking employm^'iit of hut small emoluments. The Commission will find on enquiry thsit 
of the number of GO or 70 Maliomedan students yet living, who have successfully passed 
the Entrance examination, only a few are preparing themselves for the L.A. examination, and 
all the rest have i^iveii uj) their educational pursuits ; and this cannot be attributed to any 
other cause than their inability to pay the fees of the Presidency College. 


27. The Society therefore most earnestly recommends that the schooling fees for Maho- 
medan students who join the Presidency College from the Anglo-Persian (h‘))artmeiit of the 
Mudrussah, or from the Collingah Branch School, in order to prei)arc thf^msclves for the L.A. 
and other higher examinations, he fixed at HI — a request which is made as a special concession 
for Mahomedan students, for the reason already given. 


28. If this he done, the English College or L.A. class, which has for some time existed 
in fie Anglo-Persian d<qiartmcnt in a very inoomjdetc and almost useless shape, should he 
discontinued. It was at one time the desire of the Society, instead of making this suggestion, 
to propose measures for the improvement of the existing Engli.^'h College class in the 
Mudrussah ; but the Society has learnt, by enquiries made on the subject, that the number of 
students now attached to that class is very small. The Society does not therefore think it 
proper, in tlie present state of things, to recommend a large amount of expenditure for the 
continuance and extension of the L.A. class. Certainly it would Lave been very desirable io 
continue and improve the said class had the number of the L.A. students in the Mudrussah 
been sufficiently large. When, however, the number of such Mahomedan students will he 
sufficiently increased to admit of the re-establishment of the L.A. class in this Mudrussah and 
of a good deal of expenditure being incurred for its mainteuauce, the Society will then be in a 
position to ask the Government to sanction such a measure. 


29. The Society is convinced that the suggestions which it has ventured to make to the 

Commission can bear fruit only if an efficient 

for the purj)ose of seeing every reform duly carried 
into effect. The Society thinks it very advisable that the Government should appiant a Com- 
mittee to look after and to superintend the affairs of the Mudrussah, and watch over the 
development of the reforms now proposed. This Committee, the Society thinks, should consist 
of some of the learned and respectable gentlemen of the Mahomedan community, and some of 
the European gentlemen who take an intelligent interest in the education of Mussulmans. It 
should l>e enjoined on the members of the Committee to visit the Mudrussah now and then, to 
inspect the manner in which instruction is imparted, and to record anything that deserves to 
be noticed, in a hook to be kept espc^cially for the purpose ; and the authorities of the institu- 
tion should, if necessary, turn their attention to the immediate correction of any defects which 
may have been remarked in the above manner. Should they fail, however, to direct their 
attention towards the same, the members of the Committee should be at liberty to report the 
same directly to Government. An arrangement such as this would not only prevent abuses 
creeping in, but would s(‘rve to maintain a real and active concern in the affairs of the Mudrus- 
sah among the intelligent and respectable classes of the Mahomedan community outside. 
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30. Tile Society, having now done with their suggestions regarding the Calcutta 

» - T-r II II 1 u Mudrussah and its lirancli School, considers it its 

Fart V I , — llooghly Mudrussah. n ^ i • . . 

duty to submit most earnestly two important points 

connected with the general education of the Mussulmans. 

81. Fir%t. — The disorganized state of the Hooglily Mudrussah, whicli has been set up 
at the sole expense of a Mahomedan, with tlie special object of providing for the iiistructiou and 
education of Mahomedan children, is a subject of great regret and dissatisfaction to the 
Mahomedan community, inasmuch as, contrary to tlic intentions of its founder, a great num- 
ber of Hindu students derive benefit from an institution expressly designed for Mahomedans. 
The Society therefore begs to move that the Commission, in their report regarding the Calcutta 
Mudrussah, do recommend to Government the institution of a parallel eiu[uiry with reference 
toibhe present iirrangement and organization of the Hooglily Mudrussah, and particularly as to 
what sum is expended for the benefit and edueatioii of Hindu students from the fuuds of the 
Mudrussah, which has been especially jirovided for Mahomedans. 


Fart riL — Schools in the Mnfiissil districts. 


32. Seconrll ^. — The generality of young Mahomedan students in the mofussil arc unable 

to come to the Calcutta Mudrussah, and are 
obliged to study in the zillah schools up to their 
passing the Entrance examination. After that they repair to such colleges as suit them, and 
there study the higher standards of the University. But as the Arabic and Persian languages 
are not taught in any of the zillah or mofussil schools, the students are naturally deprived of 
the greab'r benefits accruing from the stud}* of Arabic and Persian languages, the necessity of 
which has been already stated elsewhere. Again, in the Kiitraiice and the higher ( laminations, 
a sound kiiowl(?dge of one of the Oriental classical languages is n(*eessary ; and in all the zillah 
schools Bengali and Sanskrit are exclusively taught to Hindu students, and on their account 
Mahomedan pupils are also obliged, though unwilling, to study Sanskrit. The evils under 
which the Mahomedans labor from such a course are evident, and need not he dwelt upon 
here. 


33. The Society therefore thinks it proper to take advantage of the present opportunity 
and to represent to the Commission the necessity of a strong recommendation to Government 
for the appointment of moulvies capable training boys up to the Arabic standard of the 
Entrance course in all the zillah schools, without which the advancement of the education 
of Mahomedan children in the zillah schools is extremely difl&cult and improbable. ^ 

34i. And should the Government, as a special mark of favor, ap})rove of the recommend- 
ation and appoint moulvies in all the zillah schools, it will then also he m^cessary to issue an 
order to the head masters and inspectors of all the zillah schools to give a general notice to 
all the Mahomedans residing or dwelling in the zillahs, towns, and villages in their vicinity, 
tliat they may he peiiVctly informed of this s^iccial favor of the Government. 

35. Rdcapifiila/lon , — The proposals of the Society resolve themselves into the follow- 
ing 

I. — That the Arabic department of the Calcutta Mudrussah be retained, and that the 
Arabic language, its literature and sciences, be taught as the principal course, ac'cording' to 
the details given above, and that English, Bengali, and Persian, be taught as languages only ; 
and also that this department he called the Arabtc (Ppariment, 

II. — That the in’csent Anglo-Persian department be remodelled into a respectable colle- 
giate school, where instruction in English literature and science up to the Entrance course he 
considered as the main object, while Arabic according to its necessity up to that standard, 
and Persian in such a proportion as may enable the students to read and write in that language 
with facility, and also Bengali as a necessary acejuirement (the last two in such a manner as 
not to interfere with the study of English and Arabic), he taught as languages only; abolish- 
ing Urdu altogether. And that this department be called the English department, 

HI. — That the Collingah Branch School be retained with such changes as are already 
stated. 

IV. — That the present L.A. class of the Mudrussah he abolisln^d, and that for those 
students of the Mudrussah and its Branch School who may pass the Entrance examination and 
with a view of trying the higher examinations of the University, may desire to join the Presi- 
dency College, a monthly fee of III be fixed. 

V. That a Committee, consisting partly of learned and respectable Mahomedan gentle- 

men, and partly of distinguished English gentlemen, be appointed for the smierintendence of 
the affairs of the Mudrussah. 

VI. That with regard to the Hooghly Mudrussah, the Commission do recommend to 

Government that attention be paid to its arrangement and organization. 
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yil.->-That the Commission do also recommend to Government the appointment of 
moulvies for giving instruction in Arabic and Persian in all the zilkh schools. 

"We have the honor to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants. 

President, 

^ ^ Vice-President. 

Mahombd Kaheemooddeen, \ 

j Members of the * 
^ j Committee of Ma- 

Mahomed Abdool Wowoof, (na^ement. 

Abdool Hakim, { On behalf of the 

Meer UsfliiiJFF Ali, IMahomedan Liter- 

aIp ^ J) ^ j ary Society of Cal- 

/ cutta. 


APPENDIX A. 

list of Arabic looks alluded fo in paranraph clause («•). 

, p, f Etymology— (1) Jun^-i-Sarf, (2) Fupul Akban. 

1. Irrammar j gyntax— (1) Juncv-i.Nahv, (2) Misbali, (;i) Kaliah, ^4) Sharh-i-Mulla. 

2. Rhetoric — (1) Mukhtasar-i-Mailni, (2) Mutavval. 

3. Logic — (1) Mizan-i-Mantik, (2) Sharh-i-Tahzib, (3) Kutbi with Mir, (4) Sullum 

with Kazi and Hamdullah. 

4. Philosophy — (1 ) Ilidayat-ul-Hikmat. 

5. Arithmetic — (1) Ilisab-i-Mausuri. 

6. Algebra — (1) Bridgets Algebra, translated from English into Arabic, by the late 

Moulvi Abdur Rahim, of Gorukhpore. 

7. Geometry — (1) Euclid. 

8. Moral Philosophy— (1) Jhya-ul-ulum (chapter 1 of Volume I, eliajiters 1, 8, 5 and 

7 of Volume II, and chapters 2, 4, 5 and 9 of Volume Jll). 

9. Literature — (1) Nafhatul \aman, (2) Makamat-i-Ilarire, (3) Subai Muallakah, (4) 

Diwan-i-M utanabbi . 

10. History — (1) Ancient History of Arabia, by Jhee Kutaibah ; (2j Sliifa (or a bio- 

graphical account of the Prophet), by Kazi Ayaz ; (3) Tarikliul Khulafa 
(or a history of the Kalifs); (4) Ridayut-ul-kudama, Wa Hidayut-ul- 
Hukama (a universal history, c*omi)iled at Egyjit). 

11. Geography — (1) Geography by Rufaai Badavi. 

12. Mahomedan Law — (1) Sharh-i-Vikayah (first two volumes); (2) Hidhyah (last two 

volumes). 

13. Mahomedan Law of Inheritance — (1) Sharifiali. 

14. Principles of Mahomedan Law — (1) Nur-ul-Anwar; (2) Tauzib with the Talvili ; (3) 

Musallam-us-Subut. 


APPENDIX B. 

List of Persian looks alluded to in paragraph 19. 

Prose — (1) Akhlak-i-Muhsivi, (2) Abul Fazl. 

Poetry^ — (1) Zulaikha, (2) Sikaiidarnamah. 

Grammar — (1) Naliv-i-Walndi. 

History of India — (1) Tabkdt-i-Nasiri. 

APPENDIX C. 

Allotment of Arabic and Persian books to the different classes. 

Arabic. Persian. 

8th Class. 


1. Jung-i-Sarf. 


1. Akhlaki Muhsivi. 

2. Zulaikha. 

8. Nahv-i-Wahidi. 
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Arabic. 

7th ClaBs. 

1. Fusul Akbari. 

2. Juiig-i-Nahv. 

8. Misbah. 

Gill Class. 

1. Kafiah. 

2. Mizan-i-Mantik. 

3. Hisab-i-Mausuri. 

5th Class. 

1. Sliarli-i-Mulla. 

2. Sharh-i-Fahzib. 

8. Nafliatul Vaman (first chapter). 

4. deograpliy. 

5. Bidavat-ul-kudama (first half), 
fi, Algf'bra. 

Arabic. 

4th Class. 

1. Sharh-i-Vikayah (first two volumes). 

2. Shardiah. 

8. Nur-ul- Anwar. 

4. Mukhtasar-i-Maani. 

8, Kiitbi (first-half). 

(i. Ifidayat-ul-kudama (second half). 

7, Euclid. 

3rd Class. 

1. Ilidavali (first half of Volume III). 

2, Tauzi b (first half) . 

8, Mukhta^ar•i-Maani (second half). 

4. K lit 1)1 (second half). 

5. .Ihvu-ul-nluni. 

C. Ancient History of Arabia. 

7. Sahai Jliiallakah. 

2fi<l Class. 

1, Hidayah (second half of Volume III). 

2. Tiiuzfb (second half) . 

8. jMutavval. 

4. II iday at -ul- H Ikmat. 

5. Tarikh-ul-Kliulafa. 
i\. Jhva-ul-ulum, 

7 . W a k ama t-i- Hariri. 

ht Class. 

1. Iliday ah (Volume IV). 

2. Musallam-us-Subut. 

8. Shifa. 

4. Jhya-ul-ulum. 

5. Sulliim. 

6. Diwau-i-Mutanabbi. 


Persian. 

!• Sikandar Namah. 

2. Tabkat-i-Nasiri (first half). 

1. Tabkat-i-Nasiri (second ha! 

1. Abul Fazl. 


APPENDIX D. 


Routine of studies alluded to in paragraph 20. 




8th Class. 



4th Class. 

10 to 

12 

. Arabic. 

10 to 

2 

. Arabic. 

12 to 

2 

. Persian, 

2 to 


. Recreation 

2 to 

2J 

. Recreation. 

2J to 

4i 

. English. 

2^ to 


• English. 






7ih Class. 



3rd Class. 

10 to 

12 

. English. 

10 to 

12 

. English. 

12 to 

2 

, Persian. 

12 to 

2 

. Arabic. 

2 to 

n 

. Recreation. 

2 to 

n 

. Recreatiot 

2^ to 

H 

. Arabic. 

2^ to 

44 

. Arabic. 



Gih Class, 

The same as the 8th Class. 
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5tA Class. 

The same as the 7 th Class. 

N,B. — In these four classes Bengali 
should be taught for two days in the week 
during the hours allotted to Persian. 


Snd Class. 

The same as the 4th Class. 

Isl Class. 

The same as the 8rd Class. 

N.B, — In these four classes Bengali shoald 
he taught for four days in the week at the rate 
of one hour per day out of the time allotted to 
Arabic. 


Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Mahomedan Literary Society of 

Calcutta, — 7th Year. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta was 
held^ under section 4U of the bye-laws of the Society, for special business on Wednesday, the 
1st September 1869, at 8 p.m., in the premises No. 2, Moonsbee Dadar Buksh^s Lane. The 
following members attended the meeting : — 

Kazee Abdool Baree, President. 

Moui.vie Abbass Ali Khan, Vice-President, 

Moulvie Shah Abdool Htjck. 

Nawab Syed Ahmi'd Reza Khan Bahadoou. 

Shah Moheeooddeen Ahmed. 

Moulvie Mahomed Aulum. 

Meer Mahomed Kazim Juwahiree. 

Hakeem Mauo3IEd Wussee. 

S^td Mooutaza Biubihanee. 

Moulvie Abdool Jubber. 

Moulvie Fida Ali Khan Bahadoor. 

Moulvie Humeedoodeev Ahmcd. 

Moulvie Mahomed Abdool Raivooe. 

Nakhoda Hajee Hamid. 

Aga Mahomed Hossein Sheerazeb. 

' Moulvie Syed Fuzli Hossein. 

Moulvie Abdool Hukeem. 

Dr. Meer Usuruff Alt, 

Khajah Wuheed Jan. 

Meer Luttafut Hossein. 

!Moilvie Syed Auli Ahmud. 

ilouLviE Gholam Kazim. 

Moulvie Syed Abdool Hossein. 

Moulvie Zuiioorul Huck. 

SIoosA Khan. 

Meer Rahtt Ali. 

Moonshee Kuseemooddeen, 

Meer Syed Ali. 

^Ioonshee Hossein Jan. 

JIOONSHEE KuLEEMOOR RuHMAN. 

Moonshee Humeeikioddeen, B.A. 

Moulvie Rujub Au. 

The President took the chair. 

The Secretary not being present, Moulvie Abdool Hukeem, one of the members of the 
Committee of Management, under the order of the President, actetl as Secretary on this occa- 
sion. 

1. Moulvie Abdool Hukeem rose and said that the members present were aware of the 
fact that a Commission, consisting of three gentlemen, r/j., C. H. Campbell, Esq , a member of 
the Board of Revenue, J. Sutcliffe, Esq., Principal of the Presidency College and Registrar of 
the Calcutta University, and Moulvie Abdool Lutcef, Khan Bahadoor, the Founder and Secre- 
tary of this Society, had been appointed, by order of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, to enquire into the present condition of the Calcutta Mudrussah, and, if necessary, to 
suggest the means for its improvement. For several weeks the Commission was zealously 
engaged in investigating all the important and minute points relating to the institution. As 
the Society was founded for the special purpose of reforming the condition of, and diffusing 
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education among the Mahomedans by every possible means within its reach ; and as the system 
of education iu the Mudrussah was one of the principal means for accomplishing that end, the 
members of the Committee of Management had recently, at an extraordinary meeting assem- 
bled for this particular object, considered the question of the reorganization of the Mudrussah, 
and prepared a draft of an address, embodying the opinions and suggestions of the Committee 
on the matters before the Commission. As the approval of the draft was necessary at a gene- 
ral meeting of the Society, an extraordinary general meeting of the Society had accordingly 
been called that night for the special purpose. The Secretary of the Society, being one of the 
members of the Commission, declined taking any part in tlie business of tlie sj)ceial meeting 
of the Committee held for this purpose, as well as in the business of this extraordinary gene- 
ral meeting of this Society. 

2. Moulvie Abdool Hukeem then laid before the meeting the following report of the 
Committee : — 

To the Members of the Mahomedan Literary Socieli/ of Calcutta^ residing in the town. 

Your Committee having been apprised of the faet tliat a Commissioli consisting of three 
gentlemen, viz., C. H. Campbell, Esq., J. Sutcliffe, Esq., and Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Khan 
Bahadoor, had been appointed by order of the Bengal Government, to enquire into the condi- 
tion of the Calcutta Mudrussah, and, if necessary, to suggest means for its reorganization, and 
the President of the Coinmi.^^sion having expressed a wish to hear any person willing to offer 
suggestions as to the improveiEcnt of the Mudrussah, have decm<*d it iiKnimhent upon the 
Society to come forward and take advantage of the occasion to express their views as well on 
the particular question of the Mudrussah as those which the Society entertains on the general 
subject of Mahomedan amelioration. It is the opinitm of your Committee that the Commission 
should be assisted to tlie utmost of the power and intelligence of the Society- 

On Wednesday, the 25th August 1809, a special meeting of your Committee was held at 
the house of the President, to take into consideration the best means of offering such assistance 
to the Commission. After considerable discussion, your Committee embodied their opinion in a 
draft of an address to the Commission, which is now [daced before you for your approval. 

(Sd.) 

3i 
ft 
ft 
ff 
ft 

3. After the above report, the draft of the address above mentioned was read by Moulvie 
Abdool Hukeem to the members assembled. After a great deal of discussion, the members 
present agreed iu the propriety of tlie views on tlie several questions raised in the address. 
Moulvie Syed Fuzl Hossein then rose and proposed that the address be adopted, and that it be 
made over to the Committee of jMaiiagemeiit, with instructions to present an English transla- 
tion of it to the Commission as soon us jiossihlc. 

Meer Mahomed Kazim Jowahiree seconded this proposal. 

The motion was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

After a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting broke uj) at 12 r.M. 


We have, &c., 

Abdool Baree, President. 

Abba.ss Alt Kiiax, Vice-President. 
Abbass Eesa Bin’ Kuiitas, 
Mahomed Abdoou Bowoof, 
Abdool Htjkeem, 

Meer UsiniUFF Alt, 

Auli Aumvd, 


Members of the 
Committee. 


From Maiiomed Allahdad Kiian, the late first senior Mabor.ieilan scholar of the Prcsiiloncy CoHecrc ol Bengal, 
to C. H. CAMriiELL, Esq., B C.9., President to the Committee sitting to enquire into the present state of 
the Government Calcutta Mudrussah College, — (dated Calcutta, the iDlh November 

Agreeably to your request, 1 bog most respectfully to submit m\ vif ws, hum] do as they 
are, on the present state of the Calcutta Mudrussah, and its future remodelnn ut as regards the 
time-wedded deterioration so freciuently complained of by the public. 

It is really with very sincere regret that I thus feel comjielled to add iny testimony to 

that of so many utlerances in past years to the 
Present stat« of the Anglo- Persian department of unsatisfaetory results of the pixveiit systmi 

tJic Caloutto Muarussah. I-d,, cation iu tlie Mudrussah. It sc-ms liardly 

fair to lay all the blame on the boys themselves; they ajqiear to be mentally and physically 
capable. If less acute than the Hindoos, they might probably, if duly trained, prt»vr more 
retentive. Nor, perhaps, should all be attributed to the shortcomings of thf» present teachers. 
They seem to have performed a somewhat thankless oflice with some diligence, a cert.-iin 
modicum of zeal, and to have produced just such results as might have been looked for. The 
real error^ in my humble opinion, seems to have consisted in the utter absence i)t all order 

13 
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Proposed reniodclinent. 


and method ; in the habit which till very recently obtained^ of admitting pupils without any 
reference to age or moral qualification; in the complement of amateur teachers; and in the 
faultiness of the system by which it has been sought to impart knowledge. The vast dis* 
parity of age I consider to be most injurious. When boys of eleven find themselves in the 
same class with others of eighteen, nineteen, and even twenty, the effect must be most 
prejudicial. The growth, as well moral as intellectual, must of necessity be stunted. Again, 
it is ridiculous to observe in the Arabic department some few embryo teachers to attend to the 
requirements of nearly a hundred ' boys, divided into seven classes ; and in the Anglo-Persian 
department a dozen of teachers, highly and better paid up than their brother officers of the 
sister institutions in the metropolis as well as in the mofussil, prove their exertions abortive in 
passing up candidates in tlie matriculation examinations to a reasonable degree, in proportion to 
the emoluments they receive from the State. The faultiness of the mode of imparting know- 
ledge, which I am inclined to think the greatest ill of all, seems to consist in the usage of 
substituting instruction solely for education in its highest sense. No institution for the train- 
ing of youth can hope to produce any really great and permanent results which does not in 
practice, no less than* in theory, draw a clear line of distinction between education and instruc- 
tion. The former should he put more prominently forward ; the latter cautiously administered^ 
and in doses no larger than the pupil can readily digest. The grand aim should he to form the 
character and discipline the mind, not alone to burthen the faculties with a mass of words and 
facts and theories, — goods Mhicli can l)e available only in so far as they become part and parcel 
of the mind on which they are engrafted. 

To be of any real use, the Mudrussah must he entirely remodelled. This will be a work 

demanding as well labor as judgment ; hut if 
fairly carried out, there exists no reason why one 
may not look for the very best results. With a zealous and a conscientious head master ; with 
a body of teachers moi*e able than numerous ; with a strict but kindly discipline ; wdtli a fixed 
age beyond which no pupil shall on any plea he admitted ; with a well-defined course of study ; 
with an utter severance of the English and the Arabic departments ; and, above all, with a 
constant endeavour to win the good-will of the hoys, and to train them to love knowledge 
independent of its present gain or. present power, the Mudrussah may in time become as 
flourishing as any other of the Government schools. 

With a view to transfer the Mudinissuh students to the Presidency College on their attain. 

- if X 1 * ^ j /-I 11 ill}? a fair knowledge of the elements of English 

Tr4 «sfer of Btuucnts to the Presideucy College. t ^ i 

literature and science, 1 would propose to adopt, 

as far as practicable in this school, at the commenciement of the ensuing session, the standard of 

studies pursued in the First Arts class of the Government colleges. The introduction of this 

measure, I humbly believe, will not only secure for the boys who are in afiluent circumstances 

a higher order of instruction than a preparatory school can afford to bestow, hut will prevent 

advanced boys from impeding the progress of tlicir young fellow students who aspire to rise 

and fill up vacancies created by the timely removal of their seniors. 

Now-a-days it is an established fact, and very widely known among the generality of the 

public, that all classes of Mussulmans, high and 

In«.uffiHenry of means of the Mahomedan fltu- ] a^d poor, who once detested with 

dents, and proposal to reduce the tuition jecs on ^ « -ri 

their bfclialves in the Preddciicy Cullc^^e. Vehement abhorrence tlic study of English, hut 

now are very anxious, nay clamorous, to have their 
sons educated in that language. But where are the means to meet this end ? Many Maho- 
medans of known respoctahilily, who were once in atlluent circumstances, hut now consigned to 
oblivion for insuHicif ncy, or say d(*ficieiiey in a pecuniary sense, are comjiellcd to engage their 
bright ones in menial occipations and in Avant of education wherewith to earn a respectable 
living. Hence, Avhen such is the case with the maximum number of my co-religionists, is it 
then not quite painful to observe that for high demands made in tuition fees in the Presidency 
College, vis., KIO a month, almost all of our classes are prevented from placing our child- 
ren in that institution to prosecute their advanced studies and jireparc themselves for the L. A. 
and other higlier examinations ? Would it, therefore, not be an inducement .were the Govern- 
ment, which is now looking with a watchful and interesting eye to the good-being of its 
Mussulman subjects, to direct tin* payment of a portion of the tuition fees in the above Col- 
lege for the Mahoinedan studeuis, in which case, 1 doubt not, a great number of students vrould 
present tlunnsclvcs for education.? 

.But here it strikes me that with a view to protect the Mahomedan students from the ridicule 

nestow.1 of BcI.olar«Mi» recomu.o,uU.d. tuuutii.ffs of tl.eir Hindoo fellow students, to 

suggest the bestowal of scholarships on the most 
advanced, proficient, successful, and wfll-behaved Mahomedan students from the Anglo-Persian 
department of the C'aleutta Mudrussali. with a view to jdace within their reach the means to 
meet the entrance fee ; the scholar.shij».s being tenable till completion of education. Should 
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Present state of the Arabic department, and pro- 
poials rceoiii mended for its remodeliiiunt. 


this suggestion be carried into efEect by my liberal rulers, I feel sure that it will have a most 
salutary efEect upon the Mahomedans, enabling them thus to meet the demands of education, 
and offering them the opportunity in youth to pursue their education in the Presidency College 
on the same footing with their Hindoo fellow countrymen. 

The course of studies in the Anglo-Persian department should be the same as is pursued in 

all Government schools ; and due care should be 
Course of studies proposed. takea that every year a sufficient number of boys 

are prepared and transferred to the Presidency College to commence their studies from the 
L. A. class. 

The Mahomedan Literary Society say that the study of Arabic is barren of any worldly 

advantage, besides being, on aeeouiii of its diffi- 
p<^H“~icnd«d suUieiently r^pelliug to l>egiimcrs, and that 

sullieient attf'iition is not now paid to Arabic in tlie 
Calcutta Muclrussab.^’ “ The present standard of teaching is not calculated to lead to the 
attainment- of a thorough knowledge of Arabic literature and science ; and that an acquaint- 
ance with the books in use there is not all that is sufficient to make a man learned in Arabic.^^ 
I would therefore propose that, under a better staff id teachers than at present entertained, a 
sound knowledge of the following branches be imparted: — (1) literature, (2) geography, (ij) 
history, (4) Mahomedan law, (5) arithmetic, (b) algebra, (7) geometry. 1 have always main- 
tained that t-lie study of grammar is too tough a subject for the youug mind : lienee I would 
defer its introduction to the youtli till more advanced in orthography and etymology. One in a 
thousand writes by grammar, while the majority write by ear, because we hear too much in 
childhood. 1 suppose and think ourselves too clever to go to children's studies in advanced 
years. 

Instructions on religious subjects should not form any branch of study in the ciirriculum, 
Rfligious subjects should not be taught iu the ^-^d the Government should stand (juite neutral 
Mudrussab. on that scoro. Further, instructions on such 

subjects as logic, rhetoric, moral pliiloso])by, ifcc., arc, iu my bumble opinion, quite useless. 
These subjects should be learut by the students in their own home, and after they enter the 
world from the school. 

I would further propose that the Mahomedan students would really benefit if Persian 
, , , , , and Bengali were made compulsory lanffuaires of 

compulsory with the students of the Anglo- i»ersiau study, and it they were allowed the oi>tion of sterdy- 
departmeut. ing Arabic or English in addition. Any student 

who might pass the Entrance examination might be required to pass in Arabic as a compulsory 
laii<^uage, just as Bengali students are required to pass in Sanskrit ; such an aiTangemciit would 
bo quite consistent with justice to the tastes and aspirations of Mahomedan students. Ihose 
students that have gieat predilection for Arabic tlian English they will study it, and vice verrso. 

While on this subject, 1 must submit my bumble views for the appointment of moulvies 
, , , to zillali schools for the instruction of Maho- 

APDomtinout of moulvies to zillali schools. . i j • « • i • i i i , 

medan stucleiiis in rersiau, wliieh would have a 
most salutary effect upon the minds of the bigotted Mussulmans of the mofussil to send their 
sons into the Government zillali schools. 

In conclusion, most respectfully I beg leave to say that I esteem it- as a very great honor con- 
^ , ferred on me for your considering me lit to submit 

one u mg remar s. some notes on the subject so hastily handlpd down 

in this brief report. But at all events, I must acknowledge my total incapability in doing 
justice to sucii a vast and most irajiortant subject, and within such a limiLcd time, /v>., one 
week, as allowed, when ray wliole time is wholly engrossed witli duties of a most arduous 
nature. But still, while acknowledging the great honor done and couiiesy shown to me by 
such a highly expcrieiieed and us(‘Eul public officer as yourself, 1 have done my best as far as 
I could, notwithstanding the .sliortness of time and want of leisure and materials at my disposal, 
to snatch out such interesting and short notes as 1 c<msidcrf d of great nsid’ulness iu my humble 
opinion ; and most humbly now pray that, after a careful porsual of these notes, should you be 
pleased to approve them, ^^ou will then, in fact, greatly honor and fmeonrage me by your sub- 
mitting them with your remarks, and together with your report, to Ilis Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor for his insj)ection, in both of which cases 1 shall then think myself as duly recom- 
pensed for my labor. 


To — C. H. Campbell, Esq., Member of ihe Board of Revenue y Lower Provinces, 


You liave ordered me to state wliat I think of the present system of education in tlie 
Calcutta Mahomedan College, and what I should like to see adopted in future. To receive 

13 A 
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such an order from a gentleman so high in position as yourself is indeed very flattering to my 
feelings. I accept the task^ and enter into its execution with more than ordinary pleasure^ 
and 1 sliall endeavour to make my remarks as briefly as possible. Though I feel as warm an 
intere st as any in the well-being of my co-religionists, I fear that the very limited know- 
ledge and experience I possess will prevent me from dealing with the subject with the justice 
it demands, or from carrying out your wishes as I would desire. 

To commence then, I beg to state that the Calcutta Mudrussah being the only institution 
in Bengal in which the study of English is prosecuted in addition to the Arabic, Persian^ Urdu, 
and Bengali languages, the Mahomedan gentry naturally send their children there. 

The Calcutta Mudrussah is divided into three, or, properly speaking, into two depart- 
ments, — the Arabic and the Anglo-Persian departments. 

In the first place, I would here deal with the Arabic department only. • 

A twenty years' retrospective view of the institution will shew what changes it has under- 
gone. The object of these changes ought to be enquired into. 

Formerly it was the aim of every parent to send up his child to the Mudrussah College as 
soon as In^ could finish his mukiuh course. Here the students, after receiving a sound and 
liberal education in literature, science, and law in the Arabic language, acquired the title of 
moulvie— the fond desire of every Moslem student — and obtained high and responsible appoint- 
ments under Government, thereby cheering the hearts of their parents, making themselves 
useful to the world, happy and contended in the family circle, and securing the esteem and 
high opinion of the society in which they move. 

This institution, which once contained nearly two or three hundred students, has now 
become very weak of its strength. At the present time we can hardly see more than a hun- 
dred within its walls, and there arc several reasons for it. 

In India Government is looked upon as the great patron and fosterer of all attainments, 
and in former days there used to be certain offiee.s set apart i)eculiarly for Mahomedans, such 
as kazees, law officers, moonsiffs, and othe^r places besides the large establishment in the 
Mudrussah itself. These places are now gone, or nearly gone, and the selfish impulse for study- 
ing the Arabi(j does not exist; and the consequence is, that there are not so many students in 
the Mudrussah, and such — too tall for schoor'-— as there are, do not care about advancing 
bcy(Cid a certain extent, and as soon as they obtain a scholarship, they are content with the 
m'*rc nominal title of moulvie," a title which now-a-days fetches neither fame nor gain, and 
abandon their studios. The prospects in life are nob very cheering for these students, and they 
probably become village preachers (moollahs) or something like that, and lead a life which is 
often miserably poor and discontented, and at times far from creditable to them. They then 
think that it was mere waste of time to have studied that as they had, and that they are neither 
fit to enter into the school nor the world. They then regret, though too late, for their negUxjt ; 
and then the family anxieties, besides various other thoughts to which mankind has been made 
liable, begin to corrode their minds, till at last they are placed at a still worse position in old 
age, and then they attribute their degradation to the neglect of Government. 

To remedy these, the Mudrussah ought to be remodelled. It appears therefore necessary 
te put to light certain defects in the teaching of Arabic in that institution. 

In the first place, as to the teaching in Arabic, there is one great mistake ; that is, that the 
sciences, or some of them as taiighl in tliat language, for instance logic, which, although inge- 
nuous, has all the faults and mistakes with which the old system abounds, and is based upon 
the de«luctivc system and not on analysis, and certainly the ground-work of sophistry. Now, 
such a science as that, with its vast irnprovemnnts of a later date, could be much better com- 
passed in English, and would be f)f great service in training the mind, while the Arabic teaching 
lias a dilli!reut tendency, probaljly sharpning but not enlarging. 

The students are taught law," while actually the law of inheritance is so involved 
in Arabic that, instead of its being the simjilc and intelligibly arithmetical study as in English, 
makes one confuted and stultified in the Arabic tongue. I consider, therefore, that the 
teaeliing in Arabic sliould be confined to its literature" and Fiickua only,’ and there should be 
no attempt to teach the sciences in that tongue. 

As regard.s the teaching in its literary portion, I have to object strongly to the mode of 
teaching gruiniiiar in that institution. It is not based ujion the simple and scientific ideas of 
English, and is so intricated and confused, that while English grammar can be to some extent 
mastered aud understood by a thoughtful student in two or three years, Arabic tongue, as 
taught ill the Mudrussah, requires at least five or six years, and yet doubts remain on certain 
parts. 
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I am certainly not the most competent person to sugf^est improvement. It requires 
vast knowledge in the political afEairs. However, taking advantage of the liberty given, I 
may speak out freely what I think on the subject. I would therefore think that English 
should he compulsory as a study, and the test should be for scholarships in the English as well 
as in the Arabic tongue, and that neither junior nor senior scholarships should be given 
without the students being comiietent to a certain standard in the one tongue as the other ; and 
that Bengali, which at the present time forms an essential language under Government, must 
needs be part of study in the Calcutta Mudrussah College. 

I have given a short account of what I have thought on the matter, and will be ready to 
answer any written question put to me. 

I beg to remain, 

Sin, 

Your most obedient servant, 


Calcutta; ") 


The let September ISG!). 


Hx-studeiit of the Calcutta Mudrussah College. 


Sir, 

I AM now •'•oin" to express my o|iinion regarding the instruction of Mahomedan lads, the 
text of religion mentioned simultanei>usly in our law books, togethei with othei things. 

About the fact, tliat whctlicr “ .\badat” is to be taught in the Mudrussah simultaneously 
with other things, 1 have consulted the matter with many learned and resjKJCiable persons of 
our coniinunityrin which the unaninif.us reply was, that when the Government has undertaken 
to teach the M^iomcdan lads the law books of their religion, then it is a most necessary 
thinc^ for the (xovermneut to U'aeh them the religion, because it teaches not only what religion 
is, but morality too; and without a full and perfect knowledge of one’s own religion he is 

nothing. , , . . , 

As for the admission of grown up boys, who desire to receive only the instruction of 
religious books, I am of opiuion that some intermediate classes, not more than two, should be 
made for them. 

I am, 

Your most obedient servant, ^ 
Murhammat Hossein, 

Pleader, Ihgh Court. 

The 4th August 1SG9. 


[Transl.\tion fuom Persian.] 

I, a reader of the Boo, -been, have learnt from the paper of the August last, that 

under the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, three Commissioners, viz., C. H. 
Campbell, Esq., J. Sutcliffe, Es(i., and Moulvi Abdul Lutif, Khan Bahadur, have been 
appointed to investigate into the internal and external management of the Calcutta Mud- 
russah and that they have been engaged in the said investigation from the 5tli August till 
the 3rd Septcnil«r, bolding their meeting every day from 7 to 10, 11, or a.m., only 
with the exception of Sundays. With reference to the advertisement in the Boo, been of 
September notifving that any English or Native gentleman who might take any interest in 
the educitioii of the Mahomedans should be good enough to comniunicate his own sugges- 
tion or information t<. Mr. C H. Campbell of the Board of I. ^ well-wisher of the 

Mahomedaiis and tiie exei-utor of the will made for the Jalaliah Mudrussidi in Behar, and 
the seemtarv of the school founded there, do hereby submit to the Commissioners which I 
consider to' be bcnclicial aud advantageous to the students of the .Mudrussah College. The 
above Mudrussah was founded by Ilis Excellency the Governor-General, -Mr. Hastings, especi- 
allvfor educating the sons of Mahomedans belonging to the Soonee sect, and the object and 
aim of His Excelle.ncv wa^ only to educate them in Arabic and Persian, the current branches of 
learning at that tim; : and Ilis Excellency as well as other mini.sters of Government accord. 

u"cd to call for, every year, lists of students that had completed their course from the 
Lcrelarv, the Aim>cn, and the Professors attached to the said College, and confer upon tnem 
.«me hi-h posts such as moonsiffships, sudder aiiKKinships, principal sudder ameenships. law 
r»"r.hr,..Ll otWr po... ol aUinction I,, Wlief that 

Lbnr would not pass unnoticed and uureward.-d, the students engaged themselves, head and heart, 
TL pursuit of their literarv career, and endeavoured with ardent zeal to arrive at the highest 
dewree of perfection in their course. In those- days a perfect son of learning was w.stlully ga^d 
ujliln as the world-ilhiminating sun, and admired us the alchemy of sanctity and virtue. The 
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enseutiul cause of their bearing away the palm at that time was the systematic and select course 
which the students then studied, such as in the junior classes — Fusul Akbary and Shafiyah in 
etymology ; Kafiyah and Shareh Miilla in syntax ; Shareh Vikayah and Ashleah inlaw; 
Dayirulusul and Mural Anwar, in principles of law ; Mizan Mantiok, Tahzeeb Shareh, Tahzeeb, 
Kiitbi, Mir, &c., in logic ; Muklitasaral Maani and Mutuwal in rhetoric ; Maileuzy and Sadra 
in metaphysics ; — all the books being taught from beginning to end : and in the first class the 
whole of Touzeeh, Talvih, Hidayah, Mirazabed, Kazi Mobarak, SallarauKUlum, Musallamas 
Sabut, Shareh Chigrnany and Shams Bazigah, and in Hadis Taseernlusul and in Tafsir, Tafsir- 
i-Baizawi. At that time they little thought of studying the English, which, with the gradual 
depreciation of Arabic and Persian, has assumed such an aspect of gravity and importance at the 
present day, that many Mahomedans, on account of their ignorance with it, have fallen into 
insignificance and disrespect. Now, as the English language has arrived at its highest pitch 
in this country, and as all the transactions are also carried on in the same, the Mahomedans in 
general, and the students of the Mudrussah in particular, are bound to devote a part of their time 
to the acquirement of the same, and to attain such efficiency in it as might render them quali- 
fied for the discharge of business in the said language. For the better carrying out of the 
plan, it would be advisable to introduce English to a sufficient degree in the Arabic classes 
from the very beginning, and not to grant the students certificates ])earing testimony to their 
attainments until they acquire proficiency in the above language. This would certainly render 
them competent to hold and manage Government posts with due credit and ability, and also 
initiate them to the creeds and provisions of their religion ; and would, in short, prove beneficial 
and advantageous to the emulation and aggrandizement of the "Mahomedans in general. In 
my opinion it is advisable to introduce in the lower classes the study of Kafiyah, Shafiyah, Shareh 
Mullah, Shareh Vikayah, and of concise treatises on logic, arithmetic, and other necessary 
branches of learning ; and in the first class that of Hidayah, Muktasaral Maani, Sallam and 
Musallam. The Jami-oor-ramooz, which is a very easy book, should be discontinued, and the 
study of literature should be continued as at present. I trust that if, on their obtaining testi. 
monials of Arabic, Persian, and English, prospect of some particular post be held out to the stu- 
dents, there would very soon apjxjar a set of learned Mahomedans who have successfully un- 
dergone the ordeal of test and rendered themselves worth being favored wuth the same. 

Trusting that the Commissioners would pay due attention and consideration to the above 
lines. 

Syud Setiajooddekn Ahmud, 
Zemindar and Executor of the trill made for 
Jalaliah Mudrunisah in Behar, 

The 22nd September 1869. 


[Translation from Persian.] 

l^he following paragraphs are submitted with reference to the enquirf/ into the education of Maho- 
medan bogsyjowards which aiieniiou has been Lestoivcd hg (Jorernutent. 

1. Of the different descriptions of aristocracy, there are three which deserve fo be consi- 
dered in this place : Ui — aristocracy of birth and blood, which is sufiicicntly distinctive ; 2ndly 
— aristocracy of learning, which is acquired by the acquisition of learning ; Urdlg — aristocracy 
of wealth, which is gained through the agency of learning, though some men may have ob- 
tained it without such agency ; but that is merely an affair of cliance. 

2. The acquisition of the Bengali and the Urdu languages is not very difficult ; they can 
be learnt even by simple association and companionship. But to know and learn Persian so 
much as is needed, and to attain to a perfect mastery of the Arabic and Euglisli, are indisjien- 
sably necessary. By a perfect mastery is not meant the acquisition of a simple familiarity 
with those languages. It is rather the attainment of a full and minute erudition, so that the 
possessor of the same may never feel himself deficient in any re.spect, on any occasion whatever. 
Just as the students, undoubtedly, enjoy the advantages of the acquisition of such a learning, 
similarly these advantages are also enjoyed by Government. It is evident tJiat it is creditable, 
and, at times of need, useful to Government to educate and enlighten its subjects in the differ- 
ent branches of learning. For instance, if any of the kings write a letter in Arabic to the Go- 
vernment of India, and its Indian subjects be unable to understand its contents, and to com- 
pose a proper answer io it, it will be highly derogatory to the dignity of (loverumeut. Simi- 
larly, if any book written in the Arabic language appear fit for ti*anslation, and the Government 
may wish to have it translated, the object of Government cannot be attained except through 
the aid of an Arabic scholar. In the same way, other necessities may likewise come to pass. 

S. In the opinion of some it is against the religions principles of the British Government 
to impart a religious training to Mahomedan boys according to their own faith in Islam. I 
beer leave to point out that, under the sway of the British, there are people of different religion 
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who have established themselves. Nevertheless, the subjects have nothing to do with the reli- 
gion of their rulers ; nor have the masters of the country anything to do with the religion of 
their subjects. And yet it is the best policy that men of every race should adhere to their 
own religion, for it is clinging fast to religion which ensures safety in all worldly aflFairs. 
Where men are free from the restrictions of religion and conscience, they become quite shame- 
less and without any sense of honor. Their promises and stii)ulations will not be trusted ; 
and when so mistrusted, loyalty and good wnshes cannot be expected from them. Therefore it 
is necessary that instruction in religious ordinances, as much as is needed, be also given in the 
Mudrussah. It is necessary to teach the students the doctrines of future reward and future 
punishment, of usurpation of rights, of division of inheritance, of punishments for offences, of 
capital punishment, &c., from books of the Mahomedan law, so that they mav be enabled to 
know, according to the commands of God and the Prophet, what is the difference between fu- 
ture reward and punishment; as also who is considered as committing a sin, and who punish- 
able, in this and the world to come. If not, they will not understand their duties towards 
their own parents and towards Government. Upon these considerations, in my opinion, 
it is necessary on the part of Government to give them instruction in such matters ; and 
these can never he ae<|uired without reading religious books. If it be said that educating the 
Mahomedans in their religion is likely to beget prejudice in them, I beg to state, firstly, 
that the ac<[uisition of religious knowledge is not necessarily accompanied by prejudice, for it is 
well known that many Mahomedans of the learned class are famous for their unj)rejudiced 
fidelity and loyalty to the Government ; and, secondly, it is evident to all well-informed men 
that there is no trace of any passage containing religious prejudices in the books that are 
at present taught in the Calcutta Mudrussah. Then how can the reading of those boedvs, 
which, in my opinion, means religious instruction, have any conneetion with religious 
prejudice V Moreover, prejudice is a removeable disease, the tried and unfailing remedy of 
which is teaching English hand in hand with Arabic and properly instrueting in books on 
moral precepts. Irreligion, on the other hand, which brings many evils to political affairs, 
has no remedy. Therefore, in the .education of every individual and every race, it should 
be considered necessary and approved to help the study of religious hooks. 

4. Since it is evident from the particulars detailed above that a perfect education in both 
English and Arabic is necessary for Mahomedan boys, the mode of giving them such an 
education as appears proper to me is described below : Isi ^ — It is necessary that the boys 
should belong to the aristocratic class and good families, such in which the acquisition of 
learning has been prevailing from past generations. Children of such families deserve to be 
educated, and not the children of those classes who from the beginning have taken to husbandry 
or the low professions. It is well known that the children of this class of peojile get habituat- 
ed to the professions of their class from their very birth. Therefore, educating them in 
the learned sciences is against the order of things in the world, for every one has been 
creaied for a special object.^^ And since the continuance of these low professions of tliose 
classes is necessary for the established order of things in the world, if the children of 
these people, \vho have a right to learn the professions of their own class, forego those 
professions and turn their attention towards the learned sciences, there will be no alternative 
but that those low professions, wliicli are also of great necessity, will vanish from the world, 
and a S(?rious confusion will take jdace in (lie established order of lljings in the world. There- 
fore they are necessarily tuititled to learn their ancestral profcssi^iiis as much as is needed and 
well adapted to their condition. 

5. The books tiiat are necessary to be taught are — in etymology, Mizan, Moonshaiba, 

Tusreef, Zubda and Fussool Akuiiry ; in syntax, Miatamil, Shureh-i-^liatamil, IIiHlayutoon- 
nobo, Kafya and Shureli-i-Jamee Shureh-i-Moollab) ; in hlahom *daii law, Shun*h-i-Vi- 

kaya and Iledaya ; in jirinciples of Mahomedan law, Noorul Anwar and Towzeeli ; in 
rhetoric, Mookhtusnri Mani and Muhivval; in literature, some composition, such as Nuf- 
hutool Emen, Ajabool Go jab, and Dewani Mootunablec; in logic, Sburoli-i-Tuhzeeb Kootelice, 
Meer, &c., in philosophy (of tlie old school), Maboozee and Sudra. As the Mahomedan 
population of this country is divided into two sections, dz., the Sooiioes and the Sheealis, 
it is therefore necessary also to teach some books on Mahomedan law, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Sheeahs, such as the Sliureh-i-Lumaa and the Sharaiul Islam, together with the 
Shureh-i-^ ikaya and the Hedaya. 

6. English should also be taught tliorougbly and perfectly, and after the students pass 
the Entrance examination, they slumld be urged and compelled to prosecute their studies 
further, in order that they may obtain Ihe B.A. degree. This is necessary. And as for the 
taking of the degree of M.A., it should be left to the increased inclination, capacity, and 
ambition of the students. Should they have a desire to obtain that degree and labor hard, 
they would gain it too. 
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7. Children are generally fit to enter liie Mudrussah at the age of 7 to 1^2 years. 
Those, however, who may have read something at home, may he admitted up to the age of 1& 
years. And the age for continuing the studies should be limited to 25 years. During this 
long period the students would, undoubtedly, be able to learn both the Arabic and English 
perfectly well. 

8. The method of teaching, the fixing of the hours of study, the arrangement of books 
and the like, should be left to tlie discretion of the teachers and the principal of the Mudrussah. 

9. Since my object in writing the above is to comment on the main points only, I 
therefore consider the above as sufficient. 

The 2nd September 1869. Ameer Ali. 


[Translation pkom Urdu.] 

To C. H. CAMrsELL, Esq., J. Sutcliffe, Esq., und Moulvie Abdool Lutebf, Khan Bahadoob, Members 
of the Commission for enquiring into the affairs of the Calcutta Mudrussah. 

With sincere pleasure we learnt tlirougli the newspapers that the Hon^ble the Lieute- 
ant-Governor of Bengal has now-a-days bestowed His Honoris particular attention towards 
the education of the Mahomedans, and has appointed a Commission, consisting of you, 
gentlemen, for enquiring into the affairs of the Calcutta Mudrussah, the fountain -source 
of learning of all the Mahomedans in India and Bengal. You, gentlemen, have paid 
your unlimited attention towards your duties, and have already exerted much, and are still 
exerting to ascertain full and minute details of the affairs of the Mudrussah. With due 
care and disen^tion you, gentlemen, have published a notice, in which it is notified that 
whoever takes any interest in the cause of Mahomedan education is hereby requested to com- 
municate personally, or by letters, his views and opinions with reference to the affairs of 
the Mudrussah : hence, as we live at a great distance, and so it being hard for us to'call on 
ou personally, we avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before you certain important 
facts which in our opinion are highly desirable and necessary. 

At present in the Arabic department of the Mudrussah the system of impart- 

instruction, and the Professors appointed for the purpose, as wt‘ll as the hooks taught 
there are such that they have become a great bar to the acquirement of a sound education 
* the Arabic language. For this reason only, that the students of this j)art of the country, 
who in former times flocked tc» the institution in large numbers, and acquired learning. 

1 now entirely ceased to go to the place, and, instead of repairing thither, they now 
resort to the principal and favour cities of the North-Western Provinces in India, such as 
Delhi Lucknow, Ramporc, where they experience .much liardships in the acquirement 
of the Arabic language. There are many causes which make it impracticable for them 
to 0 to the Upper Provinces, such as (I) the distance and (2) the absence of any particular 
institution or Mudrussah in those- cities, and also of any relative or friend in those countries 
While as to Calcutta, there may be found residing hundreds and thousands of our countrymen 
of this province; here the students find every facility and comfort for their residence and 
other matters. If through your kind attention the Mudrussah be reorganized and placed in 
its former footing; if in^metion be imparted as was the case in lormer times ; if an efficient 
staff of Professors be a])pointed ; and if books on different sorts of learning, as was the ca.se in 
former days, be introduced, then all the students of our country will crowd to the Mudrussah 
for obtaining Arabic education and pray for the good of Government. 

2ndlf/ In the Mudrussah now-a-days no enquiry is made into the respectability and 

social position of the hoys ; such w^as not the case in its earlier ages. This is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of hoys of respectable parentage not getting admitted there. 

^ Taking into ctuisideration the circumstance.- of the pre.s(*nt age under the British 

Government without knowing English, it is hard to go on in our dealings with this world. 
Hence, every one desires that he should acquire a tolerable knowledge' of English in conjunc- 
tion with Arabic. At present the practice of giving in.structi(ni in other languages excepting 
Arabic does not obtain in the Mudrussah. Whereas, during the middle stages of its career 
it w’^as in ])ractice that a special master wme api)oiuted to teach Ilnglish to the students of the 
Arabic* department. Under these oircumsUnces, if you, gentlemcm, introduce the instruction 
of Fno-lish into the Arabic department, it wnJl be of great use in kindling the flame of desire 
of the'" students of the jiresent generation. Considt-ring it to be our duty, we submit the 


above to your kind con^kleraiion. 

Wabis Ali, Mat / fc . 

Iradut Ai.Ty, Sub, Judge, 

Khaja Mkluttn .T.\n, Zewindar. 
Inamcol IIuck, Sudder Moonsijf. 
Ali Hosskin KH.^N. 

Noorll llossEiN, Zemindar, 


l)().*iT M ahomed, Zemindar, 
Hafiz Syi:d Ahmud Uuza. 
Syi:i) Fi:i)a Hossein. 

Syui) Mahomed Mohsin, & 

;37 OTUEHS, inhabitants of Gga, 
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[Translation from Persian.] 

From Anwaeooddken Ahmed, Deputy Mairistrate and Deputy Colle.-tor of Noakluilly, io Moulvie Abdool 
Lutkef, Khan Bahadoor, Member of tlie Special CoinmiUee Jip}»ointe(l to inveHiiirate and enquire into 
the system of education and mode of ramiaijomeiit and constitution of the Calcutta Mudrussah, — (dated 
Noakhall}', the 2i)th August ISdb.) 

With due dolVrencp I bci^ to state that I am highly stratified to learn from a perusal 
of the Doorheen and other newspapers of the past few weeks that (Tovernmeut has been 
pleased^ to direct its attention towards the de<?raded condition of tlie Calcutta ]\Iu(lriissah> 
and has appointed a Committee, of \vhi(,‘h you are a mom])er, for eiKjuirin^ into the system 
of education and mode of maiia^einent observed in the Mudrussah. 

Since I am a Mahomedau, and have been a studimt of this Mudrussah, and the Mudrussah 
has been founded for the welfare of, and diffusion of learninj^ and knowleclf^e amon^* us, the 
Mahomedans, 1 thought of writing something, as may appear proper to me, regarding the 
education and the mode of im])r()viiig the degraded condition of my co-religiollist!^ ; but I 
hesitated for some reasons to do so. Now, however, on perusing a notice jiublishcil by Mr 
C. H. (Campbell, the President of the said Committet', in tlie D^torbeeu of the 18th instant. I 
thought it my duly to write s(jmethingon the subject, and accordingly I write as follows briefly. 

It is not an unknown seeivt that the decay of the Mahomedans is owing to two causes : 
one of which is the bad mode of teaching in the Arabic Mudrussah, the other is the want of 
a proper and efficient mode of imparting instruction in the Anglo-Persian department of the 
Mudru.ssah. The deff*(.*tive mode of teaching in the Arabic Mudrussah is an acknowledged 
fact (with those who arc well vers(Ml in the matter), fnim the cinnimstancc that no snllieient 
amount of learning in the Arabic sciences can be ac(|iiire(l from a jicrnsal of the books that 
have been introduced in the Arabic department during the past few years. Tlie want of 
proper mode of teaching in the Anglo- Persian department of llic Mudrussah is that the 
English standard taught here is very low, and that in this department there are no siiflicient 
means for gaining the higher degrees of academical honors in Eiiglisli, unless tin* stiidcmts go 
to some other colleges, where they have to mix with boys of oilier races. This, too, is an 
aAiknowledged fact, that the above circumstance is a stumbling block in the way of priigross of 
the Mahomedans, and their gaining the higher academical degrees in English. 

Therefore, unless the Arabic department of the Mudrussah be retained, and due reforms 
introduced into the standards taught in it at present, by rejecting and discontinuing certain 
books, and introducing certain others in their place, it is imjiossible for the Mahomedans to 
iicquire any degree of fitness and erudition. ® 

As to the portion of the Anglo-Persian department, which may be called the cv)llege 
department, until a full course of tin* sciences and subjects of study that are taught in other 
colleges be introducinl into it, it is impossible for the Mahomedau students to gain the higher 
degrees of academical homu’s in thiglisli. 

Therefore, it is necessary that, in addition to retaining the Arabic dejiartmenl and intro- 
ducing due reforms into it resjiecting the mode of teaching observed tlieiv, some English 
teachers be ajipointed for this dejiartment, in order that those who may desire it may learn 
English also. The Anglo-Persian department should be* also enlarged and extended, as would 
enable the Mahoinedan students to obtain the degrees of li.A. and M.A. from it. Arabic 
should also be tauglit in this department, in order to enable tin* students of I Ids department 
to learn Arabic; and if they desire it, they may easily learn the Arabic .science> after gaining 
the higher degrees in Engli'^h. 

It is so extremely evident that it requires no detailed account that in Bengal, Urdu 
is so ext(*nsively in use, especially among the respectable portion of the Mahoinedan 
community, that it may not be improper to call it their mother tongue. Elueney in spet‘cli 
in this language may be acijuired simply by learning Arabic and Persian : that it is the wu-itiiig 
and speech of those who learn Arabic and Persian, must be more eloquent and Hueiit than those 
of the illiterate. 

Under such eireuinstances, giving a separate education in Urdu, like other languages, is 
gufiertluous, and causes unnecessary waste of time. Therefore it ought to be at oiiee put a stop 
to. I ought to have given a mor^ detailed account of the matter treated above, hut I am 
unable to do so on account of the heavy jircssure of my oflicial business, which in this district 
especially is very great. I shall write iliorc if 1 get a little leisure. 1 ho])e tlie above will be 
submitted to, and read by, the Committee. 

[Translation irom Persian.] 

Tetition of Amekuooddken Hussun juuI thiriv others, iidiahiiaiits of Hurrisaul. to Moulvie Abi»ooi. Lutekp, 
Khan BaUaduu, Member of tlie Mudrussah Commission, — (dated Burrisaul, the 7th September ISOtl.) 

Respectfully Shewbiti, — 

That during the former times, oii account of their being a good staff of learned and able 
teachers (who were considered the select literati of the age) in the Calcutta Mudrussah, the 

14 
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education of Arabic sciences (imparted there) was of so useful a character, that all Mahomedan 
jouths of ijood and respectable families of India and Bengfal felt an ardent desire to join the 
Mndriissah in order to be educated there, and many succeeded in attaining a high standard of 
Mahornedan learning. But now-a-days there exist neither such learned men, nor do people feel 
any iiocessity of joining the Mudrussah. We have just now learnt that the Mudrussah is 
going to be reorganized. Therefore we, the Mahomedans of these parts, hoping greatly to 
secure our future good, most respectfully solicit that if Government pay a little attention to 
this affair, and api)oint learned and fit persons to be teachers in the Mudrussah, and if ^ooks on 
Mahornedan law, on the prineiph^s of Mahornedan law, &c., and other books calculated to give 
a high erudition in tlic Arabic sciences, be taught, as formerly, we will feel the greatest desire, 
and Consider it a necessity to send our children and relatives to the Mudrussah; and we will 
1)0 highly thankful for the favor and bounty of Government. And for this act of kindness 
we shall ever j)ray most sincerely. 


[Translation from Urdu.] 

To the Members of the Commission on the affairs of the Calcutta Mudrussah, 

Gentlemen, 

Wc, the ^lahomedan inhabitants of Mozufferpore, in zillah Tirhoot, being members of the 
Seienliiic Society of Beliar, and natives of this part of the country, most respectfully beg to 
express r)ur sincerest llianks for that great kindness which you have shewn towards us by 
causing a notice to be inserted in the columns of the Doorbeen of the I8tli August ISdli, and 
thereby ])ermittiug us to express our oj)inions on the subject of the organization of tin* Calcutta 
Mudrussah. If we would let such a favorable opportunity to express our sorrows to the just 
rulers of our country slip away from our hands, then when shall wc bo so fortunate as to get 
another suitable occasion to lepresent them. 

Gentleman, you are fully aware of the wretched and most miseiahle state in which the 
Mahomedans have fallen of late, and are falling day ly day. Hut due defeivnice requires of us 
that we should attribute our falhm state and want of success in the world to ni»thiiig else hut 
to our own carflessness and love of ease. “ Whatever has belallen us is owing to our own 
misfortune, or else your kindness is ecpially accessible to every one.^^ Nevertheless, wo cannot 
abstain from briuging to your notice that whf^n the late (jovernor General, Mr. Warren 
Hastings, in 17S], laid the foundation of the present Calcutta JIudrussah, his niaiu nhjtct w'as 
that tfie ^laliomedans of India, wlio had from a long time been the receivers of kindness at the 
hands of the former kings of the country, and on whom high posts in the administration had 
continued to be conferred, should also, under the British rule, obtain respectable j)osts of a 
similar nature by the acquirement of learning and projxir tpialilicati()n.s. 'J’he result nf this act 
of justice was, that through the liberality of Government learned men of Ingli altaiiirnciits 
were appointed on high salaries as Professors of this .Mudru.S'^ah, and students Hocked from dis- 
tant places to the m<‘tropolis ; and, having acquired a high [)roiicicucy in all the learned sciences, 
w-ero appointed to the high posts of kazccs and law ollicers in the different zillahs and cities 
and in the provincial courts, as well as to the high posts of ka/ee-ul-kozat. The law" tdlicers 
lattcrlv received promotions to llu' ])ost.s of sudder amecii< and j)rincipal siiddcr amcim-.. Those 
who were not .so fortunate as to obtain sucii distinctions were still, on account of ihtdr high 
acquirements and ability, held in great re.sppct in tindr <)Wii community, and their co-religionists 
received a high education under their able tuition. It w'as on acct»uut of this that the Malio- 
medans daily ijccame more and more improved and civilized. The j)<Hq>le in general, after 
receiving such a good education, were enubhal to accpiire both w'orldly and religious W'calth and 
honor, and thereby lived happily and iu-ayed for the welfare and prosperity of the British 
Government. 

From the time that the system of im parti Jig education in the Mudrussah was changed, and 
that Mudrus.sah from which a large class of the community derived heiielits, and tlie blessings 
of which readied the whole of the Mah(»medaii community throughout India, and to which 
students from distant jilaces rejiaired to acquire learning and aeeum])lishments,— that Mudrussah 
dwindle<l into a mere mukiub, (ji* gnjinmar-sdiool. Especially since the posts of kazees and law 
olliccrs were yholislied from the country, the Mudrus.sah l<jst all its former grandeur and glory, 
and tlic regard of the people for it began to diminish. Tlie respectable Mahomedans began to 
keep themselves away from the Mudrussah in the .same )>ropoitiori as they formerly considered 
it thdr glory to get admitted into it, until at lust there now remained only a few learned 
teachers and but a small number of students of res|)ectal)le parentage. Of these latter, too, 
there is not even one student who possesses qualifications sufficient to entitle him to obtain a 
post of small emoluments, — not to speak of those of a higher order. For these reasons the 
lamentable condition of the Mahomedans is becoming every day more and mure distressed and 
miserable. 
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Althougph the former rulers of this country have now and then expressed in their speeches 
their reg^ret at the miserable condition of the Mahomedans, but they have never paid sufficient 
attention to these matters so as to find out the cause of the lat^g^ing^ behind of us — the Maho- 
medans. But our innumerable thanks are due to the Almi^’lity God, that flis Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, and esj)ceially His Honor the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Beng::il, have turned tlieir attention towards the miserable condition of the 
Maliomedans, and have appointed a Commission for empiiring^ into the cause of our decay* 
The g^entlemen who have been appointed the members of the Commission of enquiry are also 
so generous and just, and such ap])reciators and patrons of learning, that we entertain strong 
hopes of success from their enquiry and judgment. 

Although the said gentlemen are personally bestowing due attention and sufficient con- 
sideration towards the reorganization of the affairs of the ^rudrussah, yet, in compliance with 
the orders of those honorable gentlemen, we beg to submit our bumble o])inions ou the subject 
of the organization of the Mudrussah, wliich is the source of our prosperity. Although the 
Mudrussah has been founded for giving instruction in tlie higher sciences of the Arabic lan- 
guage, and in this language a thorough education in religfious subjects may be acquired, yet, as 
education in those sciences and subjects of learning which are calculated lo procure rank and 
wealth is also very necessary, it appears to us that, wilii religious education in Arabic, instruc- 
tion in subjects that are of use in procuring the means of livelihood should also be imparted in 
the Urdu and English languages, as detailed below : — 

Firdlij . — In order to improve matters connected with tlie religion of the Mahomedans and 
the future world, il is expedient that the students sluuild, after completing their education in 
etymology, syntax, rhetoric, and a little of logic in the Arabic langiiagt*, be taught one or 
two standard books on Mabomedan law, Mahomedan law of inheritance, theology (or articles 
of faith), traditional sayings of the Prophet, and eoniinentaries of the Koran. 

SecomU ^, — In order to improve worldly matters tending to procure the means of subsist- 
ence, education in the higher sciences, riz,y natural j>hil()so}»hy, mathematics, metaj>liysics, 
history, gcograi)hy, moral philosophy, imlitical ecjonomy, &e., whieh may suffice for attaining 
the degrees of the University examiuations, should Ik* given by means of works translated 
into Urdu from the English language. Although the English language has now-a-days 
become the key to the treasury of various useful arts and exquisite sciences, yet their acquisi- 
tion through the means of that language (which is quite foreign to the j)eople of this country) 
is difficult. If all the books of those sciences could lu* produc(*d in the Urdu languag(^those 
useful arts and ex(|ui>ite sciences might be understood and acquired in a .very short time, 
and with the great (*st ease. Although many books of both the higher and lower standards 
have been translated aud ]mbli.shed, and for the translation of the re.st the scientific .societies 
of Behar and Allygurhare trying their utmost, still, tlirougli the assistance of Government, 
the translation of the remaining re(juisite books in the said sciences is not difficult. We hope, 
from the libei-ality of Government, that attention may be bestowed on the translation of 
the requisite books. 

ThinU //, — It is exceedingly neeessary that along with the above studies a comj)lete instruc- 
tion should be imparted in the English language. 

Fourthlif . — The glory of the Calcutta Mudrii.‘jsah, since the time of its foundation, having 
been acknowledged, in consequence such of its students as have been siieeossful in their 
examinations and obtained diplomas being appointed to posts of honor and distinction, it 
is proper that this Mudiussali should be raised to the rank of a university, for tlie j)ur- 
pose of awarding academical titles to its students; with this proviso, tliat any one who 
may be desirous of uiidergoiiig an examination in all those sciences which form the subjects of 
examination in English in ihe Calcutta University should be permitted to do so either 
in the Arabic, Urdu, or English language; and, in case of successfully passing the said 
examination, should obtain the same advantages wbieli are gained l»y the students of 
English colleges who puss the University cxaininatiou. If Government will be so kind 
as to grant all these requests of the Mahomedans, they will as it were become quite 
regenerated. The result of such a sort of education will not only tend to the preserva- 
tion of the religion and manners of the Mahomedans, and to tlieir success in obtaining 
worldly wealtli and honor, but a grand object of Government (nz,, the general improvement 
of morality aud civilization in a particular class of Mahomedans) will be accomplished by it. 
Altlmugh even* sort of education has inueh to do with the formation of morals, yet the same 
is of two sorts — one unreal and the other real. By the uureal, an educated person, guided by 
the dictates of conscience, avoids bad qualities, and in their stead adopts gviod ones ; but this 
abstinence of his lasts only as long as he fears inaukiiid. By the real, an educated person, in 
accordance with his religious principles, does good actions onl}', in the hope of securing salva- 
tion and abstains from bad deeds through fear of punishment in the future world. This 
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abstinence and piety of his, arising from a fear of God, who is omnipresent and omniscient, 
continue uniform under all circumstances. Hence, there can be no doubt that all learned and 
wise men will consider the real by far superior to the unreal morality. If wise men will 
pro])erly consider this point, they will at once be in a position to say that the management of 
the affairs of Government can be well and safely conducted only so long as the greater part of 
the subjects are disciplined according to real morality. Those disturbances which are occa- 
sionally created hy the sul)jects in the administration of the country can be attributed to 
nothing else but their ignorance and want of sufficient religious education. Those who are 
educated and pious, and fear God, can never commit such deeds, whereby they may fail in the 
performance of tliose duties whieh they owe to that Government under whose kind protection 
they live happily, and, whilst acting in conformity to the tenets of their religion, obtain their 
worldly wishes; and in opposition to the order of the great law giver — He that is not 
thankful to man is not thankful to God — forget the obligations which they owe to their rulers 

of the time, whatever their religion may be. 

• 

"When the Mahomedans, hy receiving such instruction, shall generally attain real morality, 
as well as fidelity and honesty, they will undoubtedly feel themselves under the deepest 
obligations to Government and consider ingratitude the worst of sins, and deem it incumbent 
on themselves to be loyal and ready to sacritice their own lives for the sake of tlicir benefactors, 
viz.y the Government. 

Under those circumstances, we, the undersigned Mahomedan subjects, do most respect- 
fully beg to request that Government will he kind enough to make amendments (in accordance 
with our suggestions contained in the foregoing paragraidis) in the system of imparting 
education in the Calcutta Mndrussah. And for whieh act of kindness we shall ever remain 
thankful. 

AVe have, &c., 

Syud Imdai) a LI, 

Stc^, to ihv Scieiilfjic Societi/ vf Bthur, 

^Iahoaikd Ameer, 

Vice^ hrrsiiit nt of f he above Socit'l^, 
KooiiBAX Ai,i Kuan, 

Metubcr of the Council of Mancujnnenf of the above Society, 
Syud Mahomeo Tukek Khan, 

Presifivnt of the above Soviet if, 
Mahomed Eesa, 

Under-Seerttary, 

Mahomed Yoosuff, 

Civil Ameen, 

Mahomed Siddeek, 

Pleader of the Civil Courts and Assiistant Member of the abuie Society, 
And 9b others, nsidtnts of Mozufferpoie. 

Mozufferpoue ; 

The 17 ih September ISGl), 


[Translation from Urdu.] 

To Ilis Honor tlip Lieutcnaut-Goveniur of Bengal, through the Secretary to the Mahomedan Litorarj S<.cifly. 

We, the undersigned Mahomedan inhabitants of Rungpore, beg most respectfully to lay 
the following before Y'our Honor for kind consideration. 

The downfall of the Mahomedans now-a-days and their present misery may he traced to 
two causes : — 

(1) The bad arrangement of the Calcutta Mudrussah, a college designed for imparting 
knowledge to the Mahomedans and educate them in Arabic, Englisli, &c. 

(2) The smallness of the number of appointments given to Mahomedans in zillah courts, 
and even those the lowest posts. Those employed in the Uncovenanted Judicial Service are 
very few in number. In some zillalis there is only one, in some two, and in many there is 
none. For these reasons the Mahomedan youths, having now no means of managing the 
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€xpensps of learning Enfflisli, and having no patron to look after their welfare, have become 
unfit for posts in any office; while men of other castes, youn^ or old, having monopolized all 
the offices in zillah courts, can easily get their children or relatives ediicat(;d in English and 
then employed in various offices. It can very easily be ascertained, that if everybody educates 
four boys on an average, how many shall there be on the whole if the gent;ral account be 
made up. But there exists no such means among Mabomedaiis, among whom only a few 
are rich and the rest are poor. 

Till the year 1840, or even till the lifetime of the deceased Hafiz Ahmud Kabecr, the 
Mudriissali retained its full dignity anil shone with undimiuished lustre. Men educated iii that 
College were employed in all sorts of posts under the English Government ; but now, to our 
utter grid and misfortune, it emits but a very dim light. Certainly the ignorance of the 
language of the rulers of the land lor the time being is attributable to nothing but downright 
folly. The fact that the Mahomodans have wilfully neglected to learn English notwith- 
standing the existence of an English department in the said College, cannot be traced to any- 
thing but to the had arrangement of the institution and the misfortune of the Mahomeduiis. 
Formerly, the college in question was a place designed for the education of the sons of respect- 
able and noble families in the country ; but since it has proved to be otherwise, the respectal)le 
families, in spile of their indigence, have ceased sending their sons any longer to the Mud- 
russah, for fear of their children being corrupted. Subsequently, men whose ancestors knew 
nothing of learning were entrusted wit h the settlement of the affairs of the Muilrnssali, but 
they failed at length as a matter of course, to the utter disgrace of the Moslem community in 
general. As the proverb says, “ A monkey cannot make a carpenter.^' 

Formerly about one hundred students received scholarships for their subsistence without 
being subject to any examination, and many were educated in the College without any fees : 
and so every year sometimes one hundred, and sometimes fifty, boys came out of the College, 
having completed their study iu various sciences and branches of learning. 

Now-a-days, on a reference to the gazettes and various newspapers, we arc given to 
understand that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is now iMideavouring his 
utmost to open some way for the welfare of the Maliomedans, and is ready to take such 
measures as may prove materially useful to their community. The three worthy Commis- 
sioners aj)pointeil by tlie said authority to make proper arrangements in the Miulnissali College 
will, we trust, be good enough to attend to the suggestions wc have the honor to make in the 
following paragraphs • — • 

(I) Only one department be formed iu the Mudrussah for both English and Arabic, and 
not two separate ones. 

(■^) According to the plan suggested in the GlGth page of the Shumjirokai^h of the 9th 
August, both European and Maliomedan teachers be appointed. 

(:i) The former system of not awarding the scholarship to any but to sous of ivspc(‘tal)le 
people be strictly observed, and such a respectable and trustwortliy Mahoniedan be appointed 
to make investigations about the different families of the Mahomedaiis that the distributiou of 
scholarships may depend solely on his report. 

(4) No schooling-fees be received from a scholars!) ip-holder for his studying some diffeient 
course, as the rule now exists in the Arabic department. 

(5) According to the former practice, scholarships be allowed both for stinl} iug Arabic and 
English, indepeiidenlly of any examination or prize, so that everybody may freely devote him- 
self to his studies. 

(6) Besides scholarship-holders, others be admitted as free students, and not be liable to 
the payment of school iug- fee. 

(7) The examinations of Entrance, L.A., B.A., B.L., and ^I.A., be amalgamated with 
Arabic and Per>ian^- 

(8) A certain term be fixed for each examination. Should any scholarship-holder fail to 
pass within the appointed time, he must be made to give u[) bis stipendiary for a free 
scholarship. 

(9) A man, respectable, influential, honest, and pious, like the late Hafiz Ahmud Kabeer, 
be cmjdoyed to look after the welfare and good behaviour of the studiMith, under whose care and 
suiHirintendiaice none of the respectable families may object to consign their sons. 

(10) It is also prayed that the Hooghly Mudrussah be similary reorganized, and by these 
very Commissioners. 

(II) The existing wants in the Arabic should bo most attentively regarded, for men who 
have read these and call themselves moulvies, cannot answer even a single question of law. 
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We trust that the worthy Commissioners will duly attend to the points noticed above^ and 
improve the Mudrussah until it attains to its former state. 

Wc therefore trust that by such measures being adopted by the Lieutentant- Governor our 
present circumstances shall wear a new aspect, and we shall be sa^ed from going down the 
abyss of misery and insignificance. 

Khajah AitsuxooLAH. Khajah Mohamed Mobeen. 

Shaikh Abdool Kubeem, Depy. Magte, Syud Abool Husanat. 

Ezzut Hosskin, Sadder Moondff, Khaja Abdool Giiufoob, & 

Gholam Mobtuza. 99 others, inhabitants of Rungpore. 


[Translation from Persian.] 

We learnt from a i)enisal of the Doorheen of August of the current year, that a Com- 
mission consisting of tliree gentleman, r/r., C. H. Campbell, Ksq., J. Sutcliffe, Esq., and 
Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Khan Baliadoor, has been appointed by thtj Governineiit of Bengal for 
enquiring into the affairs and arrangeiiiont of the Calcutta JMiidrussah, and that the gentlemen 
held their enquiry every day (Sundays excepted) from 7 to 10, 11, or H a.m., from the 7th of 
August to the 3rd of September. 

Again, in the newspaper mentioned above, we found it notified that any gentleman. Native 
or European, who takes an interest in the cause of Mahomedan education, and is desirous of 
submitting any information and his views with reference to the affairs for the investigation of 
which a Commissiv)n, known as the Mudrussah Commission, has i)een a]»poiuted, is liereby 
requested to submit such iiiforinatioii or views to JVIr. C. IL Campbell of the Board of 
Revenue. 

Therefore we, the well-wishers of the Mahomedan commiiiiity, who know something about 
the numerous changes in the affairs of the Mudrussah, wish to submit whatever we remember, 
and our views and suggestions which are calculated to ameliorate the ctuidilion of the Maho- 
medan students, and to serve as the means for promoting them to high places in the adminis- 
tration of the country, and lay them before the members of the Commission. (May their atten- 
tion for the benefit of the Mahornedans last for ever !) 

Therefore we take up our truth-dei)icting pen, and write down on jiaper short accounts of 
the past and present c(mditions [of the Mahornedans] and our well-wishing views and sugges- 
tifns. 

It is that in the beginning, when the Mudrussah was founded by the late Governor- 
General, Mr. Warren Ha.stings, — specially for the education of Malnunedan children, chiefly 
for the improvement of the Sooiieos, — his special object was confined to the education of this 
sect in the ordinary subjects of Arabic and Persian learning as were current at that time. For 
instance, Mr. Hastings and other high functionaries were wont several times every year to 
send for the ILst of the names of those students who finished tlieir training from the secretary, 
ameen, and teachers of the Mudrussah, and importuned them to accejit the high jiosts of 
moonsifEs, sudder ameens, and principal sudder ameens, law officers, &e. ; and the students, 
depending upon tlie patronage and recognition of merit from the higii functionaries of every 
place, never thought of leaving tlie Mudrussah before they had finished tlieir education. They 
did not like to give up the finishing stroke to their education. Oh ! the learned ()f those days 
were regarded as tiie alchemy of good fortune, and the star of their fortune shone day by day 
with additional lustre, like the bright moon in the heaven of rank and honor, and their splen- 
dour increased every day ! The majority, nay ail of the European high functionaries of those 
days, vied with one another in carrying the palm in the race for the acquisition of learning in the 
Arabic and Persian languages. In those good old days the students of the lower classes of the 
junior grade used to read — iu etymology, Fussool Akburry and Shafeali ; in syntax, Kafeah, 
Shurhemoollah and Abdool Guffoor ; in Mahomedan law, Shurhi 'S'ikayaand Ushbahun Nazair; 
in the principles of Mahomedan law, Dairulosool and Noorul-Unwar ; in logic, Meezane 
Muntik, Tuhzeeb, Shurhi Tuhzeeh Kootljee, Meer, &c. ; in rhetoric, Muklitessuri Mani, 
Mutnoval ; and in mental pliilosophy, Myboozee and Sudra; from the beginning to the end. 
And the students of the class of the head moulvie read entirely ^louzeeh Tulveeh, Hedaya, 
Meer Zahed, Kazee Mabarik Sullumoololoom, Mossullumoossoboot, Shurhiehug Mani, Shums- 
bazaga, and in Hudis, or the traditional sayings of the Prophet, Tyseeruloscol, and in com- • 
mentary of the Koran Byzavee. It was for these reasons that the students of those times 
raised the banners of prosperity and opulence by the acquisition of learning and proper quali- 
fications, and did not turn their attention towards English education ; moreover, they had no 
sufficient leisure for the acquisition of such learning. But gradually most of the higher func- 
tionaries began to lessen their attention towards those subjects of learning which are men- 
tioned above. Consequently many Mahornedans owing to their ignorance of the English 
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sciences^ were thrown into obscurity from the high, posts which they held. Now-a-days that 
English education has been making the most rapid strides, and Government business is con- 
ducted only in English, it is indispensably necessary that English and English sciences be 
taught to the MahomeJans, especially to the students of the Miulrussah. 

Therefore, now if from the time of the students entering and getting admitted into the 
Mudrussah, instruction in English, so mueli as is needed for transacting business, be added as 
a condition, and the granting of certiheates Ijc coupled with the condition of learning English, 
then the students of the Mudrussah will, within the shortest period of time, acquire a high 
proficiency in Arabic, Persian, ami English, and will secure to themselves high Government 
situations, and will also be able to learn the particulars and the subtle points of their glorious 
religion. This will prove a great ))enefit to the Mahomedau community for their present and 
future; also for the students of the junior classes, the study of Shafea, Kafea, Shurhi-Moollah, 
Shurhi' Vikaya, and abi-idgcJ treatise on logic and other necessary subjects of Mahomedan 
learning; and for the students of the first class, the study of Iledaya, Mokhtusuri Maani, 
Motuwul Sallum, and Moosullum be fixed. And Jami-oor-Rumooz, a book simple enough to 
be sufficiently understood on a mere ])erusal of it, be e't eluded from the Mudrussah; and 
instruction in literature as is current at present in the junior and senior classes be retained. 
And it is strongly bidieveil and firmly hoped, that if th(‘ ruling authorities he ydcased to set 
apart certain posts as an inducement for those students of the Mudrussah who may hold 
diplomas of their having acquired sufficieiit learning in Arabic, Persian, and English (“the 
stability of the world rests on hope'^^), most of the Mahomedan students will within a short 
time successfully acquire high proficiency in learning. Hoping the above will be taken into 
due consideration. iSliould it be approved, it will be considered a great honor. 

Syud Sudrooddken 

TAe Id October 1869. And others^ of Behar. 


From Moulvie Fczlit Aller, Arabic Professor of the Moonsuek Ameeu's Mudrussah, Calcutta, Sealdab, 
Canal Jload, lo the Coinniiltee appoiuled for the arran^enient of the Calcutta Mudrussah, — (dated Calcutta, 
the Hill SopttMiiber lyUtt) 

Since all persons attached to letters (/.tf., who have any connection with learning) have 
been called upon and invited to give their respective views and opinions regarding the present 
mode of management of the affairs of the Calcutta Miidrussali, and also lo suggest use^l 
measures of reorganization for the future, by a notice puldislicd by the members of the 
Commission appointed for the investigation aiul reorganization of the affairs of the f^alcutta 
Madru.ssah, the writer therefore takes the liberty to write tlic following lines on the disorganized 
state of the Mudrussah, but more especially of th(‘ Arabic department. This is but one of the 
numerous iustam^es of tlie degraded condition of the institution, that only the following sixteen 
books on eight different subjects — these even not wholly— are taught at present: — 

In efffinoliHji — Eussool .Akbaree, a book which is very concise and fit to be taught in one 
class only, is taught in the 5tli, 4th, aud 3rd cl.asses. 

In aynfax — Hedayet-oon-naho, which is also very conci.se and easy, and fit only for the 
lower classes, and does not contain all the necessary information on syntax, is taught in these 
three classes. 

In literature-— k portion of Kullubee Naffatool Yaraan, first half, in the 5th class. 

Another portion of Kullubee and Ajbul Ajab, fit for one class only, is taught in the 3rd 
and 4th classes. 

Taukhool-Kholafa, Tarik Tunooree, Hummasa, Uewaii Mutanuhec, the first half of each, 
in the 2nd and 1st classes. 

In Makoinediiii Uio — Shureh Vikaya, the first portion, in the 3rd and 4th classes. 

The latter portion of Jami-oor-Rumooz, a book the contents of which are coiiHieting and 
not quite reliable, is also taught in the 1st aud 2nd classe.s. Jiu imprudence — simply Touzeeh, in 
the 1st aud 2nd classes. 

In the Law of In he ritanre — Only Serajia (06 pages) in tlii*s) two classes. 

In Logic — Shumsiah (32 pages) in these two classes. 

Ill rhetoiic — Mokhtasur .Maanec, fit for only one edass, in lliese two classes. 

* The mode of teaching them is also quite contrary to reason and present improved mode of 
teaching so prevalent in the high schools of Calcutta. It is a w. ll-known fact to all who know 
a little of the Arabic language, that without a thorough knowledge of logic the students of 
Hedayat-oon-naho and Fuss.ud Akbaree, who are hut begiun rs, arc not able to understand 
Touzeeh and Mokhtasur Maauce, which are very difficult, aud are inseparatcly connected with 
logic. In short, the teaching of these few books in so bad a manner is not calculated to improve 
the entitled, nor to enlarge and develope the -faculties of the mind, so as to render one fully 
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qualified for the arduous work of life ; and on account of their ignorance of the requirements 
for diseliargiiig the duties of Government situations in Bengal, which consists in acquiring a 
knowledge of Bengali and English, they cannot qualify themselves even for mohurirships in the 
courts, — not to mention the higher posts. Under these circumstances, some reformation res- 
pecting the standard text-books is necessary. Teachers of the Arabic department are raw students 
of tliis very Mudrussah, who have hut recently come out of the institution after finishing the 
Mudrussiih course. AVhat must be the amount of their learning is evident from the course of 
instruction current in the Mudrussali. At present Government ought to take this matter into 
due consideration. 

The mode of the examination of the students observed here is also very irregular; I need 
scarcely mention that the students are nev^er examined in many of the books taught here. 

The students are only examined in the text, consequently they neglect the commentaries - 
they onlv get by-heart the texts which are very concise, and pass their examinations accordingly 
for the scholarships. This affair, too, requires to be reformed ; and even when the students of the 
lower classes are entitled to get scholarships by obtaining sufficient number of marks, they 
find the scholarships withheld from them, on account of those being occupied by the students 
of the higher classes ; therefore it is necessary that the scholarships be divided among 
all the classes. 

This is a summary of the numerous mis-arrangements of the Arabic department, but the 
changes the writer considers neeessaiy to improve the course of study are the following : — 

I. — Ah aihJit 'ional class. 

As it is the case that the Arabic text-books which are required for acquiring a proficiency 
in the Arabic language and literature, which have been fixed for the purpose, are numerous; and 
as some of the subjects of study are coimeetod with others, and as it is impossible to understand 
a subject thoroughly witliout knowing those on which it dei)ends, it is ]>eri)lexing and difficult 
for the teachers to teach a number of subjects only in five classes and within four hours. I am 
of opinion, therefore, that if a class be ordered, all the text-books might be taught very satis- 
factorily. 

11. — Introduction of the English^ Bengali, and Low studies in the Arabic Eeparfmeuf, 

As it is a fact that the students of the department are not pro])erly suited for transacting 
Government business, on account of not knowing the English and Bi*iigali languages, I am of 
opifiion, therefore, that in every class, from 6th to Ist, he carried on for an hour respecting 
English and Bengali studies with that of Arabic, excluding Bengali in 2nd and 1st classes only. 
For this purpose two te.ichers for English, and one })uiulit for Bengali, should ho apj)ointed. 
Those students who shall pass the final Arabic examination and know fair English and Arabic 
should be taught law in English ; but for the present, that is, until they are not well acquainted 
with English, law should he studied in Urdu. If this said arrangement be accei)ted, it is no 
doubt that these students should he fit for every Go\ eminent po^t. 

III. — The following is a statement of the scheme of studies of the six Arabic clas.ses : — 

Text -hooks for the Gth claxs. 

(1) Fussool Akharce, Lucknow edition, — 96 jiagcs, whole (in etymology) ; twice in a 

week. 

(2) Kafia (syntax) — 16 pages, w-hole ; tlirice a week. 

(8) Kulluhbee (in literature)— 56 pages, whole, printed at Calcutta. 

(-1) Shureh Vikaya (in Mahomedan law) — from chapter 1st to lU4, printed at Calcutta; 

thrice a week. 

(5) Mcczan Muiitock (in logic) — 1st Book, whole, printed at Calcutta; once a week. 

(6) English (First Book of Heading) — the siin]>le lessons, and grammatical primer ; five 

times a week. 

(7) Bengali — Sheeslioo Shikha, 1, II, and III Parts ; and Kuthamallah. 

'I ext -books for the oih class. 

(1) Shureh Moollah— up to j)age 160 (in grammar), printed at Calcutta ; thrice a week. 

(2) Nuffutool-Yamun (in literature)— up to chapter 111, printed at Ilooghly ; thrice 

a week. 

(3) Shuroh Vikaya (in Mahomedan law — from page iOO to the end ; four times a week. 

(4) Kliohisatul llessah (in arithmetic; — first half, page 22nd, priTited at Calcutta ; once 

a week. 

(5) Shureh Tuhzeeb (in logic) — up to page 100, printed at Calcutta; twice a week. 

(6) English (Kudimeiits of Knowledge) and Moral Class Book ; five times a week; and 

grammar too. 

(7) Bengali — Nclopukhain, Shukooiitollah, and Beakurn ; five times a week. 
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Tex f. books for the 4th class. 

(1) Noorool Anwar (principles of Mahomedan law) — up to page 218, printed at Cal- 

cutta ; four times a week. 

(2) Ajbul-Ajab (in literature) — up to page 166 ; thrice a week. 

(3) Furaiza Serajt^a (in law of inheritance) — whole, printed in^ Nazamee Press at Luck- 

now ; once a week. 

( 4 ) Kutbee (in logic) — up to page 10^, printed at Calcutta ; thrice a week. 

(5) Tuhrecr Okladus (or geometry) — I, II, and III Books, printed at Calcutta; thrice 

a week. 

(6) English — Poetry No. I, M^Culloch^s Course of Reading, and grammar; five times 

a week. 

(7) Bengali — Rughoo Bungsho and Loha Ram^s Grammar; thrice a week. 


Text^books for the 3rd cldss, 

(1) Touzech (principles of Mahomedan law)— first half, up to page 11)5, printed at 

Calcutta ; thrice a week. 

(2) Tarikliool Kliolafa (in history) — up to page 2G2, printed at Calcutta; thrice a week. 

(3) Mybuzy (philosophy) — whole, pages L**?, Lucknow edition; twice a week. 

(4) Meer ZaheJ together with notes of Mullah Jullal (in logic) — up to 112 pages, print- 

ed al Lucknow ; thrice a week. 

(5) Mokhtasar ]\Iance (in rhetoric) — up to page 240, printed at Calcutta ; four times a 

week. 

(0) Marsliman^s History of India up to chapter V, Poetry and Grammar ; five Limes a 
week. 

(7) Bengali — Shetosteles, Sobaram’s Grammar ; thrice a week. 


TexUbooks for the 2nd class, 

(1) Touzeeh (principles of Mahomedan law) — second half, up to page 195, printed at 

Calcutta ; thrice a week. 

(2) Geograph ia Refay a ; twice a week. 

(3) Mokainat Ilurreeree (in literature) — first half, up to page 168, printed at Calcutft ; 

thrice a week. 

(4) Shureh Hikrautool-Ayn (philosophy)— first half ; thrice a week. 

(5) Shureh Solloni Mollah Hussain (in logic) — whole, pages 247, printed at Lucknow ; 

thrice a week. 

(6) Hedaya — cha])tcr IV (in Mahomedan law), printed at Lucknow ; femr times a w'ck. 

(7) English — (!Mjirshraan^s History of India), Macky's Geography up to chapter XI 1, 

and Barnard^ s Arithmetic ; five times a week. 

Tfxt^books for the Isf class^ 

(1) Cheghmance — (astronomy), whole ; thrice a week. 

(2) Motawiil to Moana Koollo ; thrice a week. 

(3) Dewan Miitanubbee (in literature) — 195 pages, printed at llooghly ; thrice a week. 

(4, Sadra (philosophy) —first half, pages 125, printed at Lucknow ; thrice a week. 

(5) Humdoollah (in logic) — half, pages 1 i6, printed at Lucknow ; thrice a week. 

(d) Iledaya — chapter III, pages 300; four times a week. 

t7) English — History of England, Macky^s Geography, and Barnard s Arithmetic ; five 
times a week. 

The students of 1st and 2iul classes will read the Arabic and English. The students 
of the 3id, 4th, 5th, and (»th classes will read Arabic, English, and Bengali languages, 'the 
tx»tal number of subjects is thirteen ; i.e . — 

(1) Surf (science of etymology) — Fus^ool Akburee. 

(i) Naho (science of syntax) — two books : Kafia and Shureh Moollah. 

* (3) Literature — six books : Kullubee, NulTatul-Yamun, Ajubul- Ajab, Tarikliool KholaJa, 

Makamat Hurreeree, Dewan Motaimbbee. 

(4) Rhetoric — two books : Mokhtasur Maniioc and Mutawul. 

(5) Mahomedan law — two books : Shureh Vikaya and Hedaya. 

(8) Principles of Mahomedan law — two books : Noorul Anwar and Touzeeh. 
l7. Geography — one book : Geographia of Rafaya. 

(8; Furaiz (law of inheritance) — one book : Serajia. 


15 
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(P) Arithmetic — one book : Kholasatul Hessab. 

( 1 0) Euclid — Geometry. 

(1 1) Logic— six books : Mezan Muntuk^ Shureh Tuhzeeb^ Kootbee^ Meer Zahed^ MoUab 

Hussain^ and Humd-Allah. 

(12) Philosophy — three books ; Mybuzy, Shureh Hikmutool Ayn, and Sadra. 

(13) Astronomy — one book : Cheghmanee. 

The total number of books is twenty-nine, with the exception of English and Bengali 
books. 

Routine for the 6th Clane. 


Days of the 
week. 

IIOUBS. 

10 to 11 ▲.!!. 

11 to 12 a.M. 

12 to 12i V. 1 C. 

12i to 1 p.x. 

1 to 2 P. 1 C. 

2 to 3 p.M. 

Saturday . 

Fussool Akbaree . 

Bengali . 


Exercise . 

Kafcea . 

English. 

Sunday . 

Kullubee 

Shureh Yikaya 

1 

Shureh Vikaya 

Kafeea . 

Translation. 

Monday . 

Bcnpali . 

Shureh Vikaya 

Exercise . 

English . 

Kullubee. 

Tuesday . 

English 

Bengali . 

ts 

s 

Meezau Muntuk 

Fussool Akbaree . 

Translation. 

'Wednesday 

Shureh Vikaya 

English . 

£ 

Exercise . 

Bengali . 

Bengali. 

Thursday 

Kullubee 

Kufeea . 


Bengali . 

English . 

Translation. 


Routine for the 5th Class. 


Days of the 
week. 



IlOUBS. 



10 to 11 A.M. 

11 to 12 A.H. 

12 to 12i P.M. 

I2i to 1 P.M. 

1 to 2 p.M. 

2 to a p.M. 

Saturday 

Shureh Mulla 

Shureh Vikaya 


Exercise . . 

English . . • 

Bengali. 

Sunday . 

Nufliut-ul-Taman . 

Shureh Vikaya • 


Shureh Vikaya 

Kholasatool Hessab 

Translation. 

Monday . 

Shureh Vikaya . ! 

Bengali . 

1 

Exercise . 

1 Shureh Mullah 

English. 

T^osday . 

Bengali . . . j 

English . 

S 

o 

Nuflmt-ubYaman . 

1 Shureh Tuhzceb . 

j 

Translation. 

Wednesday 

English . . 1 

Shureh Vikaya 

o 

c: 

Exercise . 

! Shureh Mullah . 1 

1 

Bengali. 

Thursday 

Nufhut-ul-Taman . 

! 

Shureh Tuhzecb 


Shureh Mullah 

; Bengali . 

English. 


Routine for the 4th Class, 


Days of the 
week. 

IIOUBB. 

10 to 11 A.M. 

11 to 12 A.M. 

12 to 12^ p.M. 

12| to 1 P.M. 

1 to 2 p.M. 

2 to 3 p.M. 

Saturday 

English 

Noorul Anwar. 


Exercise . 

Bciigiili . 

Ajubul-Ajab. 

Sunday . 

Kutbec . 

Geometry 


Scrajia 

Scriijia . 

Translation. 

Monday . 

Kooral Anwar 

English . 

d 

o 

Exercise . 

Bengali . 

Ajubul-Ajab. 

Tuesday . 

Ditto 

Geometry 

es 

o 

u 

Kutbec . 

Translation . 

English. 

Wednesday 

Ajubul-Ajab . 

Kutbec . 

s 

Exercise . 

English . 

Geometry. 

Thursday 

Bengali . 

English . 


Noorul Anwar . 

Kutbec . 

Translation. 


Routine for the 3rd Class. 


Days of the 

nouns. 

week . 

10 to 11 A.M. 

11 to 12 A.M. 

1 

12 to 12i p.M. 

12i to 1 p.M. 

1 to 2 p.M. 

2 to 3 P.M. 

Saturday 

Bengali 

English . 


Exercise . 

Tarikhool-Ehaleefa 

Tottzeoh. 

Sunday . 

Meer Zuhed . 

Mybuzee . 


Tarikhool-Khalccfa 

Tarikhool-Khaleefa 

Translation. 

Monday . 

English . 

Touzeeh . • 

d 

o 

Exercise . 

Meer Zahed . 

Bengali. 

Tuesday . 

T ari khool -Khalcc fa 

Mukhtasur Moanco . 

ts 

1 

Mybuzee . 

English . 

Translation. 

Wednesday 

Mukhtasur M aanec 

Bengali . 


Exercise . 

Touzeeh . • 

English. 

Thursday 

English . 

Mukhtasur Maance . 


Touzeeh . 

Meer Zahed . . 

Translation. 
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Routine for the 2nd Claes. 


Days of the 

Houas. 

week. 

10 to 11 A.K. 

11 to 12 A.IC. 

12 to I2k P. 1 I. 

121 to 1 P.M. 

1 to 2 P.M. 

2 to 3 P.M. 

Saturday . 

Touzech 

Geography 


Exercise . 

Euglish . 

Mokamut Hur> 
reercc. 

Sunday . 

Shureh HikmutJol* 
Yamau. 

Molla Hussain 


Hidaya . 

Hidaya . 

Translation. 

Monday . 

Mollah Hussain 

English . 

a 

Exercise . 

Mokamut Hurreerec 

Touzech. 

Tuesday . 

Hidaya . 

Geography 

1 

Hikmutool-Yaman . 

English . 

Traublatiou. 

Wednesday 

Hidaya . 

English . 

Exercise . 

Touzech . 

Mollah Hus- 
sain. 

Thursday 

English . 

Hidaya . 


Hikmutool-Yaman . 

Mokamut Hurrecree 

Translation. 


Routine for the 1st Class. 


Days of the 

Hours. 

week. 

10 to 11 A.M. 

11 to 12 A.M. 

12 to 12\ P.M. 

121 to 1 P.M. 

1 to 2 P.M. 

2t«3,.K. 

Saturday . 

Hidaya . 

Euglish . 


Exercise . 

Cheghmanee . 

Sadra. 

Sunday . 

Hidaya . 

Motauubbee . 


Motawul . 

Motawul . 

Translation. 

Monday . 

Sadra 

llumdoollah . 

d 

JO 

Exercise . 

Motaimbbcc . 

English. 

Tuesday . • 

Iluindoollah . 

English . 


Motawul • 

Cheghmanee . 

{ Translation 

Wednesday 

Hidaya . 

Cheghmanee . 


Exercise . 

Motanubhec . 

* English. 

Thursday 

j Hidaya . 

Sadra . . . 

i 


llumdoollah . 

CngliKh . 

' Translation. 


The teachers and their pupils should attend to their classes, respectively, from 10 am. 
to 3 P.M. 

Reasons for the studies of the above sciences are thus stated j but in the 2nd paragn’aph I 
stated the reasons with regard to the education of the Mahomedan students in the Lngl^h 
and Bengali proficiency. The following is a statement of the Arabic literature and science 

IV. It is a well-known fact tliat the essential object of acquiring knowledge is to bring 

out to perfection the mental and moral functions of one’s ownself, as, apart from any considera- 
tion for the future, it forms the very qualification which makes one respected and honored by his 
fellow-beings and co-religionists ; and render him jicrfectly wise and capable for worldly pur- 
poses, esiiecially for the holding offices in the public service, which every one enjoying i^ace 
and tranquillity is by duty bound to i)erform with zeal and promptitude. But the accomplishment 
and perfection of the mental and moral powers are entirely impracticable unless the things 
tending to their improvement are learned, and the hindrances thereto removed and set aside ; 
and the said acquirement of the one and removal of the other cannot be well achieved so long 
as the causes of perfection and imperfection are not fully distinguished j for it often happens that 
out of a misunderstanding or vicious and passionate 2 )ropensities, men are led to think as per- 
fect what is in reality grossly imperfect, and consequently they ai’e induced to labour hard 
for requiring it and be pleased, and feeling proud of it on account of their ignorance. It also 
generally happens that men mistake the evils hindering perfection for the causes leading to 
perfection. This is the reason why many rash people of but imperfect understanding regard 
perfidy and dishonesty as the means of their well-being, and utterly hate and disregard honesty 
and fidelity, the essential requirements of virtue. But the various causes of perfection and 
im perfection cannot be distinguished unless the precise standard of metaphysical and moral 
sciences, which, for the followers of Islam, consists in a perfect and complete knowledge of 
Mahomedan jurisprudence, moral philosophy and political economy, is acted iqion. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance to Icam philosophy and jurisprudence. But 
this great object cannot be attained unless proficiency is acquired in those subjects which form 
*the groundwork of a man’s education, which from the ordinary means of achieving that pur- 
pose, such as grammar, rhetoric, logic, mathematics, princijiles of law, and geometry, which are 
the key to the substitutes and intricacies of law and philosophy. Hence, it is clearly the 
bounden duty of one who aspires at perfection to be well versed in grammar, rhetoric, litera- 
ture, logic, and arithmetic, principles of Mahomedan law, geometry, jurisprudence, and the 
diff^nt branches of philosophy ; therefore the writer insists on the teaching of these. But 
this object cannot be gained within the aid of the Government. 

15 A 
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Y .^Selected books. 

Although there are innumerable books on the aLci« subject, still few of them can 
truly prove beneficial to the students ; consequently, the abovemen tioned books, on account of 
tlieir fully and amply treating the respective subjects for whch they are designed, on account of 
their being credited more than sufficient than any of the after books on the same subject, have 
been selected by the undersigned. For these very reasons the aforesaid books are used in the 
towns and cities of the Upper Provinces, such as Lucknow, Delhi, and Kampore, which places 
can be really entitled the seat of learning, and where these subjects are so very well taught. 
Many of these books were also read in this very Mudrussah in days gone by ; and this was 
one of the main reasons why the students of these days came out so clever and learned. 

VI . — Monthly Examinations, 

The students should be examined once in a month. That one day in the week the 
regular daily work of the classes and the examination should be held on Sundays, on account 
of there being leisure on that day in the school department. 

VIT . — Annual Examination and bestowing Scholarships, 

The students of the 4th and 5th classes should be examined orally, and some prizes should 
be awarded to the best students. The students of the 4th, 3rd, 2nd and Ist classes should be 
examined both in written and oral questions. 

The written examination should be in the texts only; the oral examination should, 
under no such restrictions, be examined separately. Out of twenty-eight scholarships that 
are given in the Mudrussah from a long time, twelve should be- bestowed upon the students 
of the 1st class, eight to those of the 2nd, and five to those of the 3rd (dass, and three to 
those of the 4th class. In case a scholarship of any class be vacant on account of having no 
one in the junior classes fit for it, that vacant scholarship should be given to a student of the 
other junior class who will be entitled to get one, and so would in the case with 2nd and 1st 
classes. No student (whether a scholarship-holder or not) of any class should be allowed to 
remain more than two years in a class. Those students who shall be promoted to the Ist 
class with their scholarships for those two years should be forced to attend the Law Class, if 
there be any, for two years ; and they will retain their scholarship for those two years. 

^ After their two years' attendance in the Law Class, they should be examined in law ; and 
if they jiaes, they should be awarded with certificates ; but if any fail at the first examination 
they should be allowed to study for one year more ; and if they fail in the second examination, 
they should forfeit their scholarships. 


[Translation f rom Persian, 

A FEW weeks ago I had the pleasure to learn from the Doorb^en of August last that a 
Commission consisting of three gentlemen, m., Mr. C. H. Campbell, Mr. J. Sutcliffe, and 
Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor, was appointed by order of His Honor the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal for the purpose of enquiring into the affairs of the Calcutta 
Mudrussali. These gentlemen, I am given to understand, have held their enquiries carefully 
and minutely from tlic 5th August t(^ the 3rd September, every day (excepting Sundays) from 
7 to 10, j 1, or 12 o'clock. 1 have also se/ii it stated in the iJoorbtrn of the 1st September that 
anv gentlemen, Native or European, taking interest in the education of the Mussulmans, and 
wishing to give any information, or make any suggestion with respect to the points for the 
ascertainment of which the Mudrussah Committee was appointed, is requested to give such 
information, or make such suggestions, before Mr. C. H. Cami)bfdl of the Board of Revenue. 
As I was formerly a senior scholarship-holder of the Calcutta Mudrussah, when Dr. Sprenger 
was the Principal of the institution, and after having obtained the cirtificates of the Senior 
Scholarshi]) haw Committee and General Committee examinations, 1 was appointed a law 
officer in th(* district of East Burdwan, which i^ost 1 held until its abolition, — as 1 am acquaint- 
ed with some particulars of the changes and alterations in the Mudrussah, I am desirous of 
laying b(*fore the Commissioners the information derived from my own personal knowledge, 
and of making such suggestions as are, in my humble opinion, calculated to do real good to 
students of the Mahomedan community, and to raise them to a position by which they will 
eventually be favored with high honors and distinctions l)y the Government. I proceed there- 
fore to make some remarks regarding the former state of the Mudrussah, and humbly express 
my own views on the subject. 

When the foundation of the Mudrussah was at first laid, during the administration of 
Mr. Hastings (which was exclusively with the object of educating Mahomedan students. 
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particularly those of the Soounee sect), it was intended solely to educate them in the current 
languages of Arabic and Persian. As a proof of the high estimation in which such education 
was held by the Government officials, it may be stated that every year they requested the 
secretary, the ameen, and the professors of the Mudrussah to furnish a list of the successful 
scholars, who were offered high and resi)ectable posts under Government, such as moonsift'ship, 
sudder ameenship, jirincipal sudder ameenship, law officership, &c. Encouraged by the 
patronage thus received by them from the hands of Government, the students never left the 
MudiTissah unless they could finish the whole course of study and successfully j)ass the final 
examination. In those days the learning of Arabic and Persian was so much appreciat(?d and 
patronized that the ministers of Government vied with each other in showering favors upon 
scholars of ability and proficiency. The course of study adopted in the Mudrussah at that time 
was as follows : The students of the junior class were taught — (in etymology) tin* Fusool Akbari 
and the Shafea ; (in syntax) the Kafea, the Shureh Moollah, and the Abdool Guffoor ; (in law) 
the Shureh Vikayah and the Ashbahoon Nuzair; (in the principles of law) the Dairul Osool 
and the Noorol Anwar; (in logic) the Meezah Muntick, the Tuhzeeb, the Shun.'h Tuhyeeb, the 
Kootbee, the Meer, &c. ; (in rhetoric) the Mokhtasir Maanee and the Motaowal ; and (in 
philosophy) the Maiboozee, and the Sedra from first to last ; and the students of the first class 
were taught the Towzeeh, the Tulweeh, the Hedaya, the MeerZahid, the Kazee Mobarick, the 
Solhuinol Oloom, the Mosallumos Saboot, the Shureh Chigmani, the Shams-i-baziga, the 'I'aisee- 
rool Osool on Iladees, and the Baizawee on Tiifseer. But the students in those days did not all 
direct tlieir at tention to the study of English, nor had they time enough to do so. In course 
of time, however, the Government authorities began to take less interest in the above branches 
of learning, and the consequence was a gradual exclusion of the Mahomedans from high and 
respectable employments under Government. It may not be out of place for me to state here 
that owing to this misfortune of my not having a knowledge of English, I was thrown out of 
employ and debarred from getting an appointment as deputy magistrate, though I had pre- 
viously served with credit. Now-a-days as the knowledge of English has been spread to a 
great extent, and as almost all public business is carried on in English, it has become a matter 
of utmost importance and indisi)cnsable necessity to give the benefits of English education to 
the Mahomedans, particularly to the students of the Calcutta Mudrussah. 

Under such circumstances, it is most desirable that the students of the Mudrussah, from 
the time of their first admission, should be made to study English to such an extent as may 
enable them to transact public business, and that the acquisition of a knowledge of lil^glish 
should be made a necessary condition for the grant of final certificate. This scheme would soon 
secure for the students of the Mudrussah a respectable knowledge of Arabic and Persian as 
well as English, and thus enable them to fill high posts under Government, and at the same 
time acquire the respect and esteem of their co-religionists. In short, a combined system of 
imparting education in Arabic, Persian, and English, would no doubt prove higlily beneficial 
to the Mussulmans at large. In conclusion, 1 would beg to suggest that for iho lower oy 
junior classes of the Mudrussah, the Kafea, the Shafea, the Shureh Moolla, the Sliureh 
Vikayah, and the small treatises on logic, &c. ; and for the senior class, the Hedaya, the 
Mokhtasir Maanee, the Matawul, the Solium and the Mosallum, be fixed as the standard books, 
that the book called Jami-ur-ramooz be entirely excluded from the course, and that the study 
of literature be continued, as at present, in all the junior and senior classes. 

It may not be presumptuous on my part to conclude these humble suggestions of mine 
with the expression of a sanguine hoiie, that if the Government were to open, as an induce- 
ment, some sort of respectable employment exclusively for students of the Mudrussah, who 
may have successfully passed the final examination in Arabic, Persian, and English, then in a 
short space of lime there will he a large number of Mahomedan gentlemen of unrivalled 
learning and ability. Trustiiig these earnest solicitations will meet with a favorable consi- 
deration. 

H U SEE nOODUEEN A H ]\rUD, 

Anieen of ihe Behar Mudrussah, 

in ihe District of Burdwan . 

The 22nd September 1869, 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your directions, I beg to lay before you my views regard- 
ing the education of ray countrymen. Looking to tlic present state of society, I would stronirly 
recommend that a scheme should be devised for giving them a thorough education in English, 
so that they may attain the highest honors in the University. The old prejudices against 
English education are not strong enough in the minds of our countrymen to blind them to the 
beneficial effects of English education, and, with a few insignificant exceptions, all are more or 
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less ready now-a-days to impart the benefits of this education to their children ; but as there is 
still a class among my co*religionists who consider a knowledge of Arabic as an indispensable 
qualification to make up an accomplished scholar, it is desirable that a thorough knowledge of 
Arabic also should be imparted to them conjointly with English. But since it is no easy matter 
to impart a thorough knowledge of both simultaneously, I would beg to suggest that the Mud- 
russah be divided into two departments, in one of which English will stand prominent, and 
sciences be taught in it, and Arabic as a language only, according to the system adopted by the 
University ; Arabic being to Mahomcdans as Sanskrit to the Hindus ; and in the other, Arabic 
shall be taught principally, and shall be the means of communicating the sciences, and English 
only as language. 

Before shewing the mode of carrying out the plan, I here beg to add that scholars thus 
taught in these two institutions will be of great use in spreading the benefits of European 
sciences among the mass of people and in enriching the vernacular. But for carrpng out the 
latter part of this scheme, keeping an Anglo-Arabic department for teaching Arabic princi- 
pally, two obstacles seem to be at hand : — 

Isf . — Want of works on the higher branches of mathematics and physics in Arabic in this 
country. 

2ttd , — ^Want of cflScient teachers. 

The first obstacle may be removed by importing scientific books from Egypt and other 
countries, where many works on the Western sciences have been translated into Arabic, or by 
having such books translated from English here ; but there does not seem any remedy for remov- 
ing the second obstacle. Moreover, I fear that it will be very difficult to teach the higher 
branches of mathematics and other sciences along with such difficult subjects as our law and 
jurisprudence, which, although very intricate and requiring much time and attention of the 
student, cannot yet be done away with, being of practical use to our community. 

Considering these difficulties in the way of executing this plan, I beg to suggest another 
in its stead : that Arabic teaching should be confined only to law, jurisprudence, general litera- 
ture, and so much of logic and rhetoric as is utterly necessary for understanding those subjects ; 
and that the mathematics and other sciences should be taught to them through the medium of 
English, so much that they can compete for the B, A. degree of the University. However, 
should the former plan of teaching sciences in Arabic be deemed necessary for being carried out, 
the ai|uexed routine may at present be introduced with advantage. But if the last scheme be 
thought worth being adopted, another course of study must be introduced for that purpose. In 
both cases, however, the time to be devoted to study ought to be not less than twelve or thirteen 
years, and therefore the number of classes should also be increased accordingly, although I add 
only one class in my routine to the existing number. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

First Class. 

Jjaw — Hedayah, Vol. IV. 

Prhiciples of la to — Towzeeh (second half). 

Bkeioric — Mokhtasar-i-Manee (second half). 

Logic — Koothey (second half.) 

PJiilosophg — Hadayet-ul-Heqmut (the whole). 

Astronomy — Tasneeh-ul-Aflak (the whole). 

Literature — Moquamut-i-IIamdamen ; and selections from the following books Dewan 
of Mota Nubbee and Hamasa Saha Mowaluqa. aaIiu* 

IHdory — An abridgment from the history by Waqudy. Essay writing and translations. 


Second Class. 


Law — Hedayah, Vol. III. 

Prmciplcs of Law — Towzee (first half). 

Law of inheritance — Serajeah (the whole). 

Bheiorlc — Mokhtasir.i-Manee (first half). 

Logic — Koothey (first half) . 

Literature — Moquamut-i-Haviry ; and selections from the same books as in the first class. 
Mathematics — Euclid, Books II and III ; algebra, to the end of simple equations. 

History — An abridgment from Tarikh-al-Khalfa (History of the Caliphs). 


{geography — U1 Monahil-us-Safia. 


Essay writing and translations. 


JJL- ^ 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

First Class. 

Law — Shureh Vakayah (Vol. II). 

Principles of law — Monar (the whole), 

Liierature^^Pxo&fi and poetical selections from Nafut-ul-Yemen, Alif Leilah, Hadiqut-al- 
Afrah and Noadir-i-Qualenbeq. 

Orammar — Shureeh Moollah (first half). 

Logic — Shureeh Jahzeel (first half). 

Mathematics^^M!^<^j Book I ; arithmetic, to the end of rule of three. Translations. 

Second Class. 

Law — Shureh, Vakaya (Vol. I). 

'Ajab-ul-Ajab, and some selections as in the first class, junior department. 

Grammaf — Syntax, Kafiah (the whole); etymology, Fusool Akbaree (the whole). 

Arithmetic — To the end of decimal fractions. Translations. 

Third Class. 

Literature — Ikhwan-us-Safa (first half), and poetical selections from Deraet-ul-Adul, Part 
II. (Arabic, Second Book of Reading, by me.) 

Grammar — Syntax, Hedayet-ul-Noho; etymology, Miftah-al-Adub, Part II (by me). 

Arithmetic — To the end of simple division. Dictation. 

Fourth Class. 

Literature — Deraet-nl-Adub, Part I, the whole (by me). 

Ditto, Part II, first half (by me). 

Meftab-ul-Adub, Parts I and II (whole). 

In appointing standard books, I have introduced the Hodayah instead of the Jameour 
Rumooz, since the former is more ])hilosophically arranged, and more argumentative and better 
digested. I have introduced a treatise of philosophy, one on astronomy, because, beside their 
tendency to elevate the mind, they are connected to a certain extent with the subjects which 
come under the ap])ellation of general literature. In the senior second class I have introduced 
a treatise of geography, which has been compiled by me from various English works, ii^wliich 
I have given also an outline of the modern heliocentric system and the arguments and proofs 
of its accuracy, and the non-accuracy of the Ptolemaic geocentric system. As for Persian, it 
may be taught along with Arabic in the junior classes, and a separate class be established for 
classical Persian works of higher standard and left optional for both the departments. The 
examination should be conducted in the same way as is adopted by the University. 

As for scholarships, I would recommend that some of the scholarships be reduced to one 
of smaller value, thus increasing the number of stipends which should be awarded in every 
monthly examination, so that the students be enabled to support themselves, leaving the others 
as they are, for general competition in the annual examination. 

Obydulla, 

The 28th Angnd 1869. Professor of Arabic^ Hooghlg College. 


[Translation from Urdu.'] 

To 

The Memlers of the Committee sitting on the affairs of the Calcutta Mudrussah. 

Is RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, 

That now-a-days it appears from the ncAVspapers that His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, with a view to ameliorate the condition of the Mahomedans, has directed 
his attention tow^ards the reorganization of the Calcutta Mudrussah. For instance. His Honor 
has appointed a Committee consisting of such high functionaries as yourselves for investigating 
into the condition of the Mudrussah, and for suggesting new arrangements respecting it. 
Reasonable hop(*s can now be entertained, from such attention and favor of Government, that 
our adverse days are to be over and favorable ones are to come. Everywhere, — tliat is, in every 
assembly and congregation, — this Committee is talked of. Men are highly delighted. Various 
opinions are given respecting the reorganization of the Mudrussah, Most persons desire to lay 
before the Committee their respective views and opinions on the subject, but they could not do 
so for want of a proper medium and without permission. 

But praise be to God ! He has supplied us with what we have been wanting; that is, a 
notice from C. II. Campbell, Esq., President of the Committee, has been published in the 
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Doorheen of the 18th August, to the effect that if any person wants to say anything on the 
reorganization of the Calcutta Mudrussah, he can write and submit his views to the Committee. 
With much pleasure and gladness we give our hearty thanks to Mr. Campbell, and beg to 
submit our views and opinions on the well-being of our race, as appear proper to our imperfect 
juilgniont, according to the requirements of the time. Tlie object of the foundation of the 
Mudrussah was this, that Miihomedan boys of respectable families being educated in the Arabic 
sciences would improve their present and future conditions, and acquire lumor from the rulers 
of tlie country by means of obtaining Government situations. This object was realized for a 
long time during the earlier period of the British Government. Under the auspices of our 
Government there arose many learned and able men among us, and, being appointed in both 
tlie lower and higher offices in the adininistration,‘cut good figures and acquired good names. 

But since tlie last thirty or forty years our affairs appear to have much changed. The 
administration of the country underwent a thonmgh change. Government, in a manner, turned 
away its eyes from us. The hearts of tlie Mahomedaiis were alienated and Ihey became broken- 
hearted, and their hands and legs became in a manner paralyzed. Gradually most of the 
State employments were taki-n away from us; the Mudrussah fell into utter confusion; the 
learned and able among the teachers died ; high standard books (calculated to impart sound 
learning) were discontinued ; and it became but a matter of liistorv that learned and qualified 
students came out from the Mudrussah. The students who pass out of the Mudrussah now-a- 
days are of no use, either for religious jmrposes or for worldly affairs. Not to speak of Govern- 
ment situations, they are not even fit for private tutorships. Although through favor and 
attention of Government there liave beeu founded numerous schools in the various parts of the 
country, yet the matter of regret is that no special arrangements have been made for us, the 
Maiioiiiedans. It is wrong to say that the Mahomedans arc averse to learning English and 
turn av\ay their faces from it : the truth is, that our co- religionists do not think it expedient 
and u^eful for their present and future to abandon their own (national) learning and sciences 
and learn those of others. This is the reason of the paucity of Mahomedan boys in the zillah 
and other schools, and thus they remain ignorant of English and unable to secure Government 
])Osis. However, to cut short the story, we have many things to say on the system of education 
that is at present prevalent in the Mudrussah, for no book calculated to give sound erudition is 
taught ill the Arabic department of the Mudrussah. Many of the present text-books, as 
pubbsiied in the of the J 1th August last, are such as the students can read and 

understand without being regularly instructed in them; and we also find that the same books 
uj) to the same extent arc taught repeatedly and continually in several classes. There appear 
to exist tw’o departments, English and Arabic, in the Mudrussah, and yet we see that English 
is not taught to the students of the Arabic department ; and the English-readiiig students also 
do not read Arabic, and they both appear to be useless ; for those wlio know only English are 
eontenined by their co-religionists, and the mere Arabic student is not respected bv the officers 
of Government. We humbly request, therefore, that first of all able and learned teaeliers be 
appf»inted, and then, making an end of the system of t.eachiug English and Araliic separately, 
arrangements be made for teaching English and Arabic together and simultaneously. Hut 
both the languages are very difficult. It is impossible to learn both the languages to the extent 
wo desire under the existing conditions respecting age and the like wdiicb are observed in 
English institutions, and within the short time which is fixed in the Mudrussah for learning 
Arabic*. 

Therefore, leaving aside the large and voluminous works of Arabic, w^e select certain 
conci.se and abiidged books calculated to impart a good knowledge, and we submit a list of 
these below. 

To attempt to teach big and voluminous works of Arabic, with tlie difficult sciences of 
English, is to verify the adage, — Trying to acquire everything is to acquire nothing/* 

In connection with this reorganization of the Mudrussah, it is neeessarv to make some 
special arrangements in the mofussil and zillah schools for Mahomedan students, for very few 
respectable Mahomedan families live in Calcutta. The Mudrussah ow'os its stability to students 
«)f liood tiiiiiilies from the mofussil. No limit of age is fixed for learning Arabic W’lien 
ehildien rcaeli the age of discretion, they go through some of the smaller works at home and 
then get themselves admitted into the Mudrussah. There is, however, limit of age in learninu- 
English. Boys above 12 years of age are not admitted in the schools; and this limitation oH 
age appears necessary, considering the degrees that are required to be gained in Itnglihli educa- 
tion. Therefore we bt g to represent that it is objectionable for little boys and infants to come 
and reside in Calcutta. It is customary in the mofussil schools to educate up to the Entrance 
standard. We thevcifore humbly desire, as is the intention of Government, that, with a view 
to improve the condition of the Maliom»*dans, a teaelier for Arabic, and another for Persian, be 
apoointed in all the zillah schools, and up to the Entrance course the following concise and little 
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books dn etymology^ syntax, literaturOi and the like, be taught to Mahomedan boys. If such be 
the case, multitudes of Mahomedan boys will crowd to the schools, and successfully learn the 
various arts and sciences. Afterwards, when they will come to know something, they will join 
the Calcutta Mudrussah, where it will be easy for them to jierfect their knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, and the intentions of Government will be fulfilled ; that is, the MudruSsah will 
be prosperous, and the Mahomedans will better their condition, and the fame of Government 
will be trumpeted everywhere. 

We beg to represent that no arrangement respecting the Mudrussah will realize the object 
until some special arrangement is made regarding our community in the zillah schools. We 
anxiously desire that the two departments of the Mudrussah be amalgamated, and the Mud- 
russah raised to the same footing with the other colleges. We do not like that, notwithstand- 
ing that we shall have a separate Mudrussah of our own, our boys should be obliged to go to 
other colleges in order to attain the higher degrees of English education ; and we petition that 
under the Mudrussah a seminary be formed on the model of mofussil schools, where abridged 
Arabic and Persian books might be taught, just in the same manner as there are branch schools 
under other colleges. The learning of languages by means of translations and speaking is also 
necessary. 

Sig. ? 

£isi of Books that are fit to be taught in the Mofussil schools, and in the Seminary under 
the Mudrussah, together with English hooks for the lower classes, 

Persian, — Fundnama, Amudnama, Nesaboosibyan, Goolistan, Bostan, and some other easy 
prose work. 

Arabic, — Etymology : Meezan, Monsheba, Tusreef Hedayut-oos-surf. 

Syntax : Usool- jomul, Miatamee, Tuttemma. 

And with the Entrance course— 

Arabic. — Syntax : Hedayutoon Noho and Kafya. 

Logic : Meezam Muntick and Tuhzeeb. 

Literature : Ujubool-ujab. 

List of Books to be taught in the Mudrussah with the English L. A. course. 

Shurhi Tuhzeeb. 

Syntax — Shurhi Moollah. 

Logic — Kootbee. 

Mahomedan law — Shurhi Vikayah. 

Principles of that law — Noorul Unwar. 

And with the B. A. course— 

Mytoozee, Shurhi Akayedi, Nusufee, Mukhtessuree, Manee, Tareekhi, Timooree, 
Meerzahed, and Hedayah. 

And we think it advisable that not more than one book of Arabic and Persian be taught at the 
same time with English, and if any student apj)ear very intelligent and sensible, ainl if he get 
leisure, we hope that the teachers be permitted to teach him some good books beyond the stan- 
dard text-books. 

Syud Ruzeeoodkln Ahmed. 

Burdwan; 1 Syed Ally' Hyder. 

The 5th September 1669.) Waheedoollah. 


The views and opinions which have been agreed upon and drawn up by tlic above three 
gentlemen are very commendable, and we agree and share with them in forwarding this paper 
to the members of the Committee. 

Burdwan; ■) Syud Mozuiter IIossain, 

The 4th September 1869.) and ilo others. 


station from Urdii.^ 

The following are the objects in view : — 

1. That the Arabic language be not done away w'ith, because religious ir.struclion makes a 
man honest and trusty, and these qualifications are essential in Government fiinelionaries fi^r the 
discharge of their duties. 

2. Tlie Mahomedans in general are peculiarly inclined towards reading Arabic, and in ortln- 
to draw them to the Mudrussah, Arabic ought to be fully introduced. 

3. A Mahomedan gentleman, to preserve a respectable position among his eommuuity, 
must know the Arabic sufficiently. 
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III orJrr to attain tliis object, the student should commence with Arabic grammar, and learn 
it tlioroui>*lily, followed by an elementary instruction in logic, rhetoric, literature, Aquaid, 
JMaliomf'diin law of inheritance (Fraiz) and Assal (juris])rudencp), &c. Students who would not 
rr'.ad English ought to learn physical, natural, and other useful and practical sciences, along with 
literature and history. These they should leurn, if possible, from such books as are translated 
and })ublished in Arabic in other countries, r/r., Egypt, Turkey, and so forth. Students who 
feel a desire to read English after acquiring an elementary knowledge of Arabic, ought to be 
allowed into the English department without any consideration as to their age; since, in a hot 
eouiitry like lleiigal and Behar, a student can hardly succeed if he is to study such languages as 
the English and Arabic simultaneously. As for Urdu and Persian, it matters little whether 
their study is to be coiiliiiued or not. 

2)1(1 ohjeef. — Such an education is to be imparted to the IMahomedan youths as to make them 
fit for the (jovernment services. In many departments of Government offices no knowledge of 
Englisli is required ; and if a student be properly educated in any of the V(‘rnacular languages, 
he can di’=:(*harge his duties with much facility : and still such employments ai*e withheld from 
such caiididatf'S, as a rule. 

There ought to be an increase in the course of the English department of the Mudrussah, 
that a student may study English up to the highest standard. 

There should be a Law department in English as well as in Urdu, that a student may read 
law in either of the languages conveniently. 

^Mahomedan students should bo allowed to read English with Arabic, or without it, or 
Arabic only, and be made competent to appear in law examinations either in English or in 
Urdu. 

For such Government employments where the knowledge of English is not nect*ssary, iion- 
English-knowing candidates be also made eligible. 

There sliould be different degrees of examination in the Arabic department, similarly as 
there are in Engli.sh; and successful candidates bo distinguished with titles of honors. 

In addition to the written examination in Arabic, viva voce examination ^llould also be 
introduced. 

Srd (jhjcct . — The !Mahomedans are in general very much short in means, the reasons of 
which being well known to the Government, owing to the late discussions in the ])ai)ers, there- 
fore |.tlicir re])(‘titioii is not needed. The scantiness of means is, as a matter of course, often a 
draw])aek to Mahoracdaii youths for the completion of the full course of study : and in particu- 
lar cases it prevents them from receiving any education at all. Placing all the circumstances 
for the merciful consideration of our beneficent Government, we beg that the number and 
amoiuit of stipends be temporarily increased for sucli a length of time as the circumstances of the 
!Mahomcdaiis arc not ameliorated. 

After a sludent has obtained the honors either in Arabic or Englisli, somctliing like Fellow- 
ship allowance he granted on the principles followed in the Englisli Universities. 


Anw.au Alt, Sub-Judge, 

Dl’lellooddekx Aumud, Magte, 
Eziiauooddlln Khan, Zb/. Magte, 

Syi I) SiiAii Mahomed Akulm. 

SoiiKAB .Trxo, Member of Ike Committee, 
Syl i) Vel,\yi:t Alt Kiiax. 


Mohamed Kvlklm. 

S\UD .Mohamed A boo Swed. 

Syed Ameeuool llissi n. 
Mohamed Shamsooe Hoda. 
Mohamed Ahsan, ic 

Os OTHKKS, inhabit ant it of Patna, 


From the Mahoincdans of HoMrrljly nnd its vinnitj, to the Membrrs of flic Committee on the affairs- of the 
Ciiicutt.i ilu-inifti-ah, — (dated lloof^hly, tlic; loth Aiiirnst, ISOD.) 

We, tlie Mahomedans of JIuoghly and its vicinity, heino- given to understand that owing 
t ) the bad condition of the Calcutta Mudrnssah a Comniittf‘e has been appointed iiy the Goverri- 
liieiit to trace the c.aus^s of such a state, and suggest means on tin* jirogress and prosperity of 
Mahomedans, beg most respectfully to bring our own suggestions and observations to your kind 
notice, that the causes of the bad state of Mudru^sah are as follows. 

Tliat foTinerly the Arabic students, after finishing their studies, were favored with the Go- 
vernment posts, and ’\cre lhcr(‘by animated to tludr further progrt'ss. From a few years the 
Arabic and Persian students being excluded from laying any claim to the Government services, 
tlie Mahomedans wciv^ depressed, and their progress in a manner was stopped. After this, 
however, they having finished their career of study in the Mudrussah, would put forth tludr 
exertion to pass the ph‘ader and inoonsiiT.ship examination, and thereby attain to their wishes. 
Presently, as a rule has been esiablislied tliai none but those who pass the Entrance examination 
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would be allowed to appear in the aforesaid examinations^ the Mahomedans, finding no en- 
couragement and means of earning their livelihood in the study of Arabic, have almost relapsed 
into a morbid and hopeless state. Ilie view of making sueli a condition, it appears, is for 
training men up to the moralities of life and the ae(iuirement of general knowledge ; but those 
who pass the junior and senior examinations in Arabic are well up in those subjects. It is 
therefore a matter ol* great regret that the Arabic students should be excluded from such advan- 
tages. 

We now most humbly beg leave to observe that if the members of the Committee kindly 
take the above statements into their eoiisiflemtion , and restrict the pleader and moonsiffship 
examination^ to the passing in any language, cither English or Arabic, as well as urge t lie 
Government to confer public services on the Arabic students, then we have no doubt the Malio- 
medans shall lie roused troni their iiiiuitive and hopeless state, and push hard to the study of 
Arabic, and thereby soon raise the Mudrussah to the highest state of prosperity. 


[Trandation from Verdan,\ 

To C. II. Campbell, Esq., J. Sctcliffe, Esq., and Moulvio Atjdgol Lfteep, Kuan Bahadoor, Members of 
the Coinmission tor enquiring into the affairs of the Calcutta Miidrussali. 


WuEiiKAS the HonM>le the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has now-a-days appointid a 
Commission consi.sting of you, gentlemen, for eiupiiriiig into the affiiirs of the MuJrussah, 
more esp(‘cial!y for making a report for its reorganization, you, gentlemen, are therefore fully 
occupied in a'^eertaining the condition of the Mudru.ssah. Having also puhlished a notice to the 
effect that whoever desires to jia'^s his o[)inion regarding the sj^stem of imjiarting instruction 
in the Mielrussah is hereby requested to eommmiieate personally cr hy letter his views iind 
sugg(?stions on thi' subject to the members of the Commission, therefore we, the most loyal sub- 
jects, residents of this zillah, most ardently lind anxiously desire to point out one or two import- 
ant facts to yon, which are the following. /'Vav////. — When the arrangements of the Arahie Miid- 
russiih were eontorniably to the Alahoniedan ediieational rules, and instructions in Maliomeilan 
law, ])rinci]>les (of law), logic, philosopliv, etymology and syntax, explanatory science, rhidoric, 
aritliinctie, geometry, &c., which sciences are of the utmost importance, were given, and books 
of standard authors on every braiK'li of science and art were included in the currieidura, — as for 
instance, in syntax, Shurch Moollah. and in Mahomedan law Hedaya, were taught, — at that 
time students from this country flocked in numhers for receiving education in the Aliidrus^ih. 
N(;w from the day a change was wrought in the old system, and instructions in almost all tlie 
necessary ])ranchcs of learning had been sto])ped ; while in place of the works of standard authors 
a few al)ridgments in studying which students can never acquire profieioncy, were intro- 
duced, and instructions in iShurcli Aloollah and Iledaya were stopped, the students of this piirt 
of the eountry wljolly and entirely left off going to the Calcutta Miidrussah. Every one now- 
a-davs most ardently desires to become an accomplished Arabic scholar, and for this reason 
people knowingly encounter and endure all sorts of hardships and difficulties in going to a dis- 
tant country, sn<ih as Lucknow, Dfdhi, Kampore, &c., whore they live in a miserable condition, 
having no friends or pati-ou«^ tlierc from this part of the country, but where they acquire learn- 
incr ill the scicnees, wliich they bold in esteem. On the contrary, there may bo found hundreds, 
nav thousands, of our eouutrynien in Calcutta. Under these circumstances, we trust that yiui, 
gentlemen, will be ])lcased to recommend the introduction of that system of education in arts 
and sciences which was formerly in vogue, so that the glory and splendour of tlu? Aliidriissah 
may be renewed, and studfuits from every i)art of the country may crowd to the Mudnissali for 
receiving education and ]>ray always for >our good to God. 


Ersor Hossf.ix Kttax. 
^loHAMED NrSEIIl. 
BuinioonnojA OmaudARAZ 
Eusofali Kuan. 

Muiideeali Kuan. 


Guolam Ali. 

Ali AsiiiirF. 

Syed Furhut Hossetn, & 

4*2 OTHERS, inAalfilafits rf Paftid, 


\_lVa?isl(7iiofi from Persian.'] 

To the Members of the Calcutta Mudrussali Commission. 

The desires of us, the iiiliabilants of zillali Eslamabad, known as Cliittagong with regard 
to the Mudi'ussali question, are the following: That in teaching and learning the kno\;ii 
sciences and currotit aits in the Arabic language, the welfare of the people in general, and of 
the Mahomedaiis in ])avtieular, is so much concerned, that every learned and conscientious m:iu 
cannot fail to acknowledge it ; and it is improper in this short and abridged petition to dwell at 

16 A 
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large on the subject^ as it will only cause useless absorption of time. As the prosperity and weL 
fare of the subject is always sought by all noble and generous Governments, therefore benevo. 
lent and kind-hearted sovereigns always try with their head and heart to spread such a qrstem 
of education over the face of the country which tends to confer on the subjects both spiritual and 
temporal benefits. For supporting this argument, the foundation of this very Mudrussah, its, 
reorganisation at the expense of a large sum of money, and its continuation for so long a period 
are sufficient. Relying on this, we entertain hopes that the Ambic department of the Mudrussah 
may be placed on its former footing ; and that known sciences and arts in the Arabic language, 
such as etymology and syntax, rhetoric, explanatory science, Mahomedan law, principles of law, 
dialogues, literature, arithmetic, geometry, philosophy, astronomy, traditional sayings of the 
prophet, commentaries of the Koran, and Government law may be taught as formerly, in eight 
classes ; and as various temporal benefits are based upon a knowledge of English, its introduction 
along with Arabic is very necessary. The arrangements for imparting a knowledge of this along 
with Arabic, in a manner that both subjects be acquired with ease, rests on the learned opinions 
of the members of the committee. 

As we ryots will be very glad if the above arrangement be made, and as the discontinu- 
ation of the Arabic dejiartment and the non-introduction of English along with Arabic, will be 
a source of great inconvenience and loss to us ryots, we have therefore set forth our views in 
these few words, and hope that by accepting and adopting the above suggestions you will honour 
and exalt us. 


From Loan H. Ulice Browne, Officiating OommisHioner of the Chittagong Division, to C. H. Campbell 
Esq., C.S., jU ember of the Mudrussah Committee, Office of the Board of Kevenue, Calcutta, — (No. 277 
dated Her Majesty *s Steamer India^ Bay of Bengal, the 30th November 1869.) 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 1st September 1869, on 
the subject of the course of education at the Calcutta Mudrussah, and the ])roposals for 
changing or amending it. 

2, The enclosed copy of a letter. No. 669G., dated 22nd instant, from Mr. V. Irvin, 
Officiating Collector of Chittagong, is in accordance with the result of my own eiicpiiries on the 
subject of your letter. 

3. Briefly it may be said that the older Mahomedans cling to the old system of educa- 
tion, while the younger men, being more alive to the signs of the times, sec the great advant- 
age of learning the English language, and how entirely they have been passed by their Hindoo 
fell<^ countrymen in consequence of the earlier appreciation of this fact by the latter. 


From V. Ibtin, Esq , Officiati ug Collector of Chittagong, to the Officiating Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division, — (No. 669G., dated Chittagong, the 22iid November 1869.) 

With reference to your No. 189 of the 8th September, I have the honor to inform you 
that 1 find that all the Mahomedan gentlemen of the district insist as a ^ine qua non that the 
study of the Arabic language and literature should be considered as the main object of the life 
of a student of the Calcutta Mudrussah. 

2. Of the gentlemen whose opinions I have obtained, only two, Moulvie Hamidulla and 
Boshirulla Chowdry, would be willing to see the study of English and other languages followed 
side by side with that of Arabic. 

3. The remaining gentlemen, who are well represented by Moulvie Yar Ali Khan, 
oppose the introduction of the study of English in what they consider to be a last stronghold 
of Arabic learning in Eastern India. These gentlemen would evidently prefer that their sons 
and relatives should be good Arabic scholars and remain otherwise uneducated, rather than 
that they should have good general education at the risk of attaining a less degree of profici- 
ency in Arabic. 

4. Even the two above named, who are better able to appreciate the advantages of edu- 
cation, as distinguished from mere proficiency in a small section of knowledge, evidently lean 
to the idea that there are enough opportunities provided for those wlio wish to study English, 
and that the advantages offered by the Calcutta Mudrussah and certain other endowments 
should be reserved for those who wish to follow the old course of study. 


A ^ort Memorandum on Mahomedan Education. 

It is with extreme pleasure that I beg to avail my.sclf of the permission kindly accorded 
to me by the committee now sitting on the affairs of tlie Calcutta Mudrussah, to submit, for 
their consideration, thfj views I have always held and adv(icatcd in the columns of the Oordoo 
Guide and other newspapers, on the important subject of Mabomedaii education. Having been 
connected with the Calcutta Mudrussah for the last ten years, I have taken more than ordinary 
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interest in all questions relating to Mussulman education and improvement, and endeavoured 
to ascertain, with the means at my disposal, the opinions and ideas of respectable Mahomcdaii 
gentlemen on the subject which is now being so largely discussed in the public journals. 

It is an undisputed fact that the progress of English education among the Mabomedans 
is in a very backward state ; and that owing chiefly to their ignorance of English, which has 
latterly become the official language of the country, they have been almost totally excluded 
from the higher grades in the public services, and from every other walk of life in which 
money might be made or distinction obtained. The consequence has been that a large and 
important class of Her Majesty^s native subjects in Bengal, who at one time occupied a 
prominent |Dsition in the country, has been very much impoverished and greatly reduced 
in circumstances. 1 think, therefore, it has been considered desirable to make enquiries with 
the view of afEording some encouragement to the extension of education among the Maho- 
medans, so that they might be enabled in time, by competing with the Hindoos on equal 
terms for public employment or professional preferment, to retrieve to a certain extent at least 
the position they have lost. Now, considering the backward state of education among the 
Mussulmans, and their general poverty as a class, I think this encouragement might best be 
given by the adoption of the following measures : — 

(1)— Appointment of Arabic and Persian teachers in the zillah and other Government schools 
in districts containing a large Mahomedan population. 

(^)— Admission of Mussulman boys in such schools, and under-graduate students in the 
Presidency and other Government colleges, on a nominal fee of eight annas and one 
rupee respectively. 

(8) — The institution of a few special scholarships to be awarded to Mahomedan undergraduate 
students who fail to obtain seliolarshii)s now open to general competition. 

(4) — The appointment of a lew well educated Mahomedan deputy inspectors of schools, to 
encourage Mussulman zemindars aud other wealthy men to establish and su])p()rt aided 
Anglo- Persian or Anglo- Urdu school, either on their estates or in large Mahomedan 
villages. 

With reference to my suggestion No. (1), I beg to observe that, apart from the great value 
attached by the whole Mussulman population of Bengal to the study of, and accjuisition, of a 
fair knowledge at least in Persian and Arabic, the recent regulations of the University in 
regard to the compulsory study of one of the Eastern classics in the colleges affiliated to it 
render it necessary that Mahomedan students should possess in our public schools the stme 
facilities for acquiring a proficiency in Persian and the elements of Arabic grammar as are 
available to their Hindoo fellow students for studying Bengali and Sanskrit gi'ammar. 

With regard to suggestion No. (2), I beg leave to remark that it is the general feeling 
among the Mahomedaus that the privilege of admission to the Government schools and 
colleges at a small fee should be conferred on their children for a time at least, not only in 
consideration of their general inability to pay the high fees now demanded, but also as a sort 
of encouragement to bring them forward in larger numbers. In asking this indulgence at the 
hands of the Government, they may support their claims by referring tt) the measures 
adopted to encourage the extension of English education among the Hindoos in the Hooghly 
District, when, in 1835, the college of Mohamed Mohsin was founded at Chinsurali, out of the 
large funds of which the Government found themselves in unexpected possession on the termi- 
nation of the litigation with the original trustees of the Hooghly endowment. For several 
years after the establishment of the college, not only were no fees demanded from Hindo») boys 
who applied for admission, but even books and slates were furnished to them at the cost of tlie 
college. And all this was dt)ne at a time when the Hindoo College of Calcutta, founded and 
chiefly supported by the Hindoos themselves, was in a flourishing condition ; and wdien the 
reception of an English education had become so popular among them at the presidt*ncy and 
its neighbourhood, that several private individuals earned a good income by establishing and 
managing large educational establishments, such as the Oriental Seminary and other institutions. 
If, therefore, it was considered desirable to encourage the extension of English education 
among a class of people who had shewn as much eagerness to learn l^higlish from the moment 
the British power was firmly established in Bengal, as they had f{)rmerly exhibited to learn 
Persian and Urdu when the Mahomedans ruled over the country ; and at a time, too when it 
had made a fair progress among them, by the adoption of such special measures as those 1 
have indicated above, it is, I think, quite superfluous to dilate on the absolute necessity of 
adopting the same or similar measures for aHordiug due encouragement to the extension of 
a similar education among another and a difEerent class of people, who until recently, had not 
shewn much inclination to imbibe it, and who are still known to prefer an Oriental education 
for its own sake to "European accomplishments, although the acquisition of the latter is at the 
present day so highly beneficial in a worldly point of view. 
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In support of my suggestion No. (3^,1 beg to mention what I think is an undisputed fact, 
that Mussulman students, generally speaking, are eoippclled by their circumstances to give up 
tlielr studies at quite an early stage of their education, chiefly with the view of procuring 
funployment in the inferior grades of the public service, or earning a livelihood by serving as 
Tn!>onsliees to European gentlemen/ The records of tlie University Avill show that the number 
of* Mussulman under-graduate students passing the higher examinations bear but an insigni- 
iieant proportion to that passed in the Entrance examinations ; but this fact can only be 
accounted for by supposing that they could not afford a college education. To encourage them, 
therefore, to continue their studies with the view either of obtaining tljeir degrees in Arts, 
Law, or Medicine, or, failing which, to attain a good proficiency in the English language and 
literature, and in general knowledge, 1 think that special scholarships of a moderate amount, 
tenable for four or five years, should be awarded to those Mussulman under-graduate students 
who fail to obtain scholarships now available for general competition. 

;My foul til and last suggestion will, I hojic, at once commend itself to the favourable 
consideration of the educational authorities, simply because I venture to advocate the extension 
of tlu* ])rinciple laid down in the despatch of for the encourag('meut of education in the 
country. The grant-in-aid system, which has already met with a large measure of success, 
is capable of still further development by some modification or improvement of the rules now 
ill force; and 1 am disposed to think that educated Slahomedan gentlemen, acting as deputy 
inspectors of schools, would succeed in inducing Mussulman zemindars and otliCi- wealthy 
men, who are still to be found here and there in the country, to lend their countenance and 
aid to the extension of elementary education among their own class and creed, by founding 
and sujiporting with the aid granted by the State, Anglo-Persian or Anglo-veriiacnlar .schools 
on their (*st;ites, or, in populous villages, in the neighbunrliooil of their rcsidenee.s. The exam- 
ple set by !M(*nlvif' Walieedoodceii, who supjiorts at his own f*x]>ense, in liis native village of 
Kura Pursoroy in Behar, a small English school open to Mussulman and Hindu boys alike, 
may be imitated by other Mahomedan gentlemen, if the educational authorities would only 
take the trouble to awaken in them a sense of that duty which they owed to their ])oorer neigh- 
bours and co-religionists. 

Having thus endeavoured to describe as briefly as I could the reasons ii])on wliich are 
based the suggestions I have ventured to make for the ene»)uragement and extension of Kng- 
li.sh^edueation among the Maliomedans in Bengal, I now beg, with the p(‘nni>sion of the 
Committee, to ai)pend a few remarks on the present stat(* of the Mudni^sali, and to make such 
suggestion.s as may occur to me for improving the eihieation impaired therein. The Mud- 
riissali, or the Mahomedan college of Calcutta, is the oldej^t Oovernnient education institution 
in Iho country, and has always stood in high and deserved re])ute among all classes of the 
Mahomedan population in Bengal. It is now composed of two separate departments, r/r., 
the Arabic dei)artment or the Oriental College, for the s])ecial cultivation of Mahomedan 
learning, and the Anglo-Persian deiJartmeut, or the English school, for the education of Tilus- 
sulman hoya of resj)ectable parentage. The Arabic language and literature and Mahomedan 
law are the only subjects of study pursued in the Arabic department; while the Anglo- 
Persian department imparts an elementary education in English up to the Uuiversitv Entrance 
standard; and with the view of meeting the requirements of resj)eetable Mussulman society, 
and latterly also of the University, teaches Persian, Urdu, Brmgali, and the elements of Arabic 
grammar beside.s. In 1868 it was affiliated to the University to enable umb'r-graduate students 
entering the Arabic department and receiving further instructiiui in English in college classes, 
opened four or five years ago, to api)ear at the intermediate examinations in Arts. 

The general feeling of the Mussulman community in Bengal has always been that the 
Arabic dej)artment, or the Mudrussah pro])or, an institution to whicli the Maliomedans are deeply 
and sincerely attached, not so much on account of its long antiquity as for tlic generation of 
learned men it lias produced, and the reputation it has estahli.shed of being the chief seat of 
Mahomedan learning in the country, sliould be maintained as a sjiecial college for the prose- 
cution of Oriiuital studies ; but although the attempts made in years past to introduce the 
optional study of English into its classes had failed, chiefly because young men educated in it 
could in those days easily#obtain respectable employment in the service of the State without 
a knowledge of English, I am di.sposcd to think that the altered cireumstances of the country 
in these days may enable the Educational Department to make a similar attempt with a greater 
chance of success. It is true, indeed, that then* are still certain classes of the Mussulman 
]>opulation, bott(*r known as the learned classc.'^, who would much rather starve than receive a 
purely English education ; but 1 believe tlial even tln*se and others who resort to the Mudrussah 
for their education would now have no objection to study English in coiijuncliou with Arabic. 
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1 think, therefore, that the usefulness of the Arabic department as a si>ceial Maliomcdan college 
would be greatly improved by the iiitrodueliou of Eiiglisli, the study of uhieh may for the 
present be limited to the entrance standard of the Calcutta University," for the ])assed students 
of the institution, leaving the college with a high prolieiency in Arahie_, and an elementary 
knowledge of Englisli, might, if they choose, ])roseeutc their higher English studies in the 
colleges open to all classes ; or if they prefiuTC'd, as tliey would probably d.) as a rule, to acef'])t 
employment, which they would moie (‘asily obtain Ilian they do now, they might he able to 
improve tlieir knowledge Ijv private study. The examples furnished ly the late Syud Azim- 
ooddeen Hossain, Khan Bahadoor, C.S.T., Hafiz Waheeddoon Naheo, and ]\Ioulvie Ahdoos 
Summad, and Moulvies Zynooddecn Ilossain and Abdool Liitcef, who were all, 1 l)elii‘ve 
brought up in the Arabic department, and who received their eltjmeniary Jhiglish education 
either in the Anglo-Arabie classes of formor days, or in the small English school attached to 
the Mudrussah iircvioiis to the establishment of the Anglo-Pcrsian de])artmcnt, lead me to hope 
that many more similar scholars, — scholars who, while commanding hy their high pi\)ficieney 
in Mahomedaii learning the esteem and respect of their community, might bcqualiiied by their 

knowledge of English to hold the highest appointments open to the natives of the country 

would be prodncf'd within a reasonable time if a sj^stcrnatic and regular couise of English 
studies were now introduced into that department, 

Th.c Anglo-Persian dejiartmcnt, which has now existed about 15 years, has already attained 
a measure of success which, considering the backward stale of English education iimoiig the 
Mahomedans, and ti»e ditlieullies and disadvantages our students have had in conseqmmee to 
ooiitcTul with, must he acknowledged to boa very fair one. It has, however, been asserted that 
the college classes attached to it have faih^d, and tluit the success of its students in the University 
entrance examinations has not been quite s(j satisfactory as it should be. Before noticing the 
causes of the failure of what are calle I the college clas>es, T beg to premise that tliev never have 
been, nor were, intended to be what such classes are in other colleges. 1 think it was in 1863 
that His Honor the late Licutenanl-Govenior of Bengal sanctioned a moiitlily allowance of 
ftlOO to the head master of the Anglo-Persian department, to instruct for two extra hours a 
day a small class of undergraduate students wdio, after entering llie University, might elect to 
join the Arabic department, uudor the scheme of Mussulman education drawn up in 1853 hy 
the late Council of Education ; as it was considered desirable that students should have the 
means of in-oseeuting their English studies at least up to the standard of the first examination 
in Arts, which it was hoped they would be able to attain within three years after enteriuogthe 
University. Tiic college class attached to the Anglo-Persian department has therefore always 
been composed entirely of students aUeuding the Arabic department, with the aj){)arcnt object 
of attaining a liigh piolicieney in the Arabic language and literature and Mahomedaii law, but 
receiving instruetious in English for only two or three hours a day, in the hope that some time 
or other, either before or after finishing their Arabic course, they may be able to appear at tlic 
first examination in Arts, 

It will thus appear that tho First Arts classes attached to the Anglo-Persian department 
differ considerably in their arrangements and objects from similar classes in other instilutions. 
While in other colleges under-graduate students devote the whole of their time to the study of 
the University course, and are expected to appear at the first examination at tlio end of two 
years after entering the University, in the Miidrussah the same students are— slriclly speaking 
students of the Arabic department — receiving only instruction in the University course for 
a portion of the day after college hours, and are not expected to ])resent themselves for exa- 
minations ill less than throe years. The success or failure of our college classes, therefore, is 
depeudeui on the nuriiher of students who elect to join the Arabic diqiartment after ])as::iiig tlie 
entrance examination. But, unfortunately, experience has proved that Miissiilmau students 
entering the University, either from the Anglo-Pcrsian department or other sclmols, (ind them- 
selves as incapable of continuing their studies in the Muclnissali as in other affiliated colleges. 
The same cause which deters them from finishing their University career in a eollege for general 
education deters them likewise from carrying on in the Miidrussah a simultaneous study of the 
higher branches of an English and Alabomedan education. Their poverty is their chief dis- 
qualification, and stands in tlie way of their advancement. For, generally speaking, Mussulman 
students entering the University are compelled by their circumstances to give up their studies 
and to seek for and accept employment. Being tolerably well groimded in English, Persian, 
and Urdu, they easily obtain it as clerks, translators, or moonshees to European gentlemen, 
The failure, therefore, of our college classes is not due so much to the arrangeinents under which 
they came into existence, as to the Mahoniedan students generally to continue their studies in 
an affiliated college, whether it be tbe Mudrussah or any other institution. Seholarshiji-hold^Ms 
do indeed remain both in the Mudrussah and elsewhere for the full period for which their 
scholarships arc tenable ; and even instances are not wanting of undergraduate students wlio 
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succeeded in obtaining Arabic scholarships continuing in the Mudrussah for a longer period ; but 
these exceptional cases only prove the truth of the position I here maintain^ and fully justify me 
in drawing the special attention of the committee to my suggestion No. 3^ made in the first part 
of this memorandum. 

And here 1 may be permitted to state my deliberate conviction, that the time has not yet 
aiTived for establishing a separate college department, whether in the Mudrussah or elsewhere^ 
for the exclusive benefit of Mussulman under- graduate students. It has been asserted by 
some that we ought to possess in the Mudrussah the means of imparting the highest university 
education to those students who pass the entrance examinations from the Anglo-Persian depart- 
ment and the Collingah Branch School. With every respect for the opinions of those who make 
this suggestion in the interests of the Mussulman community, I hold to the belief that the 
Government would not find itself justified in maintaining in Calcutta, for the exclusive benefit 
of half a dozen students at most, a second higlily paid college establishment, when it supports 
in the highest state of eflBciency the Presidency College, open to all classes and creeds. But even 
if it were considered expedient and desirable that the Mahomedans should have a separate 
college of their own, which, I believe, would be a necesssity a quarter of a century hence 
where are we to get students to attend it in such numbers as to justify the cost of maintaining 
it ? I append below the number of students that entered the university during the last li, 
years from the Anglo-Persian department and the Collingali Branch School 


1857 ... ... ... ... 8 

1S5S ... ... ... ... 2 

1S59 ... ... ... ... 8 

1860 ... ... ... ... 8 

1S61 ... ... ... ... 2 

IS&Z ... ... ... ... 5 

1S63 ... ... ... ... 7 

1864. ... ... ... ... 4 

1865 ... ... ... ... 5 

1866 ... ... ... ... 5 

1867 ... ... ... ... 7 

1868 ... ... ... ... 9 

Total 70 


Out of these 70 under-graduate students only 3, one of whom was supported in college by 
a European gentleman, and the two others I think obtained junior scholarships, could continue 
their studies for four or five years and obtain their degrees. This little fact leads me irresist- 
ibly to the conclusion that the time has not yet arrived for maintaining separate college for the 
Mahomedans, although it may induce the Government to confer on them the special privileges 
I have taken the liberty to suggest in the earlier part of this memorandum. 

The small success attained by our students in the university entrance examinations is attri- 
butable chiefly to four causes, viz,, paucity of numbers ; shorter period of study than in other 
schools ; want of home assistance ; and the existence of some grave defects in the daily routine 
of study fixed for each class. 

1, Paucity of Nimhers , — Before the last two or three years the number of boys never rose 
beyond 150. All the classes were therefore very thin, the higher classes being particularly so. 
The 1st or the Entrance Class used formerly to contain not more than 1 0 boys, about half of 
whom yearly ai)peared at the entrance examination ; the results of* which, considering the 
difficulties our students have to contend with, could not be better than they were. Within the 
last few years, however, the number of students has nearly doubled itself; but as tlie admissions 
have taken place, and chiefly in the lowest classes, sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the 
higher classes being largely recruited. Last year the Gth Class contained such a large number 
of boys that it had to be divided into two sections ; and this year the promotions from these 
sections have been so numerous, that the 5th Class is now taught by two masters in separate 
sections. Next year the 4th Class will receive a large accession to its usual strength, and all the 
higher classes above it will do so every succeeding, fill the 1st Class, which now contains about 
20 students, may be reasonably expected to number at least 30 on its rolls. If, then, two-thirds 
of these were sent to the entrance examination more than half the number might be expected 
to succeed, a result which, I hope, will be considered quite satisfactory. 

2. Shorter penod of stud than in other schools , — The Anglo-Persian department is divided 
into 8 classes or years, including the Infant department, in which our boys do not generally 
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remain more than a year. In other first-class schools, however, such as the Hindoo or School, or 
tlie Hooghly Collegiate School, the period of study allowed for preparing for the eiitraiu?e ex- 
aminations is 9 years, although they teach only English and Bengali, and latterly a little 
of Sanscrit grammar from the easy manuals prepared in the vernacular Pundit Issur 
Chunder Vidaysagore. The period therefore fixed in our school for the same purpose, although 
the course of study includes English, Persian, one of the vernaculars and the eh^monts of Arabic 
grammar is, I consider, too short. In my opinion, therefore, there ought to be at least another 
class or year of study between the present 3rd and 2nd Classes before our boys are promoted 
to the 1st or Entrance Class. 

W ant of assistance at home, — This is a very serious disadvantage our students generally 
labour under. In consequence of the backward state of education among the Maliomedans 
there are very few respectable Mussulman families even in Chilcutta, of whi(;h at least one 
member is a good English scholar, or qualified enough to direct and assist the children of the 
house in their studies. The case, however, is quite the reverse with the Hindoos. I believe 
there is scarcely a single respectable Hindoo family in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, all the 
members of which are not more or less possessed of a proficiency in English and duly qualified 
to render material assistance to the younger members of the family. 1 have heard it frequent- 
ly stated by our boys that their parents do not wish them to study English at home, simply 
because, I suppose, they consider that as little or no assistance was available there, the prepar- 
ation of lessons, &c., had better be done in the school, and school only. I ho})e, however, that 
were the Government now to afford sufficient encouragement to the extension of education among 
the Mahomedans, this disadvantage would gradually disappear ; although at present it has had 
much to do with the small success attained by students in the university entrance examinations. 

8. hxistence of grave defads in the routine of study, — Although I do not take a part in the 
instruction of the School or college classes, I have heard my fellow-teacbers in the higher 
classes frequently complain that the boys they get from the lower ones genemlly come up 
imperfectly prepared in grammar and arithmetic. The reast)n assigned for this unsatisfactory 
state of things seems to be, that in the lower classes suQicient attention is not paid to those 
important subjects ; though it must be admitted that boys should never be promottnl to the 
higher classes without being tolerably well grounded in them. In my opinion, boys joining 
the 4th Class ought to be prepared by their knowledge of grammar to commence easy exercisA in 
translation and English composition; and while there, th^v ought to finish the arithmetical 
course ; so that in the next higher class they may commence the study of algebra and geometry. 

I think, therefore, that if the routine of study were revised and improved upon, the complaints to 
which I have alluded would disappear, and the students would i)e better grounded in the lower 
class in the elementary rules of grammar and arithmetic, and more qualified to receive the ins- 
truction imparted in the higher classes. 1 think also that the study of Urdu in the higher 
classes may be discontinued, so that the time devoted to it may be more usefully occupied in 
other ways. 

From M. Bajuis, Student of the College Class, Mudrussah, to C. H. Campbell, Esq., President 

of the Mudrussah Commission, — (dated tlie Ith October 18G9.) 

It being notified that any gentleman. Native or European, was at liberty to send his 
opinion regarding the Mahomedan education, I feel bound, being a Mussulman, a student of 
the College Class of the Mudrussah, and also one of those who suffered most from the prevail- 
ing mismanagements, to submit the following : — 

The causes which have led to the degeneration of the Mahomedans in Bengal are most pro- 
bably the following four : — 

I. — The dislike which many of the Mahomedans yet bear to the study of the English 
language, because they consider it dangerous to their faith. 

II — The abolition of Persian and Urdu from all the courts and offices in Bengal. 

III. — The love which the Mahomedans yet have for Arabic and Piusian. 

IV. — ^The want of a proper college adapted to the present state of Mahomedan poverty. 

I also find that the Mahomedans of this part of India are divided into two classes. The first 
who are fond of English education, and the second who hate it, and like much better to study 
their own national languages. 

In order, then, to satisfy both parties, it is necessary to give a proper English education 
to those who arc fond of it, and to teaidi Arabic and Persian to those that wish to study tlieir 
own classical tongues, until, in process of time, they come to understand the advantages of 
learning English. If such arrangements be made in the Mudrussah, it would be most beii' fleial 

17 
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to the Muss^ulmans, since now instruction in both the departments is so badly imparted that 
neither an Arabic senior scholarship-holder can be called a proper mooDsbee^ nor a student of 
the Anglo-Persian department expected to write correct English. 

I hereby take the liberty to state in the following all the diflSculties which a student has 
to encounter in both the departments^ beginning first with the Anglo-Fersian department and 
ending with the Arabic. 

In the Anglo-Persian depa]:tment boys are first admitted in the infant class^ where they 
read the First-book of Heading, and are taught by Baboo Nundo Lall Doss. This Baboo is 
nominally the second master in this department^ but all his time is spent in teaching the lowest 
class. He is assisted by two pu])il-tencher8^ one of whom, a Hindoo, does nothing but sits 
mute when the Bahoo is teaching the class, or keeps the boys quiet when he is out. 

The 7th and 6th classes are taught by teachers who do not know anything of Urdu ex- 
cept a few words which they have picked up after their appointment in the Mudrussah, but 
which they can hardly pronounce. The boys being Moslems, naturally wish to have the 
meanings of words in Hindustanee, but the teachers explain in Bengali and order their pupils 
to learn the Urdu meanings of words at home, and on the next day judge of the correctness 
of their knowledge of the same from the meanings repeated by the majority of their pupils. 

In the 5th class the boys commence the study of Arabic, and at present both sections of 
this class are taught by suitable Mahomedan teachers. In the 4th class the arrangement is 
also somewhat good. 

The teacher of the 3rd class is old and fit for pension. The boys begin to be discouraged 
from this place ; thay have to learn much more Arabic and English than thay can make up, 
as also Persian and Bengali, as well as the first book of Euclid. This is a great jump from 
the studies of the 4th class, and the boys being over-burdened, generally run away to where 
they have to read less. 

The 2ad class is at present used as a preparatory class ; but it neither supplies the wants 
of a preparatory class, nor does it answer well for what its name implies. 

The 1st class is the only class where the boys learn anything at all. Mr. Blochmann here 
revises everything which the boys have learnt from the 4th class. In fact, it is only through 
his exertions that the boys pass fairly. 

After passing the entrance examination, the boys generally split up into four different 
greai)s, and follow as many directions. I'hey consist of — 

I. — Tliose who can afford to pay the fees of the Presidency College and compete with 
Hindoos, join that college. 

II. — Those who cannot afford to pay any fees at all, and are extremely poor, leave study 
and go about searc'uing for employments. 

III. — ^^rhose who can pay a smaller fee, and do not mind reading with the Hindoos, and 
are also residents of the Hooghly District, go to the Hooglily College. 

IV. — Those who can neither afford to pay high fees, nor have ever read with Hindoos, 
jf)in the Anglo- Arabic department of the Mudrussah. 

Of these four classes, the first three, more or less, gain their purposes ; but the most unfor- 
tunate are the boys of the 4th class, who lose much valuable time in doing nothing, acquire 
little knowledge, and remain poor both in purse and mind, as they were after passing the 
entrance. 

These students of the college classes, as they are called, have to road Arabic from 10 to 
1 P.M., and English from 1 to 4 p.m. This plan was a wise one had it succeeded, and would 
have produced good results. Lieutenant-Colonel Leos was well acquainted with the present 
state of Mahomedan society. For among the Mussulmans those who have a knowledge of 
English only are despised and hated by them ; but if they know English in addition to their 
knowledge of Arabic, they are much praised and respected by their co-religionists; but this 
plan has unfortunately, from several causes, proved a failure. The causes, to sum them up 
briefly are the following : — 

(1) Tlie connection of the college class with the Arabic department, and the devotion of 
much less time than necessary to it. 

(2) There is continued work for the college students from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; and since 
the study of English commences after 1 p.m., i.tf., after the study of Arabic is over, the boys 
feel drowsy and tired in the college class. 

(3) As they have to study Arabic on Sundays and English on Fridays, there is not a day 
of rest during the week, which the boys should be allowed. 

(4) Since there is not a proper college class in this Mudrussah, the parents of Maho- 
medan youths, most of whom are ignorant of English and the necessary extent of its study, 
think that the boys after passing from the highest class of the Anglo-Persian department be- 
come fully learned in English, because there is no higher class in the Mudrussah, and therefore 
do not send their children to other affiliated schools for the prosecution of further study. Now 
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if there be a proper College Class^ such guardians of the students shall come to know that their 
bojs after passing their entrance have something more to learn in the College Classes^ and will 
in that case continue their boys at the Mudrussah for the requii*ed time. 

(5) There is a want of at least two more Professors to complete the studies of the college 
elasses, and to assist Mr. Blochmann in teaching the 1st class, as well as to help him in several 
other duties which are now all performed by him. 

In my humble opinion, the following changes are necessary in the Anglo-Persian depart- 
ment : — 

(a) The abolition of vernacular from the three upper .'classes, but not Persian ; since all 
communications and correspondence among the Mussulmans are carried on by means of Persian ; 
and it is also particularly necessary for the understanding of many elementary books in Arabic, 
which are written in that language. 

{d) The infant class should be taught by a teacher appointed for it, who should have 
better assistants. 

(r) The teachers of the lower classes up to the 5th should necessarily be Mahomedans, 
who can explain the subjects taught in English in the language of their pupils. 

(^) Intermediate masters between the 5th and the 1st should be able to prepare the 
students to pass the entrance examination easily and successfully when they arrive in the let 
class. 


{e) Mr. Blochmann should be assisted by two more Professors, in order to teach the 
college classes successfully. 

(f) The college classes ought to be made independent of the Arabic department. 

{g) The college classes should be opened, as in other institutions, at 10-80 a.m., and 
closed at 3 p.m., and must be closed on Sundays. 

(;!) Scholarships ought to be granted in the college classes, at least four in each year, in 
order to enable the poorer students to continue in the college class, and not go in search of 
employments. This will also be an incentive to their close application to study. 

ij) The schooling fees must not exceed one rui)ee in the school department and should 
be in the college department. 

Some of the members of the Mahomedan Literary Society have proposed to do away with 
the college classes in the Mudrussah, and to allow the students to join the Presidency College 
at a reduced fee of one rupee. This proposal is a great injustice to the Hindoo boys, who pay 
higher fees in that college ; and is open to question on their part, that why should Mal^)med- 
ans be allowed to read with them at a reduced fee in an institution which is not especially 
endowed for the Mussulmans. Moreover, if such arrangements be actually made, the Mahomed- 
an students will be looked with contempt by the Hindoos, and treated by them as pauper 
students; and this would give rise to many disturbances. If Government wishes, as a matter 
of grace, to educate Mahomedan youths at a reduced fee, it can do so by granting them a proper 
college class in the Mudrussah, which is an institution especially endowed for them. 

The library of the Anglo-Persian department is as poor as the students themselves ; the 
addition of. valuable books will be a source of much benefit to the students who cannot afiEord to 
purchase them. 

There is also the necessity of a Principal, who should attend daily for at least two hours, 
and superintend every branch of learning in this department. 

The proposal of appointing a committee for the superintendence of the Mudrussah, as 
requested by some of the members of the Mahomedan Literary Society, dispenses with the 
otliees of the Principal and the Director of Public Instruction, and is therefore ludicrous. 

Certificates of respectability of the boys should be 7mre strict Ig observed in the Mudrussah. 

The Branch School should be remodelled like the Anglo-Persian department of the 
Mudrussah, and opened to those who cannot prove their respectability. 

The present resident moonshee should be retained for the examination of these certificates, 
since European officers cannot, and will not be able to investigate matters relative to Mahomedan 
society. 

Arabic Department , — In this department everything is accursed : the annual examinations 
are very badly conducted ; the schoolarships are awarded in a queer way ; there are no fixed 
rules for these, and some which exist are continually changed every year. The classes have 
decreased in number, and the courses in each class are so badly arranged, that I who is reading 
from three years in this department, have learnt as much as could be learnt in three months at 
home. The moonshees are so much afraid of a white face, that they dare not speak to the 
Principal for the necessary changes. The following alterations are, 1 believe, necessary in this 
department : — 

(a) To increase the number of text-books, and to change present course in tliis depart- 
ment according to the advice of the Professors of Arabic, and practical men of tlie educational 

17 a 
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line ; but not according to the proposals of some of the members of the Mahomedan Literary 

Society. 

(^) To increase the classes to eighty and to portion out Arabic literature, science, and 
Mahomedan law among them. 

(c) To have Persian as the second language in the lower four classes, and to teach 
English in the remaining four. The proposal of teaching the Bengali language by meins of 
law books is a self-evident impossibility. 

1 have no objection if Bengali be taught in the lower four classes and Urdu in the upper 
four, if time allows. 

{d) To divide the scholarships among all the classes, and to increase them if possible. 

{e) To draw rules for examinations and the bestowing of scholarships. 

(/) To appoint European examiners in conjunction with the moulvies {very important)^ 

{y) Bcligious laws, regarding marriage, divorce, prayer, inheritance, &c., must neces- 
sarily be a part of the course. 

{A) Literature, grammar, and logic ought to be read more; and arithmetic, algebra, 
history, geography, mental and moral philosophy should be introduced. 

Respectability of the students should also be observed in this department. 

There also complaints as to the trouble which the students have in getting out any books 
from the library. 

In speaking of the extra arrangements, I must say that the rooms of the college building, 
which are intended as accommodations for resident students, are chiefly occupied by Arabic 
professors, resident munshis, chuprassees and the book-selling professors. There are also com- ' 
plaints regarding privy-rooms, punkah-bearers, play-grounds, &c., which are too extensive to be 
enumerated. 

It will also be of the greatest benefit to the Mahomedans if the Arabic University course 
be taught in the mofussil schools, since the Mussulman boys, having no Arabic professor pro- 
vided for them in the zillah schools, are obliged to learn Sanscrit in the school in their vicinity. 
If an Arabic professor be appointed in every Government school in the mofussil, it will most 
undoubtedly be of the greatest advantage to all the Mahomedans of Bengal. 

The undermentioned gentlemen also second my proposals 

Abul Khair Mahomed Sidoiq, a student of the College Class, Mudrussah. 


Abdcr Rauf, 

ditto ditto 

ditto. 

Khadtur H ossein, of 1st Class, 

Anglo-Persian Department. 


Habeebar Rahman, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Moffuzzul Hossein, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Baditssra Haidar, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Wajid Hossein, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Wakilurin, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Mahomed Syud, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Abdool Arbar, 

ditto 

ditto. 

S. Syed Ali, 2nd Class, Anglo-Persian Department. 


Z. 0. Ahmud, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Dadar Baksh, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Ashruff Hossein, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Wahed Buksh, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Ameenuddeen, 2nd Class, 



Mounuddeen Ahmud, Srd Class. 



Abdul Haleem, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Abdul Hakim, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Abdul Kwwal, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Nooroodeen Mahomed, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Abdul Muqtachr, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Abdassamad, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Kafeeud Sum, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Ikiiam Ali, 

ditto 

ditto. 


&c., &c., &c., for the Anglo- Persian Department. 


From the Residents of Hooghly and ChinBurah, to C. H. Campbell, Esq., Board of Revenue, — (dated the 15th 

September 1869.) 

In accordance with an intimation given in the issue of the Loorbeen of the 28th 
ultimo, we, the Mahomedan residents of Hooghly and Chinsurah, beg to express, with your 
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permission, our opinion on the matters of study for the students of the Calcutta Mudrussah, 
humbly hoping that your honor will take it into your just consideration. 


The textbooks and the number of classes. 
Senior Classes. 


2nd Class. 


(1) Hadaya, Volume III (last half). 

(2) Tauzee (last half). 

(3) Motoul (up to Manacolto) . 

(4) Ahayal Ooloon, Volume I (from the 

beginning up to the book of Asra- 
ruttaharut). 

(5) Kootbce (List half). 

(6) Makamut Hureeree (first ten makama). 


1st Class. 

(1) Hadaya, Volume IV. 

(2) Mosullumussaboot (as far as printed). 

(8) Ahajal Ooloon, Volume II (from the 

commencement up to the book of 
Ozia). 

(4) Tarekhul Kholafa (first half) . 

(5) Hadayatal Hikmut (up to the whole). 

(6) Dewan Mottanubee. 


Junior Classes. 


2nd Class. 

(1) Sharay Vakya, Volumes I and II. 

(2) Noorul Anwar (up to Hakikatal Majaz). 

(3) laraiz Sarajia. 

(4) Mokhtasar Manee (first half). 

(5) Hadekatul Afrak (first quarter). 

(6) Tazeeb. 


IsT Class. 

(1) Hadaya, Volume III (first half). 

(2) Touzee (first half), 

(3) Mokhtasar MaDeett(last half). 

(4) Koolbee (first half). 

(5) Tareekh Ankeedee (first half). 

(6) Hindsa (first Mokala). 


Classes wherein j^r 'izes annually to be only awarded. 


2nd Class. 

(1) Kafia. 

(2) Fasool Akbaree. 

(3) Meczan Muritaque. 

(4) Hasab Monsoory, Chapter I. 


1st Class. 

(1) Sharay Mollah (up to the end of Mur- 

f ooat) . 

(2) Nufhatul Ameen, Chapter I. 

(3) Tareekh Badayatul Kooama and fia- 

dayatul Hokama. 

(4) Geography by Ruffy Budbeey. 

(5) Resalay Monsooree, Chapter I (from 

the beginning to the end of Katayan) . 


4th Class. 


3rd Class. 


(1) Jongay Soraf. 

(2) Akhlak Mohsanee. 

(3) Bostan. 

(4) Jowaruturkeeb. 


(1) Hadayatul Nohoo. 

(2) Jongay Nohoo. 

(3) Secunder Nama. 

(4) Anwarussahlee. 


In addition to the study of these Arabic sciences and literature, we recommend the study 
of the English literature and mathematics. As it is probable that by a continual honest 
study of efght years, the students may, in point of English literature and mathematics, equal, 
if not excel, the students that pass the entrance examination, so we beg that the students who 
come to pais the senior Arabic examination in the newly reformed standard may be privileged 
to loin the English college classes without undergoing any further entrance examination to 
compete for the L.A., B.A., M.A., &c., examinations in English. As it is expected that they 
will be in point of mental and moral culture equal to any B.A. or M.A., it is clear that of 
this privilege they will be more than deserving. The study of mathematics only, on which 
depends the aforesaid privilege, may be left optional with the students. The privilege of 
ap^aring in the pleadership examination for the moonsifE's and judge's courts by the junior 
and senior students be also given to them respectively. 

As the arrangements in the Hooghly Mudrussah, the junior and senior examinations 
being the same for all Mudrussahs, depend on those of the Calcutta Mudrussah, we beg that 
whatever arrangements be made in the latter be also at once made in the former. 

In conclusion, we humbly beg leave to lay before your honor some facts, which for the 
success and welfare of the Hooghly Mudrussah, and of the Maliomedan parts of the Hooghly 
College and its collegiate school exclusively, are indispensably necessary. It scarce needs 
mentioning that the Mahomedans of Bengal— we say Bengal because their cases only is 
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now uppermost in our' consideration — are very poor^ consequently they cannot afford the 
requisite expenses for the education of their children. We had been indeed affording all the 
Mahomedan students with dwellings £ood> and clothing before ; but from a few years back^ 
owing to our own narrow and strait circumstances^ we have been obliged to discontinue it. 
This at once explains the cause of the inordinate decrease of the students here. Although 
this is the chief cause of the decrease, yet there is another of no less importance. The learning 
which they acquire with much diflSculty, labour, and soledejection, owing to their depending 
wholly and entirely on the charity of others, what does it return them ? We say nothing. 
In worldly sense, their gain is but losing. Men in general do not first set themselves down to 
study so much for the study itself as for the promises of it of worldly happiness and distinc- 
tion. Our present Arabic study, circumstanced as it is, having no attraction in this way, can 
only find its students gradually decrease. Government situations, which might have been 
one grand attraction, are almost all coolly refused to our ex-Arabic students. The general 
poverty and the shutting up of public oflSces, which might have otherwise gradually removed 
the former, are the causes of the ignorance of our community in general, and of the con- 
!^e^ vient failure of this as well as of the other Mudrussah. The number of teachers of this 
Mudrussah (Hooghly), which, we believe, was twice as many as we have showm before, we now 
want by our scheme of classes and books, are brought to a great diminution by gradual 
abolitions; whether done on account of want of business or not, we defer now to make mention 
of. Suffice it to draw your honoris attention by the foregoing imperfect hints to the following 
fact : — 

That as the salaries of these abolished teachers from their respective times of abolition are 
coming continually deposited in the original surplus income fund of Hajee Mahomed 
Mohsin^s large offered-up properties, so, instead of letting them thus uselessly heaped up, it is 
highly proper and justly claimable that this surplus income fund, including the thus heaped- 
up amount of salaries, be taken en mousey and formed into a new useful fund. Let a portion 
of this be subti-acted and employed in raising or hiring a boarding-house, sufficient to give 
room to all the Mahomedan students generally, and the rest in providing there such students 
as are both poor and get no scholarship. We need not say this surplus income fund is suffi- 
eiently large to answer these demands. The necessity of such a boarding-house has been 
j)erceived, too, by one of the most enlightened and worthy Europeans, Mr. Lobb, whom we have 
been lucky enough to have as the Principal of this College for a very short period. If our 
good and beneficent Government is really willing to do some substantial good to our commu- 
let your honoris kind office in behalf of us, the poor and undone Mahomedan subjects, 
therefore draw its attention in establishing a boarding-house for the students of this Mudrussah 
and College, and in putting these {College and Mudrussah) under the direct control of an enlight- 
ened EuropeaHy who knows the Arabic language and can have interest in the welfare thereof. 
Let this be seriously observed, too, that the great departed Hajee Mahomed Mohsin intended 
his munificence for the education of the poor Mabomedans solely, and not for that of the 
Hindoos, who, being generally rich, and in the exclusive possession of almost all the high and 
low Government posts, are now in no such want whatever. It therefore should be the just 
and wise decision of our good Government to employ his munificence wholly and entirely to his 
intended purpose. It would be an object of great regret and mortification if the said muni- 
ficence do not come to the use of the poor and helpless Mahomedans in this their state of dire 
ignorance and appalling degradation. 

Under these circumstances, we, the Mahomedan inhabitants of Hooghly and Chinsurah, 
most humbly hojie and beseech your honor to have the attention of the Government effctually 
drawn to our above-mentioned essential necessities. 


From Members of the Mirzapore Mahomedan Improvement Association, — (dated Mirzapore, the 8th September 

1869 .) 

Mahomedan education has formed a topic of most eminent *pens of the present time. 
The journalists have not been idle to pour forth their remarks, and fill the heart to a breaking. 
The notice given in the Englishman ( 1 4 th ultimo) has far and near drawn attention of men of 
all colours and p^^rsuasions. Accordingly, the members of the Mirzajiore Mahomedan Improve- 
ment Association beg most respectfully to communicate their thoughts on the subject to the 
august body formed to decide the future destiny of their fellow brethren. 

The subject was discussed from two points of view: (1) what yet remains unaccomplished 
for the mofussil Mahomedans ; (2) what yet remains to be done for the Mahomedans in 
Calcutta. 

With regard to the first part of the division, they observe, with heart of grief, that not a 
single step has yet been taken to ameliorate the condition of the mofussil Mahomedans. There 
is not a single school io existence where they may resort for an elementary knowledge of their 
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own vernacular. Nor have they an easy access to the Eng^Iish instructions given in mofussil 
schools. True it is that the mofussil schools are open<.*d to all classes of men without the 
distinction of creed and colour^ but in those schools the Mahomedan lads are unfortunate in 
their choice of classic language in preparing for the entrance examination. It is needless to 
remind the learned Committee that the English being fixed, they are to choose either Sanskrit 
or Arabic for their second language. They find much difficulty to get on with the first, nor is 
there any provision for them to learn the second. To remedy these evils, th(^y beg to propose 
(1) that schools should be established in places mostly inhabited by Mussulmans to teach a little 
Persian and Urdu ; (2) that a moulvie should be appointed in each mofussil school to 
facilitate the spread of English education among the Mahomedans. Touching the second part, 
the majority of the members are of opinion that poverty takes the lead in keeping the 
Mahomedans in background. Some of the members could not safely sail through their 
scholastic career without a fatal shipwreck near the coast. As to the course which should be 
in future adopted to remove this difiiculty, they fully rely upon the wise consideration of the 
learned Commissioners. So far is certain : until that time comes when English education will 
lay a strong hold in the bosom of the most of the followers of Islam in lieu of its own intrin- 
sic absolute value, encouragement is the only inducement which may work with eff(‘ct. Who 
can deny that the guardians generally send up their children to English schools to have their 
fortune repaired ? For a while their fantastical ideas should be realized. This will further 
the cause of education in two ways : (1) many will have immediate means of advancing in the 
intellectual field, reclining on the prop thus placed for their protection ; (2) and that time can- 
not be far off when the guardians drank deep ” out of the “ Pierian spring ” will have an 
unquenchable thirst to have tbeir children drunk Time works wonders I Happy is the 
man who lives to see his brethren raised at least to the same level with the Hindoos ! 

The choice of the locality of the Mudrussali and Collingah branch school is not a happy 
one ; both the institutions are situated in the same quarter, in consequence of which a large 
portion of the boys undergo much difficulty. What provisions would meet the difficulty, they 
are not aware of. With reference to the arrangement of Mudrussali, the members beg to stati 
that the Arabic and the Anglo- Persian department should have no connection with each other. 
Two classes more, as in days of old, may be added to the Arabic department. The student 
should learn different branches of science in Arabic, in addition to which they may read 
English literature as their second language. The present mode of teaching is not at all 
convenient. Piofessional system should be introduced. • 

As to the Anglo-Persian department, it is evident that L.A. and B.A. candidates should 
read as much of Arabic as is required by the University, else their prospect of getting scholar- 
ships is ftr ever sealed by the laws of university. Besides, other Government colleges, in or 
out of the town, should be opened to them with a fee of a rupee or two. The branch scliO( 1 
should be visited by the Principal as often as Mudrussali, so that no irregularity may cree]) 
into it. 

Lastly, it is said that all nations shew a kind of reluctance to intermingle with other 
nations ; thus the English gentlemen of breed and blood never allow their children to inter- 
mingle with the natives. If it hold good with respect to the English, it will do more s ) 
with regard to a nation wrapped up in their prejudices. Hence, of necessity it must be admit- 
ted that the Mahomedan lads will never be glad to receive instructions from the Hindoos ; and 
the lower four teachers can never be Hindoos, as they are to give explanation in Urdu. 

Hoping this will meet the favourable consideration of the learned Committee upon one 
stroke of wdiose pen depends the future destiny of the poor Mahomedans, &e., &e. 


\Tfanslation from Versian?^ 

To the Members of the Committee appointed for investij^ating the affairs of the Calcutta Government Mudrussah. 

We, the students of the Arabic department of the Calcutta Mudrussah, are geatly indebted 
to the Government for the favours whicdi have been shewn to us in having appointed you 
(the Committee) for investigating into the affairs of the Mudrussali, and suggesting means for 
it. The points of our present failings have been very satisfactorily and thoroughly investigated 
into by you, after gathering the opinions of the teachers of the Mudrussah, as well as of 
other private teachers and official Mahomedan and Cliri.stian gentlemen of this town, with 
regard to our mode of education and advancement of our present backward state of life. 

We are highly obliged to you for the trouble you have taken for our welfare, and expect 
that through your patronage higher posts would be conferred upon us by the Government. 

Our reason for submitting this ajiplication to you is, that you may guard against the 
opinions of those who are not well acquainted with the mode of education and what will be 
more convenient for the students; and therefore we, the students of the Arabic department 
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of the Calcutta Mudnissah, agrreeing in our humble opinions, have the honor to submit to 
your valuable presence the following proposals, comprised in several heads. The proposals are 
as follow : — 

(I) That if the English study in the Arabic department appear very advantageous, it 
should not cause to introduce any change in the Arabic study but rather several Arabic books 
on business and on religious affairs should be increased with the increase of classes, as 
existed in former days, so that we may very desirously try to acquire the knowledge of the 
Arabic and English languages. And if you be pleased to establish a law class, studied in 
Sengali in the Arabic department of the Mudrussah, it would serve for two purposes, 

the knowledge of the Bengali itself, as well as the knowledge of the Government laws, which 
will enable us to transact business of the Government. 

(*2) Tliat those students of the Arabic department who will obtain the certificates of the 
senior examination, and have attended the law lectures, may be favoured with the allowance 
of pleading in the courts of Principal Sudder Ameens and lower Judges^ Courts; and those who 
pass the junior examination and attended the law lectures be permitted to plead in the courts 
of Sudder Ameens, Moonsiffs, and to be mooktears in the offices of Collectors and Magistrates, 
as the students of this Mudrussah were in former time favoured with the posts of kazeeships, 
moofteeships, pleaderships, moonsiffships, sudder ameenships, deputy magistrateships, &c. 

(3) The restriction of age to a certain period till which we can only be allowed to pro- 
secute our studies in the Mudrussah (Arabic department) has been much detrimental to our 
interest ; for the period for which we are allowed to remain in the Mudrussah will expire, in 
the case of several of us, at the close of the present and next year. We, therefore, crave the 
special indulgence of the commission to recommend for our stay four years more in the 
Mudrussah, so as to enable us to draw the benefit accruing from the reorganisation of the 
Mudrussah. 

(4J Those who obtain scholarships, in the lower classes, and are promoted to the higher 
classes, may be allowed to retain them if they obtain the number fixed for the purpose; so 
they may taste the fruit of their labour and hard study, provided that the time for which they 
are tenable has not expired. 

(5) Those who successfully pass the examination, but do not get the stipends owing to the 
paucity of the number of scholarships, may be favoured with certificates efiuivalent to those of 
the scholarship-holders, as it is a general rule observed in all the colleges and schools. 

/6) As the students of the Arabic department are generally poor, and come here from 
distant places, we beg, therefore, that we may be exempted from the payment of the schooling 
fees, like those of our predecessors in former time, although most of them were sons of rich 
men. * 

(7) We beg to represent that the number of scholarships for the Arabic department may 
never, under any circumstances, be decreased ; for now-a-days in every year many of us who 
attain the marks fixed get none at all, simply because they are not available. We, therefore, 
hope that the commission will be pleased to recommend to the Government for an increase in 
the number of scholarships for this department. 

(8) As to the learning of English, we most respectfully and humbly beg to suggest that 
we may be allowed to learn English literature and grammar, which will be quite sufficient for 
our peforming the court business and translating from one language to another ; but arith- 
metic, algebra, history, and philosophy, we may be allowed to learn in Arabic, as it will be 
more easy and less irksome to do so. 

(9) After finishing our education in the Mudrussah we may l^e favoured with separate 
certificates of proficiency in the Arabic, English, and Bengali languages, which will be a passport 
to our aggrandizement in the official world. 

(Ji>) The scholarships, either junior or senior, may be given to us according to our quali- 
fications in Arabic, irrespective of our progress in other languages ; for the rewards and prizes, 
all ample in the Arabic department, are awarded only for proficiency in the Arabic language 
and literature. Moreover, it has been openly expressed by you that the study of Arabic is 
compulsory, and that of others optional. 

(II) It will be, indeed, doing a great favour if all the appointments of Arabic Professor- 
ship, moonsiffship, and tcachcrsliips in every college, school, &c., are reserved for certificate- 
holders of this Mudrussah. 

(12) The Government has shewn great indulgence and justice in establishing an Arabic 
Mudrussah for the Mussulmans; this act of Government induces us to believe that it has not 
the remotest intention of interfering with the religion of any nation under its benevolent 
sway. The Mussulmans have no other institution but the Mudrussah where they may acquire 
the Arabic language. Moreover we, Mahomedans, do not see any other place of learning but 
Mudrussah where we can strictly observe and adhere to our religious precepts. 
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(13) We humbly beg to suggest that the following books selected by us be introduced 
in the proposed eight classes of Arabic department^ for one cannot be reckoned and recognized 
as^ learned in the Mahomedan society unless he is well read in those books of literature and 
science. 

(14) We propose that the study of Arabic, Persian, and Bengali, be restricted from the 
8th to the 5th class ; and that of Arabic, English, and law in Bengali, from the 4th to 
the 1st. 


List of books selected for the eight classes of Arabic BepartmenL 


Number of 
CloBBes. 

Arabic Books. 

Pc rsian Books. 

English. 

8th 

(1) Meezan Serf, (2) Moonshaeb, (3) Surf 
Meer, (4) Tusreef, (5) Zubdah, (6) Hadajate 
Surf. • 

(1) Akhlaq Mohsnee, (2) Quader Rou- 
shan Alee, (3) Amanulla Hosainee. 

W hatever 
books be fix* 
ed. 

7tb 

(1) Mceat Amel, (2) Asul Jomul, (3) Datimma, 
(4i) Shurha Meeatamul, (6) Nahomeer, (6) 
Mirhaulawah. 

(1) Sabqat Naseree (1st half), (2) Secun- 
dernameb (one-fourth). 

Ditto. 

6th 

Sth 

(1) Faaool Akbaree, (2) Hadayatunnah, (3) 
Meezaii Muntiq. 

(1) Kafeea, (2) Shurhatahzeeb, (3) Nafhatul- 
aniun (Chapter I), (4) Hisab Munaooree, 
(5) Alf^ebra. 

(1) Sabqat Naseree (2nd half), (2) Anwar 
Sohylee (one-fourth.) 

(1) Allamee (first half of the 1st vo- 
lume.) 

Ditto. 

4th 

(1) Shurha Yaqaya (Ist volume), (2) Faratz 
(whole), (3) Shurbamullah, (4) Shafeca I 
(whole), (5) Qutbee (first half), (6) Tareekh- 
ibna-Qateeba. 

Bengali should be oommenced and also 
law (if be allowed.) 

Ditto. 

3rd 

8 

(1) Shurha Vaqaya (2nd volume,) (2) Nooral- 
Anwar (up to Hraf), (3) Mookhtasur Maa- 
nee (funna 1st) t. e., part I, (4) Qutbee 
(2nd half), (5) Tareekhal Khalafa (up to 
history Banee-Ummia), (6) Geometry (3 
Books), <7) Sub-4-Moal-laqa (whole.) 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto. 

2nd 

(1) Hodaya (Chapter lY), (2) Mookhtasur 
Maanee (2nd half)» (3) Towseeh (up to 
buhsasunrut), (4) Hadayatubllikmut, (5) 
Maqamat Hazeeree (half), (6) Mulla Hassa, 
(7) Tushree-hal-Aflak. 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto. 

1 

1st 

(1) Hadaya (Chapter III), (2) Touzeeh (2nd 
half), (3) Shafai Qozee Ayaz, (4) Mussulum- 
mussabooh (as far as printed), (5) Molanm- 
bheh (one-fourth of the chapter,) (6) Sal- 
leem with Hamdulla, (7) Aqayorda Nasafee, 
(8) Mataol (as far as printed). 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto. ^ 


We have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants. 


Students of the First 

Abdur Rawoof. 
Bakaniuddeen. 

Ahmud Alee. 

Akber Alee. 
Nizomuddeen. 


Class — 

Valayut Hossein. 
Mahomed Yaqoob. 
Mustapizuer ILibman. 
Abdur Rasheed. 

Altai Alee. 


Students op the Second Class — 


Mahomed Abdussamad, 
Hussan Ailee. 

Abdul Karreem. 
Mahomed Soveenee. 
Rameezooddecn. 

Abdul Jaleel. 


Razeeul Haq. 
Mahomed Ishaq. 
Abdul Motec. 
Abdul Hameed. 
Mooteeur Rahman. 
Kaleemur Kahmao, 


Students op the Third 

Mahomed Abdurauf. 
Mahomed Baquer. 
Mahomed Huueef. 
Sameeoddeen. 

Tofoul Alice. 

Mahomed Omer. 
Ibsanoolla. 

Amjad Allee. 


Class— 

Mahomed Abdul Azeez II. 
Mahomed Haslieer. 
Karamiit Alee. 

Imam Shareef. 

N oorazzama. 

M ahouied A mcenulla. 
Oolam Surwar. 

Walee Mahomed. 


Nooral Haq. 

Mahomed HamoeduIIa. 
Khalleebur Rahman. 
Mahomed Ashrut. 


Haahmat A lee. 
Wasseemiiddeeii. 
Mahomed Hameedullah 
Mafeezur Rahman. 


Ramzeeuddeeu 

Basheerullah. 

Fuzleer Rahman. 
Mahomed Qamarallee. 
Abdul Azeez. 
Nadirooddeen. 

Abdul Alev. 


18 
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Students of the Fourth Class— 


Hadyat Alee. 

Abdul Baree II. 

Irshad Aloe. 

Abdul Hamocd. 

Abdul Lateef. 

Nahomed Ashan. 

Muzbur Alee. 

Mahomed Abdur Rahman. 
Abdul Alee. 


Ismat Alee. 

Abdnl Baree I. 
Mahomed Aeem. 
Ameeriiddecn. 
Mahomed HosseiD. 
Abdul Haleem. 
Mahomed Ismaeel. 
B^aharatullah. 
ilufeeuddeeu. 


Students of the Fifth Class — 

Mahomed. 

Waizuddeen. 

Fuzlur Rahman. 

Abdul Ghafoor. 

Abdul Kareem. 

Abdul Hakeem. 

Nazir Alee. 

Safar Alee. 

Abdul Baree. 


Ambar Alee. 
Abdul Baree. 
Abdullah. 

Gholam Rahman. 
Gholam Sobhaii. 
Abdul Hameed. 
Mahomed ^lee. 
Ahmed. 

Ahmed Hossein. 


Airar Alee. 
Ameenuddeen. 
Amanut Alee. 
Rumzan Alee. 
Abdul Kareem. 
Abdul Haleem. 
Abdul Hameed. 
Fazul Huck. 
Abdul Kareem II. 


Munsoir Ahmad. 
Mofeezur Rahman. 
Ahdullah. 

Abdur Rahman. 
Kitabuddeen. 
llahee Baksh. 
Abdul Azeez. 


Abdul Khaleq. 


[Translation from PenianJ] 

From Abdool Kubiu, Elachipur, a well-wisher of his co-religionists, to the Members of the liludrussah 
Commission, — (dated the 12th September 18G9.) 

Is WITH DUB DEFEREN'CK SUBMITTED : 

Tliat the respectable Mahomedans of these parts have been so completely shut out from 
the paths of gain and lucre, and reduced so low in the eyes of their contpmjx)raries, by the 
severities of unfavourable time and the diflSculties of ill luck from some time, that ^hey are 
now suffering under the most abject humiliation, and feelings of the most agonising contrition. 
I do not say that this miserable and distressed condition of my co-religioniirts is owing to the 
want of due care and attention on the part of our rulers (may this just Government last for 
ever !), but rather the i)rescnt just and bountiful Government has never been negligent as to 
the adoption of proper means for the promotion of our present and future welfare. It has 
always been our well-wisher, and has always kept in view the elevation of my co-religionists 
to high ranks and honourable positions. The editor of the Doorbeen has, with his masterly 
pen, well described and accounted for all these misfortunes, my co-religionists in their being 
unsuccessful in every quarter, notwithstanding all these favours, forbearances, and rewards 
and considerations on the part of Government, .His writings exactly agree with what I 
would say. I fully concur with his description. Regarding this subject, the Mahomedans 
of this district of Rungpore have forwarded a petition, suggesting good arrangement and 
proper reorganisation concerning the Mudrussah, to the Secretary to the Mahomedan Literary 
Society, the protector and well-wisher of the Mahomedan community; probably he has by 
this time submitted it to the mernbers of the Commission (may their prosprity last for ever !). 
Whatever has been urged on and requested by them is also requested by me. I strongly hope 
and firmly believe that the conditions and terms of the ptition forwarded on tlie 25th August 
will be approved and granted. Two seminaries have been founded in this country — espcially 
for the education of the Mahomedan youth of respctable families of this country, one by the 
celebrated and iiiC()mi)arable one, the Viceroy and Minister, Hoii'ble Warren Hastings, the 
former Governor (General), and the other by the liberality of my co-religionists, the late Mirza 
MaliommeJ Mohsin. Since the fouudaticgi of these two institutions, Mahomedans of all parts 
of the country have been receiving their education in them. Gradually the Calcutta Mudrussah 
became greatly altered as a place of education of the Mahomedans, and with respet to the 
object which its magnanimou.s founder had in view. 

The Hooghly College, which was originally founded in a Mahomedan fashion, has now 
become a place of education for people other than Mahomedans ; and it can be said with truth 
that that seminary of Mahomedan education has now become a place of education of the 
Hindoos. We have two objections in this matter : Isf^ so long that the Hindoo College was 
the Hindoo College, we Mahomedans were excluded from it. Why then a college founded bv 
us, and on our own account, should be a place of resort for people other than ourselves. 

-The two liberal and high-minded gentlemen, the originators of these two institu- 
tions, founded them especially for the education of Mahomedans, and the object of these 
two distinguished founders was to enable the Mahomedans of the various parts of the country 
to acquire learning of higher order, without being troubled with cares and anxieties respecting 
their board and lodging and the means of their daily bread; that the Mahomedans may 
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distin^fuish themselves and become favourites of Government by acquiring religious and secular 
learning through the liberality and honest intentions of those liberal and high-minded gentle- 
men for a long time ; the most sanguine hopes of the Mahomedans were fulfilled. But since 
a few days the simoons of failure and the whirlwinds of ill success have changed the condition 
of the Mahomedans — As an unfruitful tree is irksome to the gardener/^ The cause of this is, 
that the arrangements in both the Mudrussahs have been made quite in opposition to the good 
motives and objects of the founders of the two unrivalled institutions. Discussions in these 
respects require a certain length, and thereby become painful for the readers to peruse. But 
since silence respecting the principal object at the time of favour and reward betrays ignorance, 
therefore I petition and request the favour of the members of the Commission that the arrange- 
ment in both the Mudrussahs be made in accordance with the wishes and objects of the founders, 
so that the children of respectable Mahomedans, particularly of this country, being furnished 
with their place of residence and their food and drink, without cares or anxieties, may, by 
acquiring knowledge for distinguishing right from wrong and learning the sciences of Govern- 
ment, be favoured with the best reward and highest honours by the ruling authorities. First of 
all, freedom from cares and anxieties respecting board and lodging is necessary for regular 
prosecution of the studies. These two things ought to be first provided for. For, when there 
is no fixed means of support, perplexity is the result ; and nothing can be expected from the 
perplexed. I therefore petition that, like the former arrangement of the Mudrussah, a certain 
sum of money be allotted to a number of students for their boarding expenses. Probably the 
sum thus spent will be between rupees seven or five per head ; it is not necessary to give stipends 
or scholarships ; rewards in the shape of books and titles will be sufficient. Mahomedan children 
of resi^ectable families, owing to the pennilessness of their parents and other friends on whom 
they dei)end for assistance, have been reduced to such stringent circumstances, that it is now 
become quite beyond their power to defray their edueational expenses nay, starvation is their 
lot. Should it please the members of the Committee to take my humble request into favourable 
consideration, and order for a certain sum as the means of subsistence for the beginners of the 
Mudrussah students, then the Mahomedan children of my country will readily avail themselves 
of the opportunity for learning English and Arabic. Good results will ensue, and members of 
the Commission will be gratified to see the results of their vigilanee and arrangements, and the 
Mahomedans will for ever pray for them. 

Another number of students should, without getting any fixed amount of stipends from 
the Mudrussah fund, be permitted to read in the Mudrussah (as free students) without payAg 
anything, so that they may take their abode somewhere out of the Mudrussah premises, and 
prosecute their studies for their own good (or elevation), and acquire high learning of the 
time. There should be an English library like the Arabic one in each of these institutions ; 
and there ought to be in these libraries eopies of the standard and other useful books taught 
in the Mudrussah. Those students who would be unable to buy the books which they would 
be required to read, will take such books from the Government library by giving receipts for 
them, and after having done with them, will return them to the library. Then this apparent 
difficulty wull be probably greatly removed. In the Arabic department this practice of taking 
out books from the library and returning them lias obtained from a long time. In both the 
institutions foundation should be laid for teaching up to all the higher grade examinations of 
the present time, so that the students of both the in-^titulions may get the oj)portunity of 
acquiring learning of the most elementary,, and of the highest degree of M.A. from those two 
institutions ; and there shall be no necessity for them to remove from one place to another, and 
they may acquire success and the fruits of their exertions from their first places [of eduction] ; 
and that there may remain no longer any anxiety in their minds as to the joining of other 
institutions after the entrance examination ; and as the case was formerly in the old Arabic 
department, no tuition and examination fees ought to be taken from the students of any class, 
in keeping with the intentions of the founders, so that there may enter no anxieties in the 
minds of the students of both the institutions respecting the payment, of the tuition and examin- , 
ation fees. In the two Mudrussahs uo other teachers should be ap]>()inted than learned Maho- 
medans and learned and honest Europeans. From the very commencement two causes appear 
to have contributed to the decay of the Mahomedans : (I.v/) Poverty and want of patronage of 
the Mahomedans of this country ; so that the -Mahomedan children are unable to afford their 
• Mudrussah exj^nditures, and so they are unable U gain their object successfully. They have 
nothing to eat, how can they read. {2n(Uj/) In the zillah schools of Bengal, in most of them, 
nay in each of them, from the first to the last, there are teachers of a race different from the 
two mentioned above. Those worthies, the teachers, show paternal affections to children of 
their own race, and take pains in educating them as much as possible. True, teachers shoulil 
be kind like fathers ; but those worthies, the tcjicliers of the schools in Bengal, arc so only 
towards the children of their own race. Owing to this want of kindness and affection on the part 

lb A 
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of the teachers of the Bengal zillah schoolsj many Maliomedan and English boys have not been 
able to gain their object ; and those whose parents can afford it, leave the zillah schools and go 
to Calcutta or Hooghly. But there are only a few Mahomedans who are well off. While the 
poor remain quiet, and their number is very great. If by this new arrangement teachers other 
than European and Mahomedan be appointed in the two Mabomedan institutions, then we shall 
fare as before. Therefore I request that in these two institutions of ours, teachers of no other 
race should be appointed except European and Mahomedan gentlemen of deep learning, since 
the great objeet ot* the two well-wishers of the Mahomedans, the two founders of the two Mud- 
russahs, was to enable them to make their way to the chief places in the administration of the 
country, therefore it is requested that each of the two Mudrussahs be constituted into but one 
Anglo-Arabic department. There is no necessity of giving separate education. Every student 
should learn Knglish and Arabic at one and the same time. English and Arabic should be 
taught simultaneously. Success will be attained then. The existing system of the Mudrussah 
ought to be reformed in this manner. 

It is not unknown that there are three great final or ultimate objects of education : lit^ 
perfection of self by means of morals and curbing the passions ; 2ndy recognition of right and 
knowledge of God ; 3rdy a close approach to Government by acquiring the language of the 
i-uling authorities, which is the means of attaining to, or living in easy circumstances among 
rich neighbours. 

Nobody can do this. Yet, notwithstanding this acknowledgment, since some time 
literature has been taught in both the Mudrussahs to a greater extent than it was ever been the 
practice formerly. Nay, now-a-days, religious books have been excluded, and bitoks of litera. 
lure arc taught. 

It is an utter absurdity to teach literature. There is neither any religious nor any secular 
good in literature. Teaching this subject is nothing but mere waste ot time for the students. 
It will be well if retaining only the Dewani Mutanabbi, other books of this subject be dis. 
continued ; and in place of these, other books of religious and secular subjects be introduced. 
Even the teaching of Dewani Mutanabbi should be left to the last examination of the students. 
The former students of the Mudrussah did not read so much or literature; still the students of 
latter times have not turned out more learned than they. Also in this country there is no 
necessity ot writing Arabic, nor is it the language of Government. Why then should a 
thorough training in this most absurd and useless subject be desired by sensible men. The 
students will acquire proficiency in history by reading English. 

Mudrussah is not the place of teaching Urdu, the vernacular language of us, the Maho- 
medans. The few idiomatic expressions of this language can be easily learnt by those Maho. 
medans who may desire it. Its alphabetical letters and grammar are not different from those of 
the Persian and Arabic languages. There is no necessity of going to the door of a teacher for 
this Urdu. Instruction in Urdu ought to be altogether abolished from both of the Mudrussahs, 

I have never heard of Urdu being taught in a Mudrussah. . 

Mahomedans ought to learn a little of Persian, so as to be able to read and write in it. 
Respectable Mahomedans teach a little of Persian to their children during the interval that 
elapses between their commencing with the alphabet and joining the Mudrussah. In con- 
sideration of this, it is proper that in one or two of the lower classes of the Anglo-Arabic 
department, those books of Arabic grammar should be taught to the children of my co- 
religionists which are written in the Persian language. This much teaching of Persian in the 
Mudrussah will be sufficient for them. More than that will be useless. But the entrance 
examination ought to be in the Shafeeah, Kafeeah, Fowaidi-zyaya, Kala-o-Koolo and Meezani 
Muntik. From the time that the study of the useless books have been introduced into the 
Mudrussah, many weighty evils have presented themselves in the acquisition of sound learning 
in the subjects desired. It ought to be reorganized in the way that was chalked out by the 
learned men of the former times of the Mudrussah. I think it will be exceedingly well if the 
following books be introduced and taught in the Mudrussah : — For instance, in etymology and 
syntax, Shafeeah, Kafeeah, and Fowaidi-zyaya. In rhetoric, Mookhtissur and Motawal. 
In Mahomedan law, the first part of Shureh-Vikaya and the latter part of Hedaya. In the 
principles of Mahomedan law, Noorul-Anwar and Touzeeh. In logic, Shureh-Tuhzeeb and 
Kootbee, with Meer and Moollah Jallal. In philosophy, Myboozee and Sadra. It will be very 
well if in the first class of the Anglo-Arabic department, Mosul lumoossoboot and Meer Zahed . 
be joined with Dewani Mutanabbi. Other subjects, as arithmetic, geometry, and the like, will 
be learnt by reading English, and it is unnecessary to learn one subject twice. First of all, two 
things should be always kept in view in remodelling the Mudrussah ; (1) the appointment of a 
highly respectable, well-behaved, and religious gentleman as superintendent to watch over the 
students of both the Mudrussahs, so that respectable Mahomedans may feel no anxieties in 
entrusting their boys to his care, and so that they may feel quite easy in their minds respecting 
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the safety of their children and the formation of their character ; and that they be nuder 
no apprehension of their children falling in bad (literally heterogeneous)' company. As the 
praetice was before, none should be admitted in the Mudrussah without due enquiry respect- 
ing their birth and parentage ; and none should be admitted in the Mudrussah except children 
of respectable Mahomedan families. If such be the case, they will probably then be able to 
carry the palm of success by their assiduity and exertions. This enquiry into family respecta- 
bility should be made over to a distinguished and respectable well-wisher of the Mahomedans- 
What more shall I write ? 


From Stud A&ieeb Hossein, PerRonal Afleifttant to CommiHsioTier of the Bhaagulpore Division, to C. IT. 
Campbell, Eiiq., c.s., J. Sutcliffe, Esq., M. A., and Mouivie Abdool Luteef, Khan Bahadooe, — 
(dated Biiau$;ulpore, the 9th September 1869.) 

Understanding that the Commission appointed to report on the state of the Maho- 
medan education in connection with the working of the Calcutta Mudrussah, of which you 
constitute the honorable members, has been pleased to invite opinion from the outside public 
interested in the cause of Mahomedan education, I beg leave to avail myself of the privilege 
by making the following observations. 

2. I approach the task with extreme diffidence, as the want of a personal knowledge of the 
internal working of the above institution makes ^me entertain a sincere distrust of my own 
capability to discuss this important subject so well as several experienced and competent 
persons around you might do it. 

3. It will be superfluous in me to try your patience with a delineation of the past history 
of tlie Mudrussah, as it has been so exhaustively dwelt upon in some of the Calcutta native 
papers, and has undoubtedly come out before you, in its complete form, in course of the enquiry 
held by the Commission. I should therefore confine my suggestions to the future working of 
tlie institution. 

4. The consideration of the above subject resolves itself into the following questions : — 

ht , — \^'heiher it is desirable to educate the Mahomedans of Bengal exclusively in the 

Arabic sciences and literature; if not, how can the course of their study be advantageously 
regulated. 

SiuL — In case the English study is resolved upon, is it desirable.to do away with the exist- 
ing Arabic class and to raise the standard of the Anglo- Persian department? ^ 

Srd, — In case it is decided to retain the Arabic department, is any reform needed in the 
modes of teaching and its standard. 

hi qiintion , — I think the solution of this question depends more on the policy of 
Government than on the wishes of the students themselves. If the national inclination, natural 
desire, and religious language of the Mahomedans are consulted, they will decidedly pi’efer 
being taught in their own classics, provided the same benefit as regards their future prospects 
may be accorded to them as was given them in olden days, when a certificate of high profici- 
ency in the Arabic was the surest passport to the Government service. In fact, the Mud- 
imssah was the chief supplier of the high ranks in the Government employ, while since the last 
twenty-five years there has been a perceptible change in the policy of Government, and the door 
of the Government services has been virtually closed against those unacquainted with the 
English. In short, if the Government condescends to allow its Mahomedan subjects to be 
taught in their own languages, the first step in that direction will be to open out to the 
graduates of the Mudrussah the same prospects as regards their future career which their 
predecessors of the olden days had. It will be presumptuous in me to advise the Government 
what course to adopt. This question is intimately connected with the great problem of estab- 
lishing vernacular universities, which is pending before the Indian Government. My own 
opinion is, that the task of civilizing Her Majesty's subject in India, which is the highest 
object of England in governing this country, can best be performed by giving them a liberal 
English education, and thereby allowing them every facility to visit the chief European cities 
to complete their education and to realize there by ocular demonstration what they read here 
in books. Even the realization of the idea of a vernacular university largely depends on the 
natives, especially the Mahomedans, acquiring a complete knowledge of the English without 
which they cannot translate the European standard and other scientific and useful books 
required for the university curriculum, and for the future study which a passed student 
absolutely stands in need of after his university career. Under the above circumstances, I am 
decidedly for continuance of the English education in the Mudrussah. 

2nd question. — I would do away with the Arabic class as an exclusive department, for 
in my opinion the overwhelming majority of the students are willing to regulate the course of 
their study so as to keep pace with the signs of time by being taught in Arabic in conjunction 
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with the English language. But the Mudrussah cannot go on without the Arabic study^, 
not only brcause it is the language highly respeoted by Mahomedans^ but because the Arabic 
has been fixed as one of the standard languages requisite for the University entrance examina- 
tion and the art and honor examinations. I would therefore amalgamate the present Arabic 
class with the Anglo-Persian department, and would raise the standaixl of the latter depart- 
ment to that of the Hooghly College in both the English and the rernacular course of 
studies. 

3rd question, — 1 have already said that I am not for the retention of an exclusive Arabic 
department, but an amalgamated one. As to the modes of teaching, I cannot help thinking 
that they are very much defective indeed, and are adopted pretty much on the same plan as 
that carried on in private muktubs, and which is surely the weakest point of the native teach- 
ing. 1 am of opinion that the tuition in Arabic should be confined to the literature, in which 
I, of course, include grammar and the Mahomedan law boobs. I think that it would be a 
great relief to avoid the retention of so many cumbrous books on grammar as are being taught 
in the Mudrussah ; a few comprehensive treatises on grammar might be substituted for them. 
For elementary books, I would strongly recommend the introduction of those compiled by Moulvie 
Obedoollah of the Hooghly College. For the books on literature, I think the present standard 
books, with Ujubool Ojah and Nufhutool Yemun would serve the purpose. For Mahomedan 
law books, I would chiefly mention Sharah Weqayah, Hedayah, Furraiz, Shureefya, and a 
book on jurisprudence, such as Jumioor Roomooz, or Ebadatt of Sharah Weqayah and Maam- 
latt of Hedyah will do away with the necessity of reading any other book on jurispiudence- 
1 would entirely do away with the books on logic or in Balaghutt. In Persian department, I 
would chiefly confine its study to a few books on literature. 

Apologizing for the lengthiness of this letter. 


From ABDUSsninrn and Zaynud-deen Hubbein Ahmud, to C. H. ICampbell, Esq., Member of the Bevenue 

Board, Calcutta. 

The Mahomedans, in comparison to the rising Hindoos, are sinking fast. 

This is solely owing to their long neglect of English education. 

They are from a long time left to themselves, neglected by the Government. They are 
now reduced to such a stqte that their present position deserves some kind of pity from their 
rule|^. 

Their backwardness in English study is the result of the difficulties and the inconveniences 
they are to contend with in their progress, and the discouragement they receive when they, 
after the unspeakable troubles of long, long years, have successfully passed the highest Univer- 
pity examinations. Recommendation being the reigning principle of the day, and all the high 
oSices having been filled up by the Hindoos, the Mahomedans (who have very few to recommend 
for them), after taking the degrees, find themselves in no better a position in the world than 
what they had been had they left their studies just after passing the entrance examination. 
Of the few Mahomedans who have taken their degrees, only one, we see, is rewarded with a 
deputy magistracy ; the others are either the writers of R30 or the teachers of RJjO, &c. 
Had the labours of these persons been properly rewarded, numbers would have, unmindful of the 
troubles and difficulties, followed their examples. But there is no hope ; and where there is 
no hope, there is no exertion and as long as the Government will not show any mark of spe- 
cial altention towards them, they are sure to make indifferent progress, since it is a natural fact 
that unless high hopes are held out, none in the world wishes to take unnecessary troubles. 

Encouraged by your late advertisement, we have the honour to submit a brief sketch of the 
present state of the Mudrussah, expecting that it may excite enquiry to some facts which had 
not attracted your attention or miglit have escaped your notice. We further humbly ofEer a 
few suggestions, which, however poor and frivolous may seem in their appearance, some of 
them are of highest importance and indispensably necessary to promote the interest of the 
Mahomedan community. 


MUDRUSSAH. 

There arc two departments — the upper, or the Arabic department, and the lower, or the 
Anglo-Persian dej)artment. 

The Arabic department,— In this department the students study simply Arabic literature. 
There were formerly eight classes, and the scientific books were systematically taught ; but as the 
old, teachers died, none vras employed in their places, so the classes were reduced to five, and the 
scientific books, under the colour of false philosophy, are taken away.* Even the study of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry is stopped. 
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The students are generally of full age, scarcely under eighteen. They are almost always 
from good families but of narrow fortune. They come from the districts of Lower Bengal— 
Chittagong, Sylhet, Mymensing, Dacca, &c. 

The object of these students are purely religious, or Amidst the swains to shew their 
book-learned skill and gain credit. They have hopes in no other way to prove useful either 
to themselves or lo the community, because there is no Government office in which their service 
is preferred to one who knows a little of English. There are 28 scholarships for this depart- 
ment; 4 of B.20, 18 of R15, and 16 of K8. 

The learned teachers died away and the new persons have taken their places; these are 
not BO learned as the deceased were, and they do not know the sciences. The manner of their 
teaching is very defective, — of their management, is more so. 

In one class the students are forced to continue for three or four years. Many keep away 
from the lecture-room during the fixed hours. 

Neither the Head Professor nor the Principal regularly visits these classes and enforce 
order. 

The time of their study is from 10 to 2; some students who join the Arabic department 
after passing the entrance are to come down to the Anglo- Persian department to study English 
at 1 o’clock. 

A few words concerning these students. — During the year 1865, or ere that, an extra class 
was formed to teach the boys who had passed the entrance ; about six or seven boys joined the 
class. The head master being paid a handsome allowance per month, he would continue till 5 p.m. 
The class was, in fact, merely a formal force. The Mudrussah then not being affiliated to the 
Calcutta University, the students, after lingering for some years, found the folly of their further 
continuance. Some thought it prudent to join some other colleges while others preferred to 
remain in the Arabic department. About two years after, suddenly one day the Gazette announced, 
to the utmost delight of the Mahomedan community, the affiliation of the Mudrussah. 

The students again flocked ; the classes were formed ; new teachers wei-e added, but the 
boys were forced to begin with the three years’ course instead of the two years’ one (according 
to the rules of the University). This curious arrangement would bar them from gaining the 
senior scholarships, and oblige them to sacrifice one year ; and yet a good attention was not 
paid to make a better arrangement. The expected result soon appeared. The classes melted 
away by degrees ; and who would continue under such circumstances ? But yet one did so for 
a period of no less than six years before he could complete the second year’s course, or bec^e 
competent to go to the examination. He had lately left the institution with a situation. 

One had joined the Mudrussah from some other college, but the Anglo-Persian department 
totally neglected to lend him any substantial assistance. Notwithstanding this discouragement^ 
the gentleman competed, but he could not pass. During the last year, six boys have passed 
from the Mudrussah and two from the brauch school ; but none of them have been admitted 
here; of whom some have altogether left their study, and others have joined the other 
colleges. 

Two resident moonshees are here : one serves as a writer, and the other as a guard or ser- 
jeant. The library is not in a good order, though there are many rare and valuable works. A 
few rooms are allowed to the boarders. These rooms are kept in a very filthy state. There are 
some inferior offices of whom I need not mention. 

The annual examination of this department is conducted by the Principal and the exami- 
ners appointed by him. 

The Lower department. — It is an ordinary school. It contains eight classes. The object 
of this department is to give instructions in English, Persian, and Vernacular languages to the 
young Mahomedaiis of good families ; elementary course of Arabic has also lately been com- 
menced. 

The students are to study at the same time English, Persian, Arabic, Bengali, besides 
general mathematics, history, and geography. Those who do not choose Bengalee, may go on 
with Urdu. 

Tlie students are generally from six to eighteen years of age. Although a formal chara^ 
futnamah is essentially required, yet bad extraction in no small a number had succeeded to 
creep into the institution. 

The students of this department are generally from the families who have something to 
• eat, yet a lot of starving can be picked up. 

Many of these boys belong to the Calcutta families, but a greater number travels from 
the mofussil (Behar, Orissa, and Lower Bengal). 

1 his being the only institution fit to impart education to the Mahomedans, the object 
of the parents in placing their sons here is that they have a thorough education in English and 
the sciences along with their favourite languages [viz., Persian and Arabic), obtain degrees, rival 
the Hindoos, secure good posts, better their circumstances, and prop their declining state. 
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The pay being very small, few are the learned teachers here. 

Out of the twelve teachers, there are only three Mahomedans, and even they are in charge 
of the lower classes. There are three Persian and Arabic teachers, one Urdu teacher, and the 
two pundits. 

The choice of the books from the 3rd to the 7th class, both in English and Persian, is 
very objectionable. The other arrangements are also not very laudable. 

Baboo Nundo Lall Dass, one of the able teachers, is left in charge of the infant class 
with two assistants. 

The 3rd teacher (a graduate) merely assists this teacher or that. 

The 4»lh and the 5th masters are left in charge of the classes, which they cannot manage 
without much difficulty, or such tasks are now and then assigned to them which they never feel 
very easy to perform. 

The 6th teacher (another graduate) is left in charge of one of the sections of the 6th 
class (far better advantages might have been taken of the services of these two graduates). 

Three Hindoo lower teachers are to explain the boys in Urdu scarcely knowing anything 
of that language. 

Translation is neglected ,* composition is not taken care of ; grammar is badly done; ma- 
thematics worse ; history, literature, middling; Vernacular, whether (Urdu or Bengali) is in- 
differently studied ; Persian and Arabic good. 

The libmry was in a bad order, but lately a little improvement has been made, -but yet it 
is in a very poor state. 

No apparatus is in good state, excepting a few maps. 

I never saw in the school department any chuprassi ; but there are a farash, a durwan, 
and a duftri. 

The office of the Principal is in the library. The librarian has turned the clerk, or vidb 
versa, notwithstanding he draws pay in both of these different capacities (as a writer tt^O, and 
as a librarian 0) . 

By comparing the result of the entrance examination from 1862 to 186S, we found that 
though the number of the attendance is much increased, yet the result is no better. 

In 1863 there were only nine boys in the roll ; all of them were sent and seven had passed. 
In 1868 there were no less than sixteen or seventeen, of whom only eight were sent and only 
si^^ have passed. 

This year, two out of nineteen boys — less than half the number— is proposed to be sent. 

The students of this department grow indocile, disobedient, and inattentive, in proportion 
as they make their progress through the higher classes. 

The germ of this sad consequence begins to peep forth from the 3rd class. 

Many boys leave their study either from the 2nd or the Ist class, and very few continue 
after passing the entrance. 

There is no fixed scholarship for this department excepting one which has been fixed by 
His Highness the Nawab of Moorshedabad and tenable only for a year. Perhaps there were 
some scholarships before, but we could not thread them out clearly. 

All the defects which we have described of this department are either owing to the want 
of good teachers or the bad arrangements. 

Mr. Blochmann is of course a very good and able teacher, but with all his ability he 
becomes totally unable to make up the deficiency of the students accumulated in the lower classes 
during four or five years. 

The total failure of the L. A. classes (which in reality arc never established here) is simply 
on account of the insufficiency of the staff of the teachers. 

That college classes be established in the JIudrussah , — Our this suggestion is neither unrea- 
sonable nor untimely. That it is essentially necessary for the Mahomedan interest, admits no 
question. That the plan is practicable at the additional expense of only it300 we are going 
to show (by the following suggestion). Take away ft 750 from Mr. Blochmann (who may be 
safely transferred to some other college) and pay from the imperial fund only ft 300. This 
addition will make up ftl,050. By this sum we can easily procure three good graduates from 
England, pay them ftSOO, ft350, and ftlOO, respectively^ and name them the 3rd the 2nd, and 
the head master, and not the professors.^' We have seen that such teachers for a long 
time have successfully conducted the Dacca, Berhampore, Kishnuggur, &c., colleges, and these 
colleges were in a very flourishing state. 

Three European and the two native graduates (the one Hindoo and the other Mahomedan, 
who are already in the Mudrussah), assisted by one or two of the able native teachers, will be 
quite sufficient a staff to manage the 1st class of the .school and the 1st year and the 2nd year 
classes (even the 3rd and the 1th year classes when they be formed). 
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The request is not untimely ; for if the classes be formed^ we are sure that every year no 
less than 25,— nay more than 25 students who pass the entrance examination from the several 
schools of Bengal and Behar — will join the Mudrussah. Within a couple of years we can expect 
more than 50 students. If so, the extra cost of the Government will not be much per head. It 
will not exceed more than S5, and we don^t think the Government will ever be reluctant to 
add such a trifling sum to the Mudrussah fund for the weal of such a large community. (Here 
the whole community beg for an aid of only RflOO.) 

Of Mr. Blochmann, of course, we will be heartily sorry to part with him ; but necessity 
presses us, and we see that, irrespective to our suggestion, he is to be removed from the Mudrus- 
sah if the college classes be not formed. He draws at present fi700 ; by the next January his 
salary will be increased to R750, and if he be promoted to the third grade (which we expect), 
he will draw within a few years' time SI, 000 per month. Then is it possible that the Gov- 
ernment will pay so large a sum to one individual, and the Director will allow him to stay here 
only to teach the entrance class, which is done in the village schools by the teachers upon a 
very small salary (not more than HIO or B50 per month), and yet with the same result ? Of 
course, then, Mr, Blochmann's expected removal cannot be helped. We will be very happy if 
he be not removed from the Mudrussah. 

• 

It is contemplated (or at least the rumour goes so) that the Mahomedan students passing 
the entrance from the Mudrussah should be sent to the Presidency College on a reduced fee of 
one rupee. 

This appears a very easy and practicable method, and persons of limited experience and of 
no sharp observation have also requested to carry out such a measure. We also admit that the 
method proposed seems to be an easy one, but a very slight attention will give rise to the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

(1) Is the method in reality an easy and practicable one ? 

(2) Does it agree with the feelings of the Mahomedans ? 

(3) Does it save the Government even a farthing ? 

We do not pretend to enter into a full discussion and fully answer these questions, yet we 
are inclined to make some desultory remarks on the subject. 

(1) The situation of the Presidency College, being more than a mile far from the Maho- 
medan quarter, it will be very troublesome and inconvenient for the boys to attend the college. 

(2) The Arabic study can hardly be conducted with the same advantage in the Presidency 
College as in the Mudrussah. 

(3) The number of the students of the 1st and 2nd year classes being very large (more 
than 100 and 125 in each), no proper attention can be expected from the professsors to the in- 
dividual students. Not a minute can be spared for each. Whatever assistance a Hindu student 
fails to get from the colleges he obtains from his friends and relatives, and thus makes up his 
deficiency. But with a JMahomedan quite reverse is the case : if he fail to get any assistance 
from the college, he has nothing to hope from his home. His friends and relatives are not in 
a position of lending him any assistance. lie will wholly depend upon the college, and when 
he will (surely) not receive assistance from it to his full satisfaction, he will undoubtedly be in 
a worse situation. He >vill be obliged to struggle with difficulties which he will have no means 
to surmount. His doubts will remain uncleared, and so he will ever lag behind in the class. 
This will in time totally impede his progress, and the sad result will be his sure failure in the 
examination. He will then scarcely have patience to stay in the college to try another chance, 
and thus hastily quitting it in shame and grief, will bring discredit to the whole community. 
The ever inimical Baboos will then come out as accusers with serpents' tongues and attack the 
Mahomedans in general ; and we fear the Government may also then have a fair excuse of neg- 
lecting the poor helpless community for ever. So we see to put a Mahomedan in the Presidency 
College is by no means a fair justice and a good assistance to him. 

Again, we see the Presidency College is filled up with the sons of rich Baboos, and we are 
going to send them a set of poor boys. In a Hindoo mind ever “ wakes the remembrance of 
their old boys with all her busy train." The Hindoos are ever ready to satisfy their poisonous 
spleen and hostile feelings. The Mahomedan Government had profusely lavished wealth and 
rank on them ; but, ungrateful as they are, they have forgotten every good part. Perhaps the 
cutting, ungenerous, and hurtful remarks made by the revenge-breathing, jealous, Bfngalee pa- 
pers, when the Committee first began to sit, have not escaped your notice. How did they try to 
prejudice the Commissioners, derogate the Mahomedans in the sight of the Government, and 
circulate their defamation. 
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They scarcely pass by any opportunity to ridicule a Mahomedan ; and, to say the truth, 
a Mahomedan could not yet form so passive a mind as to tamely submit to all their taunts and 
insults. Soj when our poor boys will be put in the same level with the rich Baboos' heirs, what 
will be the consequence ? The latter will look towards the former as poor, niggardly, beggar 
boys, and will not hesitate to mock and ridicule them, and even to fall out with them on every 
trifling. (The truth of this fact has been proved by a long personal experience of no less than 
15 years.) Of course, we humbly admit that a Mahomedan has lost his wealth, but with it not 
his magnanimity. He is reduced to proverty, but not to meanness. When the proud sons of 
riches will ridicule them, it is not improbable that they will also try to retort ; and as both par- 
ties will be in numbers, it is very likely that they will often fall out and come to blows. What 
an undesirable thing it is, if the Bengalees and the Mahomedan be put together only to spread 
wider the gulf of disunion which already exists I A Bengalee Hindoo is unable to speak Urdu, 
and a Mahomedan will not talk Bengalee. The one is rich and the other poor. The one jealous 
and the other proud. The one ever ready to turn insolent and the other prompt to retaliate. 
How can they, then, form any union or friendship while they so widely differ in language, 
differ in religion, differ in temper, differ in circumstance ? And as long as they cannot form 
**Even in the offices wc see the Hindoos are not in any kind of friendship, it will be impossible to 
friendly terms with their brother Mahomedan officers. stay and study together.* It is far better to put 
a Mahomedan (who has naturally a proud feeling, but who is ill clad and ill supplied) in the 
Alipore Jail than to force him to the Presidency College (to be tormented every moment), 
where the rich Baboos reigo, and are ever prepared to despise and ridicule him. 

Moreover, our sons being in the same footing in study with the wealthy Hindoos, they 
will try to co 2 )e with them on every respect, and when their poverty will restrain them, the 
very consciousness of tlieir inability and ill-fortune will torture them to death. Alas ! “ aspiring 
beggary is the wretchedness itself. 

With respect to the third question, we beg permission to say, that suppose there are 50 
Mahomedan students in the Presidency College, and j^ay only HoO, in such a case the 
Government loses R 11 for every student ; and the whole loss amounts to R550 2 >er month. 
This sum exceeds H300 (the sum we have requested) by R:250, the Government may 
conveniently send us another teacher for that sum, z.e.j R250. 

Against this it can be readily urged that by reducing any fee the Government substantially 
losef nothing, for in that case the Government is not obliged to pay anything from its 
pocket. But it can very easily be pointed out that the loss of R550 is certain, for, if instead 
of the Mahomedans, 50 Hindoos be admitted in the Presidency College, the Government 
will then surely gain H600 per month. To pay from one^s jiocket, or from his income, is, in 
fact, the same thing. The full sense of our remark will well be explained if it be remembered 
that the Presidency College does not admit the students beyond a certain number, and when 
the room is filled, it rejects others, so the loss amounts to certainty. 

Now the only question is— Will there be 50 Mahomedan students in the Mudrussah within 
two or three years ? In reply to this we strongly assert that of course there will be more than 
that number within a short time if suitable provision and proper arrangements be made for 
their instructions. Even now there are more that 50 Mahomedan students who have passed 
the entrance examination, but whose poverty did not allow them to join any college. They 
will gladly return here on the very first notice. Then, is it not more advisable that the Govern- 
ment should pay only R300 and benefit a large community rather than it should lose R550 
(nay, in time the loss may increase to the double of that amount) and yet could do good to 
no i>arty ? 

Tlie Government Mudrussah is afiiliated to the Calcutta University, but how ridiculous a 
figure it will cut if it be not supplied with the means of sending any candidate from it for the 
higher University examinations. With all our deference to the authority, we are obliged to say 
that we cauuot in reality guess out what the good was of such an affiliation. Of course it was 
never contemplated, nor it can be implied that persons learning here and there will come to 
compete for the examinations from the Mudrussah, rather, on the other hand, it can be fairly 
presumed that it was supposed that the Mudrussah will bo supplied with its wants. 

Out of IGO j unior scholarships under the disposal of the Director of Bengal^ 30 scholar m 
ships he set apart for the Mahomedans who pass the entrance from Bengal^ and the rest (130) 
be left for the Hindoos and the others ^ and likewise some senior scholarships he also fixed.^ 
It is of little consequence whether the students pass from the Mudrussah or any otlier school. 
Our object in separating the few scholarships from the general list is that by this means the 
Mahomedans will be able to obtain scholarships which otherwise becomes impossible ; because 
suppose there arc 1,500 candidates, in which there are only 50 Mahomedans, here the proba- 
bility is as 20 to 1. It cannot be justly hoped that the Mahomedan one will always come out 
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on the head of the list. His chance being once in 80 times, it is probable that he will be 
almost always beat down by the Hindoos ; and one who stands against 29 Hindoos may not 
obtain anything at all. But if a number of the scholarships be separated, most of them is sure 
to obtain the scholarships. This will enable the Maliomedans to continue in a college, how- 
ever poor he may be. In more than one occasion wc have seen the value of such a scholar- 
ship ; for example, Mahomed Yusoof, who, as a Mahomedan, obtained the Nawab Nuzim^s scholar- 
ship, continued in tlie college till he gained his end. If he could not Iiavc obtained it, it would 
have been utterly impossible of his continuing in any college, because we saw for two years he 
continued in the Presidency and passed the B.A. But when his allowance was withdrawn, he was 
obliged to discontinue his law study there and to return to Behar, and to supj)ly hims(df with a 
teachership and then pass his B.L., and he now shines in the High Court. The single M.A. among 
Mahomedans could not have been produced without an aid of the nature. So wc see that if 
any Mahomedan (excepting one) has done anything, he has done it solely by the help of such 
scholarships. If the Director's Annual Report be consulted, it will be seen tliat during the year 
1867 , 28 Mahomedan students were passed in the entrance examination, but pcrhaj)s only 
one or two were fortunate to gain the scholarships and continue in any college. 

It is invariably the case that a Mahomedan continues in the college only so long as he 
gets an allowance. No sooner it is stopped he becomes helpless and liis school career is closed. 
Of course such an arrangement will not be palatable to the Hindoos, and they will turn cla- 
morous ; but if all their unjust and unreasonable cries be heeded, no substantial benefit can 
be done to the poor and sinking Mahomedans. 

(a) The Hindoo Baboos should be removed from the lotver clasnesy and (b) none of the 
higher classes should he left eutirely under the charge of the Hindoo teachers. — (Explanation) 
It is a general outcry that the Hindoo Baboos should be removed from the lower classes, 
and only this, I believe, is sufficient to testify a general dissatisfaction and prove the 
inability of the teachei*s. The fact is that they are to leach the boys of a very tender age and 
explain them in Hindoostanee ; but unfortunately they themselves are totally unacquainted 
with that language. Their corrupted vulgar Urdu, such as agaree jaOy ( “go up^" 

ofr* ) “take your seats^^ instead of hel))ing, rather corru])t the language 
of our boys. Moreover, they cannot ex2)lain properly, since they cannot speak the language. 

The second part of our this suggestion is more imfiortant than any we have the honour to 
offer. Ex2)ericnce has invariably shown that the Hindoos arc incapable of governing the 
Mahomedan ; much less a Bengalee teacher to govern a number of the Mahometlan students. 
A very sad result is produced on account of this deficieucy. So attaching a great importance 
to this fact, we humbly beg leave to draw a scrh)us and jmrticular attention of tlie Committee to 
it, and hope that tliey will not neglect to take measures to root out, if possible, this bane which 
poisons the Mahomedan^s iirosperity in its very bud. It is a Mahomedan, and none but a Maho- 
mcdaii deep observer, that can point out a Mahomedau’s internal J ailing which undermines his 
footing. If any one else jiretend to do so, he will only deal in theories and augur something by 
mere guess. 

The Hindoo Baboos, passive as they are in their temper, tliey are scarcely fit to govern 
the Mussulman boys. VYlieii they grow up a little, they cannot make them obf*y their orders 
and act accordingly, consequently the boys grow inattentive to tlieir studios and negligent to 
tlic instructions of the teachers ; and as they have nothing to fear, they turn lax in their habits 
and then begin to absent themselves from the school gradually for longer periods ; and when 
they attend the school again, they, instead of meeting with severity and punishment, find 
indulgence and dull passiveness. They sit in class merely as puppets, or reduce it to the level 
of a coffee-house, or make it a regular chit-cliat-club, and substantially do nothing at all. 
Their this pitiable habit grows firmer and more conspicuous in 2)roj)c)rti()ii to theij* progress 
through the upper classes (and there is no kind of jiunishment in the u])pcr classtjs) ; and thus 
being relieved from the duties of the school, they have ample tim#‘ to mingle in bad societies 
and contract bad habits. And as on one hand they have no fear of tlieir teachers, on the 
other hand they have no regard, too, for them. Although it is one of the holy injunctions 
to res]i)eot our teachers, yet tJie stupid, ignorant boys of vulgar families, under the plea that 
Hindoo teachers and those who do not teach Arabic or Persian are not to be respected, trifle 
with them ; and the teachers also being of a timorous disposition (a dc])lorable thing indeed !), 
the examples of those stupid boys arc readily and unscriiiniloiisly copied by the sous of the good 
families, so it became a fashion now-a-days not to regard a Hindoo teacher. 

We do not find mneli Jault with the thoughtless boys, for the laxity itself in diseiiflinc 
induce them to grow disobedient and negligent, imjiertiiient and indolent. They do not turn 
60 at once, but by degrees ; and, indeed, laxity in strictness is sure to corrupt every department, 
whether it be military, judicial, or educational. And since in the Government sel)tK>ls t.herc is 
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no such system as in the St. Xavier^s College^ to report to the parents about the progress of 
their sons> and as the parents are generally strangers to the English language^ they remain 
unaware of the baneful course their sons have chosen till it becomes too late to check them or 
to induce them again to right paths. 

The boys, after once or twice withdrawing their names from the school, plunge themselves 
headlong into the gulf of sensuality and pleasure, to rise no more. Thus ending the tragedic 
scene of their scholastic career, become the most despicable instruments of insufEerable torment 
and disgrace of their poor helpless parents. 

This daily occurs wherever there is a Mahomedan under a Hindoo, but chiefly in the Mud- 
rusah. Had you been kind to look to the register of the classes, unquestionably you could 
have discovered how many of such grown up boys leave the Mudrussah in every year and turn 
abandoned, particularly from the upper classes, viz., 2nd and Ist (and also some who are not 
poor after passing the entrance). Their poverty might have been set in defence, but it is an idle 
one ; for we have seen that the boys that generally turn so are from the parents who are not needy. 
Innumerable examples may be cited ; some become so contumacious, perverse, and refractory, 
that they set the very teachers at defiance and turn insolent towards them. Many cases escape 
unpunished, but the Principal has lately punished from the second class one, and some others, 
we hope, of the same class are going to be punished soon for a similar perpetration. 

No such things we hear under an English or a Mahomedan teacher. 

We should not have pardoned the parents had it not been for their ignorance. They are 
informed when it is too late to reform the boys who are corrupted by the over-indulgence of 
the indiscreet teachers. Surely those teachers lose nothing, and are not conscious how much loss 
the poor parents are obliged to sufEer, and in what an abject condition they are reduced to simply 
on account of their negligence and carelessness. We have seen the parents try their utmost to 
reform their such corrupted sons. They used them well and remonstrated with them with harsh 
terms, explained their folly with easy and endearing words, withdrew all supply, put them in 
strict confinement nay, at last turned them out from their patronage and lodging, and did 
everything that fancy could contrive and necessity could suggest, but in vain Habit is second 
nature/^ Nothing can root it out. So we see the inability of a teacher in governing, however 
trifling it may seem, produces what a serious result. It ruins not only the sons, but the pai*ents 
too ; —nay, even blasts the hopes of a large community and brings discredit on them. 

^Should it thus be continued, in time you will be astonished to find the Mahomedan 
progress at bay, notwithstanding the Government be kindly disposed to comply with other 
requests we make for our welfare. 

This is a sad and hidden drawback, and a heavy impediment. Partly on account of this, 
and partly on account of our proverty, we cannot vie with our rival races (the Hindoos), and the 
remedy is not in|our hands. They have started nearly a century before us. To beat down them 
now is impossible; to overtake them now, is only in our view. So we should be stripped of all 
our burdens, and every bar should be taken away from our way. We have yet many obstacles 
to fight before we can even prepare to pursue our rivals. 

In other respects we have seen, — and such is also the opinion of a learned Englishman, — 
that in whatever department a Mahomedan is put with a Hindu, the former invariably 
beats down the latter. 

The remedy of this mortal disease is very simple and uncostly. fTe dimply want strict 
discipline and nothing else, which can be done by merely putting the classes under good English 
or Mahomedan teachers. 

That the numler cf the Arabic scholarships be increased, keeping the amount already paid for 
the purpose^ unaltered. — By this proposal we do not mean any additional loss to the Gov- 
ernment. We only want a suitable arrangement of the donation the Government has already 
the pleasure of making. 

There are four scholarships of R20 each, 8 scholarships of HI 5 each, 16 scholarships of 
HS each, which come to H328 for 28 scholarships. We simply propose to reduce the value of 
each and thus increase the number, viz., let there be— 

8 first grade scholarships of HI 5 each = H120 
10 second grade ditto of „ 10 „ = „100 
18 third grade ditto of „ 6 „ = „ 108 

36 328 

The students of the Arabie department being generally poor and strangers to this city, 
such a division will enable a greater number to study conveniently. 
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MiiceUaneous suggestions regarding the Arabic department, 

(1) The Arabic classes be increased to seven. 

(2) Arabic, English, Bengali, arithmetic, geography, be introduced in the lower three 
classes. Geometry, arithmetic, algebra, moral philosophy, history, logic, rhetoric, fecka, and 
the principle of laws, Arabic and English literature, be taught in the upper four classes. 

(3) Geometry, algebra, arithmetic, geography, history, English, should be taught in 
such a manner that the students may compete for the entrance examination just after tinishing 
their Arabic course. (We give a plan of the ‘Course with this.) 

(4j) After finishing the Arabic course, it shall be optional with the students either to join 
the college classes, or stay in the Arabic department for two years more and study exclusively 
the higher authors in Arabic, and then compete for an honor examination (for which provision 
should be made) . 

(5) A title or decree of moulviat should be conferred on these persons. 

English should not be for the present eonipulsory to those who do not choose it [but we do not 

think it will ever require any compulsion), 

(0) It is required by this arrangement that two moulvies, two English masters, and 
one pundit be appointed. But we do not choose that the Government should pay any extra 
sum for our this new demand ; we will show in our suggestion (9) that a pundit may be had 
for S25, which we have pointed out how to save. The one moulvie that serves as a munshi 
may be put in charge of a class. Then there remains to make provision only for a moulvie 
and two English masters. 

(7) We know that instead of eight teachers in the Arabic department, there are only 
five, and three chairs are unoccupied, so those three persons may be appointed in these three 
places, and this will complete our reasonable arrangement. 

(8) The ameen (now the resident munshi) is to act both as the discipline and the study 
master, i.^., he should examine the classes in every month, supervise their study, keep an eye 
over their conduct, admit the students, keep the general register, take the attendance of the 
boarders, and stay within the walls of the Madrassah at night. 

(9) The two libraries, niz.^ the Arabic and the English, may be put together (they may 

be in separate rooms or in the same), and taking away ft20 from the English library (i.^., 
from the present writer) and R35 from the Arabic, appoint only one (one is sufficient for so 
small a library) librarian, who should know a little of Arabic and English, for K30, and by 
the remaining S:i5 appoint a pundit for the Arabic department. • 

(10) The Principal should be left as he is, yet he should be requested to take a little more 
trouble in superintending the Arabic classes and the branch cchool. 

(11) The third grade scholarships, z.^., of 116 each, should be given to the 6th and the 
5th classes; the 2nd grade to the 4th and 3rd; and the 1st grade to the 2nd and the 1st 
classes. 

To make internal arrangements, such as to divide the hours, to fix the days, to distribute 
the teachers, the Principal is better qualified than we can suggest. It is sufficient for us to 
say that the course we have suggested can be conveniently taught from 10 to 4, yet leaving 
half an hour [i,e,^ from 1 to H, or H to 2) for recreation. 

Miscellaneous suggestions with respect to the Anglo-Persian department^ ^c, 

(1) The course (both in English and Persian) of all the classes from 7th to 3rd should 
undergo a thorough change. 

(2) The four lower teachers must be Mahomedans. The masters of the upper classes 
ought to be either Europeans or Mahomedans. The remaining teachers may be either Maho- 
medans or Hindus. 

(3) Tlie Persian ought to be taught up to the 2nd, and the study of Arabic should com- 
mence from the 4th class. Bengali and Urdu should be left untouched and continue as they 
are. Yet they are not to be indifferently taught and learned. 

(4) Another able Urdu teacher should be lidded to the establishment. (It is impossible 
for one man to teach seven or eight classes.) 

(5) Besides the present system of the classes, it will be better if a preparatory class bt. 
formed between the first and the 2nd classes. 

(6) The shurafutnama system must be continued as it is at present. 

(7) The branch school also should be organized on the model of the Anglo-Persian 
department. 

(8) At all events, if college classes be not established here, then we request this to be 
a rule, that any Mahomedan passing the entrance examination from any college or school may 
join either the Law department or the General department^ or both, of any Government college 
on a reduced fee of only one rupee. 
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From £. C. Batlet« Enq., Secrefcary to the Government of India, to the Secretary to the Government 

of Bengal, General Department, — No. 299, dated Simla, 7th August 1871. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 632, dated the 28th February 
last, submitting the report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal to 
enquire into the condition and management of the Calcutta Madrassah as an educational 
institution. 

2. The report has been perused by the Governor General in Council with great interest. 
It shows that be^^ond doubt changes are necessary in order to place the Madrassah in its proper 
direct relation to the Muhomedan community of Calcutta, and His Excellency in Council is of 
opinion that, while some of its suggestions are valuable, there are others which it may be 
desirable for the Government of Bengal to modify in order to effect a thorough reform. 

S. One of the most essential requisites for success in institutions of this nature is 
efficient supervision ; and on this point the recommendation made by the Committee, as well 
as the arrangement adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor, is calculated to perpetuate the mis- 
take that has in no small degree led to the existing unsatisfactory state of things. The Com- 
mittee would abolish the office of Principal and place the Madrassah under the control and 
management of a Head Professor, subject to the general supervision of the educational 
authorities. In accoi-dance with this recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor temporarily 
entrusted the superintendence of the institution to Mr. Sutcliffe, who is already the Principal 
of the Presidency College and Registrar of the Calcutta University, and who is believed to be, 
moreover, quite unacquainted with the Arabic language. In the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, the Madrassah wants a resident Principal of high qualifications and 
position, who would devote his whole time and energy to the promotion of its interest and 
welfare ; and the Governor General in Council believes that there should be no difficulty in 
providing the requisite funds for the appointment of such an officer on a salary of 111,000 
rising to Rl,250 per mensem by annual increments of ft50 a month, such annual incre- 
ment to commence after two years of approved service. The Governor General in Council 
believes it to be indispensable to the success of the experiment that the services of a European 
gentleman oE repute as an Arabic scholar, with the power of teaching the upper classes in 
English, should be obtained for this appointment. There will be no difficulty in securing such 
a scholar by application to the Secretary of State, to whom His Excellency in Council will be 
prepared to recommend this measure if the Lieutenant-Governor concurs, and can provide the 
me|ns from the Educational Funds at his disposal. 

4. Such a Principal secured, it would probably be best to leave the ultimate remodel- 
ment of the Native establishment to be settled by him, subject to the approval of the Local 
Government. But the proposal to do away with the resident Moonshees appears to be of very 
doubtful expediency. The difficulty of maintaining discipline amongst the students is great, 
and a European officer may not succeed in this arduous task without some such aid. The old 
arrangements as to subordinate appointments might, therefore, the Governor General in 
Council thinks, be left untouched pending the arrival of the new Principal, but on the express 
understanding that they are temporary and subject to a thorough revision when the new 
Principal shall have joined his office, and shall have gained sufficient experience to enable him 
to form accurate conclusions in respect of the actual requirements of the Madrassah. 

5. As regards the character of the instruction to be given, it will probably be well also 
to leave its final settlement till the Princij)al has gained some exj)erience in the working of the 
institution. Meanwhile, the only remark which the Governor General in ('ouncil wishes to 
make is that great care must be taken not to force too much English education on those whose 
chief object is to acquire proficiency in Arabic. We should give an op])ortunity to learn 
English up to a high standard, and offer certain inducements to the study of that language 
without making it in any way compulsory on those who are not anxious for it. 

6. The proposal for the appointment of a Consultative Committee the Governor 
General in Council approves. As a means of bringing together European gentlemen who are 
interested in the education of the Mahomedans and of associating them with Mahomedans of 
high position and respectability, it may be a very useful way of promoting high education in 
the community. There can, moreover, be no question that the advice and assistance of such a 
body will be of material help to the head of the institution and to the Local Government on 
points connected with its internal economy and administration. 

7. The Governor General in Council has taken this opportunity to consider the real 
status and ]>resent position of the Hooghly Madrassah. The history of that institution appears 
to be brirlly as follows: In the year 1806 a Mahomedan gentleman of the Shia sect died, 
leaving an estate called Syedpore in trust for pious uses.” The deed of trust appointed two 
trustees, to each of whom a share of the proceeds, amounting to one-ninth, was assigned. 
Three shares of the same proportion were assigned to certain specific objects, viz., the performance 
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of certain religious rites and ceremonies, the repair of an imamharah , or place of worship, 
&c., and the remaining four- ninths were dedicated to the maintenance of certain establish- 
ments and payment of pensions. 

8. Up to 1810 the estate remained in the hands of the trustees appointed under the 
deed; but in that year they were accused of malversation, and, after protracted litigation, 
were dismissed in 1816. The Government then constituted itself a trustee and assumed the 
management of the estate and the superintendence of the disbursements in conjunction with 
another trustee appointed by itself. In 1817 the estate was farmed out in puinee^ that is, 
settled in perpetuity at fixed rates with the tenants. The amounts received from these 
tenants as consideration for the putnee settlement, with the arrears which had accumulated 
during litigation and the one-ninth share drawn by Government as a trustee, were in 1885 
devoted to the building and endowment of an English college at Hooghly. 

9. This diversion of the trust funds was at the time justified on the ground that the 
maintenance of an educational institution was a pious use,^^ and so within the testa tor^s 
intentions. This could beyond all doubt be only said of Mahomedan education. It is true 
that a small Mahomedan Madrassah was attached to the college, but the gross cost of this in- 
stitution was only 113,500 jjer annum — a very insignificant amount compared with the expense 
of the English department. 

10. It is also believed that a sum of upwards of a lakh of rupees has accumulated to 
the credit of the trust from the lapse of pensions and other sources. Out of this sum 
the Bengal Government has very properly sanctioned the disbursement of Ilil0,000 for the 
purchase of a building required for a boarding house for the Madrassah students. In the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council the whole of this accumulated fund could be 
most appropriately expended on the improvement of the Hooghly Madrassah. Hooghly is an 
extremely rich district, where the advantages of English education are well known and fully 
appreciated. It should not therefore be difficult to make the college more nearly self-sup- 
porting than at present, while some economy may possibly be effected in its cost. If by these 
means the Syedpore Trust Funds could be re-conveyed in their entirety to truly Mahomedan 
objects, the Ilooghly Madrassah might be made one of the best institutions of its kind in 
India. 

11. I am desired to press earnestly on the Government of Bengal the propriety of put- 
ting the Hooghly Madrassah on a proper footing and of disbursing the trust funds more in 
consonance with the intentions of Mahomed Mohsin. The Government of India has on more 
than one occasion decided that the application of the funds is not to be a restricted, sectarian 
one ; but there is a vast difference between the application of funds on liberal princi])les and 
their appropriation for the benefit of a wholly different class from that for which the endow- 
ment was devised. There can be no doubt that the Government of Bengal is of the same 
opinion, and I am directed to request that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will take 
early measures to effect a reform and report his proceedings when his plans have been fully 
matured. 

12. In conclusion, I am further to suggest that arrangements might perhaps be made 
for giving the Hooghly Madrassah the benefit of occasional lectures and general supervision 
by the new Principal proposed to be appointed to the Calcutta Madrassah, and for charging 
a portion of his salary to the former institution in case supervision of the same class and 
kind should be secured for both institutions. 



PAET 11. 

CORBESPONDENCE OF 1871-1873 REGARDING THE CONDITION OP THE MUHAMMADAN 
POPULATION IN INDIA IN THE MATTER OP EDUCATION. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home Department (Education), — No, 300, 

under date Simla, the 7th August 1671, 

Resolution. — ^The condition of the Mahomedan population of India as regards education 
has of late been frequently pressed upon the attention of the Government of India. From 
statistics recently submitted to the Governor General in Council^ it is evident that in no part 
of the country, except perhaps the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, do the 
Mahomedans adequately, or in proportion to the rest of the community, avail themselves of the 
educational advantages that the Government offers. It is much to be regretted that so large 
and important a class, possessing a classical literature replete with works of profound learning 
and great value, and counting among its members a section specially devoted to the acquisition 
and diffusion of knowledge, should stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational 
system and should lose the advantages, both material and social, which others enjoy. His 
Excellency in Council believes that secondary and higher education conveyed in the vernaculars 
and rendered more accessible than now, coupled with a more systematic encouragement and 
recognition of Arabic and Persian literature, would be not only acceptable to the Mahomedan 
community, but would enlist the sympathies of the more earnest and enlightened of its 
members on the side of education. 

2. The Governor General in Council is desirous that further encouragement should be 
given to the classical and vernacular languages of the Mahomedans in all Government schools 
and colleges. This need not involve any alterations in the subjects, but only in the media of 
instruction. In avowedly English schools established in Mahomedan districts, the appoint- 
ment of qualified Mahomedan English teachers might, with advantage, be encouraged. As in 
vernacular schools, so in this class also, assistance might justly be given to Mahomedans by 
grants-in-aid to create schools of their own. Greater encouragement should also be given to 
the creation of a vernacular literature for the Mahomedans — a measure the importance of 
wiich was specially urged upon the Government of India by Her Majesty^s Secretary of State 
on more than one occasion. 

3. His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and 
Administrations to this subject, and directs that this Resolution be communicated to them, 

and to the three Universities* in India, with a 
the.Governmeiits of those Presidencies. View of eliciting their opinions whether, without 

infringing the fundamental principles of our edu- 
cational system, some general measures in regard to Mahomedan education might not be 
adopted, and whether more encouragement might not be given in the University course 
to Arabic and Persian literature. The authorities of the Lahore University College, who are 
believed to have paid much attention to the subject, should also be invited to offer their views 
on the important questions above referred to. This may be done through the Punjab 
Government. 

Nos. 301-310. 

Orbeb. — Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Local Governments 
and Administrations for information and guidance. 

Also to the Registrar of the Calcutta University for the consideration of the Senate of the 
University. 

(True Extract.) 

E. C. Bayley, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 


From tho Government of India, to Her Majesty’s Sfcretary of State for India, — No. 10, dnt*Hi Simla, the 

17th August 1871. 

With reference to the despatches noted on the margin* on the subject of the Madrassah, ' 

or Mahomedan College of Calcutta, we transmit, 

« r for Your Grace’s information, a copy of a com- 

Ditto iroin ditto, No. 7, dated 28th February 1861. municationf from the Government of Bengal, 

enclosyig the report of a Committee appointed 
by the late Lieutenant-Governor to enquire into 
the condition and management of the institution. 


f No. 632, dated 28th Ftihruary 1871. 
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2. The correspondence relating to Colonel Lees^ remarks on the management of the 

Education Procecdi««prB, 9th April 1870, Nos. 1 to 3. Miidrassah, referred loin the btli paragraph of the 
Volume for April 1870, pp. 565 to 687. Government of Bengal, will be found 

on our proceedings, noted on the margin. 

3. We also forward a copy of our rcplyj to the Government of llcngal, in which we have 

t No. 299, dufHl 7th August 1871. expressed our views as to the reforms neces- 

sary to place the Madrassah on the footing best 
adapted to the wants of the Mahoniedan community of Calcutta. We have specially sug- 
gested, for the consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor, the appointment of an Eurojiean 
gentleman of repute as an Arabic scholar, and with the power of teaching the upper classes in 
English, to be lesident Princii)aL On this point we shall address your Grace again, when we 
receive the reply of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

4j. We have also taken this opportunity to consider the proper status and present con- 
dition of the Hooghly Madrassah ; and we have pressed upon the Government of Bengal the 
propriety of reforming that institution, and of disbursing the tnist funds more in consonance 
with the intentions of tlie founder. We iuvite your Grace's attention to paragraphs 7 to 12 of 
our letter to the Government of Bengal on this subject. 

5. We further enclose, for Your Grace's information, a copy of a Resolution § which we 

. _ ^ ^ have communicated to the several Local Govern- 

§ Nos. 300-310, 7th August 1871. ^ i ■ ... 

ments and Administrations, inviting their atten- 
tion, and that of the three Indian Universities, to the condition of the Mahomedan population 
in India as regards education. 


From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India,— No. 12, dated India Office, London, 

the 14th December 1871. 

The despatch of Your Excellency in Council, dated 17th August, No. 10 of 1871, relative 
to the reforms of the Calcutta and Ilooghly Madrassahs, has been considered by me in Council. 

2. 1 must express my cordial approbation of the care and attention devoted to the 

important question of the future management of the Calcutta Madrassah by Your Lordship in 
Council and the Government of Bengal, but I will await the further communication which I 
am led from the 3rd paragraph of the despatch to expect, before offering any lengtl)ened 
observations on the subject. • 

3. 1 fully approve of the orders issued by Y^our Excellency in Council relative to the 
Hooghly Madrassah. 

4. I am glad to observe that your General Resolution on Mahomedan education does not 
contemplate ‘^any change in the subject, but only in the mode of instruction," and, with this 
understanding, 1 concur in the policy of giving more encourage in eut to the study of languages 
which are the classical languages of a large section of the people of India. 


No. Co, dated the 2Cth January 1872. 

Endorsed hy the Home Department, 

Copy forwarded to the Government of Bengal, in continuation of letter No. 299, dated 
7th August 1^71, and of the Resolution of this Department of the same date. 


Extract paragraph 

Madrus. | 

hoiiihay. : 

North-Western. | 

Provinces. 

Punjab. 


Nos. 

4 forwarded to the 
Oudh. 

Cfiitr.J Provinces. 
Hritish Burmah. 

Coo< g. 

Hyderabad. 


60 to 75. 

Local Governments and Administrations,* with 
reference to the Resolution of the Government 
of India, dated the 7tli August 1871. Also to 
the Registrar of the Calcutta University. 


From Hon’ble TT. IIudleston, Officiating Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home Department,— No. 318, dated Fort St. George, the 25th November 1872. 

With reference to the Resolution of the Government of India in the Home Department, 
dated the 7th August 1871, No. 300, paragraph 3, I am directed to transmit, for the informa- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, copy of a Resolution passed by the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras, on the 7th September last, regarding Mahomedan eilucation, and to 
state that the Governor in Council agrees with the Syndicate in the opinion that the Univer- 
sity can do nothing in the matter. 

2. I am also direcjted to transmit copies of the papers noted in the margin, which show 
Pn)cec*dings, dated 3rd October 1871, Nos. 3-5. the action taken by the Madras GoviTiiinent in 

„ » 7th „ 1872, No. 288. I'espect of the education ol‘ Maliomcdaiis, as well 

as for their employment in the public service. 


20 
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Resolution passed hy the Syndicate of the jfniversity qf Madras at a Meeting held on the 7th (fBepteniher 

1872. 

The Syndicate are of opinion that the regulations of the University should not be modified 
with the view of encouraging a particular section of the population^ but that Mussulmans 
should be treated in precisely the same manner as all other inhabitants of the Madras Presi- 
dency. A University should be the common mother of all^ and should not show partiality to 
any. 

2. While the Syn^cate deplore the undoubted fact of the Mahomedans being behind the 
Hindoos as regards educational progress, they do not see that any steps can be taken by the 
University to modify this state of things. Already special recognition is given to the Arabic 
and Persian languages, as well as to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, a larger maximum of marks 
being assigned them than is allotted to other optional languages. 

3. Possibly some gold medals or other prizes for proved excellency in Arabic and Persian j 
where those languages enter the university scheme, might be founded by Government, if not 
by Mussulman gentlemen interested in the advancement of their countrymen. But if Govern, 
ment take action in this direction, the Syndicate hold that such rewards should not be confined 
to proficiency in the above languages. The Syndicate think, too, that though the foundation 
of special prizes in Arabic and Persian might be beneficial, the benefit would mainly be in 
gratifying the Mussulman community by proving the existence of a desire to encourage those 
languages, and they do not believe that any considerable or immediate advance would be evoked 
by such a measure. 

E. B. POWELL, 

Chairman. 

From the Director of Public iDstruction, Madras, to the Chief Secretary to the OoTemment of Fort St. George, — 

No. 1609, dated Madras, the 18th September 1871. 

I HAVE the honor to submit the following observations in connexion with the subject 
referred to in Government Order No. 5i48 of the 21st ultimo. 

2. It is no doubt very much to be regretted that the Mahomedan community should, 
as a general rule, stand aloof from active GO»operation in the educational labours now carried 
on under the auspices of Government. I fear, however, it will be a work involving much time 
and difficulty to bring about a change in the feelings and course of action of the Mussulmans 
of tljjs Presidency. 

3. In the present state of things, I consider it impracticable to convey higher education 
through the vernaculars : the necessary scientific textbooks have yet to be written, and, when 
written, well-instructed expounders of them will have to be formed gradually. Moreover, the 
intellectual views of Mussulmans will have to be greatly modified to allow of their seeking 
such education. 

4. It is stated in the Resolution of the Government of India that no change need be 
effected in the subjects of instruction in Government colleges and schools, but merely in the 
media. I presume, therefore, that, in ordinary cases, a Mussulman division of each class is 
proposed to be formed and placed under a Mussulman teacher. Such a course would be very 
expensive ; .but the main difficulty does not appear to me to be the expense, but the circum- 
stance that qualified teachers and appropriate textbooks are not available. 

5. It would be well, if possible, to prevent the languages of the West overshadowing and 
checking the growth of the languages of the East. At the Madrassah an attempt was made fop 
some years to teach the pupils Arabic, Persian, and a Hindoo vernacular, in addition to English 
and the other subjects of study. It was, however, found perfectly impossible to compass the 
objects sought; and even now, though Arabic has been entirely thrown aside, and I’ersian is 
taught only in certain classes in lieu of another subject, the progress made cannot be termed 
satisfactory. Mussulman boys are generally somewliat heavy and apathetic, their energy de- 
creasing as they advance in years; and, as English must be taught in a school in order to at- 
tract pupils, it seems necessary to do rather less than more in the way of teaching the verna- 
culars. 

G. As to forming a vernacular literature for Mussulmans, I believe that, with their 
present views and feelings, if what are regarded by us as suitable works were published and 
priced at a low sum, they would fail to meet with a sale. In the case of any nation, a litera- 
ture created as it were from outside must be slow to secure a hold on the heart and intellect ; 
but in the case of Mussulmans who, to use a mild expression, are excessively conservative, such 
a literature would not be likely to find acceptance for ages, if it ever did. I may mention^ 
as bearing upon the subject, that a few years ago, at the request of the late Governor of 
Madras, Sir William Denison, I had a small popular work on the Steam Engine published in 
Hindustani ; but, though various measures were adopted to bring about a sale, almost all the 
copies of the work remain on liand. 
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7. There is nothing to prevent grants being given to Mussulman schools; the reason 
of such grants not having been issued is simply that they have never been applied for. 

8. On the whole, then, I am of opinion that it- is not praeticable at present for this 
department to do much more than it is doing for the education of Mussulmans. Besides the 
ordinary Government institutions to which they, with all others, are admissible, there are two 
chools specially maintuned for them and them alone : moreover, when the present increased 
scales of fees were sanctioned by Government, as an encouragement to Mussulmans, they w^er© 
expressly exempted from the operation of the new scales. 

9. I abstain from expressing an opinion as to whether more encouragement might be 
given in the University course to Arabic and Persian literature, as the subject is one for the 
consideration of the Senate. It does not appear that a copy of the Government Order, in 
connexion with which 1 now address you, was sent to the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
I therefore suggest that a copy be now forwarded, with a request that the subject may be 
brought under the consideration of the Senate. 

Order thereon^ dated 3rd ^October 187 U Ao. 289. 

The Resolution of the Government of India on the condition of the Mahomedan popula- 
tion of India as regards education, and the letter of the Director of Public Instruction above 
recorded,* will be communicated to the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University, with a re- 
quest that the subject be brought under the consideration of the Senate. 

(True Extract.) 

R. P. Oakes, Captain^ R. K., 

Acting Joint Seej/.y P. W. h.yfut Chief Seep. 

From Captain R. F. Oakes, R.E , Act.ing Joint Secretary- to the Government of Fort St. George, P. TV. Department, 
to the Vice-Chanciellor of the Madras Univercity,— No. 290, dated Ootacamiind, the 3rd October 1871. 

I AM directed to transmit copies of the Proceedings of this Government, numbers and 
Proceedings, 2l6t August 1871, No. 248. dp.tes as \^r margin, Containing the Resolution 

„ aid October „ „ 289. of Govertiment of India on the condition 

of the Mahomedan population of India as regards education, and a letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction, and to request that the subject may lie brought under the consideration of 
the Senate. ^ 

Extract from the Proceedinge of the Oovernment of Madras in the Educational Department^ — No. 388, 

dated 7th October 1872. 

In August last year the attention of the several Local Governments was drawn hy the 
Government of India to the unsatisfactory condition of the Mahomedan population of India 
as regards education, and to the disadvantages under which they consequently labour as com- 
pared with other classes of the community who avail themselves of the instruction offered in 
the colleges and schools which are supported or aided by the State. The subject was referred 
to the Director of Public Instruction and subsequently to the Senate of the University. The 
rejily of the former authority was not encouraging. After stating the difficulties which beset 
the question of Mahomedan education, he expressed himself in the following terms : “ On 

the whole, then, I arn of opinion that it is not practicable at present for this department to do 
much more than it is doing lor the education of Mussulmans. Besides the ordinary Government 
institutions to which they with all others are admissible, tliere are two schools specially main- 
tained for them and for them alone ; moreover, when the present increased scales of fees were 
sanctioned by the Government, as an encouragement to Mussulmans, they were expressly 
exempted from the oj)eration of the new scales.^^ 

2. The question whether more encouragement might not be given in the University 
course to Arabic and Persian literature is still under the consideration of the Senate of the 
University ; but, whatever may be the decision on this point, it is not to be expected that 
much practical good will result from it, unless some better provision can be made than at 
present exists for the elementary instruction of the Mahomedans ; and here the Governor in 
Council differs from the conclusion at which the Directo.** of Public Instruction has arrived. 
It cannot be said that the ordinary Government colleges and schools which Mr. Powell des- 
crilies as institutions to which Mahomedans wit.h all others are admissible are in fact, as at 
present arranged, suitable places of instruction for Mahomedan youths. In the lower schools 
and classes in which instruction is imparted mainly through the medium of a vern.'icular 
language, that vernacular is invariably a Hindoo language, and in such schools and classes 
Maliomedaiis are in consequence placed at so great a disadvantage that the wonder is, not that 
the Malioinedan element in the schools is so small, but that it exists at all. The schools in 
fact are organizeil, and the scheme o£ instruction is framed with exclusive reference to Hin- 
doos. Except in the case of the Madrissa-i-Azam and the Preparatory School at Mylapoor, 

20 A 
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tlie Mahometan soction of the population is practically ig-nored in the educational arran^^e- 
ments at present in force in the Governnn'iit schools. The same remarks arc applicable to 
the ^reat majority of the aided schools. This is a state of thinpfs which, in the opinion of 
the Governr)!* in Council, ou"‘ht not to he permitted to continue, nor can the Government 
consider the difTienlties in the way of its roin()val to be so i;reat as the Director of Public 
Instruction appears to rc^ra’d them. The true remedy would seem to lie in estahlishin*T and 
eiieonra^ing the establishment of elementary and middle-class schools and corresponding* classes 
in existing* scdiools in which instruction should be given by Mahomedan teachers and in the 
Hindustani language, in those subjects which are ordinarily taught through the medium of 
a Hindoo vernacular language; schools and classes which as rcganls the jMahornedan branch 
of the populaiion would serve the purpose, which as regards the Hindoos is served by the 
Government taliiq schools and other schools and classes of a corres]H>nding grade. The views 
of the Government on this subject coincide with those expressed by the late Acting Director 
of Public instruction, Lieutenant- Colonel Macdonald, in a recent letter in which he remarks 
that there are obvious reasons which render it nece6.sary that Mahoinedans should he taught 
in separate schools and classes up to a certain extent, as there is n)uch which can only be 
learned and explained through the medium of the vernacular, hut when they pass under the 
charge of European and East Indian masters, and receive all instruction through the medium 
of English, they rather gain than lose by ])eing associated with Hindoo hoys in Ihcir studies. 
The Governor in Council accordingly directs that the Director of Public Instruction will, 
without delay, take stops with a view to the establishment of elementary schools at Arcfot and 
Ellore, and corresponding classes in the existing schools at the principal centres of the 
Mahomodan population such as Trichinopoly, Cnddai>ah, Knrnool, and ])erha])s Mangalore 
in which instruction will be given in the Hindustani hingnago, and Mahomedun boys may tlius 
acquire such a knowledge of the English language, and of the elementary branches of instruc- 
tion, as will (jualify them for admission into the higher classes of the zillah and provincial 
scliools and other similar institutions. In issuing these instmetions, tlie Governor in (Council 
has not overlooked the statement made in the letl(‘r, already refenaal to, from the Director rf 
Public Instruction, that qualified* teachers and app»o])i*iate text books are not available. In 
regard to teachers, the Government can hardly suppose that it will not he in the jx'wcr of the 
Director to procure a snffiiMcnt number of competent, teachers for at least a f(‘w of the projected 
schools and classes, but if, as is ]»rohahIy tlie ease, the snjqdy of (]nalifir‘d ]>ei*sons is very 
scanty, arrangement should ])e made, without loss of lime, for training Mahomodan t(‘aeliers. 
Of Hindustani text hooks, the supply in this Presidency is undoubledl}^ very small, but there 
are a few elementary school hooks in that language*, and there can he no dilliculty in j)re- 
paring others or procuring them from the other Presiilcncies. These, however, arc matters of 
detail wliieh will require to \)Q carefully considered and reported on by the Ih’rector of Public 
Instruction. 


3. In accordance with the recommendation recently made by Lieut enant-rolonel Mac- 
donald, the Governor in Council has sanctioned the transfer ol’ tin* higher elapses of the 
Madrissa to the Junior Department of tlie Presidem-y (^)llcge — an arrangement which, it is 
confidently expected, will lead to beneficial results. The (iovermnent will lie ]»ivpared to 
consider favorably any recommendations which the Director of Pul»lic Jn<trnction mav siihmit 
for the provision of instruction in the Persian language in any of tlie liigher S(‘hoMls in which 
cither now or hereafter there may be a sufTieiont nuuiher of AJahomedau pupds tr> justify the 
expense. The transfer of the classes rcicrred to the Presidency College will, of ct>uise, include 
such provision. 

4. Closely connected with the question of Mahomedan education is that of the employ- 

ment of Alahomedans in the 
Table A. public service, which of late 


Showing the proportion of Mahomedants pniplnged in the upper grades of the 
Unvovenanted Cttil Service. 


Judicial Depabtmewt. 


Designation of a])pointniL*nt. 

Hindoos. 

Malionie- 

dun.s. 

Others. 

Total. 

Priiicii)al oadar Amins on saliirlt s 
of K5UU .... 

10 

None. 

2 

12 

District Munsifs on salaries from 
ttliOO to K3UU 

87 

6 

17 

110 

Total 

07 

G 

19 

]22 


years lias diiTiiiii>hod to a re- 
markable extent, it ajipcars 
from file annexed table that, 
out of 4S5 persons (of whom 
417 are Hindoos) holding the 
higher subordinate appoint- 
ments ill the Judicial and 
Ilevenue Departments in this 
Presidency, only ][) are 
Mahoinedans. This almost 
comjilele exclusion of the Ma- 
hoineilans from any sliare in 
the administration of the 
country which they once ruled 
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1?ETENUE AND MaOIBTEEIAL DePABTMENI S. 


Deputy Collectors and M;igiAtrateM 





on siilaries raiigiiigfrom 11250 
to fteoo .... 

31- 

2 

17 

50 

TaliKildars .... 

143 

4 

9 

15C 

Sub-Magistrates 

146 

7 

4 

157 

Total 

320 

13 

30 

303 

Judicial Department 

97 

6 

19 

122 

Gband Total 

417 

19 

49 

! 

485 


is a political and social evil 
which it is very desirable to 
remove. It is no doubt in 
j)art attributable to the fact 
that the ^lahomedan law and 
the lani^uai^es in wbicii it is 
contained have <;iven place to 
a system of law framed hy llie 
Britisli Indian Legislature, and 
contained in En^liish books; 
but it is in a great measure to 
be ascribed to the failure of 
the Mahomedans to take ad- 
vantage of the education whieii 
is offered to, and wliieli is now 
demanded from, all candidates 

for admission into, and for advancement in, the public service. For the reasons already given, 
it must be admitted that this failure has not entirely arisen from a disinclination on the ])art 
of the Mahomedans to avail themselves of the education offered by the State. It is in some 
measure attributable to tlie omission of suitable provision for IMahomedans in our ])reseiit 
educational system; but, after making all due allowance for the disadvantage at wbicli this class 
of the community has been placed in the matter (»f education, the fact remains that they have 
not availed themselves of the opportunities which have been oj>eu to them to ilie extent which 
might reasonably have been expected. At the Presidency Town, at all events, the educational 
Wants of the Mahomedans have been well provided for of late \oars. During the last tliirt(‘cii 
or fourteen years the Madrissa-i-Azam and the Harris School, both institutions established 
for the exclusive benefit of Mahomedans, have furnished the Mahomcdaii youth of the capital 
with the moans of obtaining a good school education, and of fitting themselves for the pro- 
secution of those higher studies which arc followed in the Presidency College, But, notwith- 
standing these advantages, only one ]\rahomedan student has evinced suflicic'nt per-istenee in 
his studies to obtain tlie degree of Hachelor of Arts, arel that, only in the present yi'ar. In 
the list of successful candidates at the specdal test examination, which arc prescribed for all but 
the lowest aj)pointments in the Uncovenanted Civil Service, the number of ]\laliomcda% is 


lamentably small. 

5. One of the reasons assigned for this failure of the Mahomedans to C|uality theinsclv(‘s 
for public employment is an alleged iinprc>sion tliat the (jovcninient and its (dlieers are dis- 
inclined to employ Mahomedans, whether (jualified or not, in llie public service. It is the 
earnest desire of the Governor in Council that lliis ini])ression, if it exists, should ]>e dispelled 
in the most speedy and convincing manner by the cn)}»loyment, as opportunity ofl'ers, of a fair 
jn-oportioii of those Mahomedans who may have passed the j)rescrilied tests of qualifieat'on, 
and by the promotion, according to their merits, of those who are already einjdcyid, and with 
this view he resolves to commend the subject to the attention of the heads of the various 
departments and offices both at the Presidency and in the Provinces, in the full confidence 
that they will cordially co-operate with the Government in removing the impression above 
alluded to. In thus drawing the attention of the ofiieers of Government to llie claims of the 
Mahomedans to a share in appointments in the ]niblic service*, His l!i\eelleuey in Council desires 
to guard against the motives and iiolicy of the Government being in any way mi sunder stood. 
It is not the desire of the Government that any special favour or indulgenci* should he mani- 
fested towards any particular class or section of the eoininnuity. Their ol^eet is to treat all 
Her Majesty^s subjects on priiiciides of strict justice and ecpiality, and it is only because the 
particular class to which reference is made in these proceedings is believed to labour at })resent 
under ])ractical disabilities, which place them at a disadvantage in comparison with their lellow- 
Bubjects, that tbe Governor in Council has deemed it proper to call attention to their case. 
Whether the measures which it is proposed to carry out for improving the educational and 
social condition of this section of the population shall be attended with success must depend 
in a great measure upon tbe extent to wbicb ibe Mahomedans profit by the means placed 
at their disposal. 

(True Extract.) 


R. S. ELLIS, 

Chlxif Scarf a rj/. 


From C. GonNE, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bomk'iy, Educational Department, lo the Secretary to the 
Governroeut of India, Home Depart men (,"~No. J/l, dated UiMiihay Castle, the ISth jMuivIi JN/J. 

Repkkuing to the Resolution of the Home Department , received under your eiulorsrment 
No. 300, dated 7th August 1871, calling upon this Govenimeiit for an exprcbsioii of tlieir 
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views on flio gnT)joot of affording encouragement to the classical and vernacular languages of 
the Mahoraedans in all Government schools and colleges, I am directed by the Eight Hon^ble 
the Governor in Council to transmit, for submission to the Government of India, copy of com- 
munications on this subject from the Director of Public Instruction and the Registrar to the 
Iloinhay University, dated 0th September 1871 and 31st January lS72, respectively. 

2. In forwarding these documents, I am desired to state that Mr. Peile^s letter contains 
an accurate description of the position occupied by Mahomedans with reference to general edu- 
cation in this Presidency, and of the measures \yhich have been taken of late years to attract 
this section of the community within the influence of our schools or colleges. The Right 
Hon^blc the Governor in Council concurs with the Government of India in considering that it 
is of great political importance that the advantage of instruction in the languages, literature, 
and science of Europe and America should be extended as freely as possible to the Mussulman 
population. 

3. The geographical position of this Presidency, and its commercial and political relations 
with the nations and tribes who inhabit the lands bordering on the Red and Arabian Seas and 
on the Persian Gulf, render it expedient that means should be taken to promote the study of 
the Persian and Arabic languages. The institution of a well-endowed Professorship in the 
Bombay University for the teaching of the Arabic and Persian languages and literature at the 
Presidency, as well as the gradual increase of tuition in the Persian language in the schools in 
Sindh and other parts of Western India, where there is a considerable Mahomedan i>opulation, 
are the first steps to be taken with the view of stimulating the progress of the Mussulman 
portion of the community in the desired direction. The revival of the office of Kazee which 
has been recommended on a former occasion, and the bestowal of it only on men who are 
learned in Arabic and Persian, as well as the dissemination of general knowledge through 
works written in those languages, would also contribute to the attainment of the object 
aimed at. 

4. His Excellency the Governor in Council will be glad to learn that the Supreme Govern- 
ment is willing to supply the means by which this desirable object can be attained. 

From J. B. Peile, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to tli« Acting: Secretary to Government 
of Bombay. Educational Department, — No. 26t>5, dated Poona, the 9th September 1S71. 

I AM instructed by the Resolution of Government, Educational Dcpartinr^nt, No. 657 of 
Aus|ust 2Sth, to report on the question raised by the Government of India ‘Svhethcr, without 
infringing tbe fundamental principles of our educational system, some general measures in 
regard to Mahomedan education might not be adopted.^’ 

2. This question has been addressed to all tbe Local Governments, but chiefly interests of 
course those which rule a large Mahomedan population. Among these Bombay' is not included, 
and it w'ould not be a true description of any Bombay Colleeturate to call it a Mahomedan 
district. 

3. Of the wdiole population of the Presidency about I in 12 are Mahomedans. In Sindh 
of course the proportion is very different, he Mahomedans being staled to number 1,35 1,7 ’'I 
out of I,76S,G27. 

4. The Mahomedans of the Presidency again should be divided into those who speak 
Hindustani and those who use the vernaculars. Eor some large sections of them, as for instance 
tlic Borahs of Broach, it is not necessary to provide any special educational agency^ They are 
scarcely distinguishable from the other i)easantry of Gujerat. 

5. According to a careful census lately taken in Surat, the Mahomedans are 1 in Iri of the 
whole population of the district, exclusive of the city of 8urat. in the city of Surat, some 
time a seat of Mussulman rule, the prcjportion is doubtless higher. So it may be in Alimed- 
jibad, Alimednuggur, and other old Mahomedan capitals. 

6 1 now turn to the question to what extent the Mahomedans fall behind the Hindoos 
and others in using the moans of education. I he following table shows tbe latest statistics:— 
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7. The table shows that the Mahomedans use the Government schools more freely than 
the private schools inspected by the Educational Dej)artmeiit. This is attributable to the large 
missionary element in the private schools. It also shows that the Mahomedan students being 
1 in 10 in Gujerat, nearly 1 in 10 in Kliandeish and Ahrnednuggur, and 1 in l;3 in the Cana- 
rese country, it cannot be said generally that the Mahomedans are more backward in using 
educational advantages than the rest of the community. In Sindh the Mahomedan students 
are 1 in 3 only, and there they are certainly backward, as the Mahomedans form tliree-fourths 
of the population. 

8. 1 will next show what proportion of Mahomedans there is in the Government colleges 
and English schools. 
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Here tbeiT is llic weak point. The Maliomedans avail themselves of our lower schools, but do 
not rise to the higher schools and the colleges. In the list of Universit)? graduates there are 
one Mussulman M. A. and two B. A.^s. 

9. I think that the reason is to he found, not in the poverty of the Mahomedan com- 
munity (for beggar Brahmins abound in the high schools), hut in their poverty and depressed 
social status combined. In this matter the Brahmin and Mussulman at the opposite poles (V). 
Thus we hav'e in Gujerat 10 Brahmins in the colleges and ~0 in the high scliools for every 
Mussulman, hut only 3 Brahmins for every Mussulman in the middle class, and not twojTor 
every Mussulman in the lower class schools. 

10. I will now state what I have done for the extension of education among the Maho- 
medans, a subject which attracted my attention two years ago. 

11. IUfjher educalioH . — The University last year placed Persian on the list of languages 
in which examination is held for its degrees, and it became very desirable to provide tlio means 
of studying it in a scholarly manner. Up to that time there were no means whatever, exeei)t a 
low-i)aid reader in Persian and Arabic iu Elphinstoiie College. I have arranged to give him 
an assistant to meet the wants of a much enlarged class of both Parsis and Mahomedans. But 
this agency is quite insufficient to teach Persian and Arabic as classics are taught, and I asked 
Government for a Professor of Persian and Arabic. The assent* of the Government of India 

Umjliitioiiof Govornmeutof India, ^o. 3467, (subject to the approval of the Secretary of State 
dated 3oili November 1870. wliich lias not yet been received) was communicated 

in November 1870. Ihe salary proposed is only 11300, rising to BoUO, and I fear this is 
insufficient in Bombay. I am making inquiries for an Euroi^an Professor. 

12. 1 have also appointed Persian teaeliers in the Elphinstone and Surat High Schools 
where the need was greatest, and I think it is understood that when a demand arises, teachers 
will he appointed in other schools. 

13. Village tducahon , — I addressed a circular to the Inspectors in October 1809, request- 
ing them to give suitable attention to the provision of stipends 'and teachers for Mahomedans 
in the verna(‘ular training college. I have since inspected a large and promising class of 
Mahomedans under training as teachers in the Ahincdahad Training Ct>lloge. They learn 
Urdu and Persian. There is also a Hindustani class containing 11 students in the Poona 
Vcrnacuhir Tniining College, and a similar class of 10 students in the Belgaum Vernacular 
Training College. 

’ 14* Some slight movement among the Mahomedans of Bombay in favour of education 

has been perceptible during the past year, and 1 have taken advantage of it as far as apj)eared 
judicious. I am doubtful if it extends beyond one or two prominent persons. 

15. The same means are being taken to promote the education of the sons of the few 
Mussulman houses of high distinction iu the Presidency as are applied to those of other 
races. It would be an error to suppose that Jlombay contains any large class of eminent 
or learned Mahomedans, cherishing a decaying literature and withdrawing itself from symj):ithy 
with an alien Government. I doubt if anything under the head of higher education is ad vis- 
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al»le bryond the gradual measures which I have described. The gi'ant-in-aid rules are open 
to the Maliomediuis equally with the Hindus. Any Mahomedan who matriculates or takes 
a deoree will be readily employed in this department, and any literary efforts will be met with 
liiteral patronage. As an additional stimulus 1 shall be glad to offer a prize for Persian com- 
j»usition yearly. 

16. Butin regard to lower education, I must point out that Government has not yet 
adopted a very necessary measure which I recommended a year since, and without which almost 
nothing distinctive can be done for the educution of Mahomedans of the lower order. 

17. I pointed out (Report on Public Instructions for 1871-72, page 121) that while the 
}>erccntage of Mahomedans among the payers of the agricultural school-rate (or villagers) is 
not more than 2 per cent, in the Deccan, and 4 or 5 per cent, in the Concan, the number of 
Mahomedans in the towns of more than 4,000 inhabitants is stated at quarter of a million, 
or one-seventh of the whole population of those towns, and these are the Mahomedans who 
spt'ak Urdu, and not the vernacular, and who therefore require special schools. But the school- 
rates I now administer belong exclusively to the villagers, and the share of the public grant for 
vei naciilar education which belongs to the towns is too small to admit of adequate special 
l)r(>vision for class wants. I have always looked to the introduction of town school-rates, and 
the formation of a separate primary education fund for each important town, for the means of 
dealing effectually with the special wants of the poor Mahomedans of our towns, and 1 do not 
believe that the question can be satisfactorily solved without town school-rates. 

18. Sindh differs widely from the Bombay Presidency proper, and is more analogous to 
tlip Punjab, The vernacular is Sindhi, hut a knowledge of Persian is the distinguishing mark 
of a gentleman among the middle and up)x;r classes, for Persian was the language of the court 
for some centuries before tlie introduction of British supremacy. Persian may therefore l)e 
considered the special classic of Sindh as Sanskrit is of the Presidency. It is still the 
medium of correspondence between educated persons; and its literature is cherished by 
Mahomedans who are aveise to the study of English. 

19. Moreover, the high esteem of Persian is not confined to the higher classes. Help 
has in some cases been secured for the establishment of a village school by a promise that 
I^‘rsian shall be taught in it. I found that Persian was included even in the vernacular school 
course in Sindh, and I have just come to the conclusion, after having the question well discussed, 
that it must be retained at any rate in tlie higher vernacular standards, — that is, in middle 
elas^ vernacular education — as a voluntary subject. 

20. I am now engaged in settling a course of Persian instruction for the upper stan- 
dards in vernacular schools, and for English schools and high schools. The course will be 
graded from tlie beginning up to the matriculation standard, and is arranged so as to prepare 
for the study of Persian as a classic in the arts colleges. 

21. Government will thus see that the same measures have been taken for improving 
the study of Persian, as for Sanskrit and other classics, and I think that the admission by 
the University of Persian among the languages in which examination is held for its degrees, 
ti e appointment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic, and of Persian teachers in the high 
schools, together with the improved course of Persian instruction for Sindh, will jiromote the 
study among both Mahomedans and Parsis, and stimulate the two races to a healthy rivalry 
in its pursuit. 

22. I must add an expression of my very earnest desire that Government will give 
me the means of organizing the primary education of towns in which chiefly Hindustani- 
speaking Mahomedans are found. 

2 b Should any measures be adopted by the Government of India in cnnsequence of 
r^'plies to this reference, in provinces where the Mahomedans are of more social and numerical 
importance, I request that they may be communicated to me, that 1 may consider the practi- 
( ability of adopting them in Bombay, 

From J. Tayloe, Esq., Registrar, Rombay University, to the Acting Secretary to tlie Government of Bombay, 
Educational Department, — ^No. 248U, dated Bombay, the Slat January 1872. 

Rekkuhing to your letter No. 658 of 1871, dated 28th August last, forwarding extract 
from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Educational Department, on the 
subject of the education of the Maliomedan population of India. 

I am now, in reply, directed by the Syndicate to state, for ’the informat iim of Government, 
that the University having recognized Arabic and Persian as classical languages for gra- 
duating in arts, consider it has done all that it can do, witli its jirc.seni means, for the encour- 
agement of higher education among the Maliomedan pojiulalion of tliis side of India. 

The Syndicate are, however, of ojnnion that it would give a brnelieial stimulus to the 
study of Mahomedan literature, and afford to the higher cla.^scs of tliat community a gratify- 
ing proof of the interest taken by Government in their culture and advancement, if Govern- 
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ment should find itself in a position to found in one of the colleges recognized by the 
University a professorship of the Arabic language and literature. 

They consider that Bombay, from its geographical position and its intimate commercial 
and political relations with the important Mahomedan countries converging on Western 
India, is in a special manner fitted to be a centre for the prosecution of studies which have 
the deepest interest for the Mahomedan population of this country. 


From Bivebs Thompson, Esq., Oflficiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the General Department, 
to the Secretary' to the Government of India, Home Department, -^No. 2326, dated Fort William, the 
5th August 1871. 

In continuation of my letter No. 


To the Director of Public Instruction, No. 878-9, 
datc'd 24th March 1871. 

The Lieuteiiniit- Governor’s Minute of the 13th 
April 1871. 

To the Director of Public Instruction, No. 1116, 
dated 15th April 1871. 

From the Director of Public Instruction, No. 2628, 
dated IHtb Jidy 1871. 

To the Director of Public Instruction, No. 2325, 
dated 5tn instant. 


my letter JNo. 632, dated 
the 28th February last, regarding the Calcutta 
and Hoogly Madrasahs, I am directed to forward, 
for the information of the Governor General in 
Council, a copy of the papers noted on the mar- 
gin, showing the further measures which have 
beeu adopted for the reorganization of these in- 
stitutions. 


Hon’blc Mr. Normnn. 
Mr. C. 11. CMin])bcll. 
Mr. ,T. Sutcliffe. 

Mr. II. L. Harrison. 
Captain Jarrclt. 


Prince Mahomed Rahimuddin. 

Kazi Abdul Bari. 

Moulvie Abdul Luteef, Khan Bahadoor. 
Muuslii Ameer Ali, Khan Bahadoor. 
Moulvie Abbas Ali Khan. 


From Riyebs Thompson, Esq., Officiating Secretary to Jibe Government of Bengal, in the General Department, 
to the Director of Public Instruction, — ^No. 878, dated Fort William, the 24th March 1871. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No* 1160, dated the 16th instant- 

and in reply to inform you 
that the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or approves of the gentle- 
men named on the margin 
being appointed as Members of a Committee for the management of the Calcutta Madrasah. 
The letters of appointment are herewith forwarded for transmission to their respective addresses. 

2. I am now to request that you will carry out, in communication with these gentlemen, 
the reforms and changes in the Calcutta Madrasah recommended by the Committee which 
was appointed to report on the condition of that institution. 

3. I am to take this opportunity of inquiring whether the Committee now appoirited 

might not advantageously be asked to perform the same functions for the College of Mahomed 
Mohsin at Hooghly. 


From Rivebs Thompson, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Beugal, in the General Department 
to the IIon’iile Mb. Noeman, Messrs. C. H. Campbell, J. Sutcliffe, and H. L. Habbibon, Captain 
Jakbett, Pkince Mahomed Rahimuddin, Kazi Abdul Baei, Moulvif. Abdul Luteef, Khan Baha- 
DooB, Munbhi Ameeb Ali, Khan Bahadoob, and Moulvie Abbas Ali Khan, — No. 879, dated Fort 
William, the 24th March 1871. 

I AM directed to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to appoint you 
to be a Member of the Committee for the management of the affairs of the Calcutta Madrasah. 
The necessary instructions will be conveyed to you through the Director of Public Instruction. 


Minute hy the LieutenanU Governor on the Calcutta and Hooghly Institutions for the education of the 

Mahomedans, 

The gentlemen who form the Committee appointed for the supervision and management 
of the affairs of these institutions having been good enough to undertake the task, it is neces- 
sary that I should indicate the main points to which I would request their attention. The 
general principles on which reforms are to be inaugurated have been well stated in the very 
able report of the Commission which examined the affairs of the Madrasah. But questions 
radically affecting the whole constitution of these places of education are still pending, and I 
must ask the Committee to undertake, in the first instance, something more than ordinary 
management. I hope they will consent to deal with these pending questions, and to inform 
me of their conclusions, with a view to the decision of this Government and report to the 
Government of India. They will be the better able to do this, as the Members of the former 
Commission are now among their body. It seems, in the first place, very desirable to deter- 
mine the relative position of the two institutions. Are they both to carry on the same general 
course up to the same point, or is one to give a higher education than the other ? Is the 
Calcutta Madrasah to educate only up to the Unversity entrance examination, and the 
Hooghly College to carry on the college course for degrees, or vice versd ? Is Hooghly to 
remain a general college with a Mahomedan school attached, or is there to be a separate 
Mahomedan college ? If it were proposed either to transfer to Calcutta from Hooghly the 
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higher education of the Mahomedans, or to raise in any considerahle degree the standard of 
the Calcutta Madrasah^ and to appoint a separate Principal, the only possible means of obtain- 
ing the necessary funds would be by transferring a portion of the Hooghly Endowment Funds 
to Calcutta (if such a step were acceptable to the Mahomedan community), and in that case 
it would be necessary to consider the course to be pursued in regard to the Hooghly College 
now principally supported by the Endowment Funds, though it is by no means exclusively 
devoted to the education of the Mahomedans. These weighty questions being reviewedj 
and, if possible, settled, it will then remain to consider the constitution and course of study of 
each institution. 

2. The first question in regard to the Calcutta Madrasah is respecting the Principalship. 
I shall be glad if the Committee will favour me with their opinion on this subject, as well as 
regarding the whole staff of teachers subordinate to him, the curriculum of education, and the 
fees to be charged. 

3. There seems to be no doubt that a complete Arabic education must be supplied to those 
who seek it; and in this respect it will be desirable most fully to study the wishes, and even 
the prejudices, of the Mahomedan community, provided that nothing is taught which is posi- 
tively injurious or offensive. 

4. For all other scholars, care must, I think, be taken not to make too many languages 
compulsory. A competent knowledge of the vernacular must be required of the younger hoys ; 
and it will probably be desired that as they advance, they should have a sufficient knowledge 
of either the language of their religion, Arabic, or that of their popular literature, Persian ; 
but a free option might, I think, be allowed in this respect. For the rest, in the circum- 
stances of Bengal, and with a special view to giving the Mahomedans a fair share of Gov- 
ernment employment and professional opportunities, no dnubt the principal attention must be 
devoted to the acquisition of the English language; and in addition to the language, the 
more they can have of modern science and useful learning, the belter. I should specially hope 
that attention may be paid to drawing, surveying, and the elements of engineering arts, in 
which the Indian Mahomedans have generally excelled, and which would especially fit them 
for public employment, civil as well as professional. The rudiments of popular law, and some 
knowledge of land-tenures, might also, I think, be taught them with great advantage ; but 
all Jhis and much more the Committee will no doubt consider. 

5. It will be an important question to consider what arrangements should be made for 
the reception of boarders, and how encouragement in the shape of scholarships may best be 
afforded to more elementary institutions in the rural parts of Bengal, which contain so great 
a Mahomedan population. It would be useless to discuss details regarding the Hooghly 
Institution till the general system to be followed is chalked out. 

6. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of these institutions. The number of 
our Mahomedan fellow subjects under the Government of Bengal has been supposed to (*xceed 
all the Mahomedan subjects of the Grand Turk ; and their future position in tlieir own country 
in a very great degree depends on these institutions. I feel under great obligations to all the 
gentlemen, both European and Native, who have undertaken i]\c task of &uj)ervising them ; 
and I am sure that the Mahomedan community will appreciate the interest in their condition 
which is evinced by the gentlemen holding the highest official positions, who have not shrunk 
from this difficult duty. 

The IBth April 1S71. G. CAMPBELL. 

From R. H. Wilson, Eeq., Officiating Under Secretarv to the Government of Bengal, in the General Depart- 
ment, to the Director of Public Instruction, Lower Provinces, — No. IIIG, dated Fort William, the loth 

April 1871. * 

I AM directed to forward herewith a copy of a Minute recorded by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernov on the Calcutta and Ho(»gh]y Institutions for the education of Mahomedans, and to 
rotpu'st that you will be so good as to communicate it to the Committee of Supervision and 
Manai;ement of these ijjstitutions. 


From W. 8. Atkinson, Es'q., m. a., Director of Public Instruction, to the Officiating Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bongjil, G.iwji’al Department, — No. 2528, dated Fort William, the 18th July 1871. 

W^iTH ivr<?ronc(^ to ) .uv No. 878, dated 24ih March, and connected correspondence, on the 
subject of ill.) Calcutt i a » I Hooghly Madrasahs, I have the honor to forward, for the consider- 
ation and orders of the 3 /v itenanti-Govern T, a report from the Committee appointed by Gov- 
eriiinoiit, netting forth i) ; .noasure^ they recommend for adoption in order to cai’ry out the re- 
commeadatious of the ( . niuiissioii of l80‘J. 
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2. I have already (in my No. 1362, dated ICth March 1870) accepted gfenerally the 
Xihanges proposed by that Commission as embodying a practical measure of reform ; and with 
some reservations I am willing now to give efEect to the present detailed scheme for carrying 
out those changes. But at the same time I wish to guard myself from being supposed to 
adopt them as a complete and satisfactory solution of the important questions that have been 
so long discussed. 

3. I have nothing to object to the constitution of the Anglo-Persian department as now 
proposed, which indeed scarcely differs from that which has been long in force ; but as regards 
the Anglo-Arabic department, I entertain grave doubts of the success of the Committee's 
scheme. The records show that the plan now proposed for this department is almost identical 
with one which was tried in former years, and was condemned as a complete failure so long ago 
as 1853. It is said that the circumstances of the Mahomedan community are so different in 
1871 from what they were in 1853, that there is no reason to anticipate a failure now because 
a similar plan was unsuccessful 18 years ago. No doubt great changes have occurred in this 
interval, and it is possible that the supporters of the present scheme may be right. Recom- 
mended as it is, there is a sufficient reason for trying it ; but I think it my duty to point out 
to the Lieutenant-Governor that the plan of uniting the ^?^a.?/-professional study of the 
Mahomedan canon law and Mahomedan logic with an ordinary general school education for 
boys seems on a priori grounds, irrespective of past experience, to introduce difficulties which, 
if not insuperable, are at least so serious that they cannot be disregarded by any one who has a 
pra('tical knowledge of educational work. I believe that it would be far better to k^^ep the two 
separate, as was insisted on by the Council of Education in 1853, and to require from the stu- 
dent a sound jirelini inary education in the ordinary branches of knowledge before ho is allowed 
to occupy himself with the distinctive religious and social laws of his creed and race, and the 
mazes of ancient logic and rhetoric *Btudied in a classical language of great complexity and 
difficulty. In this view I would admit to the Arabic department those only who have either 
passed through some of the junior classes of the Anglo-Persian department, and have reached 
a certain fixed standard of attainments in the ordinary branches oi education there taught, or 
who not having attended those classes, are yet able to pass an entrance test examination in 
corresponding sulqeets, either iu their own vernacular or in English at their o])tioii. 

In this way young men from 16 to 18 years of ago would enter on the special studies of 
the Arabic de])artmeut with minds already opened and strengthened by a sound course of 
ordinary instruction in grammar, arithmetic, elementary mathematics, geograjdiy, and history, 
and might certainly be expected to make more rapid progress in four or live years in the social 
and theological law of Islam and its system of logic, than in the eight years over which the 
Committee propose to spread this religious and professional learning in connection with a general 
course of ordinary school instruction. 

I repeat that the course 1 have pointed out would, in my judgment, be more promising 
for the real educational advancement of the Mahomedan community than the course actually 
proposed ; but, for the reason ah^ady given, I do not now press for its adoption. 

Assuming, then, that the scheme proposed for the Arabic department is to be tried, I 
accept the detailed arrangements now recommended for the organization of this department 
and the Anglo-Persian department, subject to such changes as experience may from time to 
time suggest. 

4. In regard to the general control and management of the two departments, I hav^ 
already advised that the office of Principal, as heretofore constituted, should be aboli.^lied. 
The present Head [Master, Mr. Blochmann, I consider a very valuable and thoroughly trustwor- 
thy officer. He possesses in an eminent degree the qualifications most needed in tlie head of a 
Mahomedan school, and he has tor more than six years performed tln^ duties entrusted to him 
to my entire satisfaction, being i^opular alike with the students and teachers ol^botli depart- 
ments. I regret that he should have given offmice to the Mahomedan Literary Society by 
his criticism on the course of study for the IMadrasah propounded by the in tw^o years ago 
during the discussions which arose on the aiipointinont of the Commission of Inquiry. I know, 
however, that nothing was further from his intention than to wound the feelings of any one, 
and I am sure that the Mahomedan gentlemen on the Committee, who have thought them- 
selves aggrieved by wliat he then wrote, will soon learn to value his sterling qualities as a 
teacher, and to repose their full confidence in him as a ihorouglily competent and trustworthy 
head of the institution which is the object of their care. From my long official knowledge of 
him, I feel justified in recommending strongly that he be rctiuiicd in his jirescnt appointment, 
and that he be entrusted hereafter with complete executive control over the whole iUbtitution 
as soon as the new arrangements have been brought into working order. Meaiiwhih*, I in’oiiose 
that Mr. Sutcliffe be rcipiestcd to Retain the general charge of the institution which he has 
undertaken with so much advantage during the j>ast year. 

21a 
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6. As regfards the residence of the Head Master in the Madrasah^ I am compelled, after 
much consideration, to difEer from the conclusion of the Committee. In a school which, 
provides for the accommodation of a large number of boarders, I am of opinion, on general 
grounds, that the Head Master should always, if possible, have apartments in the school pre- 
mises ; and as regards the Madrasah in particular, 1 am satisfied that the reasons which induced 
my predecessor and Sir F. Halliday to order that the Head Master should always reside in the 
building, are quite as cogent now as they were at the time when they were issued. Until this 
measure was adopted, repeated disturbances occurred, in which teachers as well as students 
were frequently implicated, and gross misconduct of a kind which I need not here describe was 
believed to be of common occurrence. The presence of the Head Master has had a most bene- 
ficial efEect in checking these disorders ; and I am unwilling to incur the responsibility of 
sanctioning his removal now. Two of the apartments at present assigned to him may, how- 
ever, be resumed for school purposes, if they should be required ; but at present I believe there 
is ample room in the building for any probable increase of resident students, as well as for the 
additional class accommodation which the new arrangements will render necessary. 

6. The remarks I have offered on the plan of studies proposed for the Calcutta Madrasah 
apply equally to the Madrasah at Hooghly. The course in Arabic which is adopted at 
Calcutta should be adopted at Hooghly also ; but I may again suggest, as I have done on 
former occasions, and as wg.s also suggested by the Commission of 1869, that it would be in 
many respects of great advantage to concentrate at Hooghly the whole of the Mahomedan 
students who desire to cultivate the theological learning of their creed, in order to qualify 
themselves for the position of family priests and lawyers, leaving the Calcutta Madrasah as 
the great secular school for the liberal education and worldly advancement of the Mussulmans 
of Bengal. The large building which has recently been purchased at Hooghly as a boarding- 
house for Mahomodans removes the difficulty that was formerly felt in the want of accommo- 
dation for students coming from a distance; and the Lieutenant-Governor may now perhaps 
think it worth while to endeavour to induce the leaders of Mahomedan society to acquiesce 
in the suggested transfer. I advert to this point here because it has a direct bearing on the 
changes to be introduced at Calcutta, My remarks on the changes proposed in the General 
Department of the Hooghly College I reserve for a separate communication. 


From MotriTiB Abdul Luteep, Khaw Bahadoob, Secretary to the Committee, for the Sapervision and 
^ Management of the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrasahs, to the Director of Public Instruction, Lower 
Provinces,— No. 5, dated Calcutta, the 16th June 1871. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Government of Bengal, communicated to you 

in letter No. 878, dated the 24th March last, I am 
directed by the Committee to submit the follow- 
ing report of the measures which the Committee 
consider to be necessary in order to carry out the 
reforms and changes in the Calcutta and Hooghly 
Madrasahs, recommended by the Committee ap- 
pointed in July 1869, and embodied in their report 
dated the 1st of December 1869. 

2. The Committee held eleven meetings, the 
first on the 5th April 1871, at which they elected 
the Honourable J. P, Norman to be their President, 
and Moulvie Abdul Luteef to be their Honorary Secretary. The meetings, which were held 
twic# a week, have been regularly attended by all the members of the Committee. Mr. 
Charles Campbell was present throughout, until his departure from India on leave on the 
22nd April. 

8. In the first instance, the Committee proceeded to consider the matters included in the 
report of the Committee of 1869, but they were subsequently favoured with a Minute by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, dated the 13th April, in which their attention was called to 
the question of the relative positions of the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrasahs, the standard of 
education to be given in each of those institutions, and other points to which the Committee 
have given full attention. 

4. The arrangements proposed will not involve any increase of expense which will not be 
covered by the saving effected by the abolition of the offices of Principal and of one of the 
Munshis. 

Calcutta Madbasah. 

Arabic Department. 

5. The Committee resolved— 


Tresent : 

The Hov’ble J. P. NormaD, Pretideni. 
J. Sutcliffe, Esq. 

H. L. HarriBOD, Esq. 

Captain H. S. Jarrett. 

Prince Mabomed Rabimnddin. 

Kszi Abdul Bari. * 

Moulvie Abdul Luteef, Khan Bahadoor. 
Muuslii Amir Ali, Khan Bahadoor. 
Moulvie Abbas Ali Khan. 

Haji Zakariya Mahomed. 


Future designation. 


I. That tbe.Arabic department of the Calcutta 
Madrasah be styled " The Anglo- Arabic department." 
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Conditions of admission. 


II. That admisBion may take place at any time and in any class for which the candidate 

is fit ; the preliminary examination being conduct- 
ed in Arabic, &c., by the Head Professor, and in 

English by the Head Master. 

III. That before admission can take place into the 8th class, the candidate must possess 
a slight elementary knowledge of Arabic grammar, also be able to read Persian and to read 
and write Urdu. 

IV. That candidates for admission be required to obtain a certificate of respectability from 
some Member of the Committee. 

V. That a list of admissions be placed before the Committee every month. 

VI. That the hours of study be from ten o^clock till one, and from half-past one till four, 

half an hour being allowed for prayer, tiffin, and 
Hours of study. recreation. In the first four classes three hours 

shall be devoted to Arabic, and two hours and a half to English, &c., ; and in the lower four 
classes, two hours per diem to Arabic, two hours to English, and one hour and a half for Per- 
sian, Bengali, &c. 

VII. That the course of instruction in English be laid down by the Director of Public 

Instruction, and be, as far as possible, in unison with 
Extent of English studies. University Entrance Examination. 

VIII. That, as far as possible, Arabic be taught in the lower four classes through the 

medium of such Persian or Urdu grammars as can 
Instruction in Arabic grammar in the lower classes. (gained 

6. The Committee recommend that the department be divided into eight classes, the 

maximun and minimum age of entrance for each 
' being as follows:— 


Class. 

Sth 

7th 

6th 

6th 

4th 

8rd 

2nd 

let 


Studies in Arabic. 


1. Jangi Sarf. 

4. 

2. Fusdl-i- Akbari 

5. 

3. Jangi Naho 

6. 

Logic. 

1. Mizan-i-Mantik. 

3. ; 

2. Sharhi Tahzib. 

4. 1 

Rhetoric. 

1. Mukhtasir-i-Maani. 

1 2- : 

Law. 

1. — Sharhi Vikayah. 

(Only the followinp:.) 

I. Book of ablutions. 

VII. 

II. Book of prayers. 

VIII. 

III. Book of alms. 

IX. 

IV. Book of fasts. 

X. 

V. Book of pilgrimage. 

XI. 

VI. Book of marriage. 

i XII. 


Maximum. Minimum. 

16 13 

16 14 

17 15 

18 

19 

20 
21 

.22 . 

7. The studies of the Anglo- Arabic department 
should, for the future, be as follows 
Arabic. 

Grammar* 

Hidayut-un-Naho. 

Kafiah. 

Sharhi Mulla* 

Kutbi, with Mir 
Sullam. 

Mutawwal. 


2, — Hidayah. 
(Only the following.) 


1. 

Book 

of 

sales. 

VI. 

II. 

Book 

of 

acknowledgments. 

VII. 

III. 

Book 

of 

gifts. 

VIII. 

IV. 

Book 

of 

pre-emption. 

IX. 

V. 

Book 

of 

slaying animals for food. 



Book of fosterage. 

Book of divorce. 

Book of vows. 

Book of missing persons. 
Book of partnership. 
Book of endowments. 


Book of sacrifice. 

Book of abominations. 
Book of prohibited liquors. 
Book of wills. 


1 . 

2 . 


Nurul Anwar. 
Tauzi. 


Principles of Law. 

3 . 


Musullamus-Subut. 
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Nafhatul Yaman. 
Al-ajabul Ujab. 
Sabai Muallakah. 

Tarikhul Khulafa. 


Literature. 


Hisiorjf. 


Makamat-i- Hariri. 
Diwani Mutauabbi. 


Sbifai Kazi Ayaz. 


InBtruction for Shiahs. 


Instruction in Bengali and Urdu for the higher 
classub. 


Law of Inheritance. 

Sliarifiab. 

Feusian. 

1. Aklilaki Mubsini. 3. Sikandamamah. 

2. Zaliklm. 4. Abul Fazl. 

8. With reference to the subjects comprised in the course of studies above referred to, the 

Committee remark that at present there are no 
Instruction for Shiahs. Shiah students in the Anglo-Arabic department. 

Should a sufficient number of Shiah students hereafter present themselves, a class will be 
formed for the study, under a Shiah Maulvi, of such subjects as may be selected from the 

1. Sharai-ul-lslam. 

2. Sharhi Lum’ah. 

One hour every day shall be devoted to the study of the above subjects. 

9. The Committee consider that two hours a week should be devoted in the four higher 

classes to the study of Bengali ; at the same time 
they are of opinion that instruction in that Ian- 
guage, and also in Urdu, should be confined to a 
thorough acquaintance with the vernacular of the country as used in our courts and in com- 
merce, and (particularly by the higher classes) to ability to translate correctly from Bengali or 
Urdu into English, and vice verm. 

10. As recommended in 1869, the Committee propose that in the first and second classes 

Lectures on law lectures be given two hours per week, in such 

portions of the Penal Code and Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes as may be selected by the Committee, in Urdu or Bengali. 

^ V e 41 , 1 1 11. In Bengali, the scheme for the last foui' 

Instruction m Bengali for the lower classes. . , n i n n 

classes should be as loUows - 

let year. 

1. Barna Parichay (Parts I and II). 

2. KathaMala. 

2nd year. 

I- Bodhodaya. 

2. Akhyan Manjari (Part I). 

3rd year. 

1. Akhyan Manjari (Part II). 

2. Charupath (Part I). 

3. Grammar. 

4th year. 

1. Sitar Banabas. 

2. Charupath (Part II). 

3. Grammar. 

12. The holidays should be regulated as proposed by the Committee of 1869, with a 
Holidays slight modification, namely, that the institution be closed on 

Sunday and open on the morning of Friday, as in the Anglo- 
Persian department, but from 6 to lOi a.m. ; that ten days' holiday be allowed at the 
Muharram ; that if holidays clash, the practice alluded to in paragraph 20 of the Report of 
the Committee of 1869 be disallowed ; and that the following be the holidays allowed in the* 
institution 

Ramazan 30 days. 


Lectures on law. 


Instruction in Bengali for the lower classes. 


Holidays. 


I*d-ul-Fitr 
I'd-uz-Zoha . 

Muharram 

Akhiree Chahar Shambah 
Fatihai Duwazduhum 
ghab-i-Barat . 

Christmas vacation . 
Kew year’s day 
Good Friday • • 

Queen’s Birthday . 
Summar vacation . 


. 3 „ 

. . 6 » 

. 10 „ 

1 day. 

. 1 „ 

2 days. 

. . 7 „ 

• 1 day. 

. . 2 days. 

1 day. 

. . 15 days. 

Total . 78 days. 
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13. The annual examinations should in future be conducted by two Committees (of which 
„ . .. the Head Arabic Professor and Head English Teacher should 

be members, each for his own department), to be named by 
the Director of Public Instruction ; and that the Committees report to the Director as soon 
as possible after the close of the examination, sending up copies iu English of the questions 
put, and the original answers. 

14. The following is the scheme of scholarships proposed for 

Scholarship.. 

I. No Bcholarship shall be tenable for more than one year. 

II. In future, when the classes are constituted, the following scholarships shall be 
awarded in this department 


1 of R4 to 8th class, tenable in 7th class. 

4 of ,, 7 to 7 th „ 

6tli 


4 of „ 5 to 6th „ „ 

Sth 

99 

5 of ,, 5 to 5th ,1 ,, 

4tli 

99 

6 of „ G to 4th „ „ 

3rd 

99 

6 of ,, 8 to 3r(l yy ), 

2nd 

99 

C of „ 10 to 2n(l „ „ 

Ist 

99 


For the ensuing examination the scholarships shall be distributed as follows : — 

2 of 115 to 5 til class, tenable in 4th class. 

4 of „ 7, G, 5, and 5 to 4th class, tenable in 3rd class. 

5 of „ 10, 8, 7, 6, and 6 to 3rd class, tenable in 2nd class. 

G of „ 10, 10, 8, 8, 7, and 7 to 2nd clsss, tenable in Ist class. 

9 of „ 10 to 1st class, tenable iu the advanced class. 

After the present year, the total number of marks to be obtained by each class shall 


be 600, to be distributed as follows 


Four higher classes. 


Arabic . 
KfJtrlif'h 
OtliLM* branches 


Four lotver classes. 


Arabic . 
Kiiiiili'-h 
Oil n r branches 


15 Tbo Connnittoc rccomracMul that any student of the first class, on leaving the 

, . i fin deiiarlnuMit, be permitted as a special case to conlinuo his 

studios lor one or two years in the Aujjlo-Persian depart- 

Anirlo-lVrsiiiii d inH'lnii'a'- meilt. 

10 They also recommend that in future, on vacancies occurring in the professorial staff, 
the Committee be consulted by the Director of Public Instruc- 
Filliiig up vaoniieios. appointment being filled up. 

17 The Committee proi)ose that a small sum bo expended, when actually necessary, 

iu the purchase of English school books for really needy 

Purchaso of IkkiI- for poor pupils. 

18 It is proposed that for the present, with a view to the introduction of English in 

. ■ 41 the Arabic department, three English teachers on ftlO.i, 50, 

doiuirtiucut. and 40 per mensem, re.spectively, be appointed, who should be 

Mahomtdan... Anglo-Pcrsian DejMrfimnt. 

19. It is the opinion of the Committee that this depart, - 
Staudanl of instruction. should educate Only up to the entrance standard of the 

University. 

30. The Committee would make the study of Bengah 
Instruction in Uengaii. compulsory in this department, but that in any special case 

this rule may be dispensed with at the instance of parents or guardians. 

21 The Committee further recommend that from the residue of the allowance for 
scholarships in the Arabic department, the following scboLir- 
Scbolarsliips. awarded to the students of the first two classes in the 

Aufflo-Persiau department 

* 3 of U4 to 3rd class, tenable in 2nd class for one year. 

5 of,, 6 to 2nd „ » I®* „ for,, „ 


Instructi(m in binigaU. 


Scbolarships. 
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And, further, that three junior scholarships of K8 a month, tenable for two years, be 
awarded annually to students^of the Auglo-Persian department who have passed the entrance 
examination, but have not succeeded in g'aining Government scholarships, and that the holders 
of these scholarships be allowed to join any college on the same terms as holders of Govern- 
ment junior scholarships. 

22. In the opinion of the Committee, the candidates for admission in this department 


Certificate of respectability. 


should also be required to produce a certificate of respectability 
from some Member of the Committee. 


23. The Committee propose that the pupils of the Anglo-Persian department be eligible 
Quarters for pupils of the Anglo- for occupying quarters within the Madrassah building, it being 
Persian department. understood that between applicants from the Anglo-Persian 

and Anglo-Arabic departments preference should be given to the latter. 

24. The schooling fees of this department should remain for 
the present unaltered. 

25. The following changes in the establishment are recommended by the Committee, as 


Changes in the establishment. 


rendered necessary by the conclusions arrived at by the Com- 
mittee of 1869, in regard to the parties concerned : — 


That Moulvie Zulfaqar Ali, Head Moulvie of the Anglo-Persian department, be trans- 
ferred to the Anglo-Arabic department, in the place of Moulvie Abd-ul Hai, the 
fourth Arabic Professor ; and that Moulvie Abd-ul Hai be transferred to the Anglo- 
Persian department as Head Moulvie. 

That the post of second Moulvie of the Anglo-Persian department should be held by 
a teacher having a competent knowledge of English. 

And that the Munshi, Moulvie Ghulam Qadir, be requested to apply for his pension. 


Generals 

26. The Committee are of opinion that, in view of the existing arrangements for the, 
supervision and management of the Calcutta Madrassah, the office of Principal be abolished^ 
and that the whole of the in stitution be placed under a competent Head Master of the Anglo- 
Persian department, it being understood that the Head Master is not to interfere with the 
course of instruction by the Arabic Professors within the Anglo-Arabic department. 

27. The Committee have had under consideration whether the present Head Mastar, 
Ml. Blochmann, should be retained in his present post. The Committee have agreed to record 
that they consider that Mr. Blochmann is perfectly competent to teach up to the entrance 
examination in the Calcutta Madrassah ; that his knowledge of oriental languages is a 
qualification which probably gives him a special fitness for the post of Head blaster of that 
institution ; and that his pronunciation of English, though defective, is not of such great 
consequence as imperatively to demand his removal ; but he has drawn ujioii himself the 
hostility of a portion of the Mfethomedan community, by an attack on the Mahomedan 
Literary Society, and the Committee are disposed to think that the institution would not work 
smoothly with Mr. Blochmann as Head Master with full executive control. 

28. The Committee have resolved that the consideration of the question, whether the 
services of the resident Munshi shall be retained, be postponed until the intention of the 
Government respecting the appointment of Head Master or Principal be ascertained, and the 
new head of the institution has an opportunity of expressing his opinion upon the necessity 
for continuing the services of a resident Munshi. 

29. The Committee propose that rooms for residence in the Madrassah building may, on 
application made to, and approved by, the Committee, be allotted to Mahomedan students 
of the General or Engineering departments of the Presidency College. 

30. With reference to the recommendation of the Committee of 1860, contained in 
paragraph 194 of their Report, the Committee have resolved to give notice to Mr. Blochmann 
that he should be prepared to vacate the apartments which he now occupies in the Madrassah 
premises by the end of June next. 

31. The Committee would dispense with the services of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
attached to the College, reserving however, for the present, the question of the appointment 
of a medical officer for the institution. 

32. The Committee have resolved that a visiting book should be kept, in which visitors 
may enter their remarks, to be submitted at least once a month to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

33. The Committee propose that the distribution of scholarships and prizes take place 
after due notice given at a public ceremony, and that the best scholars and prizemen be then 
called on, as far as possible, to exhibit in public the result of their studies. 
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Hooghly Madrassah. 

34. The Committee recommend— 

I. That the educational institutions now maintained from the bequest of the late Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin, of Hooghly, be organized with a view to secure, as far as possible, to 
Mahomedans the exclusive benefits of the endowment. 

II. That the College department at Hooghly be maintained with a view to its becoming 
ultimately the chief seat of higher English education for the Mahomedans. 

III. That the School department at Hooghly be, for the present, maintained on the 
existing footing, except that the fees for the Hindoo boys be raised to R 4 for the four higher 
classes, and R 3 for the lower classes. 

IV. That ill the event of applications for admission exceeding the number which can be 
properly taught in the School department, in determining the persons to be admitted, prefer- 
ence shall always be given to Mahomedans. 

V. 1'hat in the selection of masters for the lower classes of the School department, pre- 
ference be given to properly qualified Mahomedans. 

VI. That the Arabic department at Hooghly be re-organized, and that the course of 
instruction for that department be the same as that which has been decided upon by this Com- 
mittee for the Anglo-Arabic department of the Calcutta Madrassah. 

VII. That the monthly fees of the College department be raised to R 6 for non- 
Mahomedan students. 

VIII. That the course of studies and the award of scholarships, in future, in the Arabic 
department of the Hoogiily College, be regulated in the same manner as that adopted by the 
Committee for the Calcutta Madrassah. 

IX. That the following scholarships be awarded to the students of the Arabic depart- 
ment at the ensuing examination :-r- 

4 of R 5 and 1 of fi 6 to 4th class, tenable in 3rd class. 


2 of 

„ 10 and 8 to 

3rd „ 

f) 

2nd „ 

4 of 

„ 10, 9, 8, and 7 to 

2nd „ 

y* 

1st ., 

6 of 

„ 10 to 

1st „ 

yy 

the advanced class. 


X. That the following scholarships be awarded to Mahomedan students of the An^o- 
Persian department on the result of the annual examinations in November next ; the award 
to be made on the recommendation of the Principal, and subject to the sanction of the 
Director : — 


4 of 

R3 

in the 4th year class, tenable in the 5th year class. 

4 of 

4 

»t * 

*1 

5th „ 

yy 

yy 

6th 

yy 

5 of 

„ 4 and 1 of R 5 

yy 

6th „ 

yy 

yy 

7th 

yy 

6 of 

,, 4 ,, 1 of „ 6 

yy 

7th „ 

yy 

yy 

8th 

yy 

8 of 

yy 0 „ ,, 

yy 

8th „ 

yy 

yy 

9tb 

if 


XI. That six junior scholarships of R 6 each, tenable for two years in the Hooghly 
College, be awarded annually to Mahomedan candidates who have passed the Entrance 
examination, but have not succeeded in gaining Government junior scholarships. 


From Rivebs Thompson, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department, to 
the Director of Public Instruction, Lower Provinces, — No. 2325, dated Fort William, the 5th August 1871. 

1 AM directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 25*28, dated the 18th ultimo, 
submitting a report of the measures which the Committee consider to be necessary in order to 
carry out the reforms and changes in the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrassahs recommended by 
the Committee appointed in July 1869. 

2. I am to say that the measures now proposed by the Committee have the Lieutenant- 
Governor^s approval, and that he wishes to give them a full and fair trial, as coming from a 
Committee of great weight and experience. 

3. Mr. Blochmann is permitted to hold his place in the Madrassah till further orders. He 
, is to be Head Master of the Persian department, without any power of interference with the 

course of instruction in the Anglo-Arabic department, and he is not to be vested with any 
complete control over the whole institution. This, for the present, is to be exercised by Mr. 
Sutcliffe as Principal of the Presidency College. The post of Principal of the Madrassali is to 
be abolished. Mr. Blochmann may remain in the Collegts for the present with such limited 
accommodation as will suffice for a bachelor only (say a couple of rooms), it being fully under- 
stood that accommodation for a family cannot be given and would be inappropriate. 


22 
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4 . With regfard to the question of having a resident Munshi, the Lieutenant-Governor 
wishes Mr. Sutcliffe to decide, in communication with the Head Master, whether the services 
of a resilient Munshi in the Calcutta Madrassah are necessary. A report should be submitted 
on this j)oiut by the end of this year, 

5. The proposals of the Committee regarding the Hooghly Madrassah may be carried out 
by you. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks there is much that recommends itself in your 
suggestion to make Hooghly the head-quarters of Mahomedan theological learning, and the 
Calcutta Madrassah the great secular school for the liberal education of the Mussulmans of 
Bengal ; but as its entertainment now would postpone everything which the Committee have 
recommended as regards the two institutions, the proposal must remain a matter for future 
consideration. 

6. In respect to the opinion which you express in the 3rd paragraph of your letter under 
reply, that it would be better “ to require from the student a sound preliminary education in 
the ordinary branches of knowledge before he is allowed to occupy himself with the distinctive 
religious and social laws of his creed and race,^^ &c., the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that with 
the acquiescence of those chiefly interested in the matter such a procedure might well be adopt- 
ed ; but under the circumstances which present themselves. His Honor much prefers to allow 
the Mahomedans to arrange the Anglo- Arabic department according to their own views, and 
it is assumed that the Committee represent their views. The Lieutenant-Governor is quite 
clear that he would not exclude from Arabic teaching those who have not previously had a 
good general education according to Western ideas, though it would be well if they could be 
persuaded, in some degree, to combine some general education wit h Arabic. 

7. Ill carrying out the reforms you are requested to^be so good as to submit, for the 
Liciitenant-Goveinor’s sanction, a proposition statement of the changes in establishment (pro- 
fessorial and other) which will now be effected, and the net financial result of the changes. 

8. Sloulvie Gliolam Kadir should be directed to send in his application for pension, his 
services being dispensed with from the date of the new organization. 

9. I am to request that the thanks of Government may be conveyed to the Committee 
for their careful investigation and report, and to express the Lieuteuant-Governor^s hope that 
their aid may be continued as a managing and visiting Committee. 


From It. TI. Wilson, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, — ^No. 2972, dated Fort William, the 29tU September 18/1. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Government Resolution No. 300, dated 7th 
August I'^Tl, on the subject of ibc coudition of the Mahomedan population of India as regards 
education. 

2. AVith reference to the measures therein suggested, hy which it is hoped that our schools 
might be made more acceptable to the Mahomedan community, I am to submit that the subject 
has for some time been under the Lieutenant-Governor’s consideration, ami that the views w’hich 
His Honor had independently formed were, in a great measure, identical with those embodied 
in the Resolution of 7 th August. 

3. As the grant-in-aid rules of this province are at present under consideration, and may 
probably be revised within the next few mouths, an opportunity will, llis Honor hopes, occur 
of giving ettcct to the wishes of His Excellency the Governor General in Council in regard to 
our very large class of educational establishments, and it is hoped that the desired change will 
be greatly facilitated when a system of vernacular examination shall have been established by 
the University. 

4. In conclusion, I am to enclose copies of letters which have been addressed to the 
Director of Public Instruction and the Standing Committee of the Calcutta Madrassah, and to 
add that all measures which this Government may hereafter adopt, in order to give effect to the 
Governor General’s wishes, shall be reported for His Excellency’s information. 


From R. H. Wilson, Esq., Officiating Under Secretai^ to the Government of Bengal, to the Director of Publiq 
Instruct! )ii,— JCo. 2973, dated Fort William, the 29th September 1871. 

1 AM directed to forward the enclosed copy of a Resolution of the Government of India 
No. 300, dated 7th August, on the subject of the position, with respect to education, of the 
Mahomedan jiopulution of India ; and to request that you will give your most attentive con- 
sideration to the best means of giving eflect to the views of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, in wbich, I am to add, the Lieutenant-Governor fully concurs. 
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2. The separate points which seem to need consideration are as follows 

a.— The provision of secondary and higher education through the metiium of the verna- 
cular, together with a more systematic recognition of Arabic and Persian liter- 
ature. With reference to this point, the system of vernacular examinations 
which the University proposes to establish will probably render material assist- 
ance by inducing boys, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, to acquire useful know- 
ledge through their own vernacular, instead of acquiring an imperfect know- 
ledge of English which is of no solid advantage to them. This end would be 
still further attained if the University could be induced to raise the standard 
cf their Entrance examination so as to allow no boy to matriculate unless he 
succeeded in getting half marks. 

d. — The second point for consideration is the practicability of appointing Mahomedan 

teachers in English schools wherever there is a large Mahomedan population. 
On this subject the Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to learn your views before 
suggesting any definite course of action. 

c, — It has further to be considered whether exclusively Mahomedan schools could not 
be encouraged by grants-in-aid. And it appears to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that as soon as a vernacular University standard has been established, by which 
to test their efficiency, there will probably be no great difficulty in the way of 
such a policy. 

rf. — The next point for consideration, viz.y the creation of a vernacular literature for 
the Mahomedans, is one with regard to which some difficulties may be felt. 
There is, as you are aware, already a very considerable number of books written 
and exclusively read hy Mahomedan Bengalees, but they are not always of a 
healthy character, and the Lieutenant-Governor will be very glad to receive 
any practical suggestions wdiich may occur to you on this subject. 

e, — Paragraph 3 of the Resolution of 7th August suggests a modification of the Uni- 

versity course. His Honor desires to learn your views on this subject too. 

From R. H. AVilsox, Esq., Oflioiating Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to J. Sutcliffe, Eaq., 

Member of the Madrass'ih Commiltce, — No. 2974, dated Fort William, the 29ih September 1871. 

I AM directed to forward, for the consideration of the Madrassah Comruittee, copy of a 
Resolution of the Government of India, No. 800, dated 7th August last, on the sul)jec^(>f 
Mahomedan education, together with letters which have been addressed to the Government of 
India, Home Department, and the Director of Public Instruction. I am at the same time to 
request that you will favor the Lieutinaut-Governor with an expression of your views on this 
subject, 

2. The two points on which His Honor more especially desires your advice are the expe- 
diency of encouraging separate Mahomedan schools, and the best means of encouraging the 
creation of a 'Mahomedan vernacular literature. Any information which you may be able to 
furnish regarding the existing Mahomedan literature of Bengal will be very valuable. 

From C. Bernabd, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the General Department, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, — No. 2918, dated Calcutta, the 17th August 1872. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of the letters 
noted in the margin, and in reply to submit as follows the 
views of the Lieuteuant-Governor in regard to the measures 
to he taken for the promotion of Mahomedan education 
in Bengal. 

2. This most important subject has all along engaged His Honoris attention, ])ut it is 
surrounded with very great difficulties, and Ilis Honor cannot say that we have yet solved 
them. As the best way of showing what has been going on during His Honor's inemnbency 
and what is proposed, copy of an office note by Mr. Bernard, Secretary in this Department, is 
submitted. In almost all the views expressed therein His Honor entirely concnirs. 

3. As regards the general subject, in expressing his views, His Honor would wnsli to put 
aside Behar, which is much more allied to the North-Western Provinces, as regards race, 
religion, and the educational situation, than to Bengal. In Behar the Mahomedans are quite 
in a minority, and they have a full share of Government service. English education has not 
taken root there, and the Hindoos of Behar liave no advantage over them. In fact, Malio- 
medans seem to His Honor, as compared to the indigenous Hindoos of Behar, to have tliere 
perhaps more than ilieir share of the appointments and good things in the gift of Government. 
The competition they have to fear is rather that of the educated Bengalees, who come in and 
get many good things. It is hardly possible that it should be otherwise while Behar is 
attached to Bengal, and the administration is conducted by Bengal officers under a system by 
which English-educated and English-speaking natives have a very great advantage. 

22 A 


No, 303, dated 7tli Aufrust 1871. 

„ Ori, „ 2<it]i Januiiry 1872. 

„ 139, „ 3rd Ajiril „ 

„ 2s7, „ 9th July » 

„ 336, Util August „ 
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4. The question whether it is kind and expedient to encourag’e the Mahomedane and 
other natives of fieliar to prosecute the higher education by the medium of the languages of 
the j)revious rulers of the country,— Ojrdoo, Persian, and Arabic, — is common to Behar and 
the North-Western Provinces and Punjab; and is one which the Lieutenant-Governor would 
rather that the Government of India should decide with the advice of the accomplished men 
wlio preside over those provinces. His Honor does not believe it to be possible to educate to a 
high standard by means of the vernacular Hindustani only. If we go higher we must borrow 
or coin words, which, in Hindustani countries, will be taken from the languages of Western 
Asia. In fact, we must come to the Arabic at last, the only West-Asian language suthciently 
copious and elastic to give new words for every thing. Whether we take the artificial and 
mongrel Oordoo, or Persian, — in itself the most simple and beautiful of liiiguages,— we always 
find that for all difficult words we must introduce Arabic piirases. Arabic is not only a foreign, 
but a non-Aryan language, of a construction radically very different from any of the Aryan 
tongues ; and the question is, wiiether the tendency of our rule and system is not such that, 
when we have educated our Mahomedans and high class Hindus in Oordoo- Arabic learning, 
we shall find that, for the practical purposes of our Government and system, they are far 
behind the more pliant Hindus who have taken to English and obtained more direct access to 
Western education and kn(»wledge. His Honor merely throws this out for consideration. So 
far as the vernacular can go, His Honor has no doubt that in all Hindustani provinces instruc- 
tion should be given in the vernacular Hindustani. His Honor has also no doubt that educa- 
tion in Arabic should be given to Mahomedans so far as to satisfy their religious necessities, 
but beyond this His Honor desires to leave the question in the hands of the Government of 
India, without expressing an opinion whether natives of Hindustan should receive higher in- 
struction in Oordoo and Arabic or in English. 

5. His Honor would confine himself then to Bengal. Here the first important point to 
be noticed is, that in the greater part of Bengal — say all Bengal east and nt)rth of the Ilooghly 
— the Mahomedans are probably a majority of the population ; among the cultivating ryots 
and ordinary industrial classes they are, in most districts, in a large majority. That is the 
result which the census shows in several districts, the figures of whicdi have been already 
totalled. Mahomedans are therefore more concerned than any other class in primary education, 
though of that they have at present less than any other class. The question of primary 
edi^^ation in Bengal is one of much larger importance than anything now discussed. It has 
not been solved, because it is too large to be s(dved easily. The following extracts from a 

recent speech of the Lieutenant-Governor in the Bengal 
• 27th July 1872. Legislative Council* will show bow His Honor means to try 

to solve it : — 

“ The Bill [Bengal MuTiic.ipalities] ha^ left it optional with communities to deal with very many subjects. 
It had attempted to deal by way of compromise with one very important subject which had coTisiderably occupied 
the attention of this Council, and wliich had been the subject of very great discussion, botl> official and non- 
official, namely, — the vastly important subject of education. It had been said, and witli truth, that the eduen. 
tional destitution of the masses of the people of this country was very great and lamentable. The Government 
of India being very much alive to the responsibility which we had incurred by the existence of siicli a state of 
thint's, had very much pressed for several years past upon the Government of Bengal tlie necessity of doing 
something towards educating the mass of the people. The Council were aware that the question of local taxa- 
tion first arose to some degree with regard to this particular subject of education. The discussion regarding a 
r-pss upon land also was connected with that subject. His Honor had informed the Council in the course of last 
session that the Government of Bengal did not see its way to make education a special tax upon land ; we rather 
t}jou<»ht that property in general should be taxed for that object and not in any kind of property in particular- 
At the same time that we felt the immense importance of educating the people, we also thought that in starting 
the machinery provided by this Bill, we should not undertake too much in too sudden a manner. Well, the 
filau-ses of this Bill which deal with the subject of education represented the compromise which the Council had 
been pleased to accept: the result of that compromise was this, that in towns to which this Act might be 
extended, education to a certain extent should be insisted on ; that is to say, if it was found that in populous 
]>laces the means of primary education did not exist, the Council thought fit to give to the Government eertaiii 
powers to insist on those places which were rich enough providing the means of primary education. Ofi the 
other hand, with regard to rural villages, we bad thought that the time for compulsion in respect of education 
had not yet arrived ; the devotion of a portion of their funds to education would, in village municipalities, be 
optional. But our hope was that seeing, as they must see, the advantages of education, the more advanced 
villages would take advantage of the provisions contained in this Bill, and the Government would help those 
who helped themselves to a reasonable extent. •##•** 

“ lie hoped he should he able to give a very considerably increased grant for the education of the masses, 
that was to say for village schools; tliat he should be able to give a very considerable portion of the cost of such 
schools to those villages which, under the provisions of this Act, established schools. We had saved the money 
by our economies, and he hoped to devote it in this and other ways to promote self-help among the people.” 

6. Tl)e prosent question roferred. to by the Government of India the Lieutenant-Governor 
understands to be the higher and secondary education. 
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7. On that subject, after full consideration, His Honor has come to the decided con- 
clusion that, however it may be in Behar, in Beng^al it would not be desirable to encourage 
the Mahomedans to look to oriental languages for higher education. Their vernacular 
language is generally Bengalee, not Hindustani, far less Oordoo. They come pretty freely 
to indigenous Bengalee schools, though they have hitherto avoided the Government English 
schools. It is certain that they would have no desire to be instructed in an artificial Sans- 
kritized Bengalee, such as some Bengalee scholars affect. The few who go beyond primary 
education study Arabic and Persian, not as a medium for attaining Western learning, but 
in conformity with old habit, and to obtain the learning of their religion. If, with much 
trouble and difficulty, we were to instruct them through oriental languages in a modicum 
of modern knowledge, they would, in every corner of Bengal and in almost all walks of life, 
public as well as private, come into competition with thousands of Hindus, who had qualified 
themselves in our language and manner of business, in our laws, rules and practices, in 
our fashions and habits, by tlie short cut of directly learning English, which they do from 
childhood ; and the Mahomedans would have very little chance in the competition. Tlie 
Lieutenant-Go vernor^s view therefore is not to attempt in Bengal to give the Mahomedans 
Western knowledge tli rough the means of foreign oriental languages, but only to teach them 
those languages in their own way so much as to satisfy the requirements of their religion, 
their ideas of a liberal education, and the genuine demand for oriental learning for its own 
sake, not as a means of gaining profit and employment. Among so great a Maliomedan 
population the demand for religious teachers and religious lawyers must be enongli to justify 
the teaching of Arabic in native fashion, but for the rest His Honor would entirely adopt aud 
encourage the system which best succeeds in the Calcutta Mudrussah, and is known as the 
Anglo-Persian. That, in brief, is that the boys are taught English, but at the same time are 
also instructed in Persian as a second language ; Persian in their case taking the place of 
Sanskrit, which of late years has been compulsory on all the Hindus in our schools, aud will 
still be learned by large numbers of them. In that case Persian will be taught as a branch of 
literature, but the medium of imparting the higher Western knowledge will be English. 

8. Ilis Honoris orders* have already provided for giving so much of their oriental lan- 
guages as is stated above to Mahomedans, in the 
ordinary schools of Mahomedan districts ; aud 
with abundant English schools it mighty be 
supposed that their requirements would be 
met. But as regards the arrangement of the 
schools aud school fuuds, there is still some- 
thing more to be said. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor fears that the Mahomedans luive not been 
fairly treated in Bengal in regard to our 
educational machinery. Mr, Bernardos note 
shows that not a single member of the iu- 
sjiectiug agency is a Mahomedan ; there is 
scarcely, if at all, a Mahomedan in the ordinary 

ranks of schoolmasters of Government schools: the Bengal Educational Department may be 
said to be a Hindu institution. Hindoos have monopolised all the places below the highest, 
and all the executive management. This undoubtedly places the Mahomedans at some real 
disadvantage, and certainly gives reasonable offence to their prejudices and sensibilities. It is 
very dinicult, almost impossible, to remedy it. The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined then to 
think that, although the English education of the Mahomedans should not materially differ 
from that of the Hindoos, still if we would encourage them it will be necessary to allow a few 
special or denominational Mahomedan places of education, in which they may not be depressed 
by a disadvantageous competition with Hindoos in Hindoo-managed institutions. It would 
be difficult to justify the devotion of the provincial funds to special Mahomedan education, 
but Mahomed Mohsin^s endowment seems to supply the legitimate means. His Honor would 
do somewhat as Mr. Bernard proposes, taking upon ourselves the cost of the Hooghly 
College, with a fair contribution from the Mohsii^ endowment for the Mudrussah attached to 
the college, and for special benefits to Mahomedan students in the college. 

9. The money saved from the Hooghly College might then be devoted to Mahomedan 
education elsewhere. His Honor would have two Mudnissahs, at Dacca and Chittagong, to 
each of which (say) ft 10,000 per annum might be given from the Mobsinea fund, besides 
something for building, and towards which His Honor hopes that the Gt)vernment of India 
would subscribe something. One at RMjshahyc or Dinagepore would also be desirable. His 
Honor would appoint as principal of the Calcutta Mudrussah and Superintendent of Mudru-isahs 


Uxfracf from Minutef dated 4th December 1871. 

• “ As a spi'cial conrossion to the Mahomedans, 
whenever there is a sullicient demand to justify the 
supply, there will be a special class to teach Mahome- 
dans, Arabic aud Persian after their own fashion. 

* * * * # « 

11 is on the ground that it is a political object to 
encouraire the Mahomedans — to bribe them as it were 
to accept iho education which loads to their own 
advancement.— that 1 would say, if you will conic to our 
schools we will j;ivc your children the education in 
Arabic and in Persian which you require, provided that 
you will accept at the same time an Enjjlish education 
and instruction in jiraotical arts and sciences. I will 
thank the Director of Public Instruction, in consulta- 
tion with the Ins] lectors, to submit as soon as possible a 
scheme for giving effect to these instructions.” 
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in Beng^al a European scholar on H 1,000 per mensem, to be paid from the Mohsinea fund. 
To brin" him into sympathy with the stuilents, and to enable him to direct their studies, he 
should be a Persian and Arabic scholar ; but His Honor does not propose that the teachings of 
those languages should be in any degree his chief function. It is much more important that 
he should be able to direct their education in European science and art, and to teach in the 
Calcutta Mudrussah the most important braticlies. And most important of all, much more 
important than his being a mere oriental scholar, is that he should be a man fitted to lead, to 
influence, and to discipline youth : a man with the talent of a head master of a public school, 
and a temper fitted to deal with and attach to him the natives of India. 

10. In connection with this subject the following questions then seem to present them- 
selves for decision by the Government of India 

(1) Whether the Government of India approves of the proposed distribution of the 

Mohsinea funds and establishment of Mudnissahs. 

(2) Whether the Government of India sanctions the appointment by His Honor of 

a Principal and Superintendent, as above suggested, on R 1,000 permensem. 

(3) Whether the Government of India will give some special aid towards the 

establishment of Mudrussahs in Eastern and Northern Bengal. 


11. The importance of the stations selected as centres of the Madomedan population 
may be estimated from the following figures supplied by the recent census in regard to the 
relative proportions between them and the Hindoo races occupying the same tracts. In the 
Dacca district the Mahomedans number 1,048,482 and the Hindoos 795,911 ; in the Rajshahye 
district the Mahomedans are 1,017,966 to 286, S83 Hindoos ; in Chittagong there are 793,868 
Mahomedans to 300,92S Hindoos ; in Pubna the Mahomedans are 843,573 to 37:i,lll Hindoos. 
It would seem, then, that the places named are particularly well adapted as the seats of educa- 

• SCO paragraph 5 (above). Mahomedan population. But it 

will be remembered* that the Lieutenant-Gover- 


nor is in some measure bound to give all he can save to the education of the masses, and His 
Honor can hardly with consistency give a larger proportion of the educational grant for Bengal 
to higher education of any kind. If then, by savings in other colleges, His Honor can take on 
provincial funds the greater part of the cost of the Hooghly College, now entirely borne by 
the Mohsinea endowment, and so set free the Mohsinea funds so far as they will go, he hopes 
that the Government of India will make up the rest towards two or three cflicient Mudrussahs 
at Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahye. 


THE MUDRUSSAHS AND MAHOMEDAN EDUCATION GENERALLY. 


The bundles herewith submitted refer to the following points ; — 

I.— Reform of the Calcutta Mudrussah. 

II. — Reform of the Hooghly Mudrussah. 

III. — The condition of Mahomedan education generally. 

IV. — Mahomedan education in the eastern districts, Dacca and Chittagong. 

2. I will first note the present state of the correspondence regarding each one of these 
questions. 


I. — Calcutta Mudrussah. 


There have been many reports and enquiries regarding this institution during the last 
* Mr C Campbell twenty years. Its Principal, Colonel Lees, made several 

Mr. Sutc-liffe. long reports on the Mudrussah. The latest enquiry was 

Abdul Luteef Khan Buhadoor. undertaken by a Committee* appointed in July 1869. The 

Committee reported on the 1st December 1869 at much length. They found the cost of the 
institution to be as follows : — 


R 

Principal . . . , * 3,600 a year. 

Arabic department ......... 16,U36 „ 

Aiiglo-Peisian department 22,230 „ 

Branch school 9,074 „ 


out of which H4,800-was contributed by fees. 


Total 


50,840 a year. 
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The Aralic department contained 115 pupils, out of whom 91 came from districts beyond 
the BerLampooter River. There are 2S scholarships tenable by the scholars of this depart- 
ment. The Anglo-Persmi department contained 300 boys. About 200 of these lads came 

from Calcutta and the districts* close to C.ileutta. This 
branch of the institution includes a aMege claaSy at which 
only two lads attended at the time of the Committee's enquiry. 
The obligatory languages in this branch are Arabic, Eng- 
lish, and Persian. 


* 24-PerguQnalis 
Jessore 
Hoofflily 
Burdwiin 
Furrccdpore 
Barusct 


67 

15 
4S 

16 
11 

7 


3. It is not clear from the Committee's report how many students of either .department 
reside within the building ; but it is quite clear that many more than are now there might be 
accommodated. 

The branch school is a short distance from the Mudrussah ; 105 boys are on its rolls. 
It is intended for Mahoinedan boys of the lower classes, and teaches up to the University 
Entrance standard. The school was in a discreditable state when the Committee reported upon 
it. 

4. The main features of the Committee’s recommendations were, that there should bo a 

standing (’ommittee of visitors on which influential Mahomedans might serve ;■ that the Arabic 
department shf>uld be turned into an Anglo-Arablc depirtmenty into which no one should be 
admitted witliout pas>iing an entrance examination in English and Arabic ; that the institu- 
tion should be thoroughly under the educational authorities and the visitors ; that the Principal- 
ship should be abolished ; that the services of the Arabic professors should be utilised in the 
Anglo-Prrsian departmrnty and that in this department the lower teachers should be all 
Mahomedans and not Hindoos \ that some of the scholarship money should be diverted from 
the Anf/lo‘Arahir\Q\\\(t Aaglo-Persian department ; that the college class should be given up, but 
that special sciiolarships should be awarded to Mudrussah lads who may want to study at the 
Presidency College for the University course ; that rooms for resident stud<mts be granted to 
boys in the Angto-Persiau department as well as to boys of the Arabic department. The English 
Lead muster would be bead of the Anglo-Persian department, and the Head Professor of the 
Anglo- Arabic department would manage that branch of the institution. Regarding the branch 
school the Committee recommended that the educational authorities should have full jurisdiction, 
so that the school might be looked after and brought into order. All the changes proposed by 
the Committee were to he carried out without extra cost. ^ 

5. Colonel Lees, the late Principal of the Mudrussah, was absent when the Coinmitec 
reported ; but be wrote a long and strong protest against their report, challenging many of the 
Committee’s facts and most of their conclusions. 

The Committee look a great quantity of evidence before they made their report. Colonel 
Lees api)eiuled to his protest a small volume of printed papers and extracts. 

6. The Committee’s report was received by Government early in 1870, and was referred 

to the Director of Public Instruction for opinion, whorepliedt 
t No. 13fi2, dated leth March 1870. thought the Committee’s j)roj>oscd reforms did not go 

far enough, Ihongh he accepted them as an instalment of reform. He acquiesced in all the 
recommcudatioiis, but suggested that there ought to bo some responsible head of the wdiole 
Mudrussah, who could bo referee ; and he named Mr. Sutcliffe, Principal of the Presidency 
College, for the duty. On the 2StIi February 1871, the late Lieutenant-Governor reported 
the whole correspondence to India, approving the Committee’s views as supported by tlie 
Director of Public Inslniction, and declining to go into Colonel Lees’ protest. Tlie Director of 
Public Instruction was called upon to name a consultative Committee of visitors. A Committee 
was named, the late Hon’ble Chief Justice Norman being the President. The present 
Lieutenant-Governor recorded (13th April 1871) a Minute, inviting the Committee’s attention 
to some of the points he desired them to consider among others. In this Minute the Lieute- 
nant-Governor specially desired the Committee to consider the circumstances of the lIooc>hly as 
well as of the Calcutta Mudrussah ; and he expressed a hope that the Co»nniittec might be 
able to arrange for teaching engineering, revenue law, &c., to :\raboincdaii lads. 

7. The Committee made a report % in Jnno 187 1. Their vecommcndalions put into praeti- 

' \r 9 -oQ .lafni cal form the conclusions of Mr. C. Campbell’s Committee of 
18tii July. t8C9, without making any subst.intial alteration. Ihcy 

provided for law classes, but not for engineering classes. The Committee added specilic 
recommendations regarding tlie Hooglily Mudrussah ; the effect of their recommendations 
would be to turn the Ilooghly College into a Mabomcdaii college ; the Commit Loo 
proposed that the Arabic clcparimciit should bo re-organ iscd, that the masters should be 
Maliomedaiis, and that in respect of fees, of scholarships, and of everything, a distinct, strong, 
and avowed preference should be shewn for Mahoinedan lads, so that the intentions of the 
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pious founder migfht be carried out. They recommended that the Hoogphly College should be 
^ recognized and maintained as the chief seat of high education for Mahomedans. The Director 
of Public Instruction, when forwarding this report, discussed one or two points, but ended by 
supporting the Committee's recommendations ; though he said that he could not recognize 
the proposed arrangements as a full and final settlement of the questions which had been so 
long pending. The Director added that it might be a good plan to make the Hooghly College 
the centre of theological learning for Mahomedans ; while the Calcutta Mudrussah might be 
their chief seat of liberal, secular education. The Lieutenant-Governor, while not committing 

himself to final and unqualified approval of the Committee's 
No. 2325, dated 6th August. proposals, desired that they should have a full and fair trial. 

On the incidental question raised by the Director, that lads should not be admitted to Arabic 
classes until they had qualified in Bengali and English, the Lieutenant-Governor observed that it 
would be better to let the Mahomedans have their own way as represented by the Committee in 

, X j rxv A X this matter. The whole correspondence was at the same 

* No. 2326. dated 6th August. _ , ^ 

time submitted^ to India. 

8. Our letter, as above, had hardly gone before we received a long letter)- from India re. 

viewing the Committee's^ report and other papers laid before 
^ t Home Department No. 299, dated India by Sir W. Grey on the &8th February 1871. India 
Mrf C^mpbeU’s Committee. said that an institution like the Mudrussah wanted, more than 

anything else, efficient and able supervision. They recom- 
mend that a good Arabic scholar should be got out for the post from England on a salary of 
R1,000, rising to S 1,250 a month ; and that the new Principal, when he came, should be 
allowed to settle details as to establishment, &c., subject to the approval of this (Bengal) Gov- 
ernment. The India letter goes on to review the objects of the Mahomed Mohsin (Hooghly) 
endowment ; it remarks that the bequest was left for pious uses " by a Mahomedan, but that 
at present only about 6 per cent, of the endowment is spent on the Mudrussah, the rest being 
devoted to the maintenance of what is really a Hindoo College. The Government of India urge 
Bengal to review the circumstances, and to take such order with the Hooghly College as to 
comply more nearly with the intentions of Mahomed Mohsin. 

9. The Lieutenant-Governor directed that the whole Mudrussah question should be re-sub- 
mitted to him on his return to Calcutta. Meanwhile the Director of Public Instruction has 

* now§ reported that he has sanctioned the change in the 

§Jxctter No. 4160, dated 15th De- Calcutta Mudrussah which Mr. Sutcliffe recommended, in Order 

to carry out the views of the Committee. The change consists 
merely in the employment of two English, one Bengali, and one law teacher, in the Aoglo- 
Arabic department, and in the abolition of the Principalship ; the net saving is HI 70 a month. 
No provision is made for engineering classes ; but some change is made in the distribution of 
scholarships. 

10. Thus, then, at the present moment the Calcutta Mudrussah question stands thus : the 
moderate recommendations of the Committee (Mr. Campbell's Committee) are in course of being 
carried out ; India's suggestion for the appointment of an English Principal to the Mudrussah 
has not as yet been discussed by this Government. When I have been through all the different 
questions involved in these papers, I will submit my opinion on the whole matter. Meanwhile 
I will now sketch how the question stands regarding — 

Th£ Hooghlt Mudrussah. 

Last year's (1870-71) annual report gives the following figures : — 

NvKBEB 09 PlTPlLB. 


Hooghly College. 

Kristians and Hindus. 

Mahomedau^ 

Cost. 

K 

College department . 

132 

21 

41,400 

Mudrussah „ . . . 

. 

64 

8,476 

Law „ . . . 

60 

6 

2,685 

Collegiate school 

403 

87 

28,155 

Branch school 

244 

1 

8,868 


839 

14S 

90,584 

college is supported thus— 



R 

Mahomed Mohsin's endowment, about 

• . • 

. • • 

55,000 

Fees and fines 

. 

. 

22,300 

Donations ..... 

... 

■ . 

500 

77,800* 


• iV.B. — The balance would appear to have been paid by Govcnimcnt ; but the budget for next year shows no such 
balance payable by Qovernmout. There must be some mistake about the fee income, for the total of fees at pages 
344-351 exceeds the total given on page 342. 
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• Except in 80 far as R354 arc 
spout monthly oii four Arabic and Per- 


il! the Law department all pupils pay the same fee, R5 a month ; in the College de- 
partment Mahomedans pay, ftl, Hindoos and others pay il5 a month; at the collegiate 
school Mahomedans pay, 1 R, Hindoos ft-i or 2-S a month; Mudrussah department pupils 
pay 8 annas a month ; at the branch school all pupils pay alike, a month. The educa- 
tion given at the college and at the schools is of the same 
type* as is given at all other Government schools of those 
eiaii teachers/ gradt'S. I cannot learn th.it the Principal and Professors of the 

Ilooghly College are men chosen for any special knowledge 

of Persian or Arabic. 

11. In the course of the inquiries of Mr. Campbeirs Committee, it became clear that 
Mahomedan pupils at Hooghly were hard-pressed for rooms or houses to live in. In C/dentta 
the pupils of the Mudrussah are often inmates of the houses of Mussulmans of the city, who take 
the lads in for charity, or in consideration of the lads being tutors to the boys of the family. 
^ hile these reports had been under consideration, a house to accommodate resident pupils had 
been bought at Hooghly from the Mohsin tru-it fund accumulations. The house was said by a 
committee to be excellently suiteil for a boarding-house ; indeed, they said it seemed as if it had 
been built for the very purpose. 

1^. Mr. CampbelPs Committee reportedf specially on the Hooghly Mudrussah ; they re- 

t See letter of 16tli February 1870. Mudrusaah department only, which, as they 

said, was only a very small part of the institutions supported 
from Mahomed Mohsin^s endowment. The Committee found that the Hooghly Mudrussah 
pupils came, most of them, from districts beyond the Brahmapootra ; but the details of lads from 
each district are not given ; the Committee mentiou Chittagong and Noakhully specially as 
sending pupils to Ho(»ghly. They seem to have found the Arabic Mudrussah in a wretched 
state ; the average daily attendance for the preceding nine years had been less than 20 lads ; 
whcQ the Committee visited Hooghly, they found 4-G students on the rolls and 35 average atten- 
dants. The Arabic teachers were responsible to no one. The Committee recommended certain 
, . changes in the scholarship distribution ; the purehaset of a 

^ boarding house; and two of the Committee suggested that 

the two Arabic departments of Hooghly and Calcutta should be amalgamated into a single Anglo- 
Arubic department at Hooghly or Calcutta. 

13. ilie Director of Public Instruction reported§ on the Committee's suggestions. lie 

^ j w advocated the constitution of one Auglo-Arabic departmen#at 
^ Hooghly 111 place of the two now existing ; he supported the 

boarding-house plan, and he suggested that the general Coniniittce of the Calcutta Mudrussah 
might control and look after the Hooghly Mudrussah. At the same time the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction brought to notice that R 1,15,000 of accumulated endowment surplus was 
lying at Ilooghly ; and that the Mohsin trust had a claim (which ought to be pushed) to cer- 
tain surplus income (about HI 0,000 a year) of the Sayedpore Estate. 

14. Moulvie Abdool Luteef, a Member of Mr. Campbell's Committee, submitted|| a 

separate report — paragraphs 9-13 of which are specially worthy 
of perusal. He strongly deprecates the abolition of the Auglo- 

Arabic department either at Calcutta or at Ilooghly ; and he points out that the provision of 
accommodation at Hooghly will be of little avail unless a number of petty stipends of Ho a 
month be allotted to the students who may live there. He recommends also a thorough redistri- 
bution ot the scholarship moneys. 

15. Since all these reports, &e., were written, the Calcutta general committee (the late 

Chief Justice Norman's) have reported ou the Ilooghly 
College ; they recommend that all the Hooghly College insti- 


I Dated 22nd March 1870. 


See paragraph 34 of tlioir report of 
Ifitb June 1871, enclosed in the Direc- 


tor’s letter of 18th July. tutioiis be reorganized, so as to make them, as far as may be 

exclusively Mahomedan iustitutioiis. The Committee advise that the Arabic department be 
chaiiffed into an Angb-Arabic department, and they recommend certain cliauges in the fee 
rates and in the distribution of scholarships. 

16. The Lieutenant-Governor's orders^ on the Director’s letter forwarding the Com- 
mittee’s report did not refer specially to the paragraphs which 
f 5th August 1871. touched Upon the Hooghly Mudrussah, though His Honor’s 

o-eneral wish that the Committee’s plan should be tried was expressed. The letter now** 
“ received from the Director does not in any way refer to the 

•• No. 4160, duted 15th Dscemher Qommittce’s recommendation regarding Hooghly, so that all 

reform in the Hooghly College, in the sense of the Committee’s 
remarks, is, I presume, wholly in aheyanee, with the exception of the hoarding accommodation 
' which has been provided. The India letter* urging a re- 

* No. 299, dated 7 th August 1871. aJji,stment of the Hooghly endowment arrallgement^ so as 

33 
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to devote Mahomed Mohsin bequest to the benefit of Mussulmans^ takes very muoh the same 
grouud as the Calcutta Committee (the late Chief Justice Norman^s) had taken. Paragraphs 
10 — 12 of this letter from India must be carefully considered. Their purport is, that Hooghly 
is a rich district, and ought to support her own college, so that the Syedpore trust income 
might be recouveyed to really Mahomedan objects ; that an obligation lies upon us to spend 
these funds more in consonance with the intention of the religious founder. India suggests 
that the new Principal of the Hooghly Mudrussah should supervise and occasionally lecture at 
the Hooghly Mudrussah. 

17. Among the petitions and representations which have been received regarding the 
two Mudrussahs, is one signed by Moulvie Mahomed Muzher and others. This seems to be 
temperate and sensible. It says that the Calcutta Mudrussah is too important to be given up 
or to be subordinated to Hooghly ; it strongly recommends that a European officer of special 
attainments in Arabic and Persian ahould be appointed Principal of the Calcutta Mudrussah ; 
and it suggests that the Calcutta Mudrussah should become a great Anglo-Arabic College, 
teaching less Arabic but more English than the Committee suggest ; while the Hooghly College 
might be kept as a College for instruction in Arabic and the vernaculars. So far as the 
Calcutta Mudrussah is concerned, this petition seems very sensible and liberal. 

18. third question is the condition of Mahomedan education generally . — On the 
educational reports of the Commissioners of Dacca and Chittagong (specially the latter) the 

T 1 Q »7 Lieutenant-Governor remarked that very few Mahomedan 

t esolution of -1st u y 1 1. came to Government schools, and he desiredf the Com- 

missioners and the Director to consider whether anything could be done to attract them. The 
Committee communicated with the Inspector (Mr. Clarke), whose replies were submitted by the 

Director.J Mr. Clarke said it was unfortunately true that 
Mahomedans did not come to our schools ; and he attributed 
this result partly to the apathy of the Mahomedans and partly to the arrangements of the 
Educational Department. He notes that many Mahomedan gentlemen have suggested that 
candidates for the lower vernacular scholarships should be allowed to do their papers in Bengali 
or Urdu; but Mr. Clarke believes that successful Mahomedan boys would do their papers in 
Bengali. He considers that orthodox Mahomedans dislike our schools and our system of 
teaching ; their Moulvies will not take grants-in-aid on our terms. In several zillah schools of 
the Eastern districts is maintained a Moulvie to teach Arabic and Persian, but even this does 
not^attract Mahomedan boys. Mr. Clarke can suggest no change of system or detail ; but 

looks to the spread of liberal opinions from Government 
Mahomedan Colleges.^^ In a further letter^ Mr. Clarke 
notes that at the 


No. 3183, dated 16th September. 


§ No. 1961, dated 28th August. 


Chittagong zillah school are • . 44 Mahomedans against 123 Hindoos. 

Noakhally ..... 14 „ „ 109 „ 

He believes that Urdu teaching will not attract Mahomedan lads ; for Urdu is not (he says) 
the mother- tongue of any save a few rich Mahomedan families. He tells a characteristic 
anecdote of a Mahomedan who, under pressure, scut one of his sons to a Government school. 
The boy was successful, and the father w^as urged to send his other son to school ; the father 
replied that lie might, under pressure, let one of his sons go to be made into an infidel, but 
lie could not let more than one go to the bad in that sort of way. The Director in forwarding 
these letters said he agreed with Mr. Clarke; he added that he had had the subject of 
JIaliomedan education before him for many years; he bad tried many measures to bring 
them to our schools ; and he had now nothing to suggest. 

About the time that bis corresiiondence with the Director was going on, there came 

down Resolution II from India drawing attention to the fact 
7til Mahomedans do not attend our scliools or accept our 

educational system. India desired that further encourage- 
ment should be given to the vernacular and classical languages of Mahomedans in all Gov- 
ernment schools and colleges ; India suggested the appointment of qualified Mahomedans as 
Kuglish teachers in Mahomedan districts ; and recommended an alteration of the grant-in-aid 
system in favor of strictly Mahomedan schools. It was suggested also that the universities 
might encourage Persian and Arabic learning ; and remark was made upon the dearth of any 

% No. 2973, dated 29th September Mahomedan literature. On this Resolution the 

1871. Lieutenant-Governor issued orders^f to the Director of Public 

AT. B.— This letter should bo read. Instruction, drawing attention to five points, namely — 

(fl). — The provision of higher and secondary education through the medium of the 
vernacular, with suggestions as to the effect of the proposed change in the 
university standards. 

(i).— The practicability of appointing Mahomedan teachers in English schools, wherever 
there may be a large Mahomedan population. 
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(c) .-—The encouragement of Mahomedan schools by special grants-in-aid. 

(rf).— The creation of a vernacular literature for Mahomedans, 

(<?). — The modification of the University course in the direction sugijfested by India. 

• No. 2972, dated 29th September Letters were written to the Mudriissali Committee and to 

the Bengali Librarian^ and we told* India what was doing in 
the matter. 


19. The Director has not yet given us a reply. The Librarian has explained that he is 
getting ready his list of Mahomedan works published in Bengal since the passing of Act XXV 

tNo. 975. dated 8.h November 1871. Sutcliffe has repliedf in 

jy. This letter and enclosure behalf of the Mudrussah Committee and has forwarded a 
should be read at length. report upon the matter. Mr. Sutcliffe thinks denominational 

schools for Mahomedans cannot succeed^ and are not required. He instances the Calcutta branch 
school and the Mudrussah school^ which have cost R-i0,000 a year between them without 
doing much good. He thinks it will be very hard to find competent Mahomedan teachers J 
men of this creed who are good enough fur masterships can get more profitable employment 
elsewhere. He sees no difficulty in making existing mofussil schools more acceptable to Maho- 
medans ; he would teach Hindustanee and Arabic up to the entrance examination standard at 
all zillah schools ; he thinks that Mahomedan pleaders and law officers can be found at the 
head-quarters of most Mahomedan districts, who could do thus much. After passing the 
entrance examination boys could go either to the Hooghly College to continue studying 
Arabic alone or even Arabic and English. He suggests that the new grant-in-aid rules should 
contain provisions for specially helping Mahomedan schools. He notes that the number 
of scholars taking up Arabic to the entrance examination increased from .‘58 last year to S9 
(5 per cent, of total candidates) this year. He anticipates that the new rules for loca examin- 
ations in the vernaculars will be a boon to Mahomedans. Mr. Blocbmaim reviews the classes of 
Letter dated 9th October, cBclosed Mahomedans ill Bengal, and observes that education among 
by Mr. Sutcliffe. them has fallen off of late very greatly. Most Mahomedans are 

very poor, and are accustomed to pay only very small fees, Mr. Bloch man n advocates the 
establishment and the aiding of separate Mahomedans schools. At first teachers will be hard to 
find ; but this difficulty can be got over : Mr. Blocbmann thinks that at the outset we ought not to 
charge (uiyfee at such Mahomedan schools. Mr. Blochmann^s suggestion about vernacular 
Mahomedan literature is, that Government should encoui*age Hindustanee paraphrases of 
existing standard English books ; and should offer prizes for such books, or promise to take a 
certain number of copies ; but it should be a distinct condition that the style and diction of such 
paraphnises should be simple and not ornate [jrangin). He remarks that Mahomedan writers of 
the present day always affect this ornate style. 

20. Thus the information regarding the state of Mahomedan education is by no means 
complete; and we have not yet got a statement of the Director's views and proposals as askedf 

t Sw our letter issued on the 3rd Ibr in September last. The educational reports do not give 
October 1871. statistics of the Mahomedans attending all our schools , though 

some of the Inspectors give details on this point. So far as figures arc available, they are 
subjoined : — 


University Examination. 


CxlTDiniTSS FHOV THE liSHGAL LxEnTEVlirT-GoVEBirOBBHIV. 


Hindoos. 


Mahomedans. 




Entrance examination, 1871 

Successful. 

604 . 

First Arts examination, 1871 

106 

B. A. degree, 1870 

66 . 

Total 

726 

The North-Western. Provinces figures for 

Entrance examination 

80 . 

First Arts 

20 . 

B. A. degree 

4 

Total 

.124 



r 


Failed. 

Successful. 

Foiled. 

. 859 

27 

. 4t 

\ 20S 

1 

. 18 

. 95 

0 

2 

— . 

— 

- — 

1,222 

28 

U4 


— 

— - 

1870 were — 

. 48 

15 

6 

. 16 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

- — 

— 

— — 

65 

18 

7 

_ 

■ ■ 1 .. 

. - , 


flo that in Bengal the Mahomedan candidates for all University examinations are about 5 per cent, 
of the Hindoo candidates ; while in the North-Western Provinces they are about 14 per cent. 
In the North-Western Provinces the Mahomedans are 4{ millions compared to ‘^6 millions of 
Hindoos ; or about 14i per cent, of the total. For Bengal we do not know the proportions ; but 
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the Mahomcdans cannot be less than one-third of the whole population ; or about 15 millions 
of Mahomedans to 30 millions of Hindoos. 


The only Bengal colleges for which figures are 
Ftudonts are Patna, Dacca, and Hooghly, thus — 

Hindoo students. 

Dacca 108 

Hooghly . • . . , . 130 

Patoa 70 


given showing the religions of the 


Mahomedan students, 
2 

. 21 
. 10 


Of course, Hooghlv being a Mahomedan foundation is an exceptional ca«je ; Patna, as a Maho- 
medan city, may be also peculiarly fortunate in having so many Mahomedan students. In the 
* 1.423 Hindoos, 169 Mahomcdans, North-Western Provinces the proportion of Mahomedan 
sec pnge 30 of Appendix to last North- students in the Colleges is about 12 per cent. At our zillah 
l^Vesttru Pro\ luces report. Bchools the proportion of Mahomcduns is as follows 


• Mymensing . 

. . 

Hindoo, and Christiint. 

342 


Mahomcdans. 

19 

• Burrisal 

. 

347 

, 

. 27 

Commillah 

. 

. . 145 

, 

21 


Total . . 834 
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In the North-Western Provinces high class and middle class schools the students are— 

HiodooB. M.homi>dana. 

2.838 .... 477 

Mr. Woodrow, of the Central (Home Counties') Circle writes that in his districts the 
total pupils are — 

Htudoaa. Mahomedans. Christians, Deists, Brahmists. &c. 

40.316 . . 3,663 .... 2,667 

In the North Central (Rajshahye) Circle, Baboo Bhoodev Mookerjee, Inspector, shows the 
total pupils to be — 

Hindoos. M.ihomrdans. 

10,084 1,681 

In the aided lower vernacular schools of this Circle, the Mahomedan pupils are exactly one- 
third of the whole number. But in all the higher classes of schools the proportion is very 
much smaller. In one district of this circle, namely, the Eajshahye district, there are 24 Maho- 
metkvns at the normal and training schools, and only 17 Hindoos. But in the other 
districts, Pubna, Jessore, and Moorshedabad, there is a total of 146 Hindoo normal pupils, and 
t N- lists nt pages 23, 155 and 252 Only 5 Mahomedaus. So far as I can makef out, not one 
of tlie Inspector’s reports for 1870-71. Deputy Inspector in any of the circles is a Mahomedan ; 

probably very few schoolmasters, except in Rajshahye, are Mahomedaus. In the rural schools 
of some of the eastern districts, the pupils are as follows 

Hindoos. * Hahomodans. 

Chittagong rural schools 1,272 . . . 348 

Sylbet $t it 1,344 . . . 208 

Mr. Woodrow writes that Mahomedan boys are not so industrious as Hindoo boys; 
during the last years 176 scholarships have been awarded at the English schools of his circle, 
and only one of these has been won by a M ahomedan. Regarding the Chittagong rural popu- 
lation, the Deputy Inspector (a Hindoo) writes — The Mahomedaus of this district are not sc 
hostile to education as their brethren of other places ; ” he adds that the proportion of Maho- 
medan boys at Chittagong schools, though small, is larger than elsewhere. Mr. Grimley, the 
Inspector, writes that in Burrisal education flourishes in spite of Hindoos being a small 
minority as compared with the Mahomedaus, who are notoriously ignorant and prejudicei 
against education in any shape.” 

* * * In Dacca, where the proportion of Hindoos and Mahomedans is 

about equal, education is almost wholly confined to the former. ” 

21. In the absence of accurate and complete figures, I shonld say that Mahomedan 
pupils may perhaps bear to Hindoo pupils the ratio— 

In University exaTninations and at colleges .... about 6 to 100 

At zillah schools from 6 to 12 to 100 

Rural 12 to 26 to 100 

And in the lowest class of schools in Rajshahye .... 33 to 100 

Thus there are in the Mahomedan districts a considerable number of Mahomedan lads at 
the lower or vernacular schools ; but very few indeed at the higher schools or in the upper 

• AT.B. — At Mymonsing there is a Moulvie for teaching Arable. Mr. O’Kiucnly began to get up a boarding-house 
for poor Mahomedans ; but lie left the district and the project fell through. At Burrisal also an Arabic and Persian 
teacher is going to be entertained. 
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classes of such schools. Some of the Inspectors explain that Mahomedan boys are lazier, and 
and their home influences are less satisfactory than is the case with Hindoo boys. But the 
difference in results, whatever it be, can hardly be due merely to the difference in creed j for 
in the North-Western Provinces we find that out of the — 

University candidates 14 per cent, were Mabomedans, 

High and middle class schools .... 17 „ „ „ 

Tehseelee schools 16 „ „ „ 

Hulkahundec schools • . . . . 16 „ „ „ 

Private colleges 16 „ „ „ 


so that in the North-West Provinces the proportion of Mahomedan pupils keeps fairly uniform 
throughout all cases of schools. It is noteworthy that, while we in the Eastern and Central 
districts have no Mahomedan Deputy Inspectors, and (so far as I can learn) few Mahomedan 


• Letter of 30th August 1871. 
15 are Mussulmans. In 


teachers or schoolmasters, in the North-Western Provinces, 
the Director writes* that ^^out of 30 Deputy Inspectors, 
our tehseelee schools there arc in the 1st circle 76 Mussulman 


teachers to 65 Hindoos; in the other circles Mussulmans hold a fair proportion of the teacher- 


ships. In English schools Mussulmans readily obtain appointments,” * * yet in the 
North-Western Provinces the Mabomedans are barely one-seventh of the population, wliile 
in Eastern and Central Bengal they are probably nearly one-half of the whole population. 


22. The IV point to which these bundles refer is the improvement of the higher schools 
for Mabomedans in the Eastern districts. The first bundle refers to the Chittagong school ; 
this was made into a high school in 186S; it was to teach up to the first examination in arts, 
and a law class was opened there. This improvement in the constitution of the school was 
not to involve extra cost to Government. It went on tolerably well. In one of the Com- 
missioner's reports it was said that the law class students had done creditably. But the 

law class was closed at the end of 1870, because it did not 
+ It cost payt its way. In his last report the Commissioner brought 

to notice that the new rate of fees was too high for the 

Chittagong high school : the Director was asked to rep >rt ; and he recommends^ that the 

school be reduced to the rank of an ordinary zillah school, 
and that the rates of fee be revised in consultation with the 
* local authorities. This was not at all what the local Com- 

mittee wanted ; they represented that their high school might have slightly larger aid from 
Government, and urged that the Cuttack and Gowhatty schools got much larger Government 
grants than they did. They represented that though their high school had existed for only 
a year, it had sent up four candidates for the F. A. examination, out of whom two passed. 
They said it would be a matter of deep regret if the high school were to be given up for want 
of funds. They added that the fees ought to be reduced to ft3 for the college classes, and 
R2 for the school classes. It seems that only about H130 a month, extra, is wanted to keep 
up the high school and enable it to tide over the first few years of its existence. 

2»3. The second bundle about education in the Eastern districts consists of a letter from 
the Commissioner of Dacca, with enclosures. Their purport is, that a number of Maho- 
medans of Dacca, headed by Abdool Gunny, ask that a Mahomedan college may be estab- 
lished at Dacca under a European Principal, who should know Arabic. One-third of the 
college hours should be given up to Arabic, Mahomedan law, and religion ; while two-thirds 
should be given up to English edu(;ation. The Malioraedans who signed the petition do not 
promise any pecuniary help; but Mr. Simson believes they would subscribe, and he reports 
that there is a really strong feeling among the Mabomedans of his division in favor of some 
Mahomedan institution of that kind. 

21. The foregoing is an abstract of the cases as they appear from the papers and from 
other reports on kindred subjects. I proceed to submit my own opinions and recommendations. 

First, ait to the Miyhimahe and the Mahomed Mohsin truH. . 


25. The first idea that strikes one on reading the papers about these two Mudrussahs 
is to ask why there should be, on the banks of the Hooghly, two Mudrussahs within one 


§ It Rcenifl tlint somi* Chittftfifnnp; lada, 
who held scholarships .'it the Calcutta 
Miidrussah have, after workincf the term 
of their schohirsliips ait Culcuttii, rouo 
to Hooghly, uuderstaTod their ages, and 
BO got Bcbolurships there. 


bourns journey of each other, each of which draws its pupils 
from the districts^ across the Brahmapootra? Why cannot 
both these institutions he amalgamated ? It might be urged 
that native clerks and others, who belong to offices in Caleutia, 
often live at Iloogbly, and come down to offiiie by tram daily, 


wh 5 r should not Hooghly boys come to the Calcutta Miidrussah in the same way ! If the 
two institutions were to be amalgamated, the question would arise whether it would be better 


to have the Mudrussah at Calcutta or at Hooghly ? At the latter place, ground and house-rent 
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are cheaper; and the lads would have less to distract their minds. In favor of Calcutta 

would be the considerations that it is the home of a lar^e Mahomedan population ; it is 

looked up to as the political^ commercial, and intellectual centre of Bengal ; it contains more 

educated and liberal-minded Mahomedans than any otlier town in Bengal ; the school classes 

would be much better attended than they would be at Hooghly ; and, further, the Calcutta 

Mudrussah pupils could attend lectures at the Presidency College. I think Calcutta would 

be the place for the Mudrussah, if there were to be only one. The petitions received, the 

statements of witnesses before Mr. CampbelPs Committee, and such Mahomedan opinions as 

1 have myself heard, seem to show that the Mahomedans of Calcutta and Bengal generally 

would regard as a grievance instead of as a boon, any arrangement which involved closing the 

Calcutta Mudrussah. I gather also that the Hooghly people and Mahomedans generally 

might regard it, to some extent, as a breach of trust, if Government were to close entirely 

the Hooghly Mudrussah, and divest from Hooghly the whole of the Mobsin endowment. 

After all, though Hooghly is not a Mahomedan town, yet 

ipeokof^whatnlettr!'^'^^ ^ there is said* to he a considerable Mahomedan population in 

^ « 1 . , n A. 3 L X. western parts of the district ; and Mr. Blochmannt speaks 

t See liis letter dated 9cli October. ^ , iV j ^ ^ • .x . / i 

of a large Mahomedan population in the tracts west and 

north-west of Howrah. There would, therefore, seem to be material for a local Anglo- Arabic 

school at or about Hooghly. For the present at any rate it would be best to maiutain an 

Auglo-Arablc Mudrussah of some kind at Hooghly. 


26. I would propose to have a strong Anglo-Arahic Mudrussah at Calcutta, with an 
aflSliated (or branch) Anglo-Arahic Mudrussah at Hooghly. I would have a European 
Principal over both the Mudrussahs; he should reside at Calcutta, in or near the Mudrussah 
buildings, if possible. The Principal should be an Arabic scholar ; for such a man would carry 
more weight with, and would be more acceptable to, the Mahomedans. He might lecture 
twice a week during term-time at Hooghly ; though he should, if possible, be an Arabic 
scholar, yet the Principal will, at the outset, have to attend more to the enforcement of 
discipline, and to the introduction of a good system, than to mere lecturing. For the present, 
the English classes of the Mudrussah should teach only up to the first arts standard ; it would 
be cheaper for the Mudrussah and better for the students to grant each Mudrussah boy who, 
after the F. A. examination, might desire to carry on his English studies, a scholarship 
sufficient to cover the cost of his fees at the Presidency College, and to let him live in the 
Mudrussah boarding-houses; it would be needful to maintain only an Anglo-Arahic institution 
at Hooghly, teaching in English up to the matrieulatioii standard. The question would arise 
whether the Hooghly Mudrussah boys should do their English at the general Hooghly school 
or college? I riiink that they should do their English at the Mudrussah ; but they might be 
allowed to attend law classes and engineering classes at the general school without paying 
extra fees. 


27. Proceeding on the assumption that all the Mahomed Mohsiii endowment, and all the 
existing grant of the Calcutta Mudrussah were to be devoted to Mahomedan education, we 
should have the finance of these arrangements standing thus 
Cr. 



R 


R 

Mahomed Mobsin’e endowment 

65.000 1 

f Establishment of Calcutta Mudrussah 




i and branch schools as per Director's 


Calcutta Mndniaaab, and school ex- 


1 statement of 15th December . 

33,250 

penditure of 1870-71 1 less by fees 

46,000 ^ 



f Hooghly Mudrussah department as it 


Probable fees from both Mudrussahs . 

1,500 1 

now stands ..... 

V 

8,600 

Scholarship grants . . . • 

7,000 

Scholarship expenditure 

7,000 



! Engineering department at Calcutta . 
Additions to Hooghly Mudrussah so 

1,800 



as to turn the Arabic iuto an Anglo- 
i Arabic department 

3,000 


Proposed 

1 Principal for both Mudrussahs with 

j allowance 

j Subscriptions towards general school at 

16,000 


[ Hooghly, to enable Mudrussah boys 

to attend law and engineenng classes 





thereat, and to enable Mahomedan 


Total 

1,09,600 ' 

i boys to attend fur a lower fee . 

6,000 

Difference 

30,950 

Contingencies at both Mudrussahs 

6,000 

Total 

78,560 

Total 

78,650 
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28. It will be seen that the foregoing proposal takes away all the Mahomed Mohsin 
endowment except R5,()00 from the Hooghly College. Before proceeding to consider how 
the surplus (H31,0()0) shown in the foregoing statement is to be spent, I would note my 
view as to what should be done with the present Ilooghly College. No doubt, Hooghly is 
only an hour's journey from Calcutta, and there are adjoining colleges at Berhampore and 
Kishnagur. But then, on the other hand, Hooghly is a rich district ; rural and other schools 
abound there more than in other districts ; the Hooghly College, judged by the numbers of 
its students and their success, is the second college in Bengal. It comes next, at a long 
interval indeed, but still next to the Presidency College ; — Government can hardly at this 
stage of educational progress endow new colleges; so the question is whether it will shift to 
Hooghly tlie Berhampore or Kishnagur College, or whether it will leave the Hooghly insti- 
tution as a high school. The Berhampore College is the only full power English College 

which has rejdly failed. Its departments were 

See pp. 3CC rf sn of laat annual report. 

No. of students, (a) Actual cost. Fee receipts. 


General department (College) 


41 

fi 

29,900 

E 

3,029 

Colh^giate school . 

. 

178 

17,300 

3,900 

Law d(']iartment 

. 

31 

2,400 

2,135 


Seeing that, the Hooghly College has li.6 students, and its collegiate school 393 students, 
I certainly think that if one college is to be abolished, it must be Berhampore and not 
Hooghly. The college at Berhampore should be absorbed, the collegiate school turned into a 
high school, with a law department and an engineering class. In this way perhaps S20,000, 
out of the spent on the college alone, could be set free from Berhampore for main- 

taining the Hooghly College. All university students now at Berhampore should be admitted 
at Hooghly, if they like to go there, free of fees, to compensate them for the inconvenience to 
which they may be put. In this way there would he available for the Hooghly College — 

R20,00() diverted from Berhampore. 

„ 6/KX) from the Mahomed Mohsin trust. 

„ 22,000 exihting fee inconic. 


t The income of this municipality 
last year was iU 1,000 against an ex- 
penditure of K 32,000. 


Perhaps the Hooghly municipalityt could give R5,000 
or so, so as to bring the total available income up to 
R5 •2,000. I do not know whether the many rich zeniin- 

dars of Hooghly would be willing to subscribe tow’ards tha college. Still, even if they are not 
60 willing, R52,O00 a year will suffice to support a fairly good college and collegiate school. 

On the Dacca College and its school were spent last year 
about H54-,0l)0, so that the money available for Hooghly 


R30,0(X) on the r(»llogo. 

, 2,700 law (Irpartincnt. 


„ 15.500 collegiate bchool. 


would not fall very far short of the Dacca expenditure. 


Perhaps also the Lieutenant-Governor might, to make things easier for the first few years, 
grant H2,000 to the Hooghly Engineering department from the funds set aside for engi- 
neering classes. If the Berhampore College were thus removed to Hooghly, still Berhampore 
would have a very strong liigh school. It would have about R20,U00 public money and 
R6,000 of fee receipts, to pay for a high school, a law department, and an engineering de- 
partment ; and this would be much more than Cuttack has for the whole of Orissa. The 
present Hooghly College buildings could perhaps accommodate the Mudrussah and the College. 
If not, then ample room could he obtained at small cost in the old barracks at Chinsurah. 


29. If Government were unwilling to divert the Berhampore College funds to a place a 
step nearer to Calcutta, then there would be no alternative but to leave the Ilooghly institu- 
tion as a very strong high school, with a law department and an engineering class. It would 
have as income — 


E 

13,000 exi.sting fee income. 

6.000 from the Mohsiu endowment. 

2.000 for engineering clnssea, (if the Lientenant-Governor would grant the money). 

6.000 from the municipality, (if they would give it). 

6,000 the sum which Government might allow to a high school at the head-quarters of a 
district like Hooghly. 


28,000 Total. 


I myself am much in favour of absorbing the Berhampore, and maintaining the Hooghly 
College. Whichever plan were adopted, the Mohsiu trust should pay R5,000 to the Hooghly 
institution, on condition that Mahomedan pupils should be admitted at a uniform fee of one 
rupee all round, and that any Mudrussah student should be privileged to attend any course of 
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* In bis letter No. 2646, dated 22iid 
June, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion said the accumulations amounted 
to H 1,18,000. of which ft 25,000 
have since been spent ou a hoarding- 
house. 


t If any approach to a messing 
Bvstcm could be made so that five or 
six lads might employ one cook, a 
messing allowance might be granted of 
B 2 a head for each member of such 
a mess. 


(R, 


31. The next points are 
30^950 in all) shown in 


study (law, English, engineering or other) at the general school or college without paying 
extra fees. In case the reductions already ordered in the Berhampore College make it impos- 
sible to divert further funds from thence to Hooghly, the plan sketched above could be carried 
out by reducing the Kishnagur College, so as to make it teach up to the F. A. standard only 
The reductions or alterations iu the staff of professors would of course be carried out 
gradually as vacancies might occur, 

30. Before passing from the subject of the Calcutta and Hooghly Mudrussah, I would 

suggest that a part of the accumulation surplus^ of the 
Mohsin fund dividends should be spent (either by the new 
Principal or by the Standing Committee) on providing more 
boarding-house accommodation at the Calcutta Mudrussah. 
Every one who knows the subject seems to say that many of 
the Mahomedan lads who come are poor and want accommodation. The boarding-house should, 

if possible, be managed as the Bareilly and Agra College 
boarding-houses are managed ; so that both discipline and 
ecoiiomyt might be enforced. The views of the Standing 
Committee as to the re-distribution of scholarships should 
certainly he carried out. 

the disposal of the balance of Mahomedan education funds 
a preceding paragraph ; and the provision of some kind of 
Mahomedan Mudrussah for the Eastern districts. As so many of the students of both 
Mudrussahs (Calcutta and Hooghly) come from the Eastern districts ; and as the bulk of the 
population of the Eastern districts are Mahomedans, it seems quite in accordance with the 
religious intentions of Mahomed Mohsin that this surplus of the Mahomedan educational 
endowments and allotments should be diverted to Dacca or Chittagong, provided that the 
Hooghly and Calcutta Mudrussahs are also maiutained. Dacca is the natural capital of Eastern 
Bengal ; but it already has a college. Chittagong, on the other hand, has a large class of 
petty landowners, many of whom are Mahomedans and who are likely to supply pupils 
for a Mahomedan college. If the Dacca and Chittagong divisions ( Commissionerships ) 
are rolled up into one Commissiouership with the head-quarters at Dacca, then perhaps the 
claim of Dacca to be the seat of a Mahomedan college might be strengthened. In 
deciding between these two sites for the Mudrussah in Eastern Bengal, much weight would 

have to he given to the opinions of local officers, J and per- 
i some preference might he shown to whichever of the 

„ Simeon. two districts or places comes forward with the largest sub- 

»• W^hinficld Scriptions or endowments. For my part I should prefer 

Lord Uliok Browne. to see the new Mudrussah planted at Chittagong, while an 

Arabic department under a competent professor and masters 
should be opened at the Dacca College and its collegiate school ; and a grant from the 
Mohsin endowment might be [made so as to let Mahomedan lads attend the college classes 
on payment of a uniform fee of one rupee. Wherever the new Mahomedan Mudrussah 
might be planted, its Principal should (as recommended in Abdool Gunny's and Cazee 
Mahomed Muzher's petitions) be a European, and, if possible, an Arabic scholar; and sufficient 
boarding-house accommodation (of a cheap kind) should be provided from the Mohsiu fund 
accumulations above mentioned; these accumulations might be very fitly employed in paying 
for the uew Mudrussah building, in whatever part of Eastern Bengal it may be placed. If 
the new Mudrussah be placed at Chittagong, then the surplus ( R 30,950 a year) of the 
Mahomedan education funds could he spent thus : — 

fi4,000 in a subscription to the Dacca College for the establishment of Arabic classes, 
the college and school, and for the cheapening of education to Mahomedans. 

„ 27,000 on an Anglo-Arabic Mudrussah at Chittagong. 

As Chittagong is such a very out-of-the-way place, cut off by land and by water§ from 
^ ^ other colleges, I think Hindoos should be allowed to attend, 

'* For some months of the year . • i r • xi. v t i i j x 

water corniniinication is more or lesi on paying special fees IQ the English classes, the law depart. 

cut off between Chittagong and Cal meiit and the engineering classes of the Mudrussah. But 

the masters and teachers would, as far as possible, be Maho- 
medans and Europeans. I do not think it would be necessary to amalgamate the Mudrussah 
and the Chittagong zillah or high school into one institution ; Arabic teachers should be 
provided at the school, and the fi‘27,000 could he spent thus 

,, 12,000 Principal. 

„ 5,000 Arabic professors for college and school. 

„ 6,000 English teachers and masters. 

„ 2,000 law department, plus fees thereof. 

„ 1,800 engineering department. 

,1 1,200 scholarships. 
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The fee income would be spent on miscellaneous chargees, servant's, &c. The Chittagong 
Mudrussah, the Dacca College, and all other institutions, aided from the Mohsin funds, should 
admit Mahomedan pupils on a fee not exceeding one ruj>ee a month per pupil. 

32. If the plan for a Mudrussah at Chittagong, or in Eastern Bengal at all, be disap- 
proved, then the pending question regarding the Chittagong high school will have to be 
decided. I think that consideration should be shown to the town, to the district, and to the 
wishes of the Committee ; I would not reduce the school from its status of high school to the 
rank of zillah school. I would allow the Committee to reduce tlie fees as they propose ; but 
I would let the school stand at its present strength. The KI,600 or ft 1,700 required 
to enable the Committee to pay their way, I would grant them from the education budget 
tor the coming year, on condition that at least half of that sum is by the 1st April 1873 
forthcoming either from private subscriptions or from municipal funds. I would also allow 
the law department to be revived ; it very nearly paid its way ; the Commissioner in one of 
his reports remarked that its students were very successful at the pleadership examinations . 
We know that Chittagong is, beyond any other part of Bengal, the home of litigation ; there 
must be quantities of law business to be done, and why should it not ))e done by well- taught 
local practitioners, who are likely to be more honest and fair than foreigners, who may fail at 
places nearer their homes. 

33. There remains the difficulty of getting Mahomedans to come to our schools. As 
has been traced above, there are a good many Mahomedan lads at rural schools of the lowest 
class ; and in one district where Mahomedan masters are bred at the normal school, one-third 
of the pupils in the lowest schools are Mahomedans. But, so far as the last report shows, 
none; of the Deputy Inspectors arc Mahomedans ; and the proportion of Mahomedan students 
falls off very largely in the higher grades of schools. I do not see that special schools of 
the lower classes are required for Mahomedans. But I think that the Educational Depart- 
ment must make up its mind to have more Mahomedans in all grades of the department in 
Mahomedan districts ; and especially it should insist on having a certain (yearly increasing) 
proportion of Mahomedan pupils at normal schools. Several of the Inspectors^ reports discuss, 
at length, the importance of these normal schools, and their action upon the districts where 
they are held. One Inspector describes how, when places in Government schools could 
not be found for all qualified normal pupils, indigenous schools began to increase in^the 
district. No doubt these uormjil schools have a great effect on the character of the rural 
schools, and if a certain jiroportion of the normal scholars were Mahomedans, the number of 
Mahomedan sclioolma.sters would soon increase, and Mahomedan scholars would become more 
numerous. It would be unadvisable to lay down any exact proportion of Mahomedans for 
masterships, deputy inspectorships, and normal sclndarships ; but if the educational officers tdee 
up tlie matter heartily, and compel their Hindoo suljordi nates to d^ so too, the objects of Gov- 
ernment would in a few years be secured. There will be some difficulty at first, aud reports will 
be sent in that Mahomedans cann >t be got for masterships and normal scholarships, just as there 
was at first difficulty and discouragement in bringing the masters of the old patshalas under 
inspection. But these difficulties will in time be overcome, provided that the administrative 
educational officers take the trouble to carry out the wishes of Government, and provided they see 
that Mahomedans are appointed occasionally to lucrative masterships and to deputy inspector- 
ships. The importance of b:inging Mahomedans on to the educational staff in these districts 
is so great that I think Government might declare its readiness to accept a somewhat lower 
standard of excellence in Mahomedan masters, than it has recently obtained in Hindoo 
masters. Mahomedans would in time make their way, and might become in Bengal as efficient 
and trusted as they appear to be in the Nortli- Western Provinces ; but at the outset they 
will be inferior to the present class of educated Hindoos. When we get Mahomedan 
masters, we can settle whetlier Hindustanee or Bengalee, or both, shall be taught in the 
rural schools. I suspect the cilucatioiial officers are right in their belief that the Mahouiedans 
of Eastern Bengal talk and write in Bengalee (perhaps Mussulman Bengalee) and not in 
Hindustanee. For the present I would not recommend that tlie fees payable by Mahomedan 
boys at rural schools should be any lower than the fees paid by Hindoos. 

3I«. The revised grant-in-aid rules (said to be under preparation) might, in Mahomedan 
districts, for a period of, say, five years, give specially liberal teriifls to schools taught by 
Mahomedaus ; and the Director might be again instructed to bear this point in view. 

35. To sum up, the points and suggestions on which orders are required are— 

I, — The Mahomed Mohsin educational endowmeut should be withdrawn from the general 
Ilooghly College. 


24 . 
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II, — With this endowment and the present Government grant to the Calcutta Mad- 
rassab^ three Mudrussahs might be muiutaiiied, namely, — 

a small one at Hooghly, 

a large one at Calcutta^ 

a moderate sized one at Chittagong or Dacca. 

III. — A European Principal, knowing Arabic, should be appointed to supervise the 

Calcutta and Hooghly institutions ; another European, on smaller salary, 
should be appointed to the Eastern districts^ Mudrussah. 

IV. — The funds available, namely HI, 09, 500 (see paragraph 27 above), might be spent 

thus 


R50,000 

. . . • Calcutta Mudrussah and Principal. 

11,500 

. . . . Hooghly Mudrussah. 

„ 7,000 

Scholarships. 

„ 6,000 

Contingencies. 

„ 4,000 

Arabic department at Dacca College. 

27,000 

Chittagong Mudrussah. 

.. 6.000 

. . . • Subscription to Hooghly College. 


V.— The Berhampore College or the Kishnagur College funds might be in part diverted 
to Hooghly ; so that an ordinary college may be maintained at Hof>ghly, and 
a high school costing H20,000 a year at the place where the reduced college 
used to be. 

VI.— If an Eastern districts^ Mudrussah cannot be sanctioned, or if its site be Dacca, 
then Chittagong should retain its high school, and should have an Arabic 
department. 

VII. — The Educational Department should insist on a proportion (to be hereafter gradually 
increased) of Mahomedans being admitted into all grades of the Educational 
Department, especially at the two ends of the official chain, namely, the 
deputy inspectorships and the normal scholarships. 

VIII.— The accumulated surplus ot the Mohsin endowment mentioned by the Director* 
^ * See purtb^rftph 13. should be devoted to "■ 

(j) Increasing the boarding-house accommodation at Calcutta. 

(c) Providing a Mudrussah buildiug and boarding-houses at Chittagong. 

The 12th January 1872, ^ C. BERNARD. 


t No. 58, dated 9th January 1872. 


p,S._Siuce the above was written, a letterf has been received from the Director of Public 

Instruction, proposing to add an English teacher on tthO 
a month, and a Pundit on H-IO, to the Hooghly Mud- 
russah staff, so as to carry out the views of the Calcutta (the late Chief Justice Norman's) 
Committee. Tlie Principal of Hooghly (Mr. Thwaytes) incidentally mentions that there are 
only thirty-one students on the rolls of the Hooghly Madrassah, and that there are four Moulvies 
on its staff. Of these Moulvies, three are ex-students of the Hooghly Mudrussah, and 
possess no very great knowledge of Arabic. It seems to me that these additions to the 
teaching staff will not do very much good or harm. 


16-1-72. 


C.B. 


To-day (the 22nd J anuary) two further letters have come to hand on this subject of 
Mahomedan education, and they must be mentioned in this note. The Director of Public 
Instruction (letter No. lo5, dated I2th January) forwards a report (dated 2nd Oct/>ber) from 
Mr. Clarke, Inspector of the Eastern Circle. The purport of these letters is, that Mr. Clarke 
says, Madomedan zillah schools might be tried, but he believes they would do harm rather 
than good. The Director agrees with Mr. Clarke in deprecating denominational schools. 
There is much else that is of interest in these two letters. Mr. Clarke mentions that Bengalee, 
is the mother tongue (the home family language spoken by women and children) of Mahome- 
dans in Eastern Bengal. He states that Mahomedan children have complained that Hindoo 
masters sometimes treat them with scant courtesy, and sometimes are offensive in their 
behaviour to Mahomedan pupils. Mr. Atkinson docs not believe that the employment of 
Mahomedan musters would attract Mahomedan lads to our schools. Mr. Clarke expresses his 
belief that Mahomedans are gradually coming round and attending our schools. He gives the 
statistics of the Chittagong, Noakhally, and Commillah zillah schools for the last thirty years. 
It certainly seems that the proportion of Mahomedans at these schools has increased. Thus 
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at Comtnillali 7 per cent, of the zillah school boys are Mahomedans ; at Noakhally nearly 10 
per cent, are Mahomedans ; at Chittagong the figures are — . 

Year. Hindoos. ^jtfahonipdans 


1867-68 

. 

. 

• 

93 

• 

. 

39 

1868-69 

. 

. 

. 

229 

, 

. 

46 

1869-70 

. 

. 

• 

151 

. 

• 

43 

1870-71 

. 

. 

. 

126 

. 

. 

46 

1871 

. 

■ 

• 

98 

, 

. 

30 


The history of the Chittagong school for the hist few years throws some light on these 
figures. In or about 1868, a large aided school, managed and supported (I presume) mainly 
by Hindoos, was amalgamated with the zillah school ; in 1869 and 1870 the numbers of the 
scholars fell off; and in 1870 a rival aided school was again started at Chittagong, and the 
new school drew away pupils from the zillah school. During these vicissitudes the number of 
Mabomednn lads at the zillah school remained much the same ; they seem not to have been 
drawn away to the rival institution. It would appear quite clear that they prefer our sehuols 
to aided schools managed and taught entirely hy Hindoos. These figures about the Chittagong 
school show that the school fell off about the time the law class was closed, and the plan of 
reducing it from the status of a high school was broached. The only other statistics offered 
by Mr. Clarke are the proportion of Mahomedan to Hindoo pupils in the three districts of the 
Chittagong division on the Slst March 1871, namely, — 

2,821 Hindoos to 727 Mahomedans. 

After considering what Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Clarke say in these papers, I quite agree that no 
case has been made out as yet for establishing a regular system of Mahomedan zil^ih, ' town 
and rural schools ' side by side with a parallel system of Hindoo schools. But I do not see 
that anything is urged against the plan for a Madrassah in the Eastern districts, and for 
teacliing Persian or Arabic to those who may want to learn it at our zillah schools. I 
cannot but fear that there is more in the representations of the little boys who complained of 
the Hindoo teachers than the Director or Inspector would seem to think. The one difference 
between North-Western Provinces^ schools, where there are more Mahomedans in proportion to 
the population than Hindoos,, and Bengal schools, where Mahomedan boys are miserably few 
in proportion to the population, — the main difference between the two provinces is that the 
department of education is largely officered by Mahomedans in the North-Western Pfo- 
vinces, while it contains no (or hardly any) Mahomedan officers in Bengal. Men who have 
served down here know more about such a matter than I do ; but I thought at the time of 
the late Chief Justice Norman^s death that I traced in the Bengalee Press, and in con- 
versation with natives, a much stronger feeling of class and race antagonism between the 
Baboos and Mahomedans in Bengal than I recollect to have noticed in Northern India, A 
similar race-feeling is certainly strong among the educated and the uneducated Hindoos of 
Western and Central India, where Mahomedans are enormously outnumbered by Hindoos. I 
cau quite fancy that this race-feeling makes itself felt in schools where the teachers, and tiie 
great majority of the boys, are Hindoos. Among boys at au English school there is often a 
feeling against Catholic boys. I would adhere to the recommendations contained in paragraph 
33 of the foregoing note. In the face of the North-Western Provinces^ statistics, I find it 
difficult to think that orthodox or even bigotted Mahomedans abhor English schools and 
English learning, and I cannot belieiye that this abhorenee (if it exists) is fixed and unalterable 
The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal are probably more bigotted and more benighted thnii tlieir 
fellow- worshippers of the North-Western Provinces. Whatever may now be done will not, as 
Mr. Clarke wisely says, bear much fruit for six or eight years to come; but that is no reasou 
why we should sit down and do nothing. At the same time it is clearly necessary to do 
nothing rashly or hurriedly, and to take no step, such as the establishment of denomiuational 
schools, the wisdom of which is doubtful, but from which it might be difficult to recede. 
The establishment of a Mudrussah at Chittagong with the surplus of the Molisiii funds, the 
maintenance of Arabic classes at Dacca, the payment of Mahomedan lads^ fees out of the 
Mohsin bequest, and the gradual introduction of Mahomedanism to our educational staff, would 
not in any way amount to inaugurating a system of denominational schools. As I have men- 
•tioned at the end of paragraph 33 above, I would not at present substitute Hiudiistanee for 
Bengalee as the language taught in rural schools of Eastern Bengal. I believe that Bengalee 
is the language of the Mahomedans of these parts. Hereafter if there is clearly a demand 
for Hindustanee schools, such schools could be opened. 

Another paper which has come is a list of Mahomedan works received in the Bengal 
Library from 1867 to 1870, It is not quite clear from the list in what languages, whether 
Persian or Hindustanee, some of these books have been published. From tins list (181 

24 A 
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puMications) ft would seem that the Mahomedan works of the last four years, though ■some 
of them may be stupid or poor, are not any of them immoral or improper. With the 
exception ( if it be an exception) of the story of Potiphar^s wife, the books most frequently 
published and most largely read (see note opposite No. 9) are most harmless. 

In the foregoing note I omitted one point on which the Lieutenant-Governor might 
perhaps be disposed to pass orders, and that is the encouragement of Mahomedan literature. 
On that point 1 submit a suggestion. 

IX. — ^That the Director be asked to submit a plan for offering money-prizes and a dress 
of honour to Mahoinedans who may write books of the kind and in the style described by 
Mr. Blochmann. The prizes might be in the shape of money, or might take the form of 
a promise to take a certain number of copies. During the last two years a plan of this kind 
has been successfully tried in the North-Western Provinces. 

The 22,nd January 1872. C. BERNARD. 


THE MADRASSAIIS AND MAHOMEDAN EDUCATION GENERALLY.— 

The Lieutenant-Governor directs that the foregoing note be brought up to date (namely, 
to the beginning of August 1872). 

On looking into the educational files of the last nine months, I find that I omitted to men- 
tion among the steps already taken to attract Alahomedans to 
Minute of that (late. our schools, that on the 4th December 1871 orders* were 

issued that at any school where there was a sufficient number 
of Mahonffedan boys to justify such a concession, a special class would be established to teach 
Mahomedans Arabic and Persian after their own fashion. In J une last, an application was 
made from Gowhatty in Assam for a grant under these orders ; and as 34 out of the 233 lads 
at the high school were found to be Mahomedans, a Mahomedan teacher of Persian and Arabic 
was sanctioned. At every, or nearly every, one of the zillah schools in the Eastern districts 
there is now a Mahomedan teacher of Persian and Arabic on the school staff. 


2. Since my note was written, the Director's revised report upon the grant-in-aid rules 
, ^ , has come in, but no reference was therein made to the subiect 

t See paragraph 18 of note above. ... _ __ J 


I Submitted to India under our No. 
600, dated 25th July. 


(which had been enjoinedf on the Director in September last) 
of making special grants-in-aid of Mahomedan schools. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in his Minute^ on the grant-in-aid 
rules wrote as follows 


The Director of Public Instrucion was asked to consider in his report the circum- 
stances and claims of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, and I regret to observe that he has 
altogether omitted to comply with this injunction. I beg that the Officiating Director will 
now do so. The results of the census, already known, show that this class is enormously 
large ; in some districts it is the larger portion of the population, and that which chiefly follows 
industrial pursuits. The educational destitution of this class is the greatest of all. Mahome- 
dau boys are not altogether absent from primary schools— the patshalas — though the educa- 
tion received in these schools scarcely touches a fraction of the population ; but in the upper 
and middle schools supported by Government and receiving grants-in-aid, Mahomedans have 
the smallest possible share. The grants should, if possible^ be so distributed as to attract them 
equally with others. The Director of Public Instruction should report how he has carried out 
my former directions to provide elementary instruction in Arabic and Persian in Government 
schools where there is a large Mahomedan population.^^ 

3. During the last six months we have grauted§ away about two lakhs for primary edu- 
, ^ ^ - cation in selected districts ; and the orders regarding these 

§ Government Order No. 2671. dated . -j i. • j- x i „ 

sist July 1872, and Resolution granting grants specially provide that m districts where the bulk of 

an extra lakh and a half now xmder rural population are Mahomedans, most of the schools 

should be suited to their requirements ; but it is believed that 

for primary education they want little mure than the vernacular. If a Mahomedan teacher 

can give them this, and also give them religious lessons at a time set spart for that subject, 

there be no objection.^' 


4. In paragraphs 10 and 15 of the review || of the Director's last annual report were 

coiitaiued a summary of the information then available 
regarding, and remarks upon, tlic small number of Mahomedan 
boys that attend our higher schools. It is unnecessaiy to 
quote here what was then said ; but I will extract the following figures from paragraph 15 


II Government Order of the 26th 
February 1872. 
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regarding the only educational circle for which the creeds of the students were given. The 
extract is— 

In the North Central Circle the proportion of Mahomedans to total pupils is as follows 
for the different classes of schools : — 

Zillali scliools or high Buhools ...... about 6 per cent. 

Noriniil Hcbools ........ „ 1.S „ 

Aided bi^lier class English schools ..... „ 2^ „ 

„ middle n « ..... n »» 

„ „ „ vernacular school „ 20 „ 

„ lower )t n »»•••■* 39 30 ff 

Day patshulas ........ „ 27 „ 

Night „ .......... ,1 35 „ 

In the night patshalas of Jessore about half the pupils are Mahomedans^ and in the Rajshahye 
day patshalas the Mahomedans are 40 per cent, of the pupils.^^ 

5. The reduction of the Kishnagur and Berhampore Colleges, referred to in paragraph 29 
of my note, have been carried out. Indeed, the Berhampore reduction had been previously 
ordered and partly carried outlast year. The savings (B«. 16,300) secured by the closure 

of the 3rd and 4th year classes at Kishnagur have been* now 
• Resolution is now under issue. granted to the Hooghly College, so as to set free from the 

Mohsin endowment a corresponding amount for the furtherance 
of Mahomedan education in other parts of Bengal. Further, Mahomedan students have been 
admitted at very low fee rates to the Hooghly College civil service classes in consideration of 
the fact that the college is mainly supported from a Mahomedan endowment. 

6. So far as the Calcutta Mahomedan institutions are concerned, the only recent orders 

have been — ^ 

23r(l February 1872 . — Declaring that a certificate of good birth was no longer to be 
required from students at the Calcutta Mudrussah. It was to suffice if a lad 
brought a certificate of good conduct and respectable cliaracter. 


3rd Febrnari ^. — Declining to accede to the Director's proposal for abolishing theCollinga 
branch school. This school is situate in the Mahomedan quarter of Calcutta, 
and is in a manner attached to the Mudrussah. It contains about 140 pupils, of 
whom all but 10 or 12 are usually Mahomedans. 

7. The purchase of the Chinsurah Mission building, which is to be used as an additional 
boarding-house for Mahomedan lads at Hooghly, has at last, after much difficulty with fttle 
deeds, been concluded. The Public Works Department have begun on the repairs and altera- 
tions which they hope to finish in four months' time. 

8. Our letter of 21st March 1872, which raised the question of closing the two senior arts 
classes at the Fatiia College, does not bear very much on the Mahomedan education question, 
for we know that the Mahomedans form but a small proportion of the population in Behar. 
Still the letter adverts to one fact, which may be noticed in connection with the subject of these 
notes, namely, that in Behar Mahomedans have a very full share of Government patronage in 
the Judicial and Revenue Departments, a larger share indeed than Hindoos of Behar have. 
On going through the list of gazetted judicial and revenue appointments held by natives in 
the Patna Commissionership, I find that there were in the six districts 24 Mahomedans in the 
Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services against 23 Hindoos, according to the Civil List 
of the let April last. 

9. Since January last the census has been taken, and though the results have not yet been 
all tabulated, still we know for some of the chief districts of Central and Eastern Bengal what 
proportion of the population are Maliomedans. For ten districts the figures are as follows 





Number of 

Percentage of 
Mahomedans to 
total population. 



UindooB. 

Malioinpdan^ 

Nuddea . . . 


821,530 

976,964 

54 

Rajshahye 


286,883 

1,017,966 

78 

Bograh . . . 


131,310 

556,164 

81 

Pubna 


372,111 

843,573 

69 

Dacca 


795,911 

1,048,432 

564 

Furreedpore 


470,988 

5S8,522 

554 

Sylbet ... 


860,216 

904,420 

51 

Chittagong 


300,928 

793,368 

724 

Noakhally 


180,571 

531,586 

744 

Tipperah 


539,950 

993,480 

614 


Total 

4,760,398 

8,257,475 

63 
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Totals for the great districts of Backergunge and Mymensing^ where Mahomedans are believed 
greatly to outnumber Hindoos, are not yet available. Still the foregoing figures for ten dis- 
tricts show what a very important element Mahomedans are in the population of Eastern 
and parts of Central Bengal. 

T/ie 16th August 1872. C. BERNARD. 


From the Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the General Department, to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of India, in the Home Department, — No. 171, dated Calcutta, the 11th 
January 1873. 

In continuation of my letter No. 29L% dated 17th August 187*2, on the subject of 
measures to be taken for the promotion of Maliomedan education in Bengal, I am directed to 
submit copy of a letter. No. 754, dated IStli December 1872, from the Officiating Commis- 
sioner of Dacca, submitting a report from the Collector of Mymensing on the failure of the 
Mahomedan class at the Government school at that station. 

2. I am to add that it does seem very difficult to get over such testimony to the fact 
that the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal do not want Persian and Arabic; and if the fact 
proves really to be so, it will not be for the Government to force foreign languages upon them. 


Memorandum by A. Abebcbombie. £sq., Officiating Commissioner of the Dacca Division, — No. 754, dated 

Dacca, the 18th December 1872. 

Submitted to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department, with 
reference to paragraph 7 of Government Resolution dated 15th October last. 


From n. J. Reynolds, Eaq., Collector of Mymensing, to the Commissioner of the Dacca Division,— No. 308 

dated Mymensing, the 15th November 1872. 

With reference to your No. 602, dated the 7th instant, I have the honor to submit the 
following report. 

2. The Government have asked for some further explanation of my remark that the 
Mahomedan class in the Mymensing zillah school has proved a total failure. The correctness 
of ibe remark will, I think, be sufficiently shown by a simple recapitulation of the facts. 

3. The Mahomedan class was established about three years ago, mainly under the 
auspices of Syed Abdoollah, at that time Subordinate Judge in this district, and now employed 
in a similar capacity at Bhaugulpore. The Syed, who is a gentleman of considerable literary 
attainments, and whose character commands general respect, was anxious to take some step 
which might induce Ids co-religionists to avail themselves of the educational advantages offered 
by the zillah school. I believe he maintained at his own cost several Mahomedan boys as 
pupils in the school, and he induced the Local Committee of Public Instruction to vote for 
the appointment of a moulvie, on a salary of S20 per month, to teach Persian and Arabic 
to the Mahomedan pupils of the school. Mr. O^Kinealy, who was then the Magistrate, was 
much interested in the question of Mahomedan education, and he warmly supported the pro- 
position, The class was accordingly commenced, and consisted of twenty-four boys. 

4. The motives which actuated these gentlemen were highly laudable, but the principle of 
their proceedings is altogether beyond my comprehension. I am utterly unable to under- 
stand why, in order to induce Bengali-Mahomedans to learn to read and write their own 
vernacular, it should be thought necessary to bribe them by the offer of instruction in a foreign 
language in which they were never likely to attain any proficiency, and which could not 
possibly be of the slightest use to nine-tenths of them. 

5. The Mahomedan class proved a failure from the commencement. Both Syed 
Abdoollah and Mr. O'Kinealy were transferred from the district, the number of Mahomedan 
boys at the school rapidly diminished, and the returns of each successive year showed a steady 
decrease in the number of pupils. In the present year there were seven pupils in the class, 
almost all of them little boys, who were merely learning, or pretending to learn, the elements 
of Persian grammar. It was then brought to the nojbice of the Local Committee that Persian 
was being studied during the hours which the rest of the school classes devoted to Bengali, 
and that these boys, who were learning Persian and English, had absolutely never learnt to 
read and write their own vernacular tongue. The Committee resolved that the study of 
Bengali was of primary importance, and the boys of the class were then called upon to make 
their election between Persian and English. Four of them chose to continue their Persian 
studies, and the Committee, from a wish not to do anything which might tend to discourage 
Mahomedans from remaining at the school, resolved that the services of the moulvie should 
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be retained. I have no wish to say anything ag^ainst the moulvie, who is an accomplished 
g^entlemaii, and who has been placed in a false posilion by no fault of his own; but I consider 
that for the work he does, he is the best paid official in the district. 

6. I find myself unable to propose any measures to improve the prospects of the Maho- 
medan class. I can only recommend that it should, as a separate class, be done away with 
altog^ether. It may be a very proper thin" that R20 per month from the school funds 
should be devoted to the encouragement of study among the Mabomedans ; and this sum 
might do some good if it were applied to the payment of ten scholarships at R2 to be 
held by Mahomedan boys at the school. 

7, With regard to the Garo schools in the north of the district, the causes of their want 
of success have been already nothied by Mr. Clarke in his letter printed with the Government 
Educational Resolution of the 3(*th September. There have been two radical faults in the plan 
as tried hitherto. The educational standard in these schools has been pitched too high ; 
nothing more than primary instruction should have been attempted. The second error (pro- 
bably an inevitable one) was that proper teachers were not selected for the schools. A well 
trained guru was what was required, and it would have been very desirable that he should 
possess some knowledge of the Garo tongue. But the teachers appointed were youths from the 
normal school, who had nothing in common with their pupils, but on the contrary felt a 
strong aversion to the locality, and were anxious to get an exchange as quickly as possible. 
There is every reason to hope that under the system now to be inaugurated these schools will 
be of real benefit to the inbabitiints of the hill villages. 


From C. A. Elliott, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government, North-Western Provinces, to E, C. 
Batley, Esq, C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, — ^No. 4559 A, dated Nynee 
Tal. the 17th October 1871. 

In reply to the endorsement from your Office, No. 304, dated 7th August last, I am 
directed to forward, for submission to the Right Hoii^ble the Governor General in Council, 
the ac'compiiiu’ing copy of a letter No. 1295, dated the 30th August last, from the Officiating 
Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces, on the subject of the promotion of 
Mahomedan education in these Provinces, ^and to state that the Lieutenant-Governor fully 
concurs in the views set forth by Mr. Griffith, 

2. This Government is doing all that can reasonably be expected for Mahomedan liteja- 
ture and education, and the only important deficiency in the curriculum provided is that 
Persian is not, as it ought to be, recognized as a classical language for the higher examinations 
of the University Course. His Honor has long advocated that it should be its intrinsic value 
as a language entitles it to this place, and it is unquestionably the popular learned language 
among the Mussulmans and mixed population of Hindustan. Its ancient forms and litera- 
ture, as well as its works of more modern authorship, would not only afford the ground-work 
of a valuable intellectual exercise, but would also form a highly popular addition to our 
English Course, and this would do more than anytliing else to couciliate the Mahomedan 
classes to our system of education. 

3. The subject will also be borne in mind in the discussions regarding the projected 
College at Allahabad. 

4. I am to add some statistics extracted from the Education Report of 1S69-70, which 
show that Mabomedans form a fair proportion of the students in the North-West Schools 
and Colleges : 

Pupils, Mahomed ans. 


Colleges 

1,423 

High Schools ..... 

1,750 

Middle Class Schools .... 

1,088 

Tehseelee Schools .... 

. 15,954 

Hulkahundee Schools .... 

. 102,490 

Female Schools .... 

7,031 

Private Colleges .... 

1,234 

Higher Aided Private Schools 

1,908 

Middle Schools .... 

6,958 

Aided Private Girls’ Schools . 

709 

Anglo- Vernacular Schools 

11,603 

I'otal 

. 152.14« 


169 

293 

184 

. 2,(*28 
. 15,049 
1,228 
199 
276 
. 1,2(X) 

210 
. 2,420 

. 23,862 


5. Mabomedans are thus more tbau one-scveiith of the whole body of students, while 
they number, according to the census of 1865, less thau one-seventh of the entire population 
of the North-Western Provinces. Similarly out of 124 candidates for the Entrance Examina- 
tion of 1869, Mabomedans were 10, or 8 per cent., and they were 21 out of 175, or 12 per 


^^^ 4 . IQ 70 
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Prom R. Griffith, Esq., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces, to C. A. 

Elliott, Esq, Officiating Secretary to the Government, Noith-Western Provinces, — ^No. 1295, dated Nynee 

Tal, the 30th August 1871. 

With reference to G. O. No. 3791 A, dated 24th instant, forwarding^ an Extract from the 
Proceedings of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education), under date 
Simla, the 7th August 1871, I have the honour to offer the following brief remarks for 
the consideration of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. Indigenous Schools, — To begin at the bottom of the educational scale. His Honor is 
aware that Persian and Arabic are taught with more or less success in the indigenous or desi 
schools frequented by Mussulman children. In these schools the pupils, if they remain long 
enough, are taught to read and write fluently, if not correctly and intelligently. The more 
advanced students read Persian books more distinguished perhaps for their elegance of style 
than suitable on the score of morality for the perusal of the young. Among these the gene- 
rally beautiful, though sometimes objectionable, erotic poem of Yusuf -o-Zoulaiklia^ and the 
elaborate indecency of the Bahar^o^Danishy are the special favourites. Some learn to read the 
Kuran, but with the most imperfect knowledge of the language of their sacred book. In these 
schools there is no mental training, nothing in fact which can be called education. Regularity, 
ord^T, method, lire all neglected. The children come and go when it suits their convenience. 
Each receives his separate lesson. The eye learns to recognize, and the hand to form the 
Persian characters. 'Words are then committed to memory ; and this is nearly all the instruc- 
tion that the teacher wishes to impart or the pupil to receive. The visits of Government 
officials are looked upon with jealousy and suspicion, and advice if offered is rejected. As long 
as the parents who pay the teachers are satisfied, as they seem at present to be, with this state 
of things, little improvement in these schools can be expected. It will come in time, but it 
can come only with the general increase of intelligence. Mussulman schools of a better order, 
whose managers are willing to receive the assistance of the State, are already liberally 
aided by the Government of these Provinces — such gran ts-in -aid schools I mean as the 
Chashmai-Faiz School at Ghazeepore, which is essentially a Mussalman school, and where 
Persian and Arabic are carefully taught. This school was visited by His IL)nor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in his last tour, and a grant-in-afd equal in amount to the local expenditure 
was shortly afterwards solicited and obtained. In Benares, where schools and colleges 
abftund, the Government extends its aid to a special school for the sons of the Delhi Shahzadas. 
In the Mirzapore Zillah School there is a separate Oriental Department, in which Persian 
and Arabic are taught independently of English. State assistance to Mussalman schools 
is limited only by the inclinations of the managers and the amount of available funds. 

3. Hnlkahandee and Tehseelee Schools. — Persian finds a place in the scheme of studies 
of our Hulkabundee and Tehseelee schools, and in some of the latter Arabic is also taught. 
The former are established for the elementary instruction of the children of villagers, and 
cannot, of course, be expected to turn out finished classical scholars. But even in these a boy 
may lay the foundation which' may be carried upwards in a Tehseelee or still higher school. 

I may be allowed to observe that I have recently recommended that Persian be one of the 
subjects for the higher standard in the middle cla.ss vernacular examinations, which the 
University of Calcutta proposes to establish. In these our Tehseelee school boys will, I trust, 
in time be able to compete. 

4. Zillah Schools, — Arabic and Persian are taught in all the Zillah Schools. In some the 
teachers are men of ability and considerable attainments, and their pupils pass creditably in the 
examinations, although, with so many other subjects to study, no very high grade of scholar- 
ship is attained in the Oriental classics. 

5. Colleges, — All students above the lowest classes of the school departments of our 
colleges are obliged to learn either Sanskrit or Persian and Arabic. They are formally 
examined in these subjects twice a year, and the marks gained count equally with those 
obtained in English and other subjects for promotion and Government scholarships. In the 
college department a classical language must be taken up for the University examinations, 
and for Mussalmans at present there is only Arabic. In one of the colleges extra scholarships 
from local funds are given to students who distinguish themselves in Arabic. I may here ‘ 
remark that I have long wondered at the exclusion of Persian from the list of classical 
languages allowed to be taken up by candidates for the higher examinations of the Uni- 
versity. A Mussaman may take up Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin, but he is debarred from 
Persian. Some time ago, encouraged by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, I submitted, 
for the consideration of the Syndicate of the University, a strong recommendation that Per- 
sian should be admitted into the list of classical languages in which candidates for degrees 
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and honors may he examined. Tiie discussion o£ my proposal has been deferred until the 
Vice-Chancellor can be present and take part in it. If the proposal is rejected, Persian 
scholarship must remain, as far as our colleges arc concerned, in its present neglected state. 
If it is accepted, a great stimulus will bo given to the study of a beautiful language which is 
at once the Latin and the French of thousands of the people of tliese Provinces, and to the 
careful cultivation of a copious and noble literature. Sanskrit is the peculiar property of 
Hindoos, and Arabic is the rightful possession of Mussalmaiis ; but Persian, Aryan in origin 
and structure and enriched with Semitic treasure, may claim to be the one common classical 
language of educated Indians, the joint possession of Mussulman and Hindoo. I shall anxi- 
ously await the decision of the University on this important point. 

6. Vernacular Literature , — This Government has done, and is doing, much to encourage 
the creation of a vernacular literature for the Mussalmans of this country. Prizes amounting 
to Rs, 5,000 in value arc annually offered for the composition of works in either of the verna- 
culars, either original or translated, and on almost every possible subject. During the past 
year some twenty i)rizcs were awarded to successful authors, and their books have been publish- 
ed for use in schools and colleges, for distribution as rewards, and for general sale. The prize 
notification has not as yet called forth any very excellent work of general interest, hut some- 
thing of value is occasionally found in the flood of trash which inundates this office. The 
measures cannot be excepted to create good writers of prose and verse, but it is well designed 
to bring forth the latent talents which would otherwise have remained unemployed. 

7. Teachers , — Of our 30 Deputy Inspectors 15 are Mussalmans. In our Tchseolee schools 
there are in the 1st Circle 70 Mussalmaii teachers to 65 Hirub»os; and in the other Circles 
^lussulmans hold a fair proportion of the teacherships. In English schools Mussalmans readily 
obtain appointments, and we only complain that the supply of qualified men is not suflicieut to 
meet our requirements. 

S. UnpojmJaritv of Government Education , — The unpopularity with Mussalmans of the 
Government system of education is a subject which has for some time occupied my attention, 
altliough I have not had opportunities of personally acquainting myself with the state of the 
peo])]c^s feelings in diflerent parts of these Provinces. I thought that some useful hints 
might be gleaned from the study of the educational system pursued in the Stale schools 
under the most liberal and enlightened of Mussalinan Governments; and with tliis view, as 
soon as I was aj)pointed to tlie post in which I am now oflieiating, I endeavoured to protflire 
from Constantinople Reports on the state and progress of juiblic instruction in Turkey and 
ciiuiplete sets of the school-books now in use. The only report which I could procure is one 
in niudern Greek on tlic Christain schools under the management of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities, and this, though interesting, is useless for my purpose. The Turkish school-books 
mntatis hintiuidis resemble those used in our Tehseclce schools ; but they are decidedly 

inferior in (juality. There are simple Turkish reading-books, a treatise on Turkisli composition 
ill prose and verse, an introduction to Arabic Grammar, and a little volume of selections from 
the Guli^ian. There are elementary woiks on Arithmetic, Geometry, and Trigonometry, a 
eom])eiuliuni of Geography and a little book of travels. With the substitution of Algebra 
for Trigonometry, and of Indian history for the travels, the scheme of studies in our Tehsoclee 
schools is cssenlialiy tiie same as this. General geography is taught in the Turkish schools, but 
llie Mussalmans of India object to the study, and think that their children are merely wasting 
time in pcqiiiving information about countries which they will never see. Tiiey think too that 
I>doo as ii language neitlier requires nor deserves study by a Mussalman, and that Persian and 
Arabic are the only tongues which are worthy of their cultivation. Ilulkabuudec and 
Tehseelee schools are now looked upon with more favor as Persian, and, in some cases, Arabic 
have been ailmitted into the scheme of studies; but they will not be thoroughly popular with 
the peo|)le of Islam unless a great preponderance is given to classical studies, and geography 
and some other subjects are altogether exchuled. So violent a change in the system of instruc- 
tion is, of course, out of the question. It would he unfair to the great majority of the students, 
and would not advance the true interests of the minority. So also in schools of the higher 
class, one hour a day is devoted to Persian and Arabic, while the vernaculars, English, History, 

’ (Geography, and Mathematics cngr»)ss four hours out of the five. 

9. Conclusion y — In conclusion I venture to express my decided opinion that the Govern- 
ment, having due regard to the crying wants of the uneducated millions, cannot do more than 
it is alieadv d<»ing for the cultivation of such luxuries as Arabic and Petsian. They are both 
tau^>*lit in all Government schools of the higher class, and Persian at least is taught in most 
of the lower (;la>s schools where there are pupils who wish to learn it. Grants-in-aid are 
given to schools where the instruction is more exclusively in those languages. In colleges 
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perhaps, the local scholarships might be more generally devoted to the encouragement of pro- 
ficiency in the three classical languages of the country, but here the improvement of Persian 
scholarship rests entirely with the University. If Persian is admitted as a subject of exami- 
nation for University degrees and honors, a Persian and Arabic Department might, I think, 
be established in the proposed College at Allahabad, where the highest subj*ects should be taught 
by the best scholars obtainable. As for veniaciilar education, I feel sure that the standard 
will be raised by the examinations which the University proposes to institute. Better text 
boobs and in higher subjects will be required and prepared, and in the course of time I am 
inclined to hope that even degrees and honors will be conferred on those who successfully 
pass examinations in the usual subjects in the vernacular, and who distinguish themselves by 
the knowledge they show of the classical languages of this country. 

From C. A. Elliott, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces to H. L. Dampieb, 

Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, — No. 2396 A, dated Nynee Tal, 

the 1st July 1872. 

I am directed to forward, for the information of the Bight ^onourable the Governor 
General in Council, the accompanying Report received from Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadoor, C.S.I., 
Secretary to th^ Select Committee for the better diffusion and advancement of learning among 
Mahomedans of India, together with a copy of the Rules for the manageraeut of the Com- 
mittee, and also of a letter this day addressed to the Director of Public Instruction, North- 
Western Provinces. 


Report of the Select Committee— (iVo^ printed.) 

RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE MUHAMMADAN ANGLO-ORIENTAL 
COLLEGE FUND COMMITTEE 1872 A. D., OE 1289 HIJUA. 

Name and Object. 

Rule i.— The Committee shall be designated The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College 
Fund Committee^^ 

Rule 2. — The object of the Committee shall be to collect funds tow^ards the establishment 
of ^ college, particularly one for the education of the Muhammadans as suggi'sted by tlie 
Central Committee for the better diffusion and advancement of learning among Muham- 
madans of India, — the suggestions being contained in the Rei)ort of the Select Committee, 
dated the 15th April 1872. 

Nomination of Members. 

Rule 3. — ^Muhammadans only shall be eligible as Members of this Committee. Their 
appointments shall be first determined by the Members of the Central Committee present on 
the occasion, subsequent nominations being left to the Members of the College Fund 
Committee. 

Rule 4. — The Members of the Committee shall always be appointed by means of the 
Ballot Box; and if in any case, the balls for fly and noes should be equal in number, the 
President of the Committee shall have the power to give the casting vote. 

Rule 5.— Persons who shall be appointed Members of the Committee shall be considered 
as life Members unless they themselves resign the appointment, or render themselves liable 
to dismissal for any offence of which they will be convicted by any Judicial Court. 

Rule 6. — The office of members shall not be hereditary. ^ In case of death, resignation, 
or dismissal, of any Member, the other Members shall have power, according to the Rules here- 
in given, to appoint any other person whom they may think fit, in the room of such person. 

7, — The number of Members shall not be limited. The Members of the Committee 
shall have power to elect any person as Member whom they may think lit. Great care, however, 
will be taken in making such election, only those being eligible whose assistance is likely to be 
of real value to the Committee. 

Ride 8 . — Persons who shall be appointed Members shall obtain from the Committee a . 
Certificate specifying their duties and powers, together with a copy of the Rules for the time 
being, and they shall tlicn be invested with the powers conferred on Members. 

Office-Bearers. 

Rule 9. — One of the Members of the Committee shall be elected President, and another. 
Life Honorary Secretary to the Committee, — their api)oiutmcnt being left to the choice of the 
other Members of the Committee. 
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Tlie President so appointed shall be entitled to preside at every meetings, and, in his absence, 
the Senior Member of the Committee shall fill his place. For the first time, the appointment 
of the above Office-bearers shall be made by the Members of the Committee for the better 
diffusion and advancement of learning among Muhammadans of India/^ who shall be present at 
the time of their election. 

Rule iO.— The Members of the Committee shall be at liberty to appoint any person or 
persons as Assistant Secretary. In case he is not a Member, they shall also have the power to 
fix an allowance for his services. 

Rule 11. — The said Office-bearers shall be appointed only for one year; and in each 
Annual Meeting, the Members of the Committee shall, by their own choice, make new appoint- 
ments by means of the Ballot Box in accordance with the provisions of Rule 4. 

Rule 12. — Each Member, and the life Secretary, shall hold his office during his life ; but 
if any of the Office-bearers, Members, or the Secretary, shall be convicted by any Judicial Court 
of any criminal offence and imprisoned, he shall be deprived of his office, and of the powers 
and rights he may possess by virtue of that office. 

Rule 13. — Every Member or Office-bearer shall be at liberty to resign his office. 

Rule 14. — No Member or Office-bearer, except the Assistant Secretary, appointed under 
Rule 9, and who shall receive some allowance, shall be entitled to receive any cemuneration or 
compensation for the discharge of the duties of his office. 

Rule 15. — An Office-bearer who shall have served for one year shall be held competent to 
be elected tor the next year also. 

Duties of Members. 

Rule IG. — ^The principal duty of the Members shall be to collect subscriptions. They 
shall be at liberty to apply for subscriptions to the Muhammadans for whose benefit as a nation 
the college is to be established, and also to the Christians, who being “ people of the Book,^^ 
and Rulers of India, are doubtless willing to assist in the welfare of the Muhammadans as in 
that of the people of any other race. It shall not be lawful for the Members to ask for 
subscriptions from any others, besides the aforesaid two raees ; but if any gentleman belong- 
ing to any other nation, or professing any faith other than the above two, shall contribute to 
the Fund of his own free will, the Members of the Committee shall gratefully accept the 
same. ^ 

Rule 17. — Subscriptions in the shape of cash, or other moveable or immoveable property, 
just as the subscriber may be pleased to give, shall be accepted. But if, in the opinion of the 
Members, subscriptions received in the shape of moveable or immoveable property shall be 
deemed to be such as not to answer their purpose in establishing the college, they shall be at 
liberty to exchange it for cash, the sale deed being executed on behalf of the Secretary under 
the laws of the Government, and the same shall be deemed a bond fide instrument on behalf of 
the Committee. 

Rule IS. — The Members of this Committee shall have power to appoint Sub-Committees, 
subordinate to their authority, in places where they may think proper ; but the said Sub-Com- 
mittecs shall have power to take no proceedings, except to collect subscriptions, and to remit 
the same to the Secretary to this Committee. 

Subscription Money. 

Rule J9.~A11 sums of money, whether realized by subscription, or whether they arc the 
proceeds of any property, or profits arising out of any stock, shall be deposited in the Bank of 
Bengal in favour of this Committee, and shall be drawn out of the same for the purposes here- 
inafter mentioned, under the receipt of the Secretary. 

Rule 20. — Funds collected shall be laid out in the purchase of Promissory Notes, or pen- 
sions held under grants in perpetuity as mentioned in Act XXI 11 of 1S71 ; or a share or 
shares in the Bank of Bengal, or perpetual Mafi tenure, on behalf of the Committee, so that 
the establishment of the proposed college may be supported from the income arising out of the 
same. No other kind of property, except those specified above, shall be purchased unless allowed 
by the majority of the Committee. Should any of the Members of the Committee be absent 
, from home, or should any Member not send his opinion on the question referred to him at or 
before the time fixed for the pur])ose, his opinion shall be deemed to be negative. But it shall 
be lawful to change any one of the above-mentioned kinds of property into another kind. 

Rule 21. — The subscribers shall be at liberty to specify what kind of property out of those 
named abf»ve may be purchased with the sums paid by them. 

Rule 22. — The aforesaid kinds of property shall, from time to time, be purchased for the 
Committee with the subscriptions collected up to date. The Promissory Notes, or sale deed of 

25 A 
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pensions or Miifl lands, or the instruments of the purchase of Bank shares, or of whatever else 
may be brought, shall be kept in the Bank of Bengal, and the said Bank shall be duly autho- 
rised to realize the profits accruing on the same. 

Bide S3. — The sums contributed to the Fund shall not be used for any other purpose than 
the purchase of the property mentioned above ; but if the sum of the Fund exceeds ten lacs, 
only three lakhs of the excess shall be used for the construction of the college and its out-offices. 

Ride 24 — Should the Secretary or any Member, or any Committee, spend sums out of 
the Fund contrary to the provisions of Rule 22, he shall of course be deemed guilty of criminal 
breach of trust. 

Ride 25. — The Members of the Committee shall have the power to use the profits accruing 
on the funds raised for the purpose of the college for which the fund is to be collected. They 
shall also have the power to deposit all profits to the credit of the principal. But the profits, 
once deposited as principal, shall not be drawn for expenses, and all the provisions of the 
Rules 22 and 23 herein given shall apply to them. 

RhIc 26. — A meeting of the Members of the Committee shall be held at least once every 
six mouths ; and the amounts of subscriptions collected during the past six months, together 
with the proceedings taken in connection with the collection of funds, and purchase of property 
in accordance with Rules 20 and 22, shall be discussed and publislied. 

Ride 27. — Every Member shall be at liberty to move the Secretary to convene a meeting, 
and it shall be necessary to hold such meeting within two weeks from the date of such 
application. 

Ride 28. — Tlic presence of at least three Members, a President, and a Secretary, shall be 
sufficient to form a quorum. They shall be empowered to express their opinion. For the 
conduct of the business of the Committee, the decision of the majority of the Members shall 
be considered final ; but in a case of emergency the Secretary, cither alone or with any Mem- 
ber of the Committee, shall work on his own responsibility, if the Committee allow him to do 
so, and his or their proceeding shall subsequently be either confirmed or reversed by the Com- 
mittee. 

Rule 29. — All the proceedings of the Committee which bear the signature of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary shall be sent to the Bank where the funds are deposited. The said pro- 
ceedings shall be always published either separately, or in some news[)aper, and one or two 
prkited copies shall also be sent to the Bank. 

Rule 30. — All the proceedings and the accounts of the Committee shall be kept in Persian 
and English; and at the end of every six months, a copy of the latter shall be sent to the 
Bank of Bengal for record. The said Bank shall then examine the accounts thus sent, and 
compare them with its account books. 

Rule 31 . — At the end of each half year, the accounts of the Committee shall be published 
for general information either separately or in some newsjiapcr. 

Rule 32. — The Committee shall have a round seal, having at the top a Crown within 
which the following words shall be inscribed in English “ Victoria Regina."' The circle be- 
neath it shall contain the following inscription in English : The Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College Fund Committee, 1S72 A. D."" and in the space beneath the circle which will 
he* in the form of a crescent, the following words shall be inscribed in the Arabic cliaracter — 
Majlis Khazin-ul-Bazaat Letasis-i-Madrasatul” Ulum Lil Muslamin, 1289 Ilijra. 

The Head Q^tiarler,s of the Committee. 

Rule 55.— When sufficient funds have been raised to open the college, tlie Members of 
the Committee shall appoint a place for the establishment of the college, and the same place 
shall be the head quarters of the Committee ; but until sufficierft funds have been collected, the 
head quarters of the Committee shall he at the place where the life Secretary shall reside, and 
all the accounts and the books relating to the Committee shall be kept in custody of the life 
Secretary. 

Ride 34. — With the concurrence of all the Members of the Committee, the Rules herein- 
before mentioned shall be modified, but Rules 23 and 24 shall, in no case, be altered or modified. 
When it shall be deemed proper to modify the rules, it shall be necessary to call for the opinion 
of the Members, and to follow the opinion of the majority. 

Ride 35. — All documents, proceedings, rules, receipts, bills, and every other sort of 
document connected with the Committee, shall be signed by the life Secretary, and be held as 
valid. The life Secretary shall, on good cause being shown, have power to allow any other 
person to sign for him, provided that the Secretary, before delegating such an authority, shall 
bring the matter to the notice of the Committee, and shall obtain the sanction of the Com- 
mittee in favour of the person whom he wishes to act for him. 
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Side 36, — In case of any loss or injury, the life Secretary, as well as the person who 
signs for him, shall be held responsible. 

The above rules received the assent of the Committee for the better diffusion and 
advancement of learning among the Muhammadans of Iiidia^^ in 1872 A. D., corresponding 
with 1289 Hijra. 

SYED AHMED KHAN, 

Seej^. to the Committee for the letter diffusion and ad^ 
vancement of learning among Muhammadans of Indian 
and life Honorary Secy.y Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Committee. 

From C. A. Elliott, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, to the Director of 
Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces, — No. 2301A., dated Nynee Tal, the Ist July ]872. 

I am directed to forward, for any remarks you may wish to offer, the accompanying letter, 
dated 14th June, with enclosures, from Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadoor, C.S.I., Secretary to the 
Select Committee for the better diffusion and advancement of learning among Muhammadans 
of India. 

*2. I am to observe that the Lieutenant-Governor will be prepared to take copies of the 
pamphlet for distribution among the Educational Officers and Educational Committees in these 
Provinces. 

3. I am to add that, should the Society's efforts be successful in effecting the cstahlish- 
ment of a Muhammadan College on the projected footing, that is of imparting a liberal secular 
education in addition to a religious education, the aid of Government could best be afforded 
in respect of the former on the basis of the Grant-in-aid Rules, 

From Lepbl Gbiffin, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, to the Officiating Secretary 
to the Government of India, Home Department, — No. GH3, dated Lahore, the 21st February 1873. 

Resolution No. 300, dated 7th August 1871, was forwarded to the Government of the 
Punjab for information and guidance. Tlic attention of Local Governments was therein 
called to the condition of the Muhammadan population of India as regards education, and 
their opinions were requested as to whether, without infringing the fundamental principles of 
the educational system, some general measures in regard to Muhammadan education might not 
be adopted, and whether more encouragement might not be given in the University oour^ to 
Aral)ic and Persian literature. It was also requested that the Senate of the Lahore [Jiiiversify 
College should I^e invited to offer their views on the important questions referred to, which 
invitation has been made by the Punjab Government and responded to by the University 
College. 

2. The general results of the enquiries instituted, tlie report of the Senate of Ibc Punjab 
I'" ni versify College, with the opinions of individual members, both European officers of 
position interested in the subject of education and of Muhammadan and Hindu gciitle- 
nien of intelligence and cultivation, arc contained in the printed paper which accompanies 
this letter (letter No. 180, dated Sth July 1872, from the Officiating Registrar of the Punjab 
University College, with aunexure.s) — the opinion of the Officiating Director of Public 
Instruction in the Punjab, Mr. J. G. Cordery, forms one of these annexurcs. Statistics 
carefully prepared accompany the report, giving a statement of schools in the Punjal) for tlie 
year 1870-71, showing the percentage of Muhammadans under instruction, the number of 
pupils under instruction according to districts and grades of schools, tlie number of s('hools 
ill proportion to the total po])ulation and to the proportion of the Muhainmadau community. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor considers that the conclusions to he drawn from these 
statistics have been fairly state*d by the Officiating Registrar in liis letter. The general result 
a])pears to His Honor to be that the Muhammadans as a class do avail themselves of the 
educational advantages offered to thorn by the Goveniuicnt, and that in t'ne Punjab gouorally, 
putting aside the frontier districts, which, from exceptional circumstances known to the 
Government of India, are more backward than the rest of the province and show little desire 
for education, the Muhammadans in no degree stand aloof from active co-operation with our 
educational system. In the Punjab Proper, excluding the frontier districts, the Muhammadan 
population avail themselves of the educational opportunities offered to them to as great a 
degree in proportion to their numbers as the Hindu population. 

4. The study of Persian and Arabic is not neglected in the Punjab, and His Honor 
even doubts whether, in the primary schools of the province, Persian is not unduly fostered. 
The institution of the Punjab University College, which has been warmly supported by 
Government, and which has received a very large grant-in-aid, has done much to encourage 
the study of both these languages, as also of those more especially prized by the Hindu 
population. 
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5. The Muhammadans of the Punjab are not generally a bigotted race. They do not 
appear, from statements made by the leading men of their creed, to entertain any religious 
objections to their children attending Government schools, or indeed the mission schools, 
where, to a certain extent, religious instruction is imparted. The suggestions of these gentloi- 
men for the encouragement of Muhammadan education show that no special action is neces- 
sary on the part of the Government. The system of special scholarships, which is one point 
urged, is to a great degree dependent on financial considerations, and would hardly affect 
education generally amongst the Muhammadan community ; while the Lieutenant-Governor 
is willing and anxious to extend the grant-in-aid to all schools which fulfil the conditions of 
the grant-in-aid rules and which may be started by Muhammadans, so far as the funds at his 
disposal for educational purposes will allow. 

6. It will be observed that there is very general unanimity of opinion, both among 
Muhammadan and Hindu gentlemen, as to the absence of all just complaint with the Govern- 
ment system in the Punjab. This the Lieutenant-Governor considers a matter for satisfaction, 
as it removes almost entirely the difficulties which at first sight appeared to surround the 
subject. 

7. The Government of India may be assured th&t the subject will receive the careful 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor, and that no reasonable assistance desired by the 
Muhammadans themselves, and which it is in the power of the Government to equitably 
bestow with regard to claims of other classes of the community, will be withheld. 


From C. Peaeson, Esq., m.a., Officiating Registrar, Punjab University College, to the Officiating Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab,— No. 180, dated Lahore, the 8th July 1872. 

In continuation of my letter No. 140, dated 31st May 1872, I have the honour to 
forward the opinions of several members of Senate upon the question of Muhammadan 
education. 


Statement of papers forwarded. 2. These papers consist of— 

(1) Registrar’s report prepared by desire of the Executive Committee of the Senate, 

with notes recorded by members of Senate. 

(2) The opinions of Mr. Justice Melvill and of Mr. Justice Boulnois. 

(3) The opinions of some Muhammadan members of Senate, signed by them. 

(4) The opinions of some Hindu members of Senate, signed by them. 

3. My report to the Executive Committee shows that the proportion of Muhammadans 

in Government and aided schools is 35 per cent, of the 
^ cordc«r*oii opinions re- scholars, while the proportion of the Muhammadans to the 

rest of the population is 53 per cent. Although the Hindus 
are more alive to the advantages of a school education, the absence of Muliummadaus is 

conspicuous only iu the colleges and upper zillah schools. The course of study in vernacular 

schools is especially suited to Muhammadan scholars, and a large majority of teachers are 
Muhammadans. In the public service they have their full share of appointments, excepting 
where a knowledge of English is required. The members of Senate who have recorded their 
opinion on the report generally accept the facts stated, and disapj)rove of granting any special 
privilegi'S to Muhammadans as unnecessary and likely to cause jealousy. 

4. But Mr. Justice Melvill thinks that special scholarships should be given to Muham- 

madans, in order that they m;iy qualify themselves for those 

°CnoU.^ of the i)ublic service from which they are now 

commonly excluded by their ignorance of English. Mr. Justice 
Boulnois advocates the promotion of secondary and higher education conveyed in the verna- 
cular, coupled with a more systematic encouragement of Arabic and Persian literature, and, as 
far as possible, the substitution of the vernacular languages for English in public business. 

5. Dr. Brown thinks that only the case of English education requires special attention, 

and that, if special scholarships are given to Muhammadans, 
they should be for English. 

C. The Reverend Mr. Forman doubts the policy of systematically appointing Muham- 
madan teachers of English in Muhammadan districts. He 
states that the proportion of Muhammadans studying English 
has greatly increased since 1860 in the Lahore Mission School, and thinks that a similar 
increase would be found to have taken place throughout the province. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain how far this is the case ; but, owing to changes of classification, it is impossible to 
make an exact comparison of the statistics given in the educational reports. However, there 
is no doubt that the proportion of Muhammadans learning English has increased, and is still, 
pcrha 2 )s, increas^iiig. 


Dr. Brown’s opinion. 


Mr. Furman's opinion. 
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7. The Honourable Mr. Egerton thinks that no cause has been made out for special 

The Honoamblo Mr. Egorton’s opinion. e"‘=°“''*‘ffetnent to purely Muhammadan schools, .and that the 

advantages of a knowledge of English are certain to prove 
a sufficient inducement. 

8. Colonel Maclagan deprecates any special measures for the benefit of Muhammadans, 

- , , ,, , . . . and would consider the promotion of Arabic and Persian 

oon* * ac ag.m 8 opinion. literature apart from the question. The Muliaminailans 

throughout the country are more or less prejudiced against the education which we offer, or 
indifferent to it; and the correction of this spirit can only be a work of time. 

9. Mr. Justice Lindsay, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Smyth, concur with the report, and 
disapprove of giving special scholarships to Muhammadans. 

10. The opinion of the Muhammadan members of Senate is signed by Nawab Nawazish 

, . . ^ ^ Ali Khan, Nawab Abdul Maiid Khan, Paqir Sliams-ud-din, 

Opinion of Muhammadan memberB. i i m i i n • . i i 

Muhammad Shah, Khan Bahadur ; Aga Kalb-i-Abid Khan, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner; Dr. Baliim Khan, Khan Bahadur; Main Muliaminad Jan. 

They are of opinion that no change should be made in the subjects of study, and 

especially that tliere should be no diminution of the study of English ; that grants-in-aid 

should be freely given to Muhammadan schools ; that the Muhammadans arc general ly poor ; 

and that they should be assisted in their education by a system of special scholiirslii])s. 

11. The Hindu members of Senate who have recorded their opinions are Uajah llarhans 

Singh, Rai Mul Singh, Babu Nobina Chandra Rai, Pandit 
Opinion of Hindu members. Radha Kisbn, Diwau Baij Nath, Diwan Pandit Shankar 

Nath, Diwan Rsitaii Chand Dhariwala. 

They notice that the total number of Muhammadan students of all classes of educational 
institutions in the province is not less than that of Hindu students (excluding Siklis and 
others) ; at the same time the proportion of Muhammadans attending school is less. The 
reason of this is that Brahmins and Khatris, having hereditary prejudices against agriculture 
and manual labor, look to education as a means of livelihood, whilst the Muhammadans have 
1)0 such motive. They think it would be a waste of money to give more encouragement to 
the study of Muhammadan literature, and although grants-in-aid may properly be given to 
Muliammadau schools in which European science is taught, higher education should be imparted 
tlirougli the Knglish language. 

They would ajiprovc of the creation of a vernacular literature suited to the wants juid 
tastes of the majority of the Muliammadau population. This should include a popiiiar treat- 
ment of art< and sciences and li^ht reading. 

They doubt whether the einploynieut of Muhammadan teachers in English schools more 
systematically would have much effect. 

Tliev object to the priiicijdc of giving special privileges to Muhammadans, and maintain 
that scholarships should be open to all without regard to creed or color. 

I'Z. It is satisfactory to find that so little difference of opinion exists either as to the 

facts of the case or the right inede of dealing with it. The 
Conclusion. preponderance of opinion is against adojiting any measure of 

a special kind, and the Native members of Senate are unanimous in thinking that there should 
be no change in the direction of encouraging the languages of the country at the expense of 
Euulish. 


REGISTRAR'S REPORT TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Muhammadan Education. 

In the Resolution of the Government of India, No. 8(10, dated 7th August 1871, the 
opinion of the Senate is desired on the general question of Muhammadan education in India. 
)t is stated that in no jiart of the country, except, perhaps, the North-Western Provinces and 
the Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or in proportion to the rest of the coniinimity, 
avail themselves of the ediieatioual advantages wliieli the Government offers; and various 
measures are suggested which might have the effect of bringing the Muhainmadaii community 
under the influence of our schools and colleges. The means proposed are — 

(1) The promotion of seeoiidavy and higher education conYeyi*d in the vernaculars, 

coupled with a moi*e systematic encouragement and recognition of Arabic and 

Persian literature. 

(2) The appointment of qualified Muhammadan English teachers in English schools 

ill Muhammadan districts. 

(3) Assistance by grants-in-aid to Muhammadans to create English and vernacular 

schools of their own. 

(4) Any general measures in regard to Muhammadan education which might ho adojited 

without infringing the fundamental principles of the Government educational 

system. 
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?. Tlie mnnner in which such measures may be carried out will naturally depend upon 
tlie circumstances of different parts of the country, but the principle of promoting the cultiva- 
tion of the vernaculars and of the study of the Oriental classics has from the first been 
maintained by the Senate of the Punjab University College, and is distinctly laid down in the 
Statutes. 


The policy of appointing Muhammadan English teachers to English schools* in Muham- 
* Twi ^ madaii di^tricts has not been overlooked by managers, and only 

requires to be more systematically carried out. 

3. The Senate, in its Resolution of the 27th January 1872, has already declared its 
njiproval of the establishment of Muhammadan aided schools, and efforts have been made in 
the Rawalpindi Division, with some success, to carry the scheme into effect. 

4. Besides advocating the establishment of grant-in-aid schools, the Senate suggested 
that a sum of money should be placed at their disposal by the Government for the creation of 
a literature for the Muhammadans, but (with regard to other measures not specified in the 
Resolution of tlie Government of India) they could not unanimously support any proposal 
which was not based on an equal regard to the various denominations. 

In the words of their memorandum— 

They cannot recommend, for instance, to relax the test of fitness for public employment 
in favor of any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects ; they cannot advocate the introduction of 
religious teaching in Government schools, as this would be infringing one of the fundamental 
principles of our educational system.’^ 

5. So far, then, the suggestions of the Government of India are completely in accordance 
with tlie policy and operations of the Punjab University College, and with their opinion 
already recorded, whether any other measures might advantageously be adopted is a question 
on which there is room for a variety of opinions, and I will first give some of the statistics of 
]\Iuhaniinadaii education in the Punjab. 

C. The proportion of Muhammadans in the Punjab is 53 per cent, of the population. 

In Government village schools the percentage of Muhammadan scholars is 38. 

In higher vernacular schools, 30. 

In middle English schools it varies from 29 to 24. 

Ill Goverinnent English schools of the Iiigher class, 20 per cent. 

In Government eolh^ges, 5 per cent. 

• III the English department of the Lahore Medical School there are 10 Muhammadans 
and 35 Hind ns. 

In the Vernacular department of the same school there are 51 Muhammadans and 42 
Hindus. 


See note at the end of the report. 


In the Government normal schools, where vernacular scliool 
teachers are trained, there are 121 Mussalmans and 12 Ilindub.* 
7. As regards the public service, Mr. Miller has supplied me with the following facts : — 

“ I find that, of 125 Talnildars, 72 are Hindus and 53 MiihaQUiiadaus ; of *13 Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, 20 are Hindust and 23 Muhammadans; in the Police force 52 per 
cent, are Muiianimadans and 30 per cent. Hindus. 

All these figures tend to show that, where a knowledge of English is not indispensable, 
tlie Muhammadan has as good a chance as the Hindu in securing public employment in the 
I’unjab. 


But when we come to departments where English is necessary, the Hindu has the 
advantage, and consequently, I believe that, if the average salary of the two were calculated, 
that of the Hindu would be found far the highest, because English work receives, as a rule. 


Iiigher remuneration. 

'‘Dr. Hunter’s book (p. 160) shows that Muhammadans are not nearly so w'ell off in 
Bengal as here. There were only 30 Muhammadan to 1 13 Hindu Deputy Collectors and 
]\lagi^trates, and only 37 Judges to 178. There are no Tahsildars in Bengal. 

" In the Punjab there have been no artificial hindrances to the advancement of Muham- 
madans. The disadvantages, if any, under which they have labored are inherent to thi ir 
position and religion. Higher education in vernacular would not give them much advantage in 
receiving employment. Their vernacular attainments are generally good enough for the 
jiurpo'^e. Their prospects would have been improved by some further education in English. 
The only way to help them is to assist by grants-in-aid and otherwise any schools they may 
be able to get up.” 

8. To this account of the proportion of Mussalmans in Government schools and in 
Government employ, 1 may add that they are far more numerous in indigenous schools, 
although the great majority of those returned as scholars merely learn to read a few pages of 


f This to b(* a Mr. (iriffiu’s note at pn|,»o 14. lit* sa\s — '‘There are 37 Muhaniiniiilun Extra 

As-'i-tiuit Oin HI I*»s loners to L'.'i Uiinius ; and of these ihc fii>t suvuiij draniii^ liic liighcst pity of any Niitivcfl in the 
province, ure all Muhiiinuiadaiia. 
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the Kuran by rote, and receive some instruction in the practices of their religion. The 
numbers given in the Educational Report are 29,280 Muhammadans in indigenous schools 
to 16,282 others.’ 

9. Leaving the indigenous schools out of the question, it appears that Muhammadans 
do not avail themselves of the education offered so readily as the Hindus, although, excepting 
the case of the colleges, they are not conspicuous by their absence. 

10. After much enquiry it seems to be established that the paucity of Mussulmans in 
Government schools, so far as it exists, is chiefly owing to two causes, — parents prefer to give 
their children a religious education at home, or at the hands of a Mulla, until an age 
when it becomes diflicult for them to compete with those who go to the Government school 
earlier. But the strongest reason alleged is the general poverty and unthrifty habits of the 
Muhammadan people, owing to which they fail to secure for themselves advantages which 
they would gladly accept. As the Muhammadan members of Senate have dealt with this 
subject at length, I need not enter into the details. 

11. The Muhammadans themselves are unanimous in declaring that there is no rclio*ious 
prejudice among the more enlightened classes against the education given in Government 
and Mission schools, though they would naturally prefer to have religious and moral instruc- 
tion according to tlicdr own system. On the frontier, however, and in some other parts of the 
Punjab, where the Muliaramadans show a marked reluctance to enter our schools, there is 
undoubtedly a less liberal si)irit associated with a disregard or ignorance of the advantages 
of a good education. It may he worth while to remark here that the system of vernacular 
education established in the Punjab is already specially favorable to the Mahammadans, The 

^ teachers are mostly Muhammadans of the Mulla class.* 

The languages studied are Persian and Urdu. Even among 
the Hindus we find the influence of Muhammadan associations so strong that in correspondence, 
books, and newspa])ers the ideas and di(;tion are Muhammadan in charoeter; at least this is 
the ease when the language is l^rdii, which is the lit(*rary vernacular of the Punjab. 

12. I think then that in the Punjab little can be done to make our schools more 
attractive to thf* Muhammadans so far as the subjects of stuty are concerned, but the personal 
influence and encouragement of the oHieers of Government might be directed more system- 
atically to those classes which keep aloof, and their efforts could not fail at least to keep the 
advantages of education before th(' eyes of people who have never l)eea properly aware 
of them. 

It has been suggested that special scholarships should be given to Muhammadans on 
account of their poverty, but it would of course be impossible to do more in this way than 
to pick out a limited number of promising lads from the mass, 

18. As regards general scholarships, provision has already been made both by the 
Government and the University, and the competition is by no means severe; yet comparatively 
few Mussalraaiis are sm^eessful in obtaining them, and hence it seems likely that, if a number 
of additional stipends were specially given for their benefit, the holders would not do anything 
worth the outlay. 

14. The conclusion at which I arrive from the above considerations is briefly this : that 
the measures suggested by the Government of India have, in tlie Punjab, already been 
adopted, and it only remains for the officers of Government and others who have inlluenco 
to do all in their power to bring the Muhammadans to a truer sense of their interests and 
privileges. 


Nofr on imrarjrapli 6 of (he Report hy C. Pearson, Ofg, Regutrar. 

The percentaj^c of Muhaiiiin.ulaii scholars may he compared with the statistics of previous years. 

I have extracted the followiut; ti;;iirc8 firoin Educatioual reports 

1861-62. 1865-66. 


Percentage of Mahammatlaii scholars in 


r Village schools 
\ Tow 11 „ 

■ 1 Zillah 
C Aided „ 


42 

27 

21 

21 


39 

27 

23 


English is tiiughf in the zillah and aided schools. 

The proportion of Muhuinuiadans learning English has hardly increased since 1865-66. 

Note to paragraph 11, 


1870-71. 

38 

30 

24 

29 


The following statistics of Govcruiaeiit 


* primary schools 

Middle vernacular schools 

„ Anglo-veruacular schools 
Normal schools . . • 

Upper schools 

Colleges . • • • 


schools ill the Punjab show the prcpotidcrauce of Muhammadan teachers 


Number 
of schools. 
1,057 
79 
21 
3 
6 
2 

Total . 1,170 


llindu 

Muhammadan 

teachers. 

teachers. 

427 

771 

78 

126 

56 

46 

4 

11 

5 

4 

6 

2 


676 960 


26 
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Statement of SchooU in the Punjab for 1870*71 showing the percentage of Muhammadans 

under instruction. 


Place of instruction. 

! 

Muhammadans. 

Others. 

Total. 

Percentage o f 
Muhammaidans. 

Remabks. 

I.^Studying English. 

OoT^mment colleges 

6 

96 

• 

102 

5-8 


# 

„ schools of higher classes 

34 

129 

163 

20*8 


Aided schools of higher class .... 

689 j 

1,677 

2,318 

27-6 


Govorntneht schools of middle class 

334 

1,001 

1,335 

24*8 


Aided schools of middle class .... 

698 

1,656 

2,354 

29-7 


11. — Vernaoular and Oriental. 

1 

GoTemmont normal schools .... 

121 

86 

1 

207 

58*4 

■s 

A’ded „ „ .... 

102 

47 ' 

149 

68 

'o 

0 

g 

ee 

Oriental School, Lahore 

12 

18 

30 

40 

1 

3 

Town schools 

2.410 

' 1 

5,466 

7,876 

[ 30G 

0 

0 

O; 

U) 

1 

Aided schools of middle class .... 

1 

215 

411 

626 

34*3 

1 

ee 

IT. 

*0 

o 

Government schools of lower class and village 

16,445 

2,910 

26,801 

43.246 

38 

'cj 

*3 

g 

schools. 

Aided schools of lower class .... 

7.074 

• 

0,984 

29*1 

1 

1 

III. — Medical School. 

English Department 

10 

35 

j 

45 

• 

22‘2 

1 

Vernacular 


42 

93 

61-8 


Total 

23,987 

44,539 

68,526 

35 










statement of Schools in the Punjab for the year 1870-71 showing the number of pupils under instruction according to districts. 
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Opinion of Dr. T. E. B. Bbown. 

I AGREE with the Registrar's report, but think that special attention should he drawn to 
the lower proportion of Muhammadans who are studying English, and that, if any s])ecial 
Scholarships are given to Muhammadans, these should be granted on^condition of the holders 
studying the English language, as the proportion of Muhammadans in the service of Govern- 
ment is only detective in those posts in which a knowledge of English is required. In the 
Medical School also we have always had a large proportion of Muhammadans in the vernacular 
class, but only a few in the English ; still the number of Mussalmans is increasing in the 
latter class also of late years, and 1 lielieve that the attention of Muhammadans is now more 
fixed on the advantages offered by an English education, and that they would willingly avail 
themselves of such if assisted by Government. 


Opinion of the Revd. C. W. Forman. 

I, TOO, approve of the Registrar's report in the main, though I have serious doubts regard- 
ing the policy of systematically appointing Muhammadan teachers of English in Muhammadan 
districts. 

A comparison of i he educational statistics of the Punjab for 1870 with those for 1800 
would, I think, show that the percentage of Muhammadans in English schools had greatly 
increased in the ten years. Such an increase has taken place in the Lahore Mission schools, 
and, if the same tendency is observable throughout the province, it would appear that no 
change of policy was necessary. 


Opinion if J. A. E. Millkb, Esq. 
I ArriiovE of the rejiort being sent. 


Opinion of C. R. Lind sat, Esq. 

I AfiREK with the Officiating Registrar. 

As to special scholavships for Muhammadans, I do not advocate any such system for ^liis 
province. 1 think sucli a system would give rise to much bitter feeling, and I doubt whether 
the result, as regards Muhaminadans, would justify the measure. 


Opinion of C. W. W. Alexander, Esq. 

I AGREE entirely with the report, and deprecate the establishment of special scholarships 
for Muhammadans. As Mr. Forman says, there is no doubt that the number of Muhammadans 
reading English in our schools lias increased in the last few years, and is likely to increase 
still further. 1 believe also that many commence English now younger than they used to do. 


Opinion of J. W. Smtth, Est}. 

I AGREE with the report. I deprecate the grant of special scholarships or any other class 
privileges to Muhammadans. 


Opinion of R. E. Eoerton, Esq. 

I VOTE for this report being sent to Government by the Senate. I do not think any cause 
has been shown for giving special encouragement to purely Muhammadan schools. The 
advantages which a knowledge of English confers are so well known and so generally ap- 
preciated that I think the proportion of Muhammadan pupils in the higher schools is certain 
to increase, especially as there is a good proportion of Muhammadans in the higher vernacular 
schools. Mr. Formants testimony to the increase of Muhammadan pupils in the Lahore 
Mission School is very satisfactory. 


Opinion of CJoloncl R. Maclaoan. 

I AGREE that no special measures for the benefit of Muhammadans are called for. Whether 
"a more systematic encouragement and recognition of Arabic and Persian litcratiire^^ is 
required is a question to be considered apart from special arrangements for promoting the 
education of any one class of people. If the encouragement of Persian and Arabic learning 
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lias the effect of drawinn^ to our schools and colleges people who would not otherwise come^ it 
has this further use. But there should he no such things as special assistance to Muhammadans 
as such, or sjiecial educational employment of Muhammadans^ othcrmse than as they may be 
the fittest men for the posts. 

The acceptance of education in such districts as those mentioned in paragraph 11 of the 
Regfistrar’s report must be very gradual. The low estimation in which education of any kind is 
held it takes a long lime to overcome in any country independently of religious objections, as in 
this case. The causes of the scanty attendance of Muhammadans at our schools, which appear, 
as the Registrar notices, in a marked manner in the frontier districts, exist to a greater or less 
extent, among Muhammadans throughout the country. Speaking generally, the Hindus are 
more alert to adopt what appears to be advantageous, and to accept the labour required for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge. The jMuhammadans, as a rule, are more inert, — a 
smaller proportion of them rise to the higher efforts i*equired for higher attainments, a larger 
proportion taking to employments which can be obtained with less learning of smaller exertion. 
The caus(! is not inferior capacity. And the correction can only be a work of time, — a work 
now going on, — as the recognition of advantages worth having and labouiing for becomes 
more lively, and stiq^iulates energies that arc either dormant or exerted in other directions. 
No special educational encouragements addressed to Muhammadans seem necessary or ex- 
pedient. 


Opinion of Lepel Gbiffin, Esq. 

I.v the Punjab everything has already been done to encourage the study of Persian and 
Arabic, and tliese languages have receivt‘d, if anything, more than their fair share of attention. 
I believe it is impolitic and certain to lead to after embarassment to force education in any 
particular direction, or to stimulate the education of one class at the oxj)er!se of any other. 
The ideas on which the feeling in favour of special education for Muhammadans are founded 
are in the Punjab erroneous, Mr. Himter^s work, referred to more than once in this report, is 
not only wrong in its conclusions, but exactly opposed to the facts. It may be that tlie inten- 
tion of the writer was to confine his observations to the Muhammadans of Lower Bengal, with 
whom alone he was acquainted. Tiny are quite false as regards North India. The Muham- 
madans are not a down-troddeii race, but hold the majority of good appointments under Gov- 
orrifhent. Tliey had far more than the share which, taking their numbers into consideration, 
might be thought their rii^ht, and the comparison is much more striking than Mr. Miller^s note 
makes it to be. There are '*17 Muhammadan Extra Assistant Commissioners to ^5 Hindus ; 
and, of those, the first seven, drawing the highest pay of an} Natives in the province, are all 
Muhammadans. That the number of Hindu scholars exceeds that of the ^luliainrnadans is 
natural, and specially so in all the most westerly districts, where the Hindus alone form the 
trading classes and require some amount of education. To force the grant-in-aid system as is 
now being attempted in the Rawalpindi District is a sort-sighted policy. It is to throw the 
education of the masses into the liands of the priests, and those who advocate it should 
logically advocate the education of the youth of Europe being again entrusted tu the Jesuits. 


Opinion q/* J. G. Cobdebt, Esq. 

It would seem now to be unanimously admitted that the facts and figures supplied by my 
predecessor at an earlier stage of this debate were correct, and that, therefore, the grounds 
upon which the subject was originally mooted by the Government of India has no existence in- 
the Punjab. It is not true that Muhammadans do not avail themselves of tlie education 
oifered to them by the Government, except in those parts of the country where education is 
altogether despised on its own account. In the country between Delhi and Jbedam the proj)()r- 
tion which Muhammadan pupils bear to the toUl number of sludentiS almost exact 1\ corre- 
sponds to that which the Muhammadan section bears to the total pcqailation. It is ad- 
mitted also that the course prescribed in the vernacular schools, so far from being distasteful to 
the Muhammadans, is rather siij)posed to err in the im2)ort4iTice which it attaches to the study 
of Persian. Muhammadan teachers are also, as a matter of fact, more numerous throughout 
the province than Hindu teachers ; so that, if the case be looked upon jls a whole,. the complaint 
on which the reference was made would st‘em to fall to the ground, 

2. Two weak points, however, have been brought to light during the discussion, affect- 
ing, at any rate, the extent to which our system is taken advantage of by Muhammadans. 
Though numerous in our elementary and middle schools, they do not jmsh their education 
further. They arc comparatively few in the zillah schools, and hardly attend our colleges at all. 
But is this due to any dislike of what wc offer them tiiere ? It is remarkable that no Native 
member of the Senate desires any alteration in our course, cxcejit in that direction which at first 
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sight might have alj)peare(l unpopular to Muhammadans. They beg for more English, and 
more English only. But to this defifienoy, such as it is, the comparative absence of Muham- 
madan scholars is not ascribed. It is put down partly to the fad that, early years having been 
spent on the Kuran, the Muhammadan student, finding himself distanced by the Hindu, 
abandons it in disgust ; partly to the fact that many avocations and trades which are open to the 
Muhammadans arc d(‘barred to the Hindu, and that, therefore, the latter depends on education 
for his livelihood more than the former ; and, lastly, to the general impoverishment which is 
said to have affected most Muhammadan families of any note. And to these three causes one 
might fairly add a constitutional impatience of tem[)erament, which renders the race more 
averse to remaining in a protracted state of pupilage than is the case with the more sedentary 
and amenable Hindu. But it is obvious that no possible change in our ediK^tioual course at 
all touches on such influences as these. Special scholarships might, perhaps, be founded, but, 
wben founded for so special an object, they should come from private sources, not from tlie 
State, whose imixirtiality should be beyond question. 

8. The entire absence of any desire for education at all amongst the Muhammadans of 
the districts beyond the Jhclam is the second point that seems to require notice^ especially 
giuce one member of the Senate has recorded remarks disparaging what has recently been 
attempted for ‘\t< diffusion in the Rawaljuudi Division. At present the Muhammadan mind of 
those parts can only (ioneeive one j)Ossible object for which a man or boy should he troubled to 
learn anything at all, that is an acquaintance with the Kuran sufficient to enable him to 
perform his religious exercises. To impart tliis much of letters, indigenous schools or teachers 
are sufficiently numerous. And where a Mullah is able and willing to place our secular course, 
or a portion of it, side by side with his religious lessons, where the population of the village 
will consent to subscribe regularly half the sum necessary to enable him to do this, and where 
his school is left open to prescribed inspection, I can see no reason why the Muhammadan has 
not as fair a claim to a grant-in-aid as the Christian missionary under the same circumstances. 
Such a grant would be contributed from the cess which the Muhammadan tax-payer has paid ; 
and if experience on the frontier has shown that he will not accept instruction from any other 
hands but those of his priests, he only resembles, in this point, nations much more advanced in 
civilization than his own; and it is certainly much better that he should receive it at their 
hands than not at all. The obvious economy of the measure, and the probability that the 
village subscribers will desire to derive some benefit from their subscriptions, and, thei’efore, 
send th#*ir children to the school, are further points in favour of its adoption. I do not 
advocate any inudificatioii being introdu(;cd merely in the Muhammadan interest, nor d8 1 
consider that any such demand is justified by facts. 


CHANDBi Hai, Rajah IlAsnANS, Rai Mul Singh, <&c., on Muhammadan Education in 
India, 

With referenro to llo«olutinn of the Government of India in the Home Department (Edu- 
cation) No. 8()0, dated 7lli August 1S71, we, the above-named members of the Senate of 
the Punjab Univcr.siiy College, beg to submit our views oil the subject of education of the 
Muhammadan population of this province (we would not presume to give our opinion in regard 
to other pnivinees, with eonditiou of which w^e arc not fully acquainted). 

The subject involves two (juestions — 

Ifil , — Whether or not the .Muhammadans in this province adequately avail themselves 
of the educational advantages in proportion to the rest of the population, 
and, if not, from wliat causes ? 

2n(l . — Wliat measures might be adopted to induce the Muhammadans to avail them- 
selves of educational advantages to a greater extent than at present ? 

As regards the first (|ncstion, by referring to the statistics furnished in the reports of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Punjab, for the years I.SC9-70 and 1870-71 (a memorau- 
diim of which is ajipeuded to this note), we find that the total number of Muhammadan 
students of .all classes of educational institutions iu the province is not less than liiat of the 
Hindu students (leaving “others” who bear a small proportion). If, however, we exclude 
the unaided indigenous schools, the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hiudii students 
borne on the rolls of schools supported wholly or partly by Government, is as 2 to 8, But 
as the Muhammadan poj>ulation of this ])rovince bears a proportion of 5 to 4 to the Hindu and 
Sikh population, the number of the former receiving education, in comparison with the latter, 
stands in the ratio of 1 to 5, if we include the indigenous schools in our calculation, and in the 
ratio of 4 to 8 if we exclude them* 
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Thus, no doubts the Mahammadans at first sight do not appear to aAil themselves ade- 
quately of the educational advantages offered to them by Government; but if we ponder 
on the probable causes of this, we observe that, on the one hand, the Hindu community is 
divided into four castes, of which the two upper, viz.^ the Brahmins and the Khatris (or about 
half the Hindu population), have hereditary prejudices against the professions of agriculture 
aud manufacture; consequently they can earn their livelihood only by means of education; 
while, on the other hand, the Muhammadans have no castes amongst them (corresponding to 
Brahmins and Khatris) having similar prejudices, or at least not to such extent as the Hindus. 
Hence a great part of the Muhammadan population is engaged in various professions, such 
as agriculture, manufacture, &c., and, consequently, does not care for education affoi'ded by 
Government, to which it would resort chiefly with the object of obtaining a livelihood there- 
by. As the Government Administration Reports do not furnish any statistics as to the 
number of each race following the different trades aud professions, we are unable to quote 
their respective proportions ; nevertheless from our local knowledge we can assuredly assign 
the above as the cause of the disparity between the number of the Hindu aud the Muhammadan 
students. 

The reason wdiy the number of Muhammadans in the indigenous schools is com- 
paratively higher than in the schools supported by Government is, as we believe, that their 
parents (chieily the agriculturists and manufacturers) prefer giving their ivligiuiis instructions 
ill masjids and waJdabSy combined with an elementary knowledge of Persian and Arabic, or 
as much as is required for their immediate use, and can be attained in a short time, and, there- 
foi^e, do not care much for Government schools, whicli teach in a comparatively longer period 
Persian and Urdu, with history, geography, &e., — subjects which they do not consider of 
much practical use to them ; in fact, the masses of the people need sucli iiislruction as may 
be of some use to them in procuring their livelihood. Should they be induced to attain 
higher (theoretical) edu(*ation, they would forsake their own vocations and aspire to high 
appointmeiils under Government, and, these being limited in number, must necessarily be 
beyond the reach of many, who would consequently be obliged to drag on a mi&erable 
existence. 

Now we come to the second question, wdiich may bo divided according to the proposals 
contained in the Resolution of the Government of India. These proposals are as follows : — 

(1) That secondary and higher education should be conveyed in the vernaculars coujded 

with a more systematic encouragement and recognition of Arable and Persian 
^ literatui e. 

(2) That, with the view of giving further encouragement to the classical and vernacular 

languages of the Muhammadans in all Government schools and colleges, the 
appointment of ‘^qualified Muhammadan English teachers'" sh(»uld he en- 
couraged. 

(3) Assistance should be given to Muhammadans by grauts-iii-aid to create schf)ols of 

their own. 

(4) Greater encouragement should be given to the creation of a vernacular literature 

for the Muhammadans. 

(5) That more encouragement may be given in the University course to Arai>ic and 

Pcisiaii literature, and that some general measures may be adopted with that 
object. 

In our humble opiniou it is quite unnecessary, nay a waste of educational funds, to give 
more encouragement to the study of Persian and Arabic in Government schools and colleges, 
inasmuch as the peoi)le have every means of studying these languages in their own institu- 
tions, which they i)refer, as proved by the facts above mentioned ; but grants-iu-aid may 
advantageously bo given (either through the Department of Public Instructiou or the Punjab 
University College, which encourages national learning) to their indigenous schools, on con- 
dition that, they include history, ge()graj)y, and mathematics, or such general subjects of 
European knowledge, in their system of instruction, and be subject to the occasional inspec- 
tion of Government officers. 

As ri‘gards higher education, there are very few men in this country who bfetake them- 
selves to it for the sake of knowledge alone. Every student of the high class schools and 
collei>c.s aspires to some lucrative employment, which he can hardly obtain without a good 
knowledge of English ; hence he naturally bestows more attention to, and cares more for, 
this language than for the Oriental languages; therefore any more encouragement to Arabic 
and Persian, at the expense of other studies, iu the University course than that given at 
present, or what may be given m a national manner through the Punjab University College, 
will not only be an act cf injustice to the classics aud vernacular of the Hindus, but be 
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productive of disaffection^ even amongfst the Muhammadan students. Besides^ higher edu- 
cation^ taken in its true sense^ can hardly be imparted in this country through any language 
but English, which alone can throw open the door of science to a Native. 

In this province there is no want of encouragement to Persian ; on the contrary, the 
complaint is that Government throws away its money on this language, which seems only to 
raise a class of pauper munshis (of whom there is no lack at present), instead of usefully 
employing it on the diffusion of English, for which alone the Muhammadans stand in need 
of Government help. 

The creation of a vernacular literature for the Muhammadans will, indeed, be produc- 
tive of much good : provided it is suited to the wants and tastes of the majority of the 
Muhammadan population, i, e., the agriculturists, manufacturers, and traders, and is rendered 
in such a popular style as may be fit for self-study. With this view, encouragement may be 
given to the multiplication of treatises in vernacular on the different arts and practical 
sciences, such as agriculture, carpentry, metallurgy, weaving, dyeing, pottery, &c., as well 
as on interesting novels, &c., containing moral anecdiites, or what is called light literature.^^ 

With reference to the employment of qualified Muhammadan teachers for English, we 
doubt whether this measure will do much towards attaining the object in view. 

In conclusion, we may mention that some members are of opinion that assigning a 
number of stipends and scholarships in the principal schools will enable Muhammadan youths 
to continue their studies up to the higher standards. This is objected to by others as a wrong 
principle ; but if this suggestion be carried out, it will undoubtedly have the effect of increas- 
ing the number of college students, and, although there will be some additional expenditure 
against this item of the educational budget, yet it will tend to reduce the percentage of 
charges for education of a higher standard owing to the increased number of students : hence 
eventually it will not be an uneconomical measure. We have, however, this much to add in 
connection with this subject, that any such act as reserving a number of stipends or scholar- 
ships for the Muhammadans specially, instead of offering them to public competition, irre- 
spective of color or creed, will interfere with the principles of British administration, according 
to which all subjects should have equal patronage of Government. 
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Opinvm qf Bahiic Khan, JOan Bahadur, Nawab Nawaeibh Ali Ehav, Nawab Abdul Majid Ehav, 
Faqib Shahs-ud-din^ Muhammad Shah, Kaib-i-Abid, and Muhammad Jak, Muhammadan Members, 
on Muhammadan Education, 

Wb^ the above namedi having been celled on to give our opinion on the above subject^ beg 
to submit the same. 

In reality the Muhammadan population is deprived of education and other advantages as 
regards income, &c., which the other nations of India have derived ; and, as Her Majesty's 
Government has very kindly paid its attention towards the educational progress and reputation 
of Muhammadans,, they must thank the Government. As it is the desire of Government 
not to make any alterations in the subjects of education, but only to amend the mode of educa- 
tion, we therefore confine our remarks to the latter, otherwise we would have expressed our 
opinion at more length on all points connected with the improvement of education. The sys- 
tern or mode of education which at present prevails in the Government schools, as regards 
English, Arabic and Persian, should continue as heretofore. We do not wish English educa- 
tion to lessen in any way, as it is a key to the treasures of all sciences and arts of the age, and 
men of every nation and occupation anxiously want it ; for without this, according to the estab- 
lished rule of the Government, no one can rise up or obtain any high office ; consequently the 
Government schools an dcolleges should remain open as usual to the Muhammadans for English 
education. 

2. If any Muhammadan may establish an aided school, and if the mode of its education 
be inconsistent to that of the Government schools, it should be aided by Government grant 
under the provisions of the rules, and the head of such an institution be set at liberty to teach 
the prevailing sciences to the pupils, either in English, Arabic, or Persian, according to their 
respective wishes, and the students of such schools may, as it is desirable, receive encourage- 
ment from Government. 

3. It is well known to our just British Government that the Muhammadan population of 
India is generally poorer and more helpless than the other nations, and it is evident that 
knowledge cannot be obtained without sufficient means of livelihood, purchasing books, the 
payment of fees, and the expense of wearing clean clothes, which it is incumbent on every 
pupil in Government schools and colleges. We accordingly beg to suggest that a special 
committee be formed to ascertain the means, character, and status of the family of the pupils 
of the poorer classes, and to fix some allowance for them, when it is believed that in course of 
time they will, like the well-to-do Government subjects, receive both morally and mei^tally the 
highest education, and thus they will no longer remain degraded before their fellow-brethren 
of other castes in this country. 


Opinion of Mb. P. S. Mblvill. 

In my opinion no special measures are required in the Punjab for encouraging Muham- 
madans to participate more freely in the secondary and higher education provided by Govern- 
ment, except that indicated in paragraph 5 below. 

2. There seems to be but little room for doubt, and it is a fact admitted and acknow- 
ledged to a very full extent by the Muhammadans themselves, that their only hope of good 
advancement in life is in obtaining the best education, and that such education can only be 
obtained by the medium of English. Moreover, they admit, and with reason, that it is only 
by the meium of English that the best education could, under any circumstances, be obtained ; 
so that even if a more systematic encouragement and recognition of Arabic and Persian 
literature" were given, their desire would not be to acquire knowledge through it, but through 
the far wider door opened out by means of the English language. 

3. There can be no doubt that grauts-in-aid should be given to Muhammadans to create 
or continue schools of their own, on the same terms that such grants are given to other deno- 
minations, and I believe that the existing rules admit of this being done. 

4. What I believe the Muhammadans really want is that special pecuniary encourage- 
ment should be held out to them over and above what is afEorded to other sections of the popu- 
lation. They allege, and truly allege, that a Mussalman of good family will choose death 
rather than demean himself by engaging in trade or in any occupation which he considers dero- 
gatory, and that, as a rule, the people of Islam are poor as compared with the Hindus. 

6. In considering this part of the question, it is difficult to separate the educational from 
the administrative system generally. It will probably be admitted by most English officers 
of the Government that it is very desirable, as well for the conduct of the administrative 
machine as on considerations of justice, that a certain proportion of appointments in the 
Government service should be held by Muhammadans, and that all those appointments should 
not be filled by Hindus or other cognate classes. The proportion that Muhammadan employes 
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should bear to others depends on various considerations, into which it is not now expedient to 
enter. This principle being admitted, it would seem to follow almost as a corollary that a 
somewhat similar course should be followed in the schools which turn out the men who after- 
wards get Government employment ; and I am, therefore, of opinion that the Government 
would act wisely and justly in assigning in each district a certain proportion of scholarships to 
Muhammadans, and at the same time in declaring that in the civil administration generally 
tlie same proportion should be observed in appointing to oflSces. In the event of there being no 
competent Muhammadan candidate for a scholarship or office, it would be assigned to the best 
student or applicant of any other creed. In these remarks I only refer to offices that are 
generally filled by Natives. 


Opinion of Mr. C. Boulnois. 

I THINK that the promotion of secondaiy and higher edu cation conveyed in the vernacular 
coupled with a more systematic encouragement of Arabic and Persian literature, should be the 
general measure adopted. This is laid down in the Statutes of the Punjab University 
College ; and with it conflicts, somewhat in theory, the proposition for the appointment of 
English Muhammadan teachers. A great benefit would result, in my opinion, to the cause df 
education in this province, as well as to the people, if greater respect were shown for the Urdu 
and other Eastern languages in our courts and public offices by our offices both judicial and 
executive. A high premium is too often placed on a partial acquaintance with English, and 
the results are bad for all. 

If I mistake not, in official, professional, and private life, many of the most esteemed 
members of the Muhammadan community have not learned English. To discuss the causes 
of this is beyond me, but I have often connected this fact with the idea of a certain tenacity 
of character more valuable in itself than facility in the acquirement of a language. For an 
Indian Muhammadan to acquire English really well would draw largely on an imitative faculty 
which their customs seem to me to discourage. 

I also deprecate the grant of special scholarships to Muhammadans. I think the report 
should be submitted. 


No. 306, dated 7tli August 1871. 

„ 70, „ 26th January 1872. 

„ 161, „ 3rd April 1872. 


From H. B. Hi^bikoton, Esq., H. A.) Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, to the Sec- 
retary to the Government of India, Home Department,— No. 1709, dated Lucknow, the 15th April 

18f2. 

With reference to the communications noted in the margin, regarding the encouragement 

of Mahomedan education generally, and of Arabic and 
Persian literature in the University course, I am directed 
to submit a copy of a letter from the Director of Public In- 
struction, dated 6th September 1871, No. 1840, with the following remarks. 

2. The comparative appreciation by Mahomedans of the existing method of instruction 
in this province is attested by the fact that whilst the proportion borne by pupils undergoing 
instruction to boys of a school-going age is in the case of Hindus only 3*3 jHjr cent., it reaches 
in the case of Mahomedans a percentage of 8'1 ; and it would thus appear that in Oudh, as 
well as in the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, the Mahomedans, at least propor- 
tionately, do avail themselves of the educational advantages that Government offers. 

3. Nor can it perhaps be fairly said that, at any rate since the general diffusion of 
educational committees, the Mahomedan gentry of the province stand aloof from active co- 
operation of our system. For in these committees the Mahomedan element is well represent- 
ed, and the influence of intelligent and wealthy Mahomedan gentlemen is appreciably felt. 

4. As a fact, moreover, although the Hindu so largely out-numbers the Mahomedan 
population of the province, the course of instruction is practically a course of Urdu- Persian, 
rather than a course of Hindi-Sanscrit ; and is thus iu itself more suited for Mahomedan 
than for Hindu scholars. Indeed the results in Goternmeut schools are stated as follows : — 

Learning English 2,699 

Urdu . . 17,009 

Persian 4,924 

Hindi 4,836 

Arabic 141 

Sanscrit 123 


and in the Canning College it would perhaps be difficult to devise means more suited than the 
existing system to ensure, to all inclined to avail themselves of its advantages, complete instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of Persian and Arabic literature. 

5. At the same time, Sir George Couper is glad to be able to express his conviction 
that in Kasbehsh and other centres of Mahomedan population more systematic attention 
is begin paid than formerly to the wants of this particular class. Grants-in-aid on behalf 
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of Mahomedan schools have been encouraged ; and even if the direct benefits of instruction 
in a couree of literature^ yearly, perhaps, becoming more absolute, are not immediately apparent, 
tb^re can, he thinks, be no doubt that the people are becoming thoroughly aware of our wish 
to meet them half-way, or that the indirect advantages arising therefrom must be considerable. 
He awaits with interest the submission of the annual report for 1871-72 as showing what really 
has been done in this direction, but he is inclined to believe that as much is now being done 
as is perhaps contemplated in the Resolution under reference. 

6. Regarding the creation of a vernacular literature for the Mahomedans, Sir George 
Couper has no suggestions to offer ; the opinion of the present Director, Mr. Browning, as 
expressed in the letter attached, deserves consideration. The opinions of Mr. Davies, the late 
Chief Commissioner, and of Mr. Haudford, the late Director of Public Instruction, were 
expressed in this Office No. 2181, dated 7th May 1870, to the address of the Registrarof the 
Calcutta University, a copy of which*, with its enclosure, is annexed. 

7. In the general principles that secondary and higher education conveyed in the 
vernaculars and rendered more accessible than now would, especially if coupled with a more 
systematic encouragement and recognition of Arabic and Persian literature, be acceptable 
to the Mahomedan community, and would enlist the sympathies of the more earnest aud 
enlightened of its members on the side of education; that in avowedly English schools estab- 
lished in Mahomedan districts, the appointment of qualified Mahomedan English teachers 
might with advantage be encouraged ; and that assistance might in this class of schools be 
justly given to Mahomedans by grants-in-aid to creat schools of their own. Sir George Couper 
cordially concurs. He believes, indeed, that full weight is given to them in the present 
educational system of the province. 

8. The creation of a vernacular literature which shall combine the substance of 
European knowledge with native forms of thought and sentimenV^ is a problem which, 
to fulfil thoroughly the objects of the system of education laid down in the Despatch of 
the 19th July 1854, it is absolutely necessary to solve, but which, it may be feared, is 
practically almost as far from solution as it was twenty years ago. 


From C. A. B. Bbownino, Esq., m. Director of Public Instruction, Oudh, to the OiRciating Secretary to 
Cliief Cominissioner of Oudh,— No. 1840, dated Lucknow, the 6th September 1871. 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your docket No. 3792, dated 16th ultimo, 
forwarding for my opinion a Resolution of the Government of India regarding the education 
of Mahomedans in this coimtry. 

2. In Oudh, according to the returns submitted with the annual report, there were on 
the Slst March last 42,105 children at Government and other schools. Of these 42,105 
children, 10,563 were Mahomedans, and 31,251 were Hindus. ‘ The total estimated number of 
Hindu children of a school-going age in Oudh is about 1,667,000, and of such Mahomedan 
children there are about 200,000. The percentage of Hindu children under education in Oudh 
is thus 1'8 of those able to go to school, aud of Mahomedan children, of a similar age, is 
about 5'1. But this calculation includes both boys and girls, and as the education of girls has 
made little or no progress in any part of India, they may be omitted. Also the children 
attending indigenous schools may be left out of consideration. The male pupils then at Gov- 
ernment and aided schools in Oudh is 36,092, of whom 27,770 are Hindu boys, and 8,119 
are Mahomedan boys. The number of Hiudu boys in Oudh able to go to school may be 
estimated at 833,500, and the number of Mahomedan boys at 100,000. The percentage, 
therefore, of Mahomedan boys under instruction is 8*1, and the percentage of Hindu boys only 
3‘3. In Oudh, then, at least the Mahomedans avail themselves of the existing means of educa- 
tion much more thau the Hindus. The Resolution might have included Oudh amongst those 
exceptional provinces, where the Mahomedans were, at least proportionally to the rest of the 
community, represented at Government schools. But perhaps 'in the term North-West Pro- 
vinces” it was not designed to exclude Oudh ? The prevailing languages taught at Government 
schools are Persian and Urdu. Hindi may be taught ; but as Urdu is the language of the 
courts, the people do not care to acquire Hindi. And there are at least as many Arabic learners 
at Government schools as there are Sanscrit. The languages taught and the proportionate 


number of learners may be thus si 


own for Government schools only : — 


EDglish 

Urdu 

Persian 

Hindi 

Arabic 

Sanscrit 


2,699 

17,009 

4.924 

4,836 

141 

128 


Indeed, in Oudh, though there are more than nine times as many Hindus as there are 
Mahomedans, yet the language of the courts being Urdu, the curriculum pursued at our 
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fchools^ thoQgh desif^ed for botb Hindus and Mahomedans^ is used practically rather as an 
Urdu- Persian curriculum than a Hindi-Sanscrit coursei and is thus suited rather for Maho* 
medans than Hindus. So long as Urdu is used in all official business, and whilst the vast 
mass of Hindus are apathetic regarding all instruction except that which will bring them 
immediate pecuniary returns, and care for neither reading nor writing, Urdu and Persian will 
in Oudh be more studied than Hindi and Sanscrit. Even when education amongst those in 
easy circumstances is as common in Oudh as it is in England, I do not know that there will 
ever exist much necessity to render our curriculum more suitable than it is at present to Maho- 
medan students. Supposing the great bulk of Hindus were to wake from their present easy 
indifference regarding all intellectual pursuits, and it were absolutely necessary to pay more 
attention in our schools to Sanscrit and Hindi than to Persian and Arabic, then perhaps it 
might be advisable to provide especial means of instruction for Mahomedans. But now in 
our lower and middle class vernacular schools, where geography, arithmetic, algebta, and 
euclid are taught, the technical terms employed are usually those derived from the Arabic, 
and Asul-i-Manzuah, postulates, or Alum Mutaarifah, axioms, are understood both by Hindus 
and Mahomedans, were the same terms Orihit Krityen'^ and '' Protyaksh Pramanen,^' as 
expressed in words of Sanscrit origin, are unintelligible. In Oudh middle class schools 
secondary education is carried on through the vernacular, and the vernaculars employed, 
though understood by Hindus, is the mother tongue of the Mahomedans. 

3. But the Resolution mentions that the Mahomedans have ''a classical literature replete 
with works of profouud learning and great value.'^ It would seem, therefore, to refer rather 
to the improvement of advanced secondary education amongst Mahomedans than to lower or 
middle class education. But the Arabs and Persians have added nothing valuable to ethics or 
physics since the 12th century. The Ptolemaic system of astronomy with its deferent and 
epicycle is still taught in the books used by those Arabic scholars, few indeed, who study 
physics.' And though one of their own philosophers, Alhazon, refuted the ancient philosophers 
and proved that vision was not produced by rays proceeding from the eye, yet his work on 
optics is not known, nor I believe procurable in India ; and in the treatises read the old explored 
theory that a body is visible by rays emitted from the eye is often still taught ; or it is argued 
that light is emitted from luminous objects ; that such light becomes intermixed with the 
colours of things on which it falls, and thus entering the eye, gives the sense of colour. 
Arabic ethics too are but a mixture of the Aristotelian and Neoplatonic philosophy, and the 
works of the best writers, Aqerroes and Avicenna, are hardly to be had in India. The philo- 
sophy taught, I am informed, is full of trivialities and sophisms, and it cannot be the duty of 
the Educational Department to encourage false philosophy and untrue science. 

4. I apprehend, however, that the Resolution does not recommend that any Indian 
student should be condemned to' the science and philosophy of Arabic in the 11th and 12th 
centuries. Perhaps the Resolution, though the term profound learning '' is used, points to 
the value of the literature of the Arabs and Persian simply as a literature rather than to the 
philosophy and science taught. But the study of Arabic and Persian literature could only 
be revived at a great expense, and by especially paying men to devote themselves to the subject. 
Amongst the majority of Mahomedan gentlemen in India, acquirements in theology alone lare 
regarded with marked approval, and poor students of theology can alone hope to obtain support 
from their studies and attainments. But a knowledge of Arabic literature as a literature is 
not prized. Very recently a Native gentleman, a pensioner, whose family have for generations 
been famous for their Arabic learning, and who is himself a man of weight amongst the 
Sunni inhabitants of Lucknow, called on me. He has a fine family of sons, and I urged upon 
him the absolute necessity that he should have his sons instructed in modern science and 
in English. It was mentioned that the Canning College was open, that it was managed 
by a committee composed partly of those of his own persuasion, that his pension was 
small, and that if he wished his sons hereafter to live in easy circumstances, and to occupy , 
good positions, he must attend to their secular as well as to their religious instruction. 
But he was deaf to all that was said, and giving a half promise that his sons should 
eventually study at Canning College, alleged that they could not commence until they 
had acquired the whole of the Koran by-heart. Had I, instead of suggesting that his 
sous should learn English, merely counselled the study of Arabic as a language and of 
physics and philosophy as taught by the AralA of centuries past, or, as now taught in Europe, 
using the vernacular as a means of instruction, I should have been equally unsuccessful. 
Indeed in that case my advice would have had to him the absurdity of recommending 
study for its own sake. Theology was useful for a future world, and not altogether barren in 
the present. A knowledge of English would probably lead to the advancement of his 
sons. But a knowledge of Arabic and Persian literature, and of mathematics, history and 
physical science in the vernacular could not possibly lead to any immediate or future 
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profit; and should any one of his children even adopt the life of a student^ how was he to be 
supported during his studies, where were the scholarships for boys, the fellowships, the 
leetnceships, and, in short, the career for adults ? India is perhaps the poorest country in the 
worldi The bulk of the population a re densely ignorant and live from hand to mouth 
Until wealth is diffused, and it becomes the fashion amongst people of means to educate 
their children, there will be no career in letters for the industrious and ambitious. Class 
education will only furnish another weapon to the dominant, by which the minds of their 
inferiors may be the more misled and debased. In India, fortunately, learning has for 
the most part ceased to be the prerogative of a particular caste or class, but we are already 
suffering from the want of a career for the educated. If wealth were more diffused, the 
comforts and luxuries of life would be more prized, the people would live in better houses, 
would expend more capital on agriculture and horticulture, would scarcely content themselves 
with manure as a fuel ; groves for firewood would be planted, the manure would enrich the 
earth, coal would be sought after, and the mineral riches of India would receive some 
attention. Factories for cotton-spinning, for silk-weaving would spring up; and the 
melancholy fact that a large foundry, replete with all [modern inventions, whose ultimate 
success a Swedish Iron Founder had guaranteed, with fuel and ore, collected sufficient 
for two or three years' use, that cost lakhs of rupees, and was put up for sale at the price 
merely of its machinery, found npt a single purchaser, and was eventually made over to a 
Native nobleman, who has allowed the foundry to be idle and possibly the machinery to rust, 
would not again be repeated. It has always seemed to me that the causes of there being no 
career open to many of our educated youths, are not that agriculture or trades are not taught 
in our schools, but are simply the unequal distribution of wealth, the poverty of the masses, 
the absence of any very numerous and wealthy middle class, and the selfishness of the few 
who have money, and who do not care to spend it in an enlightened manner. Now, our school 
boys appeal to the Government for employment when they should appeal to the nation. The 
regeneration of India can only spring from the comfort and mental culture of the masses. 
Both must go hand in hand, the one without the other is impracticable or hurtful. A very 
wealthy yet intensely ignorant people would be injurious ; a very poor yet well educated unmi- 
gratoiy people is impossible. 

5. The study of Persian is popular, and there is hardly any Mahomedan gentleman who 
does not possess a knowledge of Persian. But Persian is also read at our Government schools. 
It is, however, kept in its due place. A boy is not taught Persian before he can read his 
mother tongue, nor when he commences that language is all knowledge of history, mathe- 
matics and geography sacrified to its acquirement. A scholar's progress in Persian at a 
Government school is therefore slower than at an indigenous school, where nothing else is 
taught. Persian has been included by the Bombay University amongst the classical languages 
accepted at the first arts examination. If the Calcutta University were to follow the example 
of Bombay, the course would be acceptable. It will have been seen that I do not speak very 
favorably regarding proposals for the especial education of Mahomedans. Attempts for their 
sole instruction have been made, and the career of the Calcutta Madrassah has perhaps hardly 
been such as to warrant, Avith any promise of success, a repetition of the experiment. Indeed, 
I myself am humbly of opinion that any attempt to maintain a dual system of instruction, 
one for Mahomedans, and one for Hindus, must necessarily fail. The great bulk of mankind 
bardly prize learning for its own sake. They learn because it is the fashion, because ignorance 
is esteemed disgraceful, for the sake of support or advancement in after-life. But in India 
ignorance is not yet thought discreditable, and the only students that will study to pan of 
mturity without Government assistance are those who adopt (whether Hindus or Mahomedans) 
theology as a profession, and those who wish to obtain office. In the Oriental department of 
Canning College, the department has two sides, one for the study of Sanscrit, and the second 
for the study of Arabic and Persian, and has been modelled after the fashion most acceptable 
to Native scholars where, too, there are Moulvies especially retained for the separate instruction 
of Shiahs and Sunnis, so that the most orthodox of either sect need not fear that any scholar 
should learn more than is necessary to convince him of the truth of the tenets held by his own 
sect, and of the exceeding error of the heterodox, which department or school is situated in a 
city containing 111,397 Mahomedans, or about 9,000 Mahomedan boys of a school-going age, 
there are but HI Mussulman students. Yet the Oriental department is open to the inspection 
of any Mahomedan gentleman of repute and learning, and suggestions for its improvement 
tending to increase its popularity would be very gladly received. But though there are now 
only comparatively so few scholars, I have no douht that small scholarships of one or two 
rupees given to all students, or even daily rations of food, would increase the attendance by 
hundred, perhaps by thousands. Such students, however, would not be attracted by the love 
of oriental literature, and would be withdrawn perhaps for more useful occupations. The 
Punjab University College permit students, candidates for their examinations, to answer 
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questions on general knowledge in the vernacular^ and do not insist upon any acquaintance 
ivith English. By so doing they hope to extend the influence of the University. It is still 
an experiment. But even iu this experiment the Senate have thought it advisable to append to 
the advertisement giving the details of the examinations^ notices that scholarships of from d to 
12 rupees are offered to candidates who shall pass the Entrance Examination^ and shall 
promise to continue their studies to the F. E. A.; whilst scholarships ranging from 14 to 20 
rupees are offered to men who pass the F. E. A.^ and continue their studies to the B. A. 
degree. These scholarships are only to be awarded under regulations approved by the Senate. 
The success of the Punjab University College will^ however^ be gauged not by the number of 
scholarship holders^ but by the number of students who attend without scholarships. The 
Educational Department cannot do very much for the encouragement of learning unless they 
have the people with them. They can only offer rewards to the most brilliant scholars, and 
they can provide a career only for the very few. It is to the nation that the vast majority of 
students must look for employment. The Government always have it in its power to reward 
men of really profound attainments. But I do not know that such rewards have been given 
even in moderation. Sanskrit as well as Arabic learning has decayed. And I think that 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay will allow me to say that he is of opinion that much of the Sanscrit 
learning that once existed in Benares and Bengal has ceased to exist simply because of the 
discontinuance of certain legal appointments that were exceedingly lucrative, and whose holders 
were highly respected. The same remark will apply also to Mahomedan Moulvies and Muftisj 
to whom formerly disputed points of inheritance were referred. If such appointments were 
again resuscitated by the Government of India, no doubt Sanscrit and Arabic learning would, 
after the lapse of some years, revive. 

6. The most important of all the topics included in the Resolution is perhaps the provi- 
sion of a suitable literature for Mahomedans, and I would trust for Hindus, the great bulk 
of the people. In Bombay there is attached, I believe, to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion a Translator’s Office. The Marathi Translator and his Assistants have produced a most 
valuable series of school books, that are as prized in indigenous as in Government schools. 
Before taking additional steps to provide a suitable literature for Hindus and Mahomedans^ 
I think that a report on the cost, the working, and the results of the Translator’s Office in 
Bombay, should be called for and published. It seems to me that special machinery for the 
production of school books, and for the reward of Native authors, is required. At present 
no such machinery exists. The Government of India, I believe, are afraid lest the works 
* produced by translators should not be popular and remain unsold. So at present authors can 
only be encouraged by the purchase of their books for prizes or especial rewards. But there 
is no machinery even to estimate the value of the books submitted. The books are forwarded 
to the Director of Public Instruction, and he must, in addition to his other multifarious 
duties, go over each book presented, and accurately gauge its merit, or he may call upon some 
of his subordinates as bard worked as himself to assist in the criticism of books submitted 
for publication. Moreover, many, nay most, of these who write and adopt books for school 
use, are either not acquainted at all with Western science and art, or at the best have but a 
superficial acquaintance with these subjects. Thus the books that are printed follow a 
stereotyped Eastern groove, or are uuidiomatic and bold versions of some trifling English 
work. If a special office for the examination and publication of works iu Hindee, Urdu 
Persian and Bengalee were established, and this office were connected with the Educational 
Departments of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, and were under the 
Control of some one of these Departments, I cannot but think that a better class of literature 
would be produced than under the present system. There might be some loss at first, but 
this loss would be very tangible. The shelves of the Translator’s Office, groaning under heaps 
of unsold literature, would expose the failure. Whereas at this time, whatever loss is sus- 
tained, is distributed through all the Provincial Departments of Public Instruction, and 
simply provides, when such loss occurs, bad prizes for deserving students. There is now no 
office nor officer whose imprimatur” would be at once accepted as to the value of a book. 
If the Translator’s Office has been successful in the Bombay Presidency —and 1 can vouch 
for the exceeding popularity of its educational series— then perhaps a similar office might be 
opened either in Calcutta or Allahabad. To it might be referred all new books, either in 
manuscript or after publication; to this office the reward of deserving authors might be 
entrusted ; and besides all this, the office itself might issue its own publications in consulta- 
. tion with the several Provincial Educational Departments. 

7. The attention of the Universities has been called to the subject of Mahomedan edu- 
cation. Their attention to the interest of Hindu education is also necessary. The Calcutta 
University have, I believe, recently assented to the commencement of middle class examina- 
tions in the vernacular. At all events a scheme of such examinations is under their consi- 
deration. These examinations admit of indefinite extension. Titles of honour, such as Moulvij 
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Munshi^ Pandit^ and similar styles might be adopted^ and vernacular examinations for the 
several degrees constituted. The University would thus acquire great influence over all 
kinds of vernacular learning, and our vernacular schools would receive a great stimulus. In 
no part of India are such examinations more needed than in the Bombay Presidency. For 
the Bombay University persistently ignores all but those students wlio possess sufficient funds 
to present themselves at Bombay for examination. From Belgaum, Rutnagherry, Goa, 
Kurracbee, Nagpur, Chanda and Indore pupils must travel hundred of miles, and live for days 
in a strange and dear city if they wish to have the University stamp on their acquirements. 

From H. B. Habixoton, Esq., m.a., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Cnminissioner of Oadh, to the Regis- 
trar of the Calcutta University, — No. 2181, dated the 7th May 1870. 

In reply to your letter No. 1459, dated Elst February, forwarding for opinion a proposal 
for extending the influence of the Calcutta University to the Upper Provinces, I am directed 
to submit the accompanying copy of* letter from the Director of Public Instruction in Oudh, 
No. 1921, dated 2‘2nd March, and to state that the Chief Commissioner concurs generally in 
the views taken therein. 

2. There can, the Chief Commissioner thinks, be no doubt that there is in the Native 
mind an increasing capacity for the assimilation of European ideas, and that this is now 
cramped by the absence of a literature at once intelligible and satisfying. 

3. The growth of such a literature seems to be the preliminary and practical question at 
issue, and Mr. Davies is disposed to agree with Mr. Haiidford in thinking that much will be 
done towards its solution, if a constant and suflicient demand for vernacular adoption of 
European works can be created. 

4. The modifications in the University examination tests proposed by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor appear well calculated to cause such a demaml. Into these it is unnecessary for Mr. 
Davies to enter at length, but Mr. Handford^s suggestion that, without going so far as to 
do away with tlie necessity of taking up English as a language at the entrance examination, 
vernacular tests might he exclusively applied to what he calls the University middle class 
schools examination.^^ The Chief Commissioner thinks that great encouragement would thus 
he given to the town schools throughout Upper India, without depreciating the study of 
English allowed on all hands to be pre-eminently desirable as the condition of the highest 
University honours. 

5. Mr. Handtord's remarlcs also as to the anomaly of employing English as the medium 
of examination of the Native students are approved by the Chief Commissioner. The faci- 
lities for doing away with it will increase in proportion as European literature and science come 
to pervade the Native mind. 

6. Mr. Davies is furthermore of opinion that it would be an economical plan to assign 
some portion of the educational budget to the maintenance of a permanent stafE of translators 
and compilers. He prefers this arrangement to offering rewards, as the choice of both the 
works to he rendered into the vernacular, and of the men competent to deal with them, could 
then he subjected to the most intelligent control. 


From the Director of Public Instruction, Oudh, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, — No. 1921, 

dated Lucknow, the 22nd March 1870. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your docket No. 887, dated the 1st instant, 
requesting my opinion on the measures proposed in a minute by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta, for extending the influence of the Calcutta University in the Provinces 
of Upper India. 

L Before discussing the changes proposed, I would respectfully offer a few remarks on 
the cause of the scanty results obtained by the University in Upper India as compared with 
Bengal. I do so because 1 humbly think that whether changes be or be uot desirable on other 
grounds, it can scarcely yet he said that the present system has failed, the truth being that it 
has not yet had a fair trial. 

3. When the University was founded, Bengal was in a great degree prepared for it. 
That Province had been long under British rule, there was and had been for many years a 
•large European community in and about Calcutta : numbers of natives had attained a know- 
ledge of English ; schools were numerous, and had been a long time in operation. Hence a 
very respectable number of students were ready to pass the Matriculation examination at 
once. Again, it should he remembered that before the University commenced operation, a 
generation of English-speaking fathers had arisen in Bengal who sent their sons to English 
schools as a matter of course. Add to this the well-known fact that in Bengal the elTorts 
of educationists have been mainly devoted to the promotion of higher education, and that 
money haa been unsparingly expended there on English schools and colleges, and it can 
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iScafcely be a matter of surprise that in a province so well-prepared and so liberally dealt 
with, results should in the early history of the University be so much more favourable than 
elsewhere. 

4. On the other hand, what is the history of education in Upper India ? When the Uni- 
vei*sity was established, a beginning’ had scarcely been made. In the North-Western Provinces 
there were colleges at Benares, Agra, Bareilly, and Delhi, but they stood alone in a general 
Waste of ignorance. The Punjab and Oudh had recently come under English rule, and education 
of any kind had yet to begin. In fact, whilst in Bengal the University found the requisite macbi-* 
liery already at work, in these Provinces it had to be created. Then consider the subsequent 
history of education in Upper India. In Oudh the Education Department was formed only 
six years ago, and in the Central Provinces only a few months earlier ; in neither has there 
been time to do more than lay the foundation for higher education* In the North-Western 
Provinces, though great cfEorts have been made during the last 1 5 years to promote primai-y 
education, little attempt was made to increase the number of superior schools : the colleges 
remained, but iillah schools which ought to feed the colleges Were only organized two years 
ago. In the Punjab zillah schools were founded soon after the mutiny, but it is impossible to 
produce University results in a country unprepared for it in the course of a few years. 

5. The facts imperfectly sketched above will, I trust) explain the comparative fewness of 
the candidates for University degrees in these Provinces in past years ; I would respectfully add 
that I believe the future to be hopeful. Everywhere throughout Upper India fcillah and other 
superior schools have now been established, and all are looking to the University entrance 
course as their goal. If a sufiicient supply of teachers is allowed, all these schools will doubt- 
less in a few years send Up candidates to the entrance examination, and thenceforth a constant 
stream of undergraduates will flow to the colleges* The first few years of educational work in 
any part of India must necessarily be slow t when a generation that have been even imperfectly 
taught grow up, the greatest diflScnlty has been overcome, and progress will then be rapid* 
Perhaps the same thing might be said of other countries, it seems to be a general law that up 
to a certain point in the educational history of a country, schools have to create a demand for 
learning, not merely satisfy a demand already felt. 

6. From what has been said above it will appear that I do not think the shortcomings 
of Upper India can be traced to any defect in the University itself, either as regards the 
composition of the governing body or the mode of examination. I also believe that even if no 
changes were made in the present arrangements, the number of candidates for University 
honours would rapidly increase* Perhaps, I may further be permitted to express my conviction 
that the University is now exercising a powerful and very salutary influence on education in 
these Provinces. It has given a direction to the studies of all English schools, it holds up to 
every teacher and pupil definite standards of attainments, and rewards those who reach them 
by conferring honours which are regarded with the greatest respect* It will be seen below that 
I would recommend more liberality in regard to the xornacular languages with a view to make 
the University act more directly on the primary education of the people, but it would be 
unfair not to acknowledge that, so far as English schools are concerned, the present system is 
doing great good. 

7. The changes proposed in the printed paper enclosed in your docket are threefold t 
and refer to (1) the governing body of the University, (2) the encouragement of the Oriental 
classics, and (3) the use of the vernacular languages. I beg with much deference to submit 
a few remarks on each. 

8. I have already expressed my belief that Natives of Upper India value the Calcutta 

I Tni versify honours highly. I doubt whether degrees conferred by the University at Allah- 
abad would, at any rate for some years, be valued so much. It seems, however, to be generally 
admitted that a new University is not at present required, and meanwhile the Vice-Chancelloris 
j)roposal for giving to educationists in the Upper Provinces a voice on the deliberations, of the 
Senate would, I think, completely satisfy all the circumstances of the case. Sir William 
!Muir^s proposal for a branch Convocation for conferring degrees will no doubt meet with the 
careful consideration of the Senate j the Lieutenant-Governor has doubtless estimated correctly 
liie effect produced on the minds of young men, especially upon young men in India, by the 
Stately ceremony of the University Convocation, and there is no apparent reason why this 
stimulus should he lost if it can be conveniently afforded. * 

9. T//e Oriental classics , — The University requires one classical language in addition to 
English in both the First Arts and B. A. examinations ; a student after passing these tests 
may then, if he has a taste for language, take honours in either of the Oriental classics, devo- 
ting himself to that subject alone. Complaints have from time to time been made that it is a 
hardship to refuse to give honours in Arabic or Sanscrit to persons who have not previously 
studied the English course of the B. A. degree. I must confess that I do not think so Sir 
William Muir very truly says that it is not only high scholarship that should be promoted> 
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rather it is scholarship of a kind that shall benefit the nation by raising^ its intellectual and 
moral standard^ and conduce to its material and social development/^ Thi^s, the Lieutenant- 
Governor goes on to show, can at present only be obtained through a knowledge of English ; 
he thinks, however, a sufficient knowledge of Englisli has been attained by a student who passes 
the first arts examination, but here I venture, though with much deference, to differ from 
His Honour. It would, I think, be a mistake to cut short a student^s English studies after 
advancing so far ; or to encourage him to give himself up entirely to the study of Arabic or 
Sancrit learning till he had more thoroughly fortified himself with the progressive and liber- 
alizing spirit of Western science. I should not write in defence of retaining English in the 
B. A. examination as a compulsory study, were there any vernacular liberature at all equivalent 
to English in its liberalizing tendency, but it must be remembered that if a student ceases to 
read English at the first arts stage, he ceases to have recourse to the only source whence he can 
draw strength and incentive to progress. However graceful may be Arabic or Sanscrit poetry, 
and however subtle the Oriental system of philosophy, experience has, I think, shown that 
neither is successful in liberalizing and expending the mind in opening it to the reception of 
truth from all sides, and in nerving the student to cast off the yoke of custom and caste, 

10. Sir William Muir truly remarks that ^Hhe great want of the people is a vernacular 
literature/^ I venture to submit, however, that it is not to deep Arabic and Sanscrits scholarship 
that we must look for the growth of a vigorous vernacular literature, but rather to minds well 
filled with W^estern ideas, possessing a moderate acquaintance with the parent languages of the 
country, and a thorough mastery of the vernacular as a medium for conveying instruction. 
The vernacular literature of Bengal is, I believe, now much superior to that of any other 
Province in India, and it is, I think, fair to attribute its growth to the rapid spread of English 
education. Give our students a liberal course of English, and so bring them into direct con- 
tact with a never-failing source of new and progressive ideas, at the same time let. care be 
taken that they are trained to write freely the vernacular of the Province, add a grammatical 
knowledge of the parent language, and then whenever a sufficient impulse is given, whenever 
circumstances arise, creating a strong desire to influence the masses, those who have the 
ideas, and are masters of the medium by which they can be communicated, will most 
certainly write. 

11. The me of the vernacular in the University examinations , — The importance of higher 
education can scarcely be over-rated, but the primary education of the masses is, if possible, 
still more essential to the welfare of the country. Now, as the masses can only be reached 
through the vernacular languages, it becomes most important to enquire if the University does 
all that is practicable to develope a vernacular literature. I respectfully submit it does not. 
In other countries, whatever place is assigned to foreign languages, ancient or modern, the 
vernacular is the medium of examination in science, philosophy, and mathematics ; not so in 
India; the University here altogether ignores the vernacular in the higher examinations, and 
only tolerates it as an alternative to a classic in the entrance. A Native of India might in 
fact perfectly w^ll go through the whole University course, and take the highest honours with- 
out know’ing any vernacular language at all. Now this is manifestly not a natural arrange- 
ment ; it was adopted because there were no vernacular books on the subject taught by the 
University; but it is plain that so long as the University ignores the vernacular in their 
examinations, one great stimulus to vernacular authors is w^anting. It seems, therefore, most 
desirable, in the interest of primary education^ that the University authorities should unmis- 
takeably show a readiness to use the vernacular as the medium for examining so soon as books 
become available. Now there are books in Urdu and Hindi sufficient to enable students to 
pass the entrance examination standard in mathematics at least, and perhaps in geography 
and Indian history. Moreover, it may, I think, be hoped that if the practice of examining 
in the vernacular were once commenced, the stimulus given would soon lead to the production 
of better books.- The difficulty is in making the beginning ; but it appears to me that the 
first step is now practicable. 

12. The Vice-Chancellor proposes to take this step. If I apprehend his proposal 
aright, it is to allow candidates at the entrance examination the option of either (1) pass- 
ing the whole examination as now in English, taking a vernacular or classic as his second 
language or (2) of passing the whole examination in a vernacular, taking a classic as his 
’second language. The second course excludes English altogether, and this is more than 1 
should have ventured to propose at present, because it makes the entrance examination eease 
to be a step to the higher standards. A student who passes the former without any knowledge 
of English would find it impossible to go on to the first arts examination which* is conducted 
altogether in English ; the University would to him not begin only, but also end at the entrance. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt, I think, that the examination proposed would in time be a 
powerful stimulus to higher class vernacular schools ; it would give them a standard to work up 
to, and 1 have no fears but that the necessary books would soon be forthcoming. If the 
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Senate adopt the proposal, we should at once in Oudh set ourselves to adopt our vernacular 
course of studies to the requirements of the University, and in a few years our town vernacular 
s(*hools would send up candidates. I consider the gain to primary education would be great, 
and that this quite outweighs the objection above referred to : the latter might, indeed, per- 
hiijis be altogether removed if the examination were not at present called the University 
entrance examination, but the University middle class schools examination, after tbe example 
of similar examinations held by the Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 

13. I am not sure whether the Vice-Chancellor^s proposal includes provision for a third 
course in addition to the two noted at the beginning of the last paragra}>h. I mean that of 
using the vernacular as the medium of examination in history, science and mathematics, whilst 
examining in Euglisli as a language. This is the course I have hitherto ventured to advocate, 
and which, I think, might gradually be adopted. No doubt it would be necessary to proceed 
very cautiously, beginning with tbe entrance examination, and perhaps with only a portion 
of tlie subjects and in only certain Provinces. To commence with candidates for the entrance 
examination, although preferring English as a language, might be allowed to pass their 
examination in mathematics and geography, in Urdu, Hindi, or Bengali if they preferred one 
of these languages to English. History might be added hereafter, if the scheme works. After 
a number of years the first arts examination might be similarly dealt with, and eventually 
t'ne H. A., but of course not till the vernaculars are enriched by suitable works. To carry out 
a si'heme of this kind, the University must adopt some plan of keeping them-elves informed of 
the progress made in the vernacular literature of the several Provinces, adopting suitable bO()ks 
f(»r text hooks as they become available. The University would thus most effectually encourage 
vernacular authors, for a book once adopted by the University would find a ready sale, and 
unless 1 am much mistaken, the want of purchasers is just now the great reason why so few 
good vernacular books are written. 


From J. W. Neill, Esq., Assistant Secretary to tbe Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, — No. 1502 — 81, dated Nngpore, the 23rd 
April 1872. 

I AM directed. to address you, with reference to the Resolution of Government in the Home 
Depaitment, No. 300, dated 3rd August 1871, on the subject of Mahomedan education. In 
it the Officiating Chief Commissioner's attention is called to the general question, and his 
opinicn asked as to whether, without infringing the fundamental principles of our educational 
system, some general measures in regard to Mahomedan education might not be adopted, and 
whether more encouragement might not be given in the University course to Arabic and 
Persian literature. 

2. The Inspector General of Education has informed the Officiating Chief Commissioner 
that, out of 46,993 pupils in the various Government scliools in the Central Provinces, 3,249 
only are Mahomedans ,* and that in private schools, the numbt^r is 1,519 out of a total 
of 36,543. As Mahomedans are only 2*5 per ceni. of the population of these provinces, 
these figures show that they are, quite as much as the rest of i be community, alive to the 
educational advantages offered by Government. In tbe bigber schools especially their 
attendance is good. At Kamtbi, Baduar, Burbanpur, and Hinganghat, there are so many 
Mahomedan pupils that Colonel Keatiuge has ordered a class, for the teaching of one of their 
classical languages, to be opened in the zilla schools ot these towns, should a sufficient number 
be found desirous of attending. Mahomedans form so small and unimportant a part of the 
population of these provinces that Colonel Kentinge does not think further measures called for. 
As a class, they are alive to the advantages of education. Where there is in any school a 
sufficient number of them, they receive instruction in Urdu; but the crention of a vernacular 
literature must be undertaken in other parts where they are more numerous and more 
inilueutial. 

3. Colonel Keatinge further thinks that every encouragoraent should be given to 
Mahomedan students at the Universities to study their classical languages. 


From J. T. Wheeleb, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department,— No. 694 — 235, dated Rangoon, the 27th April 1872. 

I AM directed by the Chief Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt of your reminder 
No. 163, dated the Srd instant, drawing attention to your docket No. 308, dated 7th August 
last, forwarding a Resolution of the Government of India respecting the extension of educa- 
tion amongst the Mussulmans. 

2. In reply, I am to state tiiat Mr. Eden did not consider it necessary to submit his 
views upon the general subject, as he imagined that the Resolution in question was only scut 
to him as a matter of form. 
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3. It should be explained that there are no Mahomedans permanently resident in British 
Burma, excepting a few in the large towns. Some of these send their sons to the principal 
schools for the purpose of learning English, but they apparently take no interest in other 
branches of study. 

4. The Chief Commissioner is of opinion that schools are not required in British Burma 
for the Mahomedan community, and that it would scarcely be right to expend the educational 
fund of the province in establishing such institutions for the education of a few alien boys 
in the classical literature of their co-religionists in other countries. 


From Captain T. G. Clabxe, OflRciating Secretary to the Chief CommisBioner of Mysore, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Home Department, — No. 3314 — 16 G., dated Bangalore, the 4th October 1871. 

Eefbrring to the Proceedings of the Government of India as per margin, on the subject 

„ _ , X /Til X- X XT onn j * 1 of the sdoption of some general measures for 

Home Department (Education), No. 300, dated 7th ^ n x*- i ® i i 

August 1871. the furtherance of Mahomedan education in 

India, I am directed to forward, for the informa- 
tion of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council, copy of a letter from 
the Director of Public Instruction in Mysore and Coorg, No. 1271, dated 2nd instant, submit- 
ting his opinion on this important question as regards the Mahomedan population in Mysore ; 
and to state that the Chief Commissioner concurs in the views set forth in paragraph 7 of this 
document, vie., that Government Hindoostani schools should be established wherever a reasonably 
sufficient number of Mahomedan pupils are forthcoming to attend the same ; and similarly, 
that Hindoostani masters shall be added to the existing schools of any description, wherever a 
class of pupils in that language can be formed in any such school. 

2. With reference to paragraph 8 of the enclosure, the Chief Commissioner is of opinion 
that a well-educated Mahomedan teacher should be added to the establishment of the Hii:h 
JSchool, and a Hindoostani and Persian class formed in it for any of the pupils who may desire 
to be educated in those languages, and the Director will be instructed to submit a proposal with 
that object. 

3. Tlie subject of the provision of suitable school-books, referred to in paragraph 9 of 
the enclosure, shall be duly considered. 

4. The general state of education amongst the Mahomedan population of this terAtory 
is undoubtedly very backward and unsatisfactory, and the Chief Commissioner has for some time 
j)ast had under his anxious consideration the best mode of improving this defect, while he has 
taken several occasions of urging on this class the necessity for their taking greater advantage 
of the facilities for education afforded by the numerous Government and other eilueational 
iustitutious that have been established all over the province, if they wish their children to keep 
j)ace with the j>rogicss in this respect of all other classes of the community, and to receive a 
lair share of public employment. 

5. At present there is no doubt that the education of Mahomedan children generally is 
greatly neglected by their parents and guardians, and while the condition of other classes of 
the community is improving, and on the whole fairly prosperous, that of Mahomedans in this 
province has a constant tendency to deteriorate — a result wholly due to the effects of sloth, 
self-indulgence, and a disinclination to exertion of any description, mental or physical. 

6. They do not readily take to the study of Canarese (the local vernacular) or Englisli, 
both of which are of the first importance, the former being absolutely necessary to a success Ciil 

• career iu the public service. They have no taste for agriculture, and where they engage 
therein are careless and indifferent husbandmen, and are indisposed to the labour required for 
success from those who till the ground. A considerable number of them have for some time 
past been deprived of the suitable and congenial industry of rearing silk-worms, which had for 
many years furnished them with tiie means of subsistence, but which seems to have wholly 
failed from the fatal disease that has destroyed the worms, and has hitherto baffled all the efforts 
that have been made to correct the evil by the introduction of fresh stock ; and, on the whole, 
the present condition and future prospects of the class generally are a subject for some anxiety. 

7. In offering these observations, the Chief Commissioner desires to add that he is 
aware tliat these characteristics of the class are not confined to Mysore, but are common to the 
lower orders of Mahomedans generally in other parts of India, and he cannot but think that 
any measures of a suitable nature that may be adopted for the extension of education amongst 
the rising Mahomedan generation will, if they can only be induced to avail themselves thereof, 
be the greatest boon that could iu the present state of things be conferred on the class 
generally. 
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From J. Gabbett, Esq., Director of Public Initruction in MysorCf to tbe Officiating Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Mysore,— No. 1271, dated Bangalore, the 29th September 1871. 

In reply to your docket General No. 2420— Docket No. 493 of the 16th Au^t 1871, 
forwarding copy of Resolution of the Government of India, No. 300, Home Department 
(Education), dated 7th August, I have the honour, as requested, to submit a report on the 
subject of Mahomedan education in the Province of Mysore. 

2. The Mahomedan population of Mysore is estimated at 189,272, making the proportion 
^ , to the general population 4*7 per cent. 

Ihe Bangalore district contains the 

Kolw 6*2 Shiraoga 5*1 largest number, as Will be seen by ref er- 

Toomkoor 37 2 ® ence to the statement in the margin, 

which shows the proportion tor each 
revenue district. A great majority are in very reduced circumstances, with very inadequate 
means of support on which to depend. Numbers have been affected by the disasters that 
have recently befallen the rearing of silkworms, the production of raw-silk being almost 
entirely in the hands of Mahomedans. The most prosperous classes among them are said 
to be those engaged in trade, and the superior Government servants. 

Present moans of education. 3 The extent to which they are pro- 

Mahomedan ruriLs in Eng- vided with means of education may be 
niNDrsTANi Schools. lish and Canaeese Schools. . , , « - ... , . n 

judged of from the subjoined table, 

Sohoiars. Scholars, which gives the number of Hindustani 

Govomment, Normal 1 12 Government, English 40 schools. Government and private, with 

Private ef 1,576 PrivSEngUsu""!!? ^2? their attendance of scholars, and tlie 

Do. Girls ... 3 161 Do. Canarese ... 11 number of Mahomedan pupils in Eng- 

, oQo ocn lish and Canarese schools. 


Present means of education. 


niNDrsTANi Schools. 

No. of 
Sohoiars. 

Govomment, Normal 1 12 

Ditto General 6 240 

Private Bovs ... 61 1,575 
Do. Giris ... 3 161 


Mahomedan ruriLs in Eng- 
lish AND Canabese Schools. 

No. of 
Scholars. 

Government, English 40 

Ditto Canarese 178 

Private, English 27 

Do. Canarese ... 11 


4. The course of studies appointed for Government Hindustani schools is appended to 

_ ^ ^ , r • X A- this report. It embraces Persian and 

Extent and course of instruction. ^ 

Hindustani literature and grammar, 

PSUSIAN * 

^ . Tx . J 1 . • n -n •, J. with arithmetic, history^, and geo- 

Bostan, Madurafaiz, Pand Nama of Sheikh Faridudin, , , , i- i. 

Sadat Namii, Gulzari, Hindi Karima. graphy, taught through the medium of 

Profe.^Bahar-i-l)aiiisli, Anwar Solili, Gulistan Insha, Dilkusha, Hindufttani Thf» annexod list of hooks 
Dustnri Insha, Akhlakh Mohasaiii, Hikayat Selps me aniiexoa list 01 DOOks 

and Kalid Danish, Abdulla Ansari, Tohofatul Moluk, which have been read in the normal 

Sudi-and-i-Sudinund. Hikayat Latifa.ChehalSabakh. Bchool shows the l.ighest range of the 

Hindustani. language studies at tbe present time 

Po/*/ry.— Gulzari Nasim, Musnavi Hassan. in a Government school, and fairly 

frobe. Akvan no safa, Chahar-Darvesh, Gulistan, Talim Kama. represents the extent to whicli litera- 
ture is cultivated in the most advanced private schools. But in the great majority of private 
schools the instruction imparted is of the most elementary character. This is especially the 
case in the Hindustani schools in the Shimoga, Kadoor, and Toomkoor districts. 

5. A knowledge of Arabic is not commom, and school instruction in that language rare, 

. , . though the simple reading of the Koran is universal. The 

Arabic. nr i i o i • • t. i • i ...... 

Madrasah Sultani in Bangalore is the principal institution 

professing to teach Arabic in addition to Persian and Hindustani. A list is given in the 

margin of the Arabic books brought up for examination- at 

this school recently, when the Insiitctor was present, and 

^'^H»h\ya^bdool a number of learned Mussulman residents of Bang.nlore were 

assembled on the occasion. 

6. The foregoing statements show the arrangements made by Government towards 

Aid rendered by Govomment. education for the Mahomedan population, and the 

support that has been given to priva te efforts. There remain 
now few schools of importance, if any, which, are not aided from the jiublic funds. The 
entire expenditure by Government on Hindustani schools is 117,700, against a nominal 
private expenditure of 89,600. Books such as were not procurable here, and maps, have 
been obtained from the Punjab for use in the schools, the former being reprinted here by 
permission, as tbe late Chief Commissioner, Mr. Bowring, considered that the Urdu of the 
North-West was better adapted for educational purposes than the Dakhni of this part of 
India. 

7. It remains to consider what more may be done for the benefit of the Mahomedan 

^ , population of the Mysore Province. It appears to me that 

Further measures proposed. It ^ , x j. . tv j / • i i j 

the establishment of Government Hindustani schools, under 

masters trained in the normal school, will best provide for juvenile education. But as the 


a number of learned Mussulman residents of Bangalore were 


Aid rendered by Government. 


Further measures proposed. 
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Mussalmans are not so cougreg^ated that particular districtmay be spcci fically termed 
Mahomedan^ but scattered generally throughout the community, it will be necessary to limit 
the establishment of such schools to places where a sufficient number of pupils may be obtained 
to give occupation to a master. In the Hobli school, in the village of Nandi, there are only 15 
Cauarese boys, but the Mussulman residents lately informed me that if a Hindustani master 
were appointed, and instruction given in that language, there would be at least 30 boys 
attending. 

8. The number of Mahomedan pupils in English or other schools is very small in each 
one. The high school contains at present only 12, and this average has at no time been ex- 
ceeded. It does not, therefore, seem necessary to appoint Mahomedan teachers in such in- 
stitutions. 

9. In the publication of suitable school bocks, I am of opinion that much may be done. 

g ^ ^ ^ ^ The works before mentioned as being obtained from the 

Punjab, namely, text books for arithmetic, history, and 
geography, though excellent as far as they go, are found too elementary and brief for ad- 
vanced classes. It is, therefore, suggested that school books on these subjects be independently 
prepared here, unless suitable works of the kind can be obtained elsewhere. There are six 
Mussulman lithographic presses in Bangalore, from one of which was formerly published a 
newspa^r The Kasimal Akbar, But the presses arc not now in regular operation, and it 
would be an excellent thing if employment could be found for them in the publication of 
a series of Government Hindustani school books. The lists given in paragraph 4 will show 
that the characteristic literature of the Persian and Hindustani languages is procurable with- 
out difficulty. 



Course of Studies to he pursued in the Hindustani Schools in the Province of Mysore, 
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J. GARRETT, 

Director of TuAlie Inttruction. 
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From Lieutenant-Colonel J. Puckle, Officiating Secretary to the Chief CommiRsioner of Coorg, to the Secretary 

to the Government of India, Home Department,— No. 82 — 6, dated Nandidroog, the 30th April 1872. 

Referring to your reminder No. 164, dated 3rd instant, callincj attention to the Proceed- 
ings of the Government of India in the Home Department, dated 7th August last, No. 309, 
on the subject of Mahomedan education in India, I am directed to solicit attention to the 

report* addressed to your Office on this question, in reference 
* ^ ^ Mahomedan population of Mysore, and to state that 

much of what is set forth therein is equally applicable to 
the same class in Coorg. • 

2. The number of Mahomedans in the latter district is estimated at 6,000, many of 
whom are immigrants from Malabar and Canara. They are generally in very poor circum- 
stances, and quite indifferent to the education of their children, and 28 boys alone of this class, 
who attend the Central School at Mercara, receive instruction in any of the Government edu- 
cational institutions throughout the province. 

3. The only measure that the Chief Commissioner can at present suggest to further the 
means of education amongst Mahomedan boys in Coorg, is to establish an efficient Hindoostani 
class at Mercara in connection with, or independent of, the Central School, as may be found 
most convenient, and the Director of Public Instruction has been instructed to make enquiries 
as to bow this can best be done. The Mahomedans out of Mercara are so scattered that it 
would be useless attempting any special measure for educating their children, but every en- 
couragement shall be given to them to send the latter to the nearest Government school. 

4 I am directed to express the Chief Commissioner's regret that the necessity of report- 
ing separately on Coorg, in connection with this subject, was inadvertently overlooked. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


From Secretary to Government of 
India, Home Department, No. 300, 
duted 7tli AuL^ust 1871. 

From Serretary to Government of 
India, Home J)ei«irtnipnt, No. 74, 
dated 26th January 1872. 

From Secretary to Government of 
India, Home Department, No. 165, 
dated 3td April 1872. 


From Major W. Tweedie, First Assistant Resident, Hyderabad, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department, — No. 10, dated Hyderabad, the 16th April 1872. 

I HAVE the honour, in adverting to your communications marginally noted, on the subject 

of increased attention being paid to the education of the 
Mahomedans living under the administration of the British 
Government in India, to report, for the information of His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council, that, as soon as the Resi- 
dent was favoured with expression of the views of the Supreme 
Government on this topic contained in Resolution No. ^00, 
dated the 7th of August last, he specially addressed the Com- 
missioners of East and West Berar, as well as the Director of 
Public Instruction, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, bringing the matter under their consider- 
ation, and inviting from them such suggestions as they might be in a position to ofEer re- 
garding it. 

2. The replies received to the above references have proved more or less valuable to Mr. 
Saunders himself as the local head of this Administration, and have at least afforded Rim 
grounds of satisfaction that an increased measure of interest has been made to centre in the 
educational condition and prospects of the Mahomedans of the province in consequence of 
these enquiries by the Supreme Government. But there was nothing in the contents of the 
letters themselves which seemed to warrant their submission for His Excellency's perusal. tFor, 
in truth, the Mahomedans of the Assigned Districts are but few in number, and depressed in 
social and intellectual condition relatively to the otlier classes of the people. Perhaps, as a 
body, and notwithstanding the large exception which has to be made in advancing this state- 
ment, they belong to the class for which, under existing organizations, the indigenous arc better 
adapted than the Government schools. The circumstance of Mahratta forming the official 
language of the province, as well as, of course, the vernacular of the masses of its people, has 
not been without its own effect in thinning the number of Mahomedan youths who seek Gov- 
ernment service, and who, acting under the stimulus of that aim, resort to the Government 
schools. It has been one of the objects which Mr. Saunders has steadily kept in view, ever 
since the administration of Berar was entrusted to him, to introduce to the ranks of the com- 
mission a certain number of Mahomedans. The same principle has been adopted in the grade 
of tehseeldar ; and the results, it is hoped, have been beueficial, not only from an administra- 
tive point of view, but also as tending to advance the objects more particularly treated of in 
the Resolution by the Government of India now under acknowledgment. 

3. It is plain, however, that it is to the action of the Department of Public Instruction 
the Resident has to look for the development in Berar of the policy indicated in the 
in question. Therefore, when the principles embodied in that Resolution were im- 
Mr. Saunders on the Director of Public Instruction, and through him doubtless on 

the officers of the Educational Department generally, it was thought that at least a start had 
been made towards giving effect to the views inculcated by the Government of India on the 

29 


itself that 
Resolution 
pressed by 
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topic io question^ and that no special report seemed called for^ at all events till these measures 
had yielded some fruit. 

4. If His Excellency in Council will turn to the concluding paragraph (page 154) of 
the section headed Education in Mr. Saunders^ Administration Report for 1870-71, he will 
there find quoted what must be regarded — if, indeed, it can be accepted as fully borne out by 
the actual facts of the case — as a re-assuring testimony by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, that the measures ad:)pted for promoting the spread of educa- 
tion among the Mahomedans of Berar have net been futile. 

5. The Department of Public instruction in connection with this administration has had 
to suffer more than its own share of late in the way of being deprived of its chief superintend- 
ing authority. Hardly had Dr. Sinclair left Berar for England and a most promising substi- 
tute for him been obtained, when now the latter, too, has been summoned to a different but 
equally important sphere of duty elsewhere, and these changes of themselves have operated, 
at least in the first instance, injuriously in retarding the progress of more than one inchoative 
scheme of administrative improvement connected with the Department. It may be that the 
same cause has tended to prevent very much being done as yet in the direction with which the 
Resolution under acknowledgment is concerned. But of this at least the Government of India 
may feel assured, namely, that the views of His Excellency in Council, as laid down in that 
Resolution, have engaged the serious consideration of the Resident, and of those undei* him ; 
and that, although the numerical and social weakness of the Mahomedan in Berar will prevent 
his perhaps ever attaining the same standard educationally as belongs to his co-religionists in 
certain other portions of India, yet his interests and reasonable rights in this way are receiving 
at the hands of this administration a fair share of attention. 


Extract from the Froceedingft of the Government of India in the Some Department (Education), 
Nos. 7 — 238-47, under date Simla, the ISth June 1873, 

Read again — 

Home Department Besolution Noa. 300—310, dated 7th August 1871, — Commending to the consideration 
of the Local Governments, and inviting their opinion on, the question of taking measures for the more 
systematic encouragement of secondary and higher education among Mahomedans. 

Despatch to Secretary of State, No. 10, dated 17th August 1871. 

Despatch from Secretary of State, No. 12, dated 14th December 1871. 

Keplies to the Besolution of 7ih August 1871, and connected correspondence, 
f'rom Madras, No. 318, dated 25th November 1872. 

From Bombay, No. 371, dated ISrh March 1872. 

From Bengal, No. 2972, dated 29th September 1871. 

From do.. No. 2918, dated 17th August 1872. 

From do.. No. 171, dated 11th January 1873. 

From North-Western Provinces, No. 4559, dated 17th October 1871. 

From do., No. 239G, dated Ist July 1872. 

From Punjab, No. 683, dated 21st February 1873. 

*From Oudh, No. 1709, dated 15th April 1872. 

From Central Provinces, No. 1502 — 81, dated 23rd April 1872. 

From British Burma, No. 691—235, dated 27th April 1872. 

From Mysore, No. 3314—16 Q., dated 4th October 1871. 

From Coorg, No. 82—6, dated 30th April 1872. 

From Hyderabad, No. 10, dated IGth April 1872. 


Resolution. — On the 7th August 1871, the Government of India issued a Resolution 
upon the condition of the Mahomedan population of India as regards education, in which, 
after regretting that so large and important a class should stand aloof from co-operation with 
our educational system, His Excellency the Earl of Mayo in Council desired that more 
systematic encouragement should be given to the classical and vernacular languages of the 
Mahomedans in all schools and colleges. The Reselution was circulated to all Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations for their opinion as to what measures should be adopted toward 
promoting this object, by modifying the methods and means through which teaching should 
be given, so as to make the higher branches of it more accessible to Mahomedans without 
altering the essential principles of our public instruction. Whether the creation of a vernacu- 
lar literature might not be aided by the State, and whether more ample recognition should not 
be given in the University courses to Arabic and Persian, were matters on which advice and 
propositions were particularly invited. 

The reports now collected from all the Provinces of British India present a fair 
survey of the actual state of Mahomedan education throughout the empire ; and they discuss 
largely how far, and in what direction, should the further steps be taken which are most con- 
sistent with the needs of the people and the duties of the Government. It may be useful to 
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describe in broad outline the place now allotted to Mahomedan instruction in the educational 
scheme of each Government^ and then to touch briefly on the measures proposed for improve- 
ment and advance. 

3. In the Resolution of 1871 there is no direct mention of primary education. Its 
importance was not overlooked, but the needs and defects to be remedied appeared to press 
more urgently in the higher than in the lower gradations of State instruction. From the 
reports, however, which are now under review, there appears some ground for doubting whether 
many of the disadvantages under which Mahomedans hav6»been placed as to higher education 
may not be traced down to their sources in the earlier stages of our system. As a matter of 
fact, it may be inferred generally that, wherever the ordinary vernacular of the country is read 
and written in the Hindustani or Urdu character, there the Mahomedans have occupied their 
proper position in the primary and secondary schools founded or aided by the State. In the 
North-Western Provinces, in Oudh, and in the Punjab, the attendance of Mahomedans in the 
lower and middle schools is, on the whole, rather above than below the proportion which all 
Mahomedans bear to the total population ; in Oudh the Mahomedans furnish a much larger 
comparative contingent than the Hindus to the schools, though in the Punjab, out of a 
Mahomedan element of 53 per cent, on the total population, not more than 35 per cent, of 
the scholars are Mahomedans. Then in all these Provinces the indigenous Mahomedan 
schools are very numerous, and thrive up to a certain point ; they are encouraged and assisted 
by the Government Officers ; the grants-in-aid are offered on conditions which suit Mahome- 
dan schooling as well as any other, and the whole course of primary education is so shaped as 
to favour the Mahomedan at least equally with the Hindu. On the other hand, in Provinces 
where the Mahomedans are scattered and are not numerous, where they mostly talk a different 
language from that of the majority, or where their teaching at any rate is in a different ton- 
gue and according to entirely separate traditions, there the special arrangements which these 
circumstances require for them have been not always organized, and their claims to it have 
been often inevitably disregarded. Where the Mahomedan uses a form of the country dialect, 
as in Eastern Bengal and in parts of Bombay, he goes with others to the primary Government 
schools for the rudiments of education ; but where his mother-tongue is different, in speech and 
in written character, he cannot attend them. And the peculiar obstacles which keep him 
apart from our school system grow stronger as he emerges beyond those elements which are 
common to all teaching. In Bengal the Bengali-speaking Eastern Mahomedans freqpent 
the lower schools in good number, but they found themselves more or less excluded from 
following out their education into the upper classes by the absence, up to 1871, of any 
adequate provision for that distinctive course of instruction which the customs of their society 
require. All over Western India, in part of the Central Provinces, in Berar, and very 
generally in Madras, the same diflSculty had arisen, and had not been satisfactorily surmounted. 
The Government expenditure on education is necessarily limited, and could not suffice for 
the support of two separate classes of schools ; the money available was naturally bestowed 
too entirely upon those classes of the people which are homogeneous for educational purposes, 
are by far the more numerous, the richer, and the more eager to make use of the grant. 

4. It is, however, in the higher schools, in the colleges, and in the universities, that the 
absence or backwardness of Mahomedans has been shown to exist remarkably. The reports 
all ao*ree that our system has not attracted them to the higher ranges of our educational 
course, or to persevere up to the point at which studies impress real culture, and fit young 
men for success in the services and open professions. How far this state of things can 
be attributed to the want of a connected scheme of courses of instruction suitable for 
Mahomedans, leading up through the lower to the higher standards, and how far to the 
general disinclination of Mahomedans to exchange their earlier modes of study for others 
more consonant with modern habits of thought, is a question w^hich need not here be closely 
examined. It may be conjectured that, at the present epoch, Mahomedans are discovering 
that the ancient paths are unprofitable to stand upon, while their traditions and natural 
predilections still hold them back from setting out energetically upon newly opened roads. 
For, while it is confessed that Mahomedans nowhere appear in satisfactory strength upon 
the lists of our higher schools, colleges, or universities, on the other hand those institutions 
which have purposely preserved the ancient exclusively Mahomedan type, and which have been 
restricted to instruction in the languages arid sciences which belong peculiarly to Mahomedanism, 
have also been found to be falling gradually but steadily into neglect. We may perhaps 
assume, therefore, that the Mahomedans are not so much averse to the subjects which the 
English Government has decided to teach, as to the modes or machinery through which 
teaching* is offered. And if it thus appear that to the traditions and reasonable hesitation 
which keep aloof our Mahomedan fellow-subjects are added certain obstacles which our system 
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itself interposes, — either by using a language that is unfamiliar or machinery that is un- 
congenial, — it is plain that many of the drawbacks to the universality of our educational system 
are susceptible of removal. 

5. His Excellency in Council therefore perceives with gratification from the reports now 
before him, that judicious endeavours are being made to diminish, so far as they can be reme- 
died, these inequalities in the distribution of State aid, and to place the Mahomedans, where- 
ever this may be possible, upon a more even footing with the general community throughout 
the whole course of our public instruction. 

6. In Madras the Government has now directed the Department of Public Instruction to 
take steps without delay for establishing elementary Mahomedan schools, and corresponding 
classes in other schools, at the principal centres of the Mahomedan population, where instruc- 
tion may he given in the Urdu language by qualified teachers through appropriate text books. 
In the Madras University special recognition is already given to Arabic and Persian, and the 
question of awarding special prizes for proved excellence in those languages is under delibera- 
tion. As the Syndicate observe, this is a project in which leading Maliomedan gentlemen 
might he invited themselves to co-operate. Prom Bombay the Director of Public Instruction 
reported in 1871 that he was engaged in settling a course of Persian instruction for the upper 
standards in vernacular schools, for English schools, and for high schools, which will be 
arranged so as to prepare for the study of Persian at the University, where Arabic and Persian 
are already admitted as classical languages for graduates in the Arts. In 1870 a Professor of 
Persian and Arabic was appointed to the Elphinstone College ; and the Government and the 
University now join in recommending to the Government of India the endowment of a Uni- 
versity Professorship of Arabic and Persian, founding their proposition upon the great import- 
ance to Mahomedans in that Presidency of familiarity with the tongues of Western Asia. His 
Excellency in Council agrees that it may be advisable to establish such professorships, and any 
scheme for doing so would be favourably entertained, especially if there were any prospect of 
aid from private sources to the endowment. 

7. lu Bengal the Lieutenant-Governor now desires to restore Mahomedan education by a 
well-connected and substantial reforming of existing material. Orders were issued in 1871 to 
establish a special class for teaching Arabic and Persian to Mahomedans in the ordinary schools, 
wherever the demand should justify the supply, and wherever tlie Mahomedans should agree to 
conform, in addition, to the regular course of study in the upper school classes, so that both 
kinds of instruction must be taken. The collegiate instruction in the Calcutta Madrassa will 
be remodelled and reinforced, while the Mohsin endowments, which now suj'port the Hooghly 
College, will be employed, wherever in Bengal their employment seems most advantageous, for 
encouraging and extending education among Mahomedans. Moreover, the University of 
Calcutta has decided to examine in Persian as well as in Arabic for the degrees. 

8. In the North-Western Provinces, in the Punjab, and in Oudh, the existing system of 
State instruction is already at least as favourable to Mahomedans as to Hindus. At Lahore 
there is a University College, and the Mahomedans themselves share the unanimous opinion 
that no special educational privileges to their community are needed. From the North-West- 
ern Provinces it was reported that nothing more was needed to consummate the entire course 
of Mahomedan classics than the admission of Persian as a subject for the higher University 
examinations, which has been done for all examinations up to the degree. And an important 
Committee of Mahomedans at Benares are contemplating the establishment of an Anglo- 
Oriental College for the better diffusion of learning among their co-religionists. In Oudh the 
Canning College embraces an ample Mahomedan curriculum. In the Central Provinces, in 
Mysore, in Coorg, and in Berar, the administration has directed that wherever the number of 
Mahomedans is sufficient to form a class, or fill a school, there a class or a school shall be estab- 
lished. His Excellency in Council assumes that in these as in all other Provinces where 
Mahomedans are few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which afl'ect a religious 
minority without wealth or superior influence, it will be the special care of Government 
to satisfy themselves that these endeavours to encourage the education of Mahomedans are 
persistently maintained. It is the paramount duty of an imperial department thus to fill up 
gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to range the various divisions of this vast popu- 
lation in one advancing line of even progress. 

9. As to the principles upon which the education of Mahomedans should be encouraged 
by the State, His Excellency in Council need say little here, for they appear to be understood 
by all Administrations, and with general consent aScepted by the people— by none more openly 
than by the leading Mahomedans of India. The Stale has only to apply its educational 
apparatus and aid so as they may best adjust themselves to existing languages and habits of 
thought among all classes of the people ; without diverging from its set mark and final purpose— 
the better diflusion and advancement of real knowdedge in India. His Excellency in Council is 
anxious that the attainment of this object shall in no class of the population be hindered by 
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differences of language or of custom ; and with this view the Government of India is very will- 
ing that the entire body of Mahomedan [as of Hindh] classic literature shall be admitted and 
take rank among the higher subjects of secular study, and that the languages shall form an 
important part of the examinations for University degrees. In short, His Excellency is 
prepared to listen favourably to any well-considered proposal for modifying or extending in 
these directions the existing educational system. One measure to which the Resolution of 
]S71 particular!}^ adverted was the development of a vernacular literature for Mahomedans — 
His Excellency in Council would be slow to believe that such a literature still needed creation. 
To this suggestion Local Governments attach differing degrees of importance or practicabilitv ; 
and, on the whole, His Excellency in Council sees reason to believe that we must be cautious in 
attempting to proceed in this direction much beyond the point we have reached already. It is 
most desirable to frame a series of high class text books, to encourage the printing and pub- 
lication of valuable Mahomedan works and to offer prizes either for good translations of foreign 
works or for original studies. But in regard to the patronage of what may be properly called 
literature, the exercise of it must necessarily be restricted by the pressing demands of general 
education upon our finance, and by the difficulty of making a fair selection, or of distributing 
any money available with due discrimination and indubitable advantage. 

10. His Excellency in Council has now reviewed rapidly the general measures which have 
been taken, or are being taken, for the encouragement of education among Mahomedans. The 
papers before him, received from all parts of British India, show that the Earl of Mayors 
Resedution has succeeded in its main purpose of drawing the attention of all Administrations 
to needs and obligations which before had perhaps not everywhere been adequately realized. 
These needs and obligations may now be intrusted with confidence to the care of Local Govern- 
ments. The Suf>reme Government has satisfied itself that the principles upon which Maho- 
iiiedan education should be supported or subsidised are clearly understood ; while the conditions 
and rate of progress in this as in all branches of public instruction, the range of its operations, 
and all otiicr practical details, depend chiefly in each Province upon local circumstance, admi- 
uu-*trative skill, and financial resources. 

(True Extract.) 

A. C. Lyall, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Okokii. — Ordered, that a copy of the foregoing Resolution be forwarded to the Local 
Governments and Administrations for information. 


From A. C. Lyall, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, — No. 248, dated Simla, the 13th June 1873. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2918, dated the 17th August 
1872, and to rejdy to that portion of it w'hich proposes measures for re-organizing the two 
Madras>«as at Cahjutta and at Hooghly. 

2. The general principles upon which the Lieutenant-Governor desires to see these institu- 
tions administered and directed for the better promotion of high Mahomedan education appear 
to the Government of India to be sound, and the obstacles to working upon them are not practi- 
cally unsurmountable. His Excellency in* Council does not perceive that there is any funda- 
mental inconsistency among the views of all those who have had to consider and define the 
educational policy tow^ard the furtherance of whicli the schemes now under consideration are to 
be directed. The question has been fully considered by two Committees, which included Native 
and Euroi)eaTi gentlemen of experience and ability ; it has been discussed by the Department 
of Public Instruction ; and His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has more tlian once recorded 
his opinion upon it. It is agreed, hy common consent, that the intention of the British Gov- 
ernment, in su])porting these institutions, is to give to Mahomedans their full share of high- 
class intellectual training and of sound knowledge useful to them in life, combined but not 
clashing with that Oriental erudition which belongs to their race and country. And it is also 
agreed that, in shaping our methods towards these ends, we are bound to avoid, so far as may 
be possible, any unwelcome abandonment of the old ways of Mahomedan study, or any slight 
upon the classic learning of Mahomedan Asia. On the contrary, the importance to Mahome- 
dans of such studies is admitted, and their intrinsic value as instruments of literary training in 
this country is not under-rated. 

3. But the point of dilfieulty is also recognized by all to whom the subject is familiar. It 
lies in the problem of framing for Mahomedans a course of secular education, which is the only 
kind that can be given in Government institutions, upon the study of a literature which on so 
many sides of it is intimately eounoeted with their religion and doctrinal tenets. 
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4. His Excellency in Council, nevertheless, believes that the problem thus presented is 
capable of solution ; that a course of study can be laid down which shall maintain and encour- 
age the cultivation of Arabic and Persian, of the history, literature, and philosophy which 
those languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts of Mahomedan law as deal 
with purely temporal interests, without compromising the Government to Ihesupport of any 
peculiar school of religious teaching. 

5. His Excellency in Council is willing to sanction the preliminaries of any plan for re- 
constituting the two Madrassas, which may fall within the limits of these principles. For the 
Calcutta Madrassa it is understood that there will be a lower Anglo-Persian department, with a 
higher or college department (tailed Anglo-Arabic, of which the main feature will be instruction 
in Arabic, while throughout the whole course in both departments a fair proportion of good 
English teaching will be maintained. The Oriental text books will give linguistic, historic, or 
literary exercises. The Persian language is likely to be a very useful colloquial accomplishment 
for the rising generation of Indian gentlemen, and should be liberally encouraged. Then we 
have to restore discipline, and to keep up a high standard of morals and manners in the College. 
Obviously success in all these things must depend materially upon the man who is selected to 
carry out such reforms, and the first step must be, as the Lieutenant-Governor recommends, to 
select and appoint a qualified Principal. His Excellency, therefore, sanctions the appointment 
of a Principal and Superintendent to the Calcutta Madrassa upon a minimum salary of R1,000 
per mensem. It is understood that his qualifications must be for high European instruction as 
well as for Oriental scholarship ; and that he may be trusted to work out a systematic course 
and classification of studies in accordance with the settled and known pfdicy of Government 
Whether he shall superintend other Madrassas is a matter for subsequent decision. 

6. The case of the Hooghly Madrassa is different. It is now part of a college which is 
largely supported from the proceeds of landed propertybequeathed by a IVIahomedan ; and the 
object of the Government is to carry out usefully and reasonably the int(‘ntions with which the 
bequest was made. The Lieutenant-Governor^s proposition is to withdraw the greater part of 
the Mohsin funds from the Hooghly College, which has no particular local claim, and to use 
the money for encouraging Mahomedan education elsewdiere, apportioning it according to need. 
So much of the present cost of the Hooghly College as would be left unprovided for by this 
snJ)traction of the endowment funds might, His Honor suggests, be then defrayed by the State. 

7. His Excellency in Council aj>provcs the outlines of this ju’oposal, and considers that 
some such arrangement would be consistent with the purposes of the Mohsin endowment, and 
generally advantageous to Mahomedan education. But with regard to the employment of the 
Mohsin funds thus to be set free, His Excellency remarks that there are such valid objections 
to auy separate system of denominational schools or colleges that tlie Government of India 
prefers not to move farther in that direction, although there is no int(?ntion of disturbing what 
may already exist. His Excellency in Council thinks that the memorandum of Mr. Bernard, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor's observations upon it, suggest the alternative of strengthening 
certain selected Government institutions on their Mahoniadan side, instead of setting up new 
ones. For instance, the High Schools or Colleges at Chittagong and Dacca, in the midst of a 
great Mahomedan population, might be thus reinforced both in the way of teaching Arabic and 
Persian more thoroughly, and of generally cheapening education to Mahoraedans by scholar- 
ships and the like. Or a portion of the Mohsin funds might go toward increasing the public 
grants in aid of Mahomedan schools and colleges. 

8. His Excellency in Council would leave in the hands of the Bengal Government the 
details of any scheme whicii might be worked out upon this design, and His Excellency would 
be glad to see it when completed. In regard to the question of providing funds, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has said that he hopes the Government of India may subscribe something toward 
carrying out his plans ; and His Excellency in Council admits that the eircumstancjes afford 
some equitable ground for the expectation. The allotment of the proceeds from the Mohsin 
funds to special educational uses has been now decided upon as a measure that is just and 
politic. But it is evident that by this measure the funds available for general education in 
Bengal will be proportionately reduced ; and in the present state of education in Bengal, His 
Excellency would be reluctant to curtail provincial resources. Upon these reasons, and having 
principally in view Sir George Campbell's scheme for encouraging the education of Mahome- 
dans where it is most needed, His Excellency in Council has determined to increase the regular 
provincial assignment by an annual additional grant of Rs. 50,000 to Bengal. The grant will 
begin with the financial year 1874-75, by which time His Excellency in Council trusts that the 
assignments for allotting the Mohsin funds to special uses will have been made and confirmed. 

9. His ExcellciKiy in Council has now replied to the three questions put in paragraph 10 of 
your letter. To the fini the answer is yes, but the Government of India prefers to strengthen 
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and enlarge existing institutions rather than to create new denominational places of instruction. 
To the second question the answer is yes ; and to the third the Government of India replies by 
offering R60,000 to compensate the provincial assignment for the specialisation of the Mohsin 
endowment. 

No. 249. 

Copy forwarded to the Financial Department. 


Notification No. 250, dated Simla, the 13th June 1873. 

The following letter to the address of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal is 
published for general information : — 

[Here read No. 248, dated the 13th June 1873, from A. C. Lyail, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — recorded above. ] 

A. C. LYALL, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 


From the Government of India, to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, — No. 6, dated Simla, the 

30th June 1873. 

In your Despatch of the 14th December *1871, No. 12, Your Grace communicated a 
general approval of the proceedings reported in our letter of the 17th August, No. 10 of 1871, 
regarding Mahomedan education in India, and the condition of the Calcutta and Hooghly 
Madrassahs. 

2. We now transmit, for Tour Grace’s information, a copy of our further proceedings 
on the subject. These include the replies of the several Local Governments and Admini- 
strations to our Circular Resolution of the 7th August 1871 as to the measures to be adopted 
for the more systematic encouragement of education among Mahomedaus, the Resolution, dated 
13th June 1873, that we have recorded on these papers, and a separate correspondence with 
the Government of Bengal regarding the re-organization of the Calcutta and Hooghly Mad- 
rassahs on the principles laid down in our letter to that Government, No. 248, dated the 
13th instant. ; 


From the Government of India, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, ^No. 295, dated Simla, the 

21st July 1873. 

We have the honor to forward for Your Grace^s approval copy of a letter* to the Go>^ 

^ ^ - ernment of Bengal, No. 218, dated the 13th June 1873, con- 

* For previous papers ^o. 07 of . , cs* n i 

Proceedings in the Horne Depart- taiiiiug oui* orders Upon SSir u. Campbell s proposals for the 

ment (Kdiication Depiirimoui; for encouragement and improvement of education among the 
August 18/-. Muhammadan population in Bengal. 

2. Your Grace will observe that we have sauctioned the appointment of a Principal 
and Superintendent to the Calcutta institution upon a minimum salary of HI, 000 per men- 
sem, and that wc have added R50,000 a year to the assignment to the Government of 
Bengal for provincial services, in order to provide for a re-appropriation of the Mohsin 
Funds.” 


No. 1784, dated Simla, the 21st July 1873. 
lEndorsed by tbo Financial Department. 

Copt forwarded to the Home Department, with reference to 'its endorsement No 249, 
dated 13th June 1873. 


Resolution by the Government of Bengal in the General Department, dated Calcutta, the 29th July 1873, 
Bead the following papers regarding the increased extension of educational facilities to 
Mahomedaus in Bengal, namely,— 

Bengal Government letter No. 2918, dated 17th August 1872, with enclosures. 

Home Department Resolution and letter, dated 13th June 1873. ^ 

Also the proposals by Mr. H. Woodrow, then Officiating Director of Public Instruction, under date 
the 9th August 1872, with the Lieuteuaut-Qovernor s orders thereon. 

Also letter No. 242B., dated 28th November 1871, from the Commissioner of Dacca, enclosing a 
memorial signed by Khajeh Abdool Gunny, c.s.i,, and other Maliomedans of Dacca, praying 
for the establishment of a Mahomedan College at Dacca, and specifying the advantages and conces- 
• sions they specially desire. 

Also the Commissioner of Dacca's report, No. 102A., dated 16th June 1873, upon the question put by 
Government as to the languages which Mahomedan boys at Government schools in Eastern 
Bengal wish to learn. 

Resolution. — The Lieutenant-Governor observes that all the Government schools in 
Bengal, except the Sanskrit College and the Hindu School in Calcutta, are already open to 
Mahomedan as well as to Christian and Hindu scholars ; and he has, in the correspondence 
cited above; expressed his unwillingness to found, with Government money, special schools for 
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any particular creed or denominatioo, though he was willing to sanction special classes for 
Mahomedans in exceptional circumstances. Accordingly, the Lieutenant-Governor had, in 
l(S7i, directed that if there were at any Government schools in Eastern Bengal, or elsewhere 
iu Bengal Proper, sufficient Mahomedan scholars who desired to learn Arabic and Persian, 
arrangements should be made for teaching those languages iu special classes. He submitted 
to the Government of India bis view that we should teach the general body of Mahomedans 
of Bengal their own vernacular, which is Bengalee, in the Bengalee character, but with some 
infusion of Persian words ^ that we should teach Western learn ing to such Mahomedans as 
may seek it through the medium of English and vernacular, rather than through the medium 
of Arabic or Persian ; but that we should, at specially endowed colleges, teach the classical 
languages of Persia and Arabia to Mahomedans in their own way, so far as to satisfy the 
requirements of their religion, their ideas of a liberal education, and the genuine demand for 
Oriental learning fur its own sake. 

2. While the Lieutenant-Governor thought that the Government funds could not be 
properly devoted to separate Mahomedan colleges and schools to a greater exteut than at 
present, he also felt that the endowment of Mahomed Mohsin of Hooghly, which is managed 
by the Government, afforded a legitimate mei^ns of promoting special Mahomedan education. 
Accordingly, in submitting these views to the* Supreme Government, the Lieutenant-Governor 
proposed that so much of the Mahomed Mohsin endowment as is assigned for educational 
purposes should be spent in giving practical effect to proposals for furthering Mahomedan 
education throughout the country. In order that we might be able to devote the whole 
proceeds of the Mohsin educational endowment to Mahomedan education, the Lieutenant- 
Governor asked the Government of India to make some special grant to enable this Govern- 
ment to set free from the general purposes of the Hooghly College the Mohsin funds, and with 
the proceeds to defray the cost of Mahomedan Madrissahs at the centres of Mahomedan 
population, such as Dacca, Chittagong, and Rajshahye. 

8. The Government of India have now expressed their general approval of the Lieiitenant- 
Governor^s views and plans ; and they have, with a liberality for which the G(»verumeiit of 
Bengal is most grateful, made for the purpose indicated an addition of tt 50,000 to the 
grant for education in Bengal. This additional grant will enable the Bengal Government to 
maintain as a full-power college the largo and successful geueral college at Hooghly. His 
Excellency the Viceroy iu Council has also approved the appointment of a Euroi)ean officer on 
9 salary of not less than B 1,000 a month as Principal of the Calcutta Madrissuh, and pos- 
sibly as Superintendent of Madrissahs in Bengal ; and has expressed a wish that Mahomedan 
Madrissahs or departments should be grafted on to existing colleges and high schools at the 
centres of Mahomedan population in Bengal. 

4. The funds which the Lieutenant-Governor has at his disposal for special Slahomedan 
education are— 

H 

(1) Grant to the Calcutta Madrissah and its attached schoolsi as per the Educa- 


tional Budget of 1873-74 .38.(100 

(2) Mahomed Mohsin Educatioual Endowment, yielding per annum about . . 55,(MJO 

Total 


From the sum available, as above-mentioned, must be met— 

Fira/,— The cost of the Hooghly Madrissah and boarding-house, and the difference 
between the full college or school fees and those i)aid by Mahomedan 
scholars. The grant for the Hooghly Madrissah and boarding-house during 
the year 1878-74 is R5,0(;0, besides scholarships; the Lieutenant- 
Governor would make it in future S7,U00, in accordance with plans for 
other Madrissahs to be presently stated. 

Secoud/f, ^Tbe cost of the Calcutta Madrissah and Anglo- Persian department and 
boarding-h#use, and of the branch school at Collinga. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is satisfied that the Mahomedans of Bengal w'ould wish the 
Calcutta Madrissah to be retained, whatever other Madrissahs may be 
established. Excluding scholarships, the grant for the Calcutta Madrissah 
and its attendant institutions during the year 1878-74 was B;34,50(i 
gross, the fees being credited to Government. The new appointment of 
a Principal and Superintendent of Madrissahs must considerably increase 
this charge; and the Lieutenant-Governor would, if necessary, assign 
B,35,000 plus its fees, or about 1140,000 in all, as the cost of this 
institution and its dependencies. The establishment of moulvies and teachers 
at the Calcutta Madrissah requires revision. The number of teachers seems 
too large, and the salaries of the junior teachers may be too small. For 
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tlie 80 or 90 Arabic students there are seven moulvies besides the pro- 
fessors; while for the S20 boys in the Anglo-Persiau department there are 
18 teachers besides the professor and the resident moonshee. The Director 
of Public Instruction will be instructed to submit an early report on these 
establishments. 

There will remain K5l,000 to be spent on Madrissas at Dacca, Chittagong, Rajshahye 
or other places in the Mahomedan districts, on scholarships, and on other means of promoting 
the education of Mahomedans. 

5. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes that the new Madrissas should consist of a 
boarding-house for Mahomedan students, a set of rooms for study, and a staff of Mahomedan 
officers (who should teach Arabic and Persian, and other branches 'not requiring a knowledge 
of English), as well as a master capable of acting as home tutor for English education. One 
at least of the teachers would have free quarters in the boarding-house, and would have 
charge of the boarders. The Madrissa would be attached to, and the boarding-house would 
be near, the college or high school, and Mahomedan boys of approved merit, who attended 
school or college, would have two-thirds of their school fees paid for them from the Madrissa 
funds. 

6 Of all the eastern districts; Chittagong and Noacolly are those which have the 
largest population of Mahomedans of the class which seek education and send students to 
the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrissas. Rajshahye is centrically situated in a part of Bengal 
nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants of which are Mahomedans. Dacca, on the other hand, 
is a still more important centre, and has also around it a very large Mahomedan population ; 
andtiie Commissioner reported in 1871 that Khajeh Abdool Gunny, c.s.i., with many in- 
fluential Mahomedans, wished to have an exclusively Mahomedan college established at 
Dacca, whereat students might leacn English or Arabic. The memorialists, it is observed, 
especially say that they do not require Bengali or Hindustani to be taught at this college, as 
their children learn these languages sufficiently well at home. The memorialists lay much 
stress on having a European gentleman, with some knowledge of Persian and Arabic, at the 
head of the Dacca Madrissa. The Commissioner reported in 1871 that a piece of land 
would 1)6 given for the site of a Madrissa at Dacca, and that eventually wealthy Mahomedans 
might probably come forward to endow such an institution. 

7. If the Mahomedan gentlemen of Dacca should furnish the funds for a separate 
college of their own, every assistance shall be given to them, and the Mohsin Madrissa gtant 
will be amalgamated with their funds. But, putting this question apart, the Lieutenant- 
Governor^s presetit view is, that it will be best to establish, in addition to the Hooghly 
Madrissa, Madrissas at Dacca, at Chittagong, and at Rajshahye, consisting of not less than 
the following : — 

{a) A boarding-house with three or more school-rooms, and a decent house, after the 


native style, for the resident teacher. 

(i) An establishment consisting of — 

Per annum. 

H 

Superintendent onR 200, rising to R250 . . • . . - .2,700 

1st Teacher on R75, rising to R 100 ........ 1,020 

2ud ditto on R40, „ to RGO * . . . . .... 640 

Contingencies and prizes, at R120 a month ....... 1,440 

Servants for boarding-house and graut-in-aid of boarders’ messing at RlOO . 1,200 

Total per annum 7,M^ 


For Dacca a more highly-paid staff might be allowed, say a Superintendent on H350 per 
mensem, and annual net grant of RIO, 000. The Superintendent should be, if possible, 
a Mahomedan, who knows both English and either Arabic or Persian, and he should be com- 
petent to teach Mahomedan law. The Madrissa building should be as near as possible to the 
college or high school or zillah school buildings ; boarders or other Mahomedan boys approved 
by the committee would be allowed to attend the English, law, survey, science, and other class- 
es of the college or school on payment of one-third the usual fees, the other two-thirds being 
paid by the Mobsin Fund. Each Madrissa would be under the management of a special com- 
mittee, or of a special sub-committee of the general District School Committee, Such com- 
mittee or sub-committee should consist of Mahomedans and Europeans, and the Superintend- 
ent of the local Madrissa would be a member, and might be secretary. At Dacca and Hooghly 
the Principal of the college should be a member of the committee. The cost of the buildii)g«, 
which should not be very expensive, would be met from the uninvested surplus of about 
R90,000 now in the hands of the Mohsin Fund trustees. 


30 
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8. The Lieutenant-Governor would not at present lay down the course of study in Maho- 
mcdaii literature^ or Mahomedan law, which should be pursued at the Madrissas. He would 
leave details to be settled by the local Superintendents and the local committees under the general 
supervision of the Superintendent of Madrissas. His view generally isj that we should teach 
at Madrissas such Persian and Arabic, and a reasonable amount of Mahomedan law and litera- 
ture, as students may wish to learn, and that wc should give special facilities to Madrissa stu- 
dents who may elect to take the ordinary English course of study, and to read physical science. 

9. It has often been urged that the best Bengal Mahomedans are usually men of small 
means. The Lieutenant-Governor believes this to be true ; and he would set aside a further 

sum of fi7,200 to be allotted, at the rate of BSOO a 
year, to each of the zillah schools marginally noted, for ex- 
penditure, partly in paying two-thirds of the school fees of 
deserving Mahomedan boys who may attend regularly at 
these schools, and partly in bearing a share of the cost of a 
teacher of Arabic and Persian. The views of the Mahomedan members of the District School 
Committees should be allowed much weight in deciding how these grants are to be spent. A 
sum of £8,000 might be set aside to meet two-thirds of the college or school fees of deserv- 
ing Madrissa students who may attend the Presidency, Hooghly, or Dacca Colleges, or the col- 
legiate and other schools near which a Madrissa may be established. 

10. There will remain a sum of Bll,800 available for various expenses which may 
prove necessary, and especially for Mohsin scholarships. All scholarships now held at the 
Calcutta and Hooghly Madrissas will be continued to their holders. The number^ amount, 
and duration of the scholarships can be settled as soon as the new Madrissas are established. 
But, in the interest of all parties, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that a large proportion of 
the sum available should be devoted to the encouragement of Mahomedan lads who learn 
English and succeed in English studies and physical science. In general terms, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would say that we ought to establish some Mohsin scholarships of £1 or 
£5 pev mensem tenable at zillah schools ; and some of £15, £20, and £25 per mensem 
tenable at ordinary or special colleges, or at the Civil Service classes. Perhaps it might be 
possible to have one Mohsin scholarship of £1,000 a year tenable in England by successful 


Mahomedan students of English. 

11. The total annual cost of the above arrangements will be— 

* Annual cost in rupoc». 

Calcutta Madrissa, dec 35,000 

Dacca Madrissa 10,000 

Establishment and boarding-house of three Madrissas 21,000 

Various further expenses, including scholarships 11,800 

Assignment for Mahomedan education at nine zillah schools .... 7,200 

Assignment to meet the cost of paying two-thirds fees of Madrissa boys who may 
attend at the Presidency, Hooghly, and Dacca Colleges or collegiate schools, or 
at the Bajshahye and Chittagong schools, or law classes .... 8,000 


Total . . 93,(X)0 

Amount available as per paragraph 4 above . . 93,000 


12. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that Mahomedan gentlemen of wealth and libera- 
lity, of whom there are many in Eastern Bengal, will sooner or later come forward to endow 
scholarships or otherwise to suppoii; the new Madrissas which are to be established. The 
Commissioner of Dacca will be asked to communicate with the memorialists of 1871, and to 
ascertain how far they are willing to help. The funds at the Lieutenant-Governor’s disposal 
do not permit of his providing a competent European Principal for the Dacca Madrissa ; but 
if the memorialists still desire to have such an officer over the Dacca Madrissa, and see their 
way to guaranteeing an additional dneome of £6,000 per annum, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would hope to be able to meet their wishes. 

13. The arrangements now proposed do not set aside any funds for aiding Mahomedan 
primary schools. The Lieutenant-Governor has much hope that the action taken by local 
officers under the primary school orders will result in our having Mahomedan scholars and 
teachers at a great many of the primary schools in the eastern districts. If this should be 
so, if a large proportion of the schoolboys are Mahomedans, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
expect that in course of time district officers may be able to nominate Mahomedans to a share 
of the Deputy and Sub-Inspectorships in Mahomedan districts. At present hardly a single 
member of the inspecting staff in Bengal is a Mahomedan. 

14. In pursuance of the policy that Government funds cannot be set aside for special 
sects, the Lieutenant-Governor has not proposed to set apart any of the grant-in-aid fund, 


•Tessorc. Backergwge. 

Rungpore. Mymensing. 

Pubna. Tippeiah. 

Furreedjwre. Noacolly. 

Sylhet. 
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or of the echolarship fund, or of the primary school grant, exclusively for Mahomedan educa- 
tion. The funds now granted for Mahomedan purposes come exclusively from the Mohsin 
foundation and from the grant made in the last century to the Calcutta Madrissa. The 
Lieutenant-Governor hopes and anticipates that before long Mahomedans may get their fair 
share of the general scholarships and other educational advantages granted by Government to 
the Mahomedan districts. He was glad to notice in the last Educational Report that 
Mahomedans are said to be creeping up to the top of the zillah schools in Eastern Bengal ; 
he has recently heard that the head student of the Hooghly College at the recent B.A. 
examination was a Mahomedan ,* and he has just seen that a Mahomedan boy came out first 
at the open examination for patshala scholarships in the Pubna district. 

15. As respects the kind of man required for the new Principalship of the Madrissa 
the Lieutenant-Governor^s views are expressed in the following extract ; — 

His Honor would appoint as Principal of the Calcutta Madrissa and Superintendent 
of Madrissas in Bengal a European scholar on R1,000 per mensem, to be paid from the, 
Mohsin Fund. To bring him into sympathy with the students, and to enable him to direct 
their studies, he should be a Persian and Arabic scholar, but His Honor does not propose 
that the teaching of those languages should be in any degree his chief function. It is much 
more important that he should be able to direct their education in European science and art, 
and teach in the Calcutta Madrissa the most important branches. And most important of 
all, much more important than his being a mere Oriental scholar, is that he should be a man 
fitted to lead, to influence, and to discipline youth— a man with the talent of a head master 
of a public school, and a temper fitted to deal with and attach to him the natives of India.^^ 

16. The Commissioners of Dacca, Rajshahye, and Chittagong will be requested to appoint 
at once committees consisting of the Magistrate, the District Engineer, two or three educated 
Mahomedans, and a representative of the local college or school, to purpose a scheme 
for buying or building, close to the school or college, a Madrissa containing three or more 
school-rooms, accommodation for not less than thirty boarders, and a house for the resident 
Superintendent. The outside cost of the whole should not exceed .Bs. 25,000 for each 
Madrissa ; the committee will best be able to decide what kind of buildings should be built 
or bought in each case. The Commissioners of these divisions may also take such steps a^ 
they may see fit, either by public meeting or otherwise, to interest the Mahomedan public 
in the movement. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, * 

C. Bernabd, 

Offfjr. Secjf* to the Government of Bengal, 

No. 2679. 

Copy submitted for the information of the Government of India in the Home Depart- 
ment. 

From the Government of India, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of Stato for India, ^No. 6, dated Simla, the 

1st September 1873. 

In continuation of our Despatch No, 5, dated the SOth June 1873, on the subject of 
Mahomedan education in India, we transmit herewith, for Your Grace^s information, copy 
of a Resolution recorded by the Government of Bengal under date 29th July last. 

From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India, — No. 7, dated India Office, 

London, the 13th November 1873. 

The Despatches of Your Excellency in Council, dated the SOth of June and 1st of Sep- 
tember, Nos. 5 and 6 of 1873, on the subject of Mahomedan education in Bengal and 
throughout India, have been considered by me in Council. 

2. I fully concur in the views stated in the elaborate Resolutions recorded by Your 
Excellency in Council, under date of June the SOth, and observe with much gratification that 
throughout India efEorts are being made with great judgment and earnestness to induce the 
Mahomedans to partake of the many benefits of our educational system. 

3. I approve of the proceedings of Your Excellency in Council in relation to Mahomedan 
education in Bengal. 

Your Lordship in Council is fully aware of the many and peculiar diflSculties which 
surround the subject, and has issued some very judicious and discriminating instructions to 
the Government of Bengal. I approve of the additional assignment of S50,000 which 
you have granted to that Government. 

4. With your Despatch of the 1st of September, you have transmitted to me a letter 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal explanatory of the measures which he has adopted 

SO A 
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consequent OD your instructions and the additional assignment. The arrangements of the 
Lieutenant-Governor indicate a very careful disposition of the means placed at his disposalj 
and an intelligent appreciation of the great importance of the whole subject. 

5. I cannot conclude without an expression of my cordial satisfaction with the careful 
and complete manner in which Your Excellency has dealt with a question surrounded with 
60 many difficulties, and so intimately connected with the best interests of a very large and 
influential portion of Her Majesty^s subjects in India. 

No. 3, dated Fort William, the 5th January 1874. 

Endorsed hj the Home Department. 

Copt forwarded to the Government of Bengal for information, with reference to their 
endorsement No. 2679, dated the 29th July last. 



PART III. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 1882^1885 ON THE SUBJECT OP THE POSITION AND CLAIMS OP 
THE MUHAMMADAN COMMUNITY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


(a) Grievances alleged by certain Muhammadans in a memorial from the National 

Muhammadan Association at Calcutta. 

Prom C. S. Batlet, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department, to 
the Officiatinfi: Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department — No. 104, dated Calcutta, the 
17th February 1882. 

In forwarding a copy of a letter^ dated the 6th instant^ from the Secretary to the 
National Muhammadan Association^ with a memorial^ in original, addressed by the Associa- 
tion to His Excellency the Governor General in Council, I am directed to say that, as the 
Secretary to the Association states that the question of Muhammadan education is at present 
under the consideration of the Government of India, the Lieutenant-Governor has thought 
it best to transmit the memorial at once to the Government of India. 

2. There are, however, several matters in respect to which Sir Ashley Eden is not pre- 
pared to accept the facts and arguments put forward by the memorialists, and a further 
communication will be made on the subject to the Government of India on an early date. 


From Mr. Ameer Alt, Secretary to the National Muhammadan Association, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal,— dated 14, Royd Street, Calcutta, the 6th February 1882. 

I AM desired by the Committee of Management of the National Muhammadan Associa- 
tion to forward, through the Bengal Government, the enclosed memorial to the Government 
of India. 

As one of the principal points dealt with in this memorial concerns Muhammadan educa- 
tion, and as this subject is at present under the immediate consideration of . the Government 
of India, the Association begs that the papers may be forwarded with the least practicable 
delay. 


To His Excellency the Most Honourable the Marquis of Ripon, e.g., p.c., g.M.bj., Viceroy and Governor 

General of India. 

The humble memorial of the National Muhammadan 
Association. 

Respectfully sheweth,— 1. That since the time Your Excellency has assumed the reins 
of Government in this country, Your Excellency has evinced the greatest interest in the 
well-being of the people of India, and has always been animated with an earnest desire to 
deal equitably with all classes of the Indian community. 

2. That with tliis knowledge of Your Lordship^s solicitude for the well-being of the 
people confided to your care, your memorialists think it improbable that the present impover- 
ish^ condition of the Muhammadans of India, as compared with their past prosperity, can 
have escaped Your Excellency's observation. 

3. The causes which have led to the decadence and ruin of so many Muhammadan 
families in India are, your memorialists regret to say, still at work among their co-religionists, 
and it is for this reason, and in the hope that Government, when it is fully in possession of 
the facts connected with the impoverishment of the Muhammadans, may be induced to adopt 
some efEectual measures for their amelioration and the improvement of their present condition, 
that your memorialists submit this memorial for Your Excellency's kind consideration. 

4. Your memorialists are convinced that no measure of reform a dopted within the 
• community would have any appreciable effect in arresting the progress of decay to which 

they have referred, and it is therefore that your memorialists look to Government for those 
steps which the necessities of the case require. 

5. The depressed and desperate condition of the Muhammadans at the present moment 
deserves every commiseration. Whilst every community has thrived and flourished under 
British rule, the Muhammadans alone have declined and decayed. Every day their position 
is becoming worse, and the call for urgent measures on their behalf more pressing. 
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C. Your memorialists feel they would be failing in their duty to their Sovereign, if they 
did not call the atteution of Your Excellency's Government to the fact, that there is at this 
moment a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction among all classes of Muhammadans in India 
with the present state of things. Your memorialists do not wish to be understood that this 
dissatisfaction amounts to discontent or disaSectioii, for, as a matter of fact, the Indian Muha- 
madans have, since the assumption of the Government of India by the Crown, cherished a sincere 
attachment to Her Britannic Majesty, upon whom they look not only as the lawful Sovereign 
of India, but as the Protector of all that is most valued by Islam. 

7. No Government, however, your memorialists venture to think, would be justified 
in allowing the growth or continuance of a feeling of dissatisfaction among any class of its 
subjects ; and your memorialists, relying on Your Excellency's desire to acquire information 
from all quarters, which may enable Your Excellency to discharge the duties of your high 
office, in accordance with the dictates of your conscience, have thought it right to call promi- 
nent attention to the existence of such a feeling among the Muhammadans of India. 

8. It has been sometimes said that the present impoverished condition of the Indian 
Mussulmans and their general decadence are due to their own apathy and neglect to avail 
themselves of the educational advantages offered to them by Government. In order to enable 
Your Lordship to apprehend Muhammadan ideas on the subject, your memorialists beg to 
represent the following circumstances for Your Excellency's consideration. 

D. When the British first assumed the sovereignty of the Eastern Provinces of the Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi, in spite of many vicissitudes of fortune, the Muhammadans still main- 
tained the monopoly of power and wealth in their hands. The treaty of the VZth August 
1765, by which Shah Alam, the last of the Moguls, entrusted the collection of the revenue 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa to the East India Company, made no alteration in the political 
coudiiion of the Muhammadans. For a series of years the Mussulmans were scrupulously 
maintained in their position. Until the time of Lord Cornwallis, the administration of the 
country proceeded on the lines of the Muhammadan sovereigns. In 1796, Lord Cornwallis, 
who was especially deputed to India to correct the abuses which had crept into the Company's 
Government, owing to the malpractices of its servants, introduced various changes into the 
administrative and judicial systems, all of which ultimately affected Mussulman prosperity 
to a material extent. 

10. The measures introduced by Lord Cornwallis did not, however, make any immediate 
or decided alteration in the political condition of the Muhammadans, and in spite of the status 
which the Hindu collectors of revenue had acquired under the permanent settlement, and the 
new system of judicature, the Muhammadans continued to occupy the front rank among the 
Indian communities. The Civil Lists of those days show a proportion of* 7 5 per cent, of 
Muhammadans in the service of the State. It was not until ^Lord William Bentinck's 
administration that Mussulman decadence really commenced. 

11. Your memorialists do not wish to occupy Your Lordship’s attention by dwellling too 
long on the past prosperity of their co-religionists under the early English rule ; but as the 
question of their amelioration is intimately connected with the causes which have led to their 
decline and impoverishment, it is necessary to describe as briefly as possible the results of 
Lord William Bentinck's policy. 

From the first establishment of the Muhammadan power in India up to the year 1837, 
Persian was the ofiScial language of those Governments, including the British, which had 
inherited their power from the last Muhammadan sovereigns of Delhi. The conquest of India 
by the Muhammadans had been achieved by men gathered from different races, speaking a 
variety of tongues, but the Persian language was considered sufficient for the Government of 
India, not only by its Mussulman mastem, but also by their successors in power up to the 
year 1S37. 

The contact of the Mussulmans with the Hindus gave birth to the composite language 
which is now called Urdu, and which is spoken by the Muhammadans all over India, with the 
(.'xce])tion of the deltaic districts of Eastern Bengal. From the Punjab as far down as 
Bhagal[)ur in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, Urdu, more or less pure, is not only the 
vernacular of the Muhammadans, but also of the majority of Hindus. In 1837 an order was 
promulgated that office business should thenceforward be conducted either in English or in the 
provincial dialects. The language of the people of each province and the character in which 
it was originally designed to be written, were fixed upon as the most convenient and practicable 
substitute for the Persian. The plan succeeded in those provinces where the language was not 
Urdu or Hindustani. Hence the Tamil, the Telugu, the Mahratti, the Guzerati, and the 
Bengali languages superseded without much difficulty the Persian language and character in 
Madras, Bombay, Guzerat, and Bengal. In Behar, the North-Western Provinces, and the 
Punjab, where the language of the people had for several centuries been Urdu, and which had 
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been written in the Persian character^ the attempt^ whilst causing great discontent both among 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans, ended in absolute failure. The British Government 
wished to introduce the Hindi-Kaithi, written in the stiff, archaic Nagri character, as the 
official language of these parts. But the change ])roposed was founded upon a misapprehen- 
sion, and the attempt conseqaently failed signally. The Urdu written in the Persian charac- 
ter was substituted for Persian in Beliar, the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab. 
The substitution of the vernacular dialects and the vernacular character for Persian in the 
other provinces resulted in throwing out of employment a considerable body of Muhammadan 
subordinate officers, who were totally dependent for their subsistence upon the pay of Govern- 
ment. 

The actual impoverishment of the middle class of Muhammadans dates from this epoch. 
English-educated Hindu youths, trained for the most part in Missionary institutions, from 
which the Mussulmans naturally stood aloof, now poured into every Government office and 
completely shut out the Muhammadans. A few unimportant offices remained in the hands of 
the Muhammadans, but year by year and day by day their number has decreased, until there 
has come to pass what Dr. Hunter described ten years ago in bis "Indian Mussulmans,’^ — 
" there is now scarcely a Government office in which a Muhammadan can hope for any post 
above the rank of porter, messenger, filler of ink-pots, and mender of pens.^' 

12. Whilst this radical change was introduced in the administrative policy of the country^ 
rendering it necessary on all aspirants for office under Government to know the language 
of the rulers, no order was passed making English education compulsory. On the contrary, 
up to the year 1864*, the Muhammadans were fed with the hope that their own classics were 
the sine qua non for Government employment, or for entering the profession of law. The 
order of Government, declaring that candidates for munsiffships and pleaderships may pass 
their examinations either in- Urdu or English, remained in force so late as 1SG4*. A year 
or two later, however, a sudden change was introduced upsetting the previous orders and 
declaring that English alone should be the language in which the examination for higher 
grade pleaderships and munsiffships should be held. The measures since introduced from time 
to time placed the Muhammadans under a complete disadvantage. Before they had quite 
awakcued to the necessity of learning English, they were shut out from Government employ- 
ment. 

13. In proof of what has been stated above, your memorialists desire to mention the 
following facts : In 1871, the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in the gazetted 
appointments was less than one-seventh j in 1880, the proportion fell below one-tenth ! But 
it is in other and less conspicuous departments, where the distribution of State patronage is 
less closely watched, that the fate of the Mussulmans may be more accurately observed. In 
the Foreign Office staff, consisting, as far as your memorialists have been able to ascertain, of 
54 officers, only two are Muhammadans. In the Home Department staff, composed of 63 
officers, only one employe is a Muhammadan. In the Departments of Finance and Revenue, 
formed of 75 officers, not one is a Muhammadan. In the Controller GeneraFs Office with a 
staff of 63 officers, not one is a Muhammadan. In the Office of the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (General and Revenue Department) with a staff of 90 oflicers of a su])erior 
grade, there is not a single Mussulman employed. The Judicial, Political, and Appointment 
Departments, composed of 82 officers, contain not a single Muhammadan. In the Office of 
the Accountant General of Bengal, out of 181 officers, there is not one Muhammadan employe. 
In the Board of Revenue, out of 113 assistants, only one belongs to the Muhammadan faith. 
In the Office of the Inspector General of Registration in Bengal, one Muhammadan only is 
employed. In the Customs Department, with a staff of 130 principal officers and assistants, the 
Muhammadan race is conspicuous by its absence from the muster-roll. In the Preventive 
Department, in the Calcutta Collectorate, in the Office of the Director General of Post Offices 
in India, there is, according to your memorialists^ information, not a single Muhammadan 
employed. It is the same again in the Public Works Department. In the Postal Depart- 
ment, out of 2,035 oflicers, only 110 are Muhammadans. In the Department of Public 
Instruction, out of 573 officers, only 38 are Muhammada.ns. In the High Court out of 359 
•officers only 92 are Muhammadans. In the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, out of 27 
ministerial officers only one is a Muhammadan. In considering the value of this calculation 
in Bengal, your memorialists would draw Your Lordship^s attention to the fact that one-third 
of the population in the Lower Provinces is Muhammadan. In the Eastern districts, vi:,, 
Fureedpore, Pubna, Mymensingh, Rajshahyc, Chittagong, Midnapore, Rungpore, &o., the 
Mussulmans outnumber the Hindus, in some places forming at least two-thirds of the whole 
population. The annexed table will give Your Excellency som idea of the disproportion 
existing at the present moment between the official preferment bestowed upon Hindus and 
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Mahammadans, though your memorialists are afraid it is only approximately correct and not 
sufficiently exhaustive. 

Comparative table of 'Muhammadan and non^ Muhammadan employee in the Town of Calcutta. 


No. of 
Christian 
employes. 

No. of 
Hindu 
employes. 

No. Of 
Muham- 
madan 
employes. 

Total 
No. of 
employ^. 

so 

14 

1 

64 

39 

23 

1 

63 

17 

58 

... 

76 

18 

45 

... 

6r 

15 

75 


90 

16 

64 

2 

82 

12 

169 


181 

24 

88 

1 

118 

11 

7 

... 

18 

11 

29 

... 

40 

84 

226 

5 

265 

66 

264 

87 

366 

7 

763 

22 

792 

8 

151 

9 

163 

19 

353 

37 

409 

6 

6 

1 

11 

• •• 

130 


... 

114 

421 

88 

573 

1 

21 

... 

22 

25 

91 

... 

116 


131 

92 
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11 

1 

13 


18 

1 

27 

HH 

18 

10 

83 


Designation of Offices. 


Foreign Department 

Home, Revenue, and Agricultural Department 
Department of Finance and Commerce • 
Comptroller General’s Office . . . 

Bengal Secretariat (General, Revenue, Financial, 
Departments) ..... 
Judicial, Political, and ^pointment Departments 
Accountant General’s Office 
Board of Revenue . • • . . 

Department of Issue of Paper Currency 
Director General’s Office in Calcutta (Poaialj 
Comptroller General’s Office (Postal) . 

Post Master General’s Office 
(In the Moffussil) in Western Bengal Circle (Postal 
In Eastern Bengal Circle (ditto) 

In Behar and Orissa (ditto) 

Office of the Inspector General of Registration 
Customs Department .... 
Department of Public Instruction 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction . 

High Court (Original Jurisdiction) 

High Court (Appellate Slide) 

Legal Remembrancer’s Office 
Presidency Court of Small Causes 
Surveyor General’s Office .... 


and 


Dspi 


Statistical 


arims»£^ 


List of employis in the MofuseiL 


Districts. 

No. of Hindu 
employes. 

No. of 

Muhammadan 

employes. 

Total No. of 
employes. 

Bhbgalpur 









113 

22 

135 

Bogra 









91 

33 

124 

Burdwan • 









117 

14 

131 

Fureedpore 









336 

30 

866 

Howrah 









206 

8 

214 

Moorshedabad . 









343 

39 

882 

Mymensiiigh . 









824 

20 

344 

Miduapore 









460 

39 

499 

Pubna 









179 

26 

205 

Puriieah 









129 

59 

188 

Rajshahye 









287 

57 

338 

Barisal 






• 



889 

34 

423 


List of Gazetted Officers, 



Christians. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madaus. 

Total, 

Judges of the High Court of Judicature 

12 

2 


13 

Covenanted Civil Servants appointed in England .... 
Judicial Officers in the Non- Regulation Districts .... 

248 

7 

• •• 

255 

1 

... 


1 

Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 

41 

163 

22 

216 

Judges of Small Cause Courts aud Subordinate Judges . 

9 

44 

3 

56 

District and Sessions Judges 

29 

1 


30 

Muusiffs 

... 

247 

14 

261 

Police Department Gazetted Officers 

Public Works Department 

118 , 

38 

9 

165 

167 

217 

17 


Medical Department 

98 

24 

3 

125 

Public Instniction Department 

53 

98 

6 

167 

Registration Dejiartment 

4 

18 

8 

25 

Forest, Excise, Assessed Tax, Custom, Salt, Opium, Stamp, Stationery, 
Mints, and Survey. 

800 

2 

... 

302 

Total 

1,080 

860 

77 

2,007 


In the North-Western Provinces the disproportion between the two races is probably not 
so greats and yet the Hindus outnumber the Muhammadans in the Government ofiBces. In 
Madrasj your memorialists are informed, the proportion of the Muhammadan to the Hindu 
employes of Government is as 1 to 10 ; in tiic interior of the Presidency it is as 1 to 33. 
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The introduction of the English language as the official language of India— the language 
at least which opened the door to preferment and honour — carried with it the obligation^ on the 
part of Government^ that measures should be adopted and means ufEorded to facilitate the study 
of English by the Muhammadans. Under the Treaty of 1 7(55 they were entitled to some special 
consideration^ and a more generous policy, your memorialists are inclined to believe, would 
have saved them from the condition into which they have now fallen. 

15. Under the Muhammadan domination besides the Omrahs and Mansabdars — the great 
feudal lords and office-holders, — the Aymadars and Lakhirajdars, who held revenue-free grants 
from the chiefs and sovereigns, contributed in no small degree to the prosperity and well-being 
of the community. These grants were generally made to men of learning for charitable and 
yuous uses. The majority of the scholastic institutions were thus supported by revenue-free 
grants made by the sovereigns, or by endowments created by private individuals. 

During the reign of turmoil and disturbance which followed the death of Aurungzebe in 
1707, when the Emperors lost their hold on the outlying provinces, sanads creating a^^mndari 
rights and lakhiraj tenures were frequently granted by the local chiefs on their own authority. 

Prom the time when the East India Company first acquired dominion over these provinces, 
up to the year 1828, when the resumption proceedings were inaugurated, the British authorities, 
whilst repeatedly asserting the right of the Suzerain power to all grants which had not received 
the sanction of the Mogul sovereigns, advisedly abstained from taking any action to oust people 
from lands which had been handed down from generation to generation for about throe quarters 
of a century, 'riie resumption proceedings, which lusted for eighteen years, were conducted with 
a degree of harshness which has left behind a legacy of bitterness. Hundreds of ancient 
families were ruined, and the educational system of the Mussulmans^ which was almost cutircly 
maintained })y rent-free grants, received its deathblow. The scholastic classes of the 
Muhammadans emerged from the eighteen years of harrying absolutely ruined. The resiim- 
tion proceedings terminated in 1840, and since then the decline of the Muhammadans has 
gone on wiih accelerated pace. 

10. Your memorialists feel assured that the circmustanccs to which they have adverted 
in the foregoing paragraphs will shew to Your Excellency that Muhammadan impoverishment 
and Muhammadan decadence are not the results of Muhammadan apathy, or of any un- 
willingness oil tluMi* part to study the latigtiage of an alien race. At any rate, whatever 
may have been the feeling in former times, there is not the smallest doubt that within the 
last quarter of a century, a strong desire has grown up among the Mussulmans for the study 
of the English language and literature. Their backwarduess is due to their general poverty. 
As a matter of fact the well to-do middle class — the section which forms the backbone of a 
nation — has become totally extinct among the Muhammadans. Pew Muhammadan parents 
are in a position to give their sons the education necessary for competing successfully with 
Eurasian and Hindu youths in the various walks of life. In the majority of cases 
Muhammadan students aie compelled, from sheer want and the indigency of their parents, 
to abandon their studies at the very threshold of their scholastic career. His Honor tlic 
present Lieutenaiil-Goveriior of Bengal, who has always taken a lively intcresi in the 
welfare of the IMuhamniadaiis, and to whom the Mussulman race owes a large debt of 
gratitude for all bis endeavours in the cause of Muhammadan education and improvement, 
has rendered them some assistance by the establishment of a few scholarships, ami by 
providing for the payment by (ioverument, in certain cases,. of the schooling fees of Muhammadan 
students. But your memorialists regret to say this help is a mere drop in the ocean. 

17. Your memorialists are fully conscious that this appeal for State assistance may 
possibly be regarded by hostile critics as betraying a weakness in the national character^ 
and it may be said that it is a mistake to rely upon State employment as the key-stoue to 
national prosperity. Your memorialists would, however, respectfully submit that the ahsonce 
of capital is a great stumbling-hloek in the path of Muhammadan enterprize, which prevents 
their engaging in industrial put suits and destroys all commercial activity. 

18. Under the circumstances described in the preceding paragraphs Your Excellency 
cannot be surprised to learn that the Mussulmans consider themselves grievously handicapped 
iu the race for material progress and prosperity. For the last twenty years the Mussulmans 
have made strenuous exertions to qualify themselves to enter the lists successfully with the 
Hindus, but, unfortunately, with every avenue to public employment, already jealously blocked 
by members of a diflerent race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan candidate to 
obtain a fooling in any Government office. Your memorialists do not mean by the^ remarks 
to refiect upon the Hindu community, but desire simply to call attention to a fact which, lo a 
large extent, paralyzes the action of Government. In the subordinate walks of life, the 
briskness of competition naturally creates jealousy, which often degenerates into intrigue; and, 

31 
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where vested interests are concerned, it must be expected that those who are already in the 
enjoymeut of influence or power should try to keep out others by legitimate, and sometimes 
illegitimate, means. When any subordinate office in a Department happens to fall vacant, 
the claims of the Muhammadan candidates are either not brought to the notice of the Head 
of the Department, or are treated with contempt or indifference. Sometimes when a Muham- 
madan has been fortunate enough to obtain an appointment, intrigues are set on foot, often 
not unsuccessfully, to get him out. 

19. Your memorialists feel it their duty to call Your Excellency's attention to another 
serious grievance of the Muhammadans which relates to judicial administration. The frequent 
miscarriage of justice, occasioned by the insufficient acquaintance generally possessed by English 
and Hindu Judges with the principles of Muhammadan law, has given rise to a certain feeling 
of dissatisfaction and distrust among all classes of the Mussulman population in India. They 
allege, and not without reason, that since the abolition of the offices of Mufti and KdzinU 

officers specially authorized to iniierpret and expound the Muhammadan law to European 
Judges— the Muhammadan law has practically ceased to be administered. Even where it is 
attempted to be applied or enforced, the attempt is always uncertain in its result. The major 
portion of the Muhammadan law regulating the domestic relations is not recognized by the 
courts of justice in India. 

20. Your memorialists have thus far endeavoured to bring to Your Excellency's notice the 
present condition of the Muhammadans and their chief grievances. They have stated frankly 
and honestly the views of the Mussulman community regarding the difficulties under which 
they labour. Your memorialists deem it their duty also to represent to Government their views 
as to the necessary remedial measures. 

21. Your memorialist's would humbly suggest, in the first place, that the balance of State 
patronage should be restored between the Hindus and the^Muhammadans. Your memorialists 
are aware of the orders which have, from time to time, been passed by the Government of India, 
as well as by the Local Governments, directing the Heads of Departments and other State 
officials to pay due regard to the claims of the Muhammadans, but your memorialists regret to 
mention that no practical gain has been derived by the Mussulmans from these orders. The 
reason of this appears to be two-fold, the same desire to deal equitably with the Muham- 
madans which animates Your Excellency and the higher officials of Government does not seem 
to b^ shared by all the officers who have the actual distribution and disj)ensation of State 
patronage; and, secondly^ an undue importance is attached to University education. It happens 
frequently that when there are two candidates, one a Hindu the other a Muhammadan, prefer- 
ence is given to the Hindu candidate on the sole ground that he possesst^s a University certifi- 
cate, although, as regards general education, the Muhammadan may possess superior qualifica- 
tions. As a matter of fact, owing to some extent to the declared policy of Government, 
University education did not take root among the Muhammadans until very reotuitly, the conse- 
quence of which is that, proportionately, there are fewer graduates and undergraduates among 
the Muhammadans than among the Hindus. At the same time there are many Muhammadans 
who, without having graduated at the Calcutta University, possess as thorough an acquain- 
tance with the English language as any ordinary B.A. Your memorialists would therefore 
humbly suggest that in the dispensation of State patronage no regard should be paid to mere 
University degree, but the qualifications of the candidates should be judged by an independent 
standard. It will not be considered presumptuous on your memorialists^ part if they venture 
to submit that stamina and force of character are as necessary in the lower as in the higher 
walks of life, and these qualities can scarcely be tested by U ni versity examinations. 

22. Your memorialists feel sure that the numerical inferiority of the Muhammadans in 
the Subordinate Judicial Service, appearing on the statements which your memorialists have 
already submitted, cannot escape Your Excellency's observation. This numerical inferiority 

due to the conditions which were laid down in the year 1885 or 1 866, and which since then have 
b come more stringent, regarding the qualifications necessary for passing the higher grade 
pleadership examination, or obtaining a munsiffship. The condition that no one should l>e 
appointed a Munsiff except a B.L. of the Calcutta University has proved seriously detri- 
mental to Muhammadan interests. Many men thoroughly qualified to hold any judicial 
appointment are prevented from entering the service of the State, simply from the fact that 
they have not obtained an University degree. Your memorialists submit that the principle 
adopted by His Honor the Lieuteuant-Ooveruor of Bengal in making selections for the 
Subordinate Executive Service should be followed in appointments to the Judicial Serviee, 
that is, there should be no hard-and-fast rule regarding the qualifications necessary for 
entering the Judicial Service, but that, if a candidate is in other respects properly qualified, the 
f^ct of his not being a B.L. should not stand in the way of his nomimation. As such, a 
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priDoipIe would apply to both Muliammadano and Hindus, no outcry can possibly be raised 
that Government is making undue concessions to the Mussulman race. As, however, it may 
be urged that this suggestion of your memorialists would lay open the door to much favour- 
itismj your memorialists would submit that separate examinations may be instituted for 
appointments to the Subordinate Judicial Service without the candidates being required to 
submit to the preliminary condition of passing the Bachelor of Arts examination of the 
Calcutta University. 

23. Your memorialists would humbly suggest that some comprehensive scheme, similar 
to the one recently devised for the Eurasian community, be framed for the education of the 
Muhammadans. Owing to the general impoverishment of the Mussulman community the 
confiscation of their scholastic foundations, the neglect, min and waste of their charitable en- 
dowments, Muhammadan education has fallen entirely into the background. Muhammadan 
parents are not in a position to give more than a merely nominal education to their sons ; family 
necessities and the urgency of providing for the daily wants of life forces many a student to 
abandon his studies early in life. It is therefore that your memorialists are compelled to urge 
upon Government the absolute need of making especial provisions for Muhammadan education. 
Your memorialists submit that similar facilities should be accorded to the Muhammadans as 
are being offei^ to the Eurasian community. They are fairly entitled to ask that the large 
funds appertaining to the various endowments, which still exist under the control and direc- 
tion of the Government, should be scrupulously and religiously applied to promote Muhammadan 
education. At the present moment there are numerous wakf properties scattered over the 
country, most of which, besides a religious object, had originally the promotion of learning in 
view. Your memorialists submit that the income of these endowments siiould not be allowed 
to be wasted, but should be applied with due regard to the instructions of the donors. 

24. Your memorialists fully recognize the hopelessness of re-introducing at this stage the 
Persian liingunge as the official language of India. They consider it would be a decidedly re- 
trogresssive policy to attempt to do so, or even to hold University examinations in the vernacu- 
lar. The step taken in 1837 renders it necessary that Government should continue in its pro- 
gressive policy. Every boi>e for the regeneration of India depends at present upon the spread 
of English education and the diffusion of Western ideas through the medium of the .English 
language. A thorough knowledge of tlie English language and literature forms now the only 
avenue to preferment and honour. It having been admitted in principle that the natives of 
ludii should have a share in the Government of their country, it is incumbent, both on the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, to study diligently the language of the dominant race, their 
mode of thought, their science, and their literature. It is for this reason, and in order that 
the Mussulmans may be enabled to emerge from the desperate condition into which they have 
f:illeTi ami take their proper place among the Indian nationalities that your memorialists urge 
upon Government the adoption of the measures they have ventured to suggest. 

Your memorialists would humbly suggest the appointment of a Commission consisting of 
the Director of Public Instruction in these provinces, one or two European officials and some 
leaders of thought and advocates of reform from the Muhamma«lan community to examine the 
whole question of Mussulman education, and to devise a practical scheme for that purpose. 
Your memorialists urge the appointment of a separate Cominiasiou to enquire into the subject 
of Muhammadan education, especially as they find the Muhammadan element is most inade- 
quately represented on the Education Commission just appointed. 

In connection with this branch of their appeal to Your Excellency, your memorialists 
would urge upon Your Lordship^s Government the necessity of preserving and utilizing the 
existing Mussulman endowments for educational purposes. The vast accumulation of the 
Molisin foundation are, to large extent, lying unapplied. Your memorialists would suggest 
that a Commission be appointed to examine into the nature of these endowments and accretions, 
whether they should or should not be applied to promote Muhammadan education, and that 
Act XX of 1863 be amended in accordance with the suggestions of such Commission. 

25. A memorial has been submitted by the people of Behar to the Bengal Government 
praying for the withdrawal of the order subsituting Nagri character for the Persian in the 
Behar courts. Your memorialists have no doubt that when all the facts connected with this 
subject are considered by the Lieutenant-Governor, His Honor will be pleased to withdraw the 
order in question, which appears to have been made on insufficient data. The largest numbers 
of Hindus in the Province of Behar are, in their manners, their customs, and their modes of 
amusement, Muhammadans. Their polish and their culture are derived from the Mussalmans. 
They pride themselves upon speaking pure Urdu. The change in question has proved vexatious 
to all the educated classes in Behar. U rdu has been the language of the province for several 
centuries. It is not only intelligible to the masses, but it is, in a more or less inodilied form. 
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spoken by everybody. It is a matter of every-day occurrence in Behar that persons, who belong 
strictly to the masses, are brought before the courts of justice either as witnesses or as parties. 
An illiterate cultivator, from a village remote from town, stands in the witness-box before a 
Kiiropean officer who knows no other Native language than the Urdu or Hindustani. An edu- 
cated pleader stands up to examine or cross-examine him. The questions put and the answers 
received are literally in Urdu or Hindustani, and neither the Urdu-knowing officer, nor the 
so-called Hindi-knowing villager, feels the least difficulty in communicating his ideas to the 
other without the assistauDe of an interpreter. The unnecessary introduction of the Nagri 
character into the law courts of the Province of Behar has tended to irritate the Muhammadans 
without satisfying the advocates of Hindi, who are now clamouring for a change of language. 
The difficulty of rapidly writing Nagri and expressing accurately legal expression and ideas in 
that character makes it objectionable to all classes of people. 

26. Your memorialists would respectfully urge upon Government the necessity of improv- 
ing the administration of the Mussulman law. Your memorialists would accordingly suggest 
the appointment in the mofussil of a number of Muhammadan Judges qualified to expound the 
Muhammadan law ; in fact, to sit as Assessor Judges in the trial of Muhammadan cases. In 
the High Courts of Calcutta, the North-Western Provinces, Madras, and Bombay, as well as 
in the Chief Court of Lahore, a Muhammadan Judge should be appointed to assist the European 
and Hindu Judges in administering properly the Mussulman law. As regards the appointment 
i.f Muhammadan Judges in the High Courts of India, it is a matter respecting which the 
Mussulmans may fairly consider themselves aggrieved for whilst several Hindu Judges have 
been appointed in Madras, in Bombay, and in Calcutta, no Mussulman has been fortunate en- 
ough to obtain a seat on the Bench of the superior tribunals. 

27. Your memorialists have ventured to offer these remarks in the hope that by honestly 
and faithfully representing Muhammadan ideas with regard to their alleged grievances and the 
remedial measures which seem necessary from their point of view, your memorialists may render 
some assistance to Your Lordship in achieving the object which Your Lordship has in view, 
namely, the welfare of the people of India at large. Your memorialists feel assured that Y^ur 
Excellency would not willingly allow the Mussulman race to continue in its present condition 
of decadence and depression — a condition which, your memorialists believe, is alike injurious to 
the community as to the interest of the Empire. 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

• Ma.homed Fartiakh Shah, 

PresitfenL 
Meeii Mahomed Ally, 

CALCUTTA, * Vice-President „ 

14 Royd Street; > Ameer Ali, 

The Gth February 18S2. j Secretary. 


From A. Mackenzie, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the 
Secretaries to the Goveruments of Madras, Bombay, North-Western ProvinceH and Oudh, and the 
Punjab, and the Chief ComHiissi oners of the Central Provinees, British Bunnu, Coorj^, Assam, and the 
Resident at Hyderabad, — Nos. 4 — 181 to 189, dated Fort William, the 8lli March 1882. 


I AM directed to forward the accompanying copy of a memorial from the National 


^ Madras ... His Excellency the Governor in 

Bombay ... •••3 Council may be moved 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh ... I His Honor the Licutenaut- 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
BritLsb Burma ... 

Coorg 
Assam 
Hyderabad 
t Madras. 

Bombay. 

the N . W . Provinces and Oudh. Coorg. 
the Punjab. I Assam. 

Hyderabad. 


... j Governor may be moved 
... ^you will be good enough 

:::J 

I the Central Provinces. 
British Burma. 


Muhammadan Association at Calcutta, 
and to r(?quest that * 

to favour the Government of India 
with a full and careful report on the 
allegations and prayers of the memo- 
rial, so far as these are applicable to 
tbe position and claims of the Muham- 
madan community in f 


J Madras 
Bombay 

N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 

Cot^tral Provinces 
British Burma ... 

Coorg 
Assam 
Hyderabad 

§ the Madras Presidency, 
the Bombay 

the N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
the Punjab. 

Hyderabad. 


7 Chief Justices and Judges of 
V the High Court 

Judges of the Chief Court 
I Judicial Commissioner 


the Central Provinces. 
British Burma. 

Coorg. 


2. I am further to request that 
the t may be specially invited 
to furnish the Government of India 
with an expression of views on 

paragraphs 19, 22, and 26 of the me- 
morial, so far as these paragraphs 
apply to the system in force in § 
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From A. Mackbnzib, Esq., Offg. Secretary to the Gorernment of India, Homo Department, to the Secretary to 

the Government of Bengal, General Department, — No. 190, dated Fort William, the 8tL March 1882. 

With regard to your letter No. 104, dated the 17th ultimo, forwarding a memorial from 
the National Muhammadan Association, I am directed to say that the Governor General in 
Council would be glad if His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor would examine somewhat closely 
and minutely all the allegations and pleas put forward therein, and favour the Government of 
India with a full expression of his views upon the whole subject, after consulting the Honour- 
able Judges of the High Court of Calcutta upon the points raised in paragraphs 19, 22 and 
26 Df the memorial. 


• 22nd April 1882, No. 763. 
13th June 1882, No. N— 67. 


From 0. G. Mabtke, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, — No. 574, dated Ootacamund, the 28th June 1882. 

With reference to your letter of the 8th March 1882, No. 4— 181, I am directed to 

forward copies of letters* from the Honourable the Judges 
of the High Court and the Director of Public Instruction on 
the several grievances alleged by certain Muhammadans in 
a memorial from the National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta. The several questions 
raised in paragraphs 19, 22, 23, 24 and 26 have been so fully dealt with in the foregoing 
letters that this Government have nothing to add, except to observe that when Muhammadans 
of good birth and chameter have been brought to their favourable notice, the Government have 
aflForded them special facility to enter the public service. 

2. The Government of India have recently been informed that there is a great paucity 

of properly qualihed Muhammadans in the Medical Service, 
and, looking to the desirableness of affording them some 

G. O., 20th May 1882, No. 120, which excei)tiional advantages, the Government have recently re- 
forms an aceomiMiiimcnt. iii i p .. .i 

solved to reserve a certain number of appointments in the 

apprentice grade for that class of the community. 


Letter, dated 30th March 1882, No. 77. 


From T. Weib, Esq., Acting Registrar of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, Appellate Side, to the Acting 
Chief Secretary to Government, — ^No. 763, dated j\Iadras, 22ud April 1882. 

With rcfercMice to paragraph 2 of the letter from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Home Dejiartment, dated Sth March 1882, and the Proceedings of the Madras Goveifi- 
ment, dated 22nd March 18S2, No. 287, 1 am directed to forward copy of a Minute by the 
Honourable the Chief Justice, and to state that the other members of the Court concur so 
entirely in the Chief Justice's observations that they do not think it necessary to add any 
observations of their own. 


Minute recorded hy the Honourable the Chief Justice. 

Very few cases involving questions of Muhammadan law come before Courts in this Presi- 
dency, and I am not aware of any in which the ultimate decision has been the subject of 
objection by competent critics. 

2. Certain classes of the Muhammadans have largely adopted local law, c.y., the Mapillas 
on the Malabar Coast and elsewhere the Lubl)ays, and where this has been the case, the Courts 
have been constrained to give effect to local usage. No other instance occurs to me in which 
the Muhammadan law regulating the domestic relations is not recognised by the Courts of this 
Presidency so far as they are authorized to apply it. 

3. The numerical inferiority of Muhammadans to other races in the subordinate judicial 
services is due to a variety of causes. The number of Muhammadans in this Presidency is, it 
is believed, less in proportion to that of other races than it is in Upper India. Those Muham- 
madans who possess intelligence and industry evince a preference for commercial pursuits. 

4. There is no unwillingness on the part of the Court to appoint as Munsifs natives of 
any race or creed who have given proof of their fitness for judicial office. The educational 
qualifications required of Munsifs in this Presidency do not at present involve the baccalaure- 
ate of the University. It cannot reasonably be required that persons of the particular race or 
creed should on that account be appointed to administer justice without giving proof that they 
possess sufficient knowledge and education to make it probable they will discharge their duties 
with reasonable efficiency. 

5. No Muhammadan gentleman in Southern India is known to me whose reputation as a 
lawyer would entitle him to a seat in the High Court, but I am sure that when a Muham- 
madan has established a fair claim to sucii promotion, should the Government see fit to appoint 
him, he will be received with the same cordiality by the Court as 1 believe has been ex- 
perienced by our valued Hindu colleague. 
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6. The question as to the more extensire employment of Muhammadans in the judicial 
service is simply one of education. Our selections are made from the bar of the High Court 
the bar of the District Court, and the chief ministerial ofl9ceni of the oourts of justice and 
from other persons eligible under the rules prescribing educational and other qualifications^ and 
where they do not proceed on our personal knowledge, are infiuenced by the recommendations 
we receive from the District J udges. Where as pleaders or in the executive service of the 
Government Muhammadans have secured a title to consideration, we are not slow to aoknow* 
ledge it. During the past year two Muhammadans were appointed Munsifs, though one 
immediately afterwards vacated his office on promotion to the Native Civil Service. * 


From H. B. Gsigo, Esq., ]f.A., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief Secretary to Goveniineiit,<-Hlated 
Ootacamund, 13th June 1882, No. N-^67. 


I HAVE the honor to reply to the Proceedings of Gevernment, dated 22ud March 1882, 
No. 287 (Miscellaneous), referring for report a memorial from the National Muhammadan 
Association, Calcutta. I referred the paper for the opinion of the Inspectors of Schools and 
the Inspectress of Oirls^ Schools. Their replies may be summarised as follows 

Mr. Monro remarks that he is not prepared to recommend any scheme for the extension 
of Muhammadan schools in the First Division, as he considers the wants of the Muhammadans 
in districts (Qanjam, Vizagapatam, and Godavari) concerned very fairly provided for. It 
is easy,^^ he writes, to found Muhammadan schools and not difficult to make the boys 
attend, but it is impossible to make them learn.” Tliere are 21 schools especially for Muham- 
madans in this division with 457 pupils, but the schools are, as a rule, in poor condition, the boys 
being idle and apathetic. 

2. Of the Second Division, Mr. Fortey simply remarks that the Muhammadans '' are 
absolutely without a grievance.” 

3. Mr. Fowler (Presidency Division), referring first to that portion of the memorial (para, 
graph 24) which notes how incumbent it is on Muhammadans to study the language and 
literature of the dominant race, observes that the admission of this truth by the leaders of 
Muhammadan progress is a good augury. He points out that to effect this object it is de- 
sirable that Muhammadan hoys should, as far as practicable, be educated with Hindu hoys, and 
quotes the remark of Abdur Rassak Sahib, Head Master of the Madrasa, that ‘‘ Mussulman 
boys gain rather than lose by mixing with Hindu boys who are remarkably dilligent and 
industrious j” adding what is really wanted for a Muhammadan boy is good example, a liard- 
working example.” It was, he believes, with this view that the High School classes in the 
Madrasa were transferred to the Presidency College, although the result has been in one way 
unfortunte, as the number attending these classes has decreased. 

4. Referring to the remarks in paragraph 23, which seem to concern especially the more 
elementary education*of Muhammadans, Mr. Fowler says he has not seen the ‘'comprehensive 
scheme for the Eurasian community” spoken of in paragraph 23 of the memorial, but if the 
reference is to a scheme now under preparation by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
a portion of which was shown to him when in Calcutta by Mr. Croft, which provides for pay- 
ment by results to European and Eurasian schools, then the suggestion of the memorialists 
has been met in this Presidency by the rules embodied in G.O., dated 18th June 1873, No. 193, 

and incorporated in Rule 66 of the new Code, which I have 
entered in the margin. Examinations in non-language 
subjects being also, 1 note, if demanded, conducted iu the 
Muhammadan vernacular. He proceeds then to point out 
that these provisions have been successful in meeting the 
requirements of the Muhammadan population generally, for, 
as pointed out by me in the Administration Report for 1880-81, paragraph 10, the proportion 
of boys of school-going age is larger for Muhammadans than for Hindus, the percentages 
being 15*1 and 137 respectively, or put in another form, the proportion of population to one 
bov at school is for— 


•* Mussulman children arc ^rmitted 
to briiiff up Hindustani as their verna- 
cular with a Hindu language or Persian 
or English as their extra language, 
or a Hindu language as their verna- 
cular with Hindustani, Persian or 
English OB their extra language.” 


Hindus . 
Mussulmans 


96*6 

87*9 


In view of ascertaining the efficiency— not the extent of the means for mjddle ani 
higher education available for Mussulmans— he has worked out the following results as regards 
the percentages of passed to examined 


Middle School Examination pupils 





Brahminf. 

44 

Hindis Inoi 
Brahmiov). 
33 

HuBiulmans. 

41 

Ditto others 


, 


, 

. 82 

30 

29 

Matriculatiou .... 

, 


. 


31*2 

27-2 

26*8 

First Examioation in Arts . 

. 


. 

. 

. 60-7 

49-7 

60 
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It will be seen from these figures that in the middle examinatiooi Brahmins are oiily 3 per 
cent, above Mussulmansi whilst other Hindus are in one case d and in the other 3 below them ; 
that in the entrance examination the figures are not so favourablci although other Hindus and 
Mussulmans are practically on a par, but that in the first in arts examination the Muham- 
madans are equal with the Brahmins. The number of Muhammadans hitherto appearing for 
the final degree examination is too small for useful comparison. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, as regards extent, the proportion of candidates to population is about five times 
as great for Hindus (including Brahmins) as for Mussulmans in the first in arts examina- 
tion, about three times as great in the entrance examination, and more than twice as great in 
the middle examination. The percentages of efficiency being calculated on smullor numbers 
are, I would remark, naturally more favourable to the Mussulmans than to the Hindus, and 
thus the efficiency of the education provided for them must be to some extent inferior to what 
the percentages at first sight indicate. 

5. Mr. Fowler doubts whether further special help than that now given would exercise 
much general influence on Muhammadan education, and thinks that the chief requirements for 
the improvement of education among this race are attendance at school at an earlier age and a 
longer continuance at school together with greater regularity, diligence, and submission to 
discipline. 

6. Dr. Bradshaw in the Fourth Division would extend the present concession regarding 
fees to half the rates fixed in Schedule C, and not half the rates levied in the school, and would 
charge one-fourth these rates in case of children whose parents have less than R2U as monthly 
incoipie, and remarks that the Muhammadan community should be properly represented on 
Municipal (Commissions and Local Boards, and also on the Education Committee, which Ik* 
urges should be appointed under Acts III and IV, 1871, in all Commissions and Local Boards. 
He points out also that Muhammadans are excluded from some aided schools, and that in the 
case of one Circle Board in his division Muhammadans are not permitted to pay fees at half 
rates in the Board^s schools. 

7. Regarding the Fifth Division, Mr. Marden writes that the Muhammadans in the divi- 
sion included in it, are chiefly Lubbays, and that consequently the question of Muhammadan 
education is not prominent. One of the Madura Deputy Inspectors, however, advocate the 
supply of books free of charge to Muhammadan pupils and an extension of the scholarship 
system. 

8. Mr. Morgan, Acting Inspector of the Sixth Division, points out that MuhammadAs 
are already more favoured under the rules than even the poor Eurasian community, both in the 

• Thew in the Local Fund and ““ttcr of fees* and scholarships, and in that of special 
Municipal schools of Malabiir are schools provided for them, including in his division a special 
either nominal or nothing at all. normal school for Mapillas. He considers that it now re- 
mains with Muhammadans to help themselves, more especially by introducing secular teaching 
into the -religious schools, in which little beyond the Koran is taught, by a system which 
allows of an assistant giving secular instruction to one class, whilst the chief master gives 
religious instruction to another. He also expresses an opinion that when a second language is 
taught, it should be English. 

9. The Inspectress of Girls^ Schools thinks that all that can be done is now done for 
Muhammadan Girls' Schools, but trusts that Government aid may soon be extended to edu. 
cation carried cn in zenanas. 

10. Not one of the Inspectors is aware of a single instance in which a Muhammadan 
endowment has been confiscated, and whilst, with the exception of a few Yeomialis in North 
Arcot connected with schools, no mention is made of any endowment being available for educa- 
tional purposes. Such are briefly the views of the Inspecting Officers. I proceed to note 
upon the main points raised by the memorialists, and would remark in doing so that the stylo, 
composition, and views of the memorial itself show that it speaks the views and aspirations of 
the Muhammadans of Bengal, and applies but only generally, either in fact or opinion, to the 
condition of things in this Presidency. 

These points are— 

Paragraph 23 (1). — That a comprehensive scheme should be framed for the education 
of Muhammadans, because {a) community is impoverished, [0) its scholastic endow- 
* meiits have been confiscated, (^) their charitable endowments missed and wasted, 

and (rf) special facilities are offered to the Eurasian community. 

Paragraph 24 (II;.— That the system of education to be pursued shall be essentially 
English, because (a) the only hope of the regeneration of India is by the diffusion o£ 
Western ideas through the medium of the English language, (i) tW knowledge of 
that language is the only avenue to preferment, and (r) that the Muhammadans may 
take their proper place among Indian nationalities. 
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(III) . — That a Commission be appointed in the Province of Bengal to examine the 

question and devise a practical scheme for the purpose. 

(IV) . — That existing Mussulman endowments for educational purposes should be pre- 

served^ and that another Commission should be appointed to examine into the 

nature of these endowments and to report regarding their application. 

11. What the comprehensive scheme is to which the memorialists refer, I have no idea, 
but presume reference is made to a scheme in course of elaboration by the Committee appoint- 
ed in paragraph 22 of Government of.India Resolution, dated 8th October 1881 ; but from the 
remark of Mr. Fowler noted above, this scheme, I gather, will be more or less in accord with 
the arrangements already in force in this Presidency ; in other words, it will rest on a liberal 
grant-in-aid basis. But there is nothing in the memorial to show that the memorialists are 
aware of this, nor indeed do they sketch the scheme which they think would prove suitable; 
but if they refer to a scheme the basis of which shall be exclusive of Muhammadan schools 
managed hy Government agents, then as to the first point I have the honor to state that, so 
f:ir as this Presidency is concerned, I see no sound reason for the adoption of such a compre- 
hensive scheme, seeing that in most parts of the country the Muhammadan population is so 
intimately connected with the Hindu communit}”, that it is on the whole the wiser course — a 
course approved, I believe, by most of the better educated members of that community — that 
after the elementary stage Muhammadans should pursue their studies side hy side with Hindus, 
not only because such a system facilitates their acquisition of the English language and of 
knowledge generally, but on account of the moral advantages of such a scheme. If this is the 
growing opinion of educated men, it seems to me very undesirable to ado2)t or rather extend 
measures which would have a retarding efEect on the proi*ess of race aj)proximation which is 
now going on, and which has already softened the antagonistic feelings wliich in some ])hices 
exist between the two communities. For political as well as civil and social reasons it would 
be well that the process should be accelerated. In this Presidency little has been done by 
sj)ecial agency for the education of the Muhammadan population, except in Madras by means 
of the Madrasa, but the history of this institution lias been hiiherto one of more or less con- 
tinuous failure, and the same may be said of the one or two special schools existing prior to 
1873-74, when Lord Hobart^s Government established several others ; hut, as pointed out in 
paiagraph 4 of my letter of the Oth May, No. :!G84, the extension of this s])ecial agencv hi\< 
had little to do with the progress which this community lias unquestionably made in the last 
decade. This is evidenced by the fact that of the 21,1 17 Muhammadans under instruction in 
18^0-81, only 825 were in Government Muhammadan schools. Tlic case of the town of Madras 
illustrates this position still more forcibly, because here the Lrovenirncut have long maintained 
a Madrasa and middle school — the one in Triplicane, the other in Mylapore (and have recentiv 
established elsewhere a normal school with practising classes in the former locality) — the 
great centres of the Muhammadan population, and yet here against 305 boys reading within 
their schools, l,^'ll are reading in other schools. The growing tendency in Madras to study in 
Hindu instead of special schools is illustrated by the fact that whilst iu the middle and high 
dejiartrnents of the three special schools for Muhammadan^ including the Harris^ School, with 
all these advantages as to location, &c., there were reading in 18S0-S1 only 155 boys against 
J;50 in other schools ; in 1875-70 the figures were 14 f and 73 respectively. The increase, it 
will be seen, is almost wholly in other institutions. This assertion is ajso strengthened by the 
fact that although fhc Muhammadan community is unquestionably improving educationally, 
and, as shown by Mr. Fowler, holding its own inefficiency against Hindu.s, yet I have not 
received, during the period of nearly two years in whicli I liave occupied this office, a siugle 
application from a Muharama<lan community to establish a special school for their sons. I 
would also note that complaints as to negligence and apathy of Muhammadan pupils are far 
more rare in mixed than in special schools. Moreover, none of these Muliammudan schools, 
wdth the exception of Vellore, Lave shown much teudency to improve ; they hover between 
the upper primary and middle standard. If the Muhammadans attached much value to 
these special schools, they would most certainly press for their development, yet, for example, 
in Madras they evince no wish to have the Madrasa reconstituted a high school, although this 
course would add to the list of appointments open to Muhiiminadjins ; nor to have the second 
grade middle school raised to a first grade, although it is the ambition of the Hindus of most 
towns which have inferior middle schools, Government or private, to raise them to the first 
grade, so that their sons may be prepared for the middle examination. It is possible that 
this indifiereiicc arises in part from the fact that although the Muhammadans are even more 
anxious than the Hindus, as the statistics already quoted show, to give their children primary 
instruction, they are more or less indifferent to their sons obtaining Government service, or 
hopeless of their ])rospects iu that respect; and consequently satisfied with providing them 
with knowledge which they consider sufficient for their private and trade affairs. Still there 
is a certain section of the community who do look forward to Government emjdoy for their 
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sons, and although this is the very class who c<»uld make their voice heard, if they wished 
to develops their special schools, they are silent. . The inference seems clear — they think the 
superior knowledge necessary for the service can be obtained more satisfactorily and rapidly 
in mixed schools. 

12. The general feeling, so far as I can jndge,*seems to be in favour of primary exclusive 
schools and of secondary and high mixed schools. In view of this opinion, and of throwing 
life into such institutions, 1 have been considering the expediency of opening Muhammadan, 
middle schools to Hindu boys; and Mr. Fowler, whose experience in relation to Muhammadan 
education is wider than that of any officer of die Department, is inclined to this measure as 
well as to that of employing a certain proportion of non-Mii'Sulman masters in Muhammadan 
schools. I have not yet tried the first measure, but to test the second I have appointed a 
Eurasian to act as Head Master of the Madrasa. 

13. Such being, briefly, my opinion on the general question whether or not special pro- 
vision, by means of Government agency, should 
be made for the education of Muhammadans in 
this Presidency, I would now remark upon the 
question in relation to the grant-in-aid system. 
This system provides aid to private schools by means 
of salary or of results grants. As regards the former, 
Muhammadan schools are treated with special li- 
berality, being classed with schools for poor Euro- 
peans and Eurasians ; the help, too, it is noted, being given irrespective of the fact of the master 
not being a Muhammadan. A similar provision (revised Rule 46) exists for the benefit of 
Muhammadans employed in Muhammadan schools for girls. Again, Muhammadan pupils 
attending graiii-in-aid schools, as well as those attending Government schools, are admitted at 
half the rates in force in the school. It is true that many poor Europeans and Eurasians have 
their fees paid for them by Government up to a certain age whilst in the Primary Department ; 
but, on the other hand, Muhammadans retain their half-rate privilege through the middle, high 
and University courses, quite irrespective of good conduct and fair progress. The liberality 
of these concessions is very great when it is considered that the Muhammadans, certain im- 
pcvtiished I'amilies and their dependants excluded, arc probably far more prosperous than the 
Eurasian community, many being rich traders and merchants and well-to-do landliolders. Nor 
is any distinction made between pure Muhammadans and mixed races like Liibbays and Mijpil- 
las. Again, certain scholarships exist for the benefit of Muhammadans passing the University 
examinations without limitation as to age or district, or schools in which they have studied. 
Studentships are al>o set apart for them in the Schools of Agriculture. Local aud Municipal 
Roards here and there deal with Muhamniadau pupils even more liberally than does the 
State. 

14. The concessions granted to them under the results system 1 have already referred 


RuU 29. With the sanction of Govornmeut, masters 
employed in — 

(а) Poor schools, specinlly schools for poor 
■ EiiropeiiuK and Eiist liidinns. 

(б) Muhammaduii schools, may, if they have 
passed the gcin'nil education test, receive 
half salary grants; or if they have not 
passed this test, bui; are approved by the 

■ Inspector, one- third salary grants. 


to. 

15. In spite, however, of these liberal concessions, I do not know of a single school, except- 
ing ])rimarv results schools, whose managers are their teachers, managed by a Committee of 
Muhammadans. Possible some of these primary' schools may grow into superior aided scliools, 
but 1 tliiiih the tendency to favour mixed schools will prove a very serious, if not an insupeiable, 
check to such davelopmcnt, unless the school itself becomes mixed by admitting the Hindu 
element. 

16. The grounds on which the memorialists base their claims to special consideration are 
n(»t, 1 think, prominent in this Presidency, for, subject to certain important exceptions already 
noted, they cannot be described as impoverished, their scholastic endowments have not been 
confiscated, nor have their charitable endowments been ruined and wasted. So far from this 
behig the case, all such endowments have, I believe, been scrupulously protected by the Inam 
Department ; whilst, they have besn treated, as regards education, more liberally than even tlie 
poor Eurasians, having had schools and scholarships maintained sclely for their benefit, and by 
being more favoured in the matter of fees, and generally in the matter of results grants. 

17. The second point in the memorial under consideration concerns the system of instruc- 
tion, and in regard to the remarks of the memorialists, I have simply to say the system pursued 

, seems to be wholly in accord with their views being based on an elementary knowledge of 
their own vernacular or of that of the people among whom they live, whilst beyond the primary 
stage it is essentially English as opposed to Persian and Arabic. These languages possess only 
a secondary place in the course of study followed by Muhammadan pupils. 

18. In regard to the third point of the memorial, the appointment of a Commission to 
examine the question, I have simply to say that I see no necessity for such a Commission. 
Firstly, because the Muhammadans of South India do not seem to demand a sjiecial inquiry ; 
secondly, because in the main I think the present system suited to their growing needs; and 
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astly, I)ecanpe any inquiry wliich may be desirable is being made by the Commission no^v 
sitting, who examine Muhammadan witnesses as well as other witnesses on the educational ne- 
cessity of this section o£ the population. But at the same time I. should be glad to see the 
Muhammadan element on the Commission strengthened. 

19. As regards the fourth point, I afn under the impression that all questions relating to 
inains held by Muhammadans for religious or other service have been fully inquired into by 
the Iiiam Commission, and that such endowments as may be in possession of mosque trustees 
are not being abused in the manner so often stated of Hindu temple eudowmeiits, and therefore 
venture to think that there is no necessity for such an inquiry in this Presidency as that sug- 
gested by the memorialists ; but there is no information available in this office upon which I can 
base a decided opinion in the matter. 


Ordek— dated 28th June 18S2, No. 573, Judicial. 

Tjie letters read above will be communicated to the Government of India. 


Extract from the Procedings of the Government of Madras, in the Marine Department, No, 76, dated 30th 

March 1882. 

Read the following letter: — 

From A. Mackenzie, Esq., Offg. Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras.— No. 16, dated Port William, the 25th January 1882. 

I am directed to forward a copy of the papers, marginally noted, on the ijiiestioii of the applicabilitv of the 

Merchant Shipping Act of 1S54 to the pilgrim traffic in 
sauiiary Pro.’peuinps. Jannar>- iKSi, Noh. 31 to 87. the East, and to request that von will move His Excellpn 

1)0. do. August ISSl. Nob. 42 to 46. , r. . 

Dispauhfrou) Secretary of state. No. 177. dated 3rd NoTcm. cj the Governor in C-ouncil to favour the Government of 
berisai. iDtlia with hia opinion on the proposal made in the De- 

spach from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for lutlin. 
No. 177. dated 3rd November 1881, that Native pa'^sengers’ vessels, and especially ])ilgrim ships, should carry 
an efficient medical officer. In the case of pilgrim vessels, it is, it will be observed, suggested that this medi- 
cal officer should be a Muhammadan, and it may be presumed that the proper test of etficienev would he to 
insist upon his holding a diploma from a Medical College. I am to inquire how far Muhummlidaii doctors 
with the above qualification are available in Madras. 


« 

From Her Majesty’s Secretary of^State for India, to Ilis Excellency the Most HonoumWe the Governoi 
General of India in Council,— No. 136 (Statistics and Commerce), dated India Office, London, the 30th 
September 1880. 

I forward herewith a copy of con^espoii deuce* with the Board of Trade in regard to 

prosecutions under section 230 of the Merchant 
* From Bo«rd of trade, dated ?th June 1880. Shipping Act of 1854. As in such cases as tliat 

fLi I ", £ '’1'^ iTOo'. of the Poft-Mtfc it is very desirable that h. caches 

To „ „ 23rd Sept. 1880. of the law should he visited with punishment, 

and the Board of Trade find it praetically impos- 
sible to undertake the enforcement of the law, it apparently remains for Your Excellency to 
consider the best means of acquiring powers for the Government of India to undertake tlic 
duty which is declined by the Board of Trade. 

2. 1 request to be furnished with early information of any steps which may be taken by 
your Government in this matter. 


From T. Gbat, Esq.,' to Her Majesty’s Under-Secretary of State for India, — dated Board of Trade 

(Marine Department), Whitehall Gardens, S. W., the 17th June 1880. • 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th 

April last, transmitting, by direction of the Mar- 
No. 6 (General) of 1880. 4“^® Tlartiiigtoii, a copy of a correspondence 

No. 12 (General) of 1880 (herewith returned). received from the Government of Bombay, relative 

to a breach of the law on the part of the eominan- 
der of the steam-ship Potomac in carry ii)g upwards of 100 persons without having a duly' 
qualified medical practitioner on board. 

2. In reply, I am to state that the Board of Trade do not propose to take proceedings 
against the master of the steam-ship Potomac as it would appear to them that in this and other 
similar cases the matter is one rather for the consideration of the Indian Government than for 
this department. 
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3. I am at the same time to point out that under section 99 of the Passeng’ers^ Act of 
1855, the Governor General of India has power to adopt that Act and to make rules respect- 
ing tV carriage of duly qualified medical practitioners. 


From Sib Louis Mallbt, C. B., Her Majesty’s Under-Secretary of State for India, to the Assistant Secretary 
Marine Department, Board of Trade, — dated India Office, London, the 2()lli July 18H0. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated the 17th ultimo, relative to a breach of the law by the commander of the 
steam-ship Potomac in carrying 100 ])ersons without having a duly qualified medical practi- 
tioner oil board. 

2. You state, in reply, that the Board of Trade do not propose to take proceedings against 
the Potomac, as it would appear to them that in this and other similar cases the matter is 
one rather for thp consideration of the Indian Government than for this department." 

3. I am to observe that in your letter of 2 Cth June 1877, relating to the case of the 
Arago, it was stated that the Board of Trade are prepared to prosecute owners in cases of 
this nature," and it was requested that, ^Ho prevent a miscarriage of justice," cases occurring 
on board homcw'ard-bound ships might be immediately reported to the Board. You added 
that the Board will do all in their power in the ease of the Arago, and that a search is being 
made for members of the crew who can prove the infraction of the law." 

4. Lord Hartiiigtou will be glad to be favoured with some explanation of the apparent 
difference between the opinion expressed in your present letter and the view which was 
entertained in 1877, and I am to take the opportunity of inquiring whether any action was 
taken in the ease of the Naukhi referred to the Board with letter of 26th June 1878. 

5. Referring to the suggestion in the last paragrajdi of your letter under reply, I am 
to point out that no measures which could be adopted by the Governor General of India 
ill Council under section 99 of the Passengers^ Act, 1855, would meet such a case as that of 
the Potomac, Section 99 empowers the Government of India to legislate as to a voyage from 
an Indian port ; but it gives the Government no such power as regards a voyage to (and not 
from) an Imlian port. The Potomac, being on a voyage from Cardiff to Bombay, picked up 
alargenuml)er of j)assengcrs at Jeddah, in Arabia, and carried them on to Bombay. j not hajnng 
a duly cjualilied medical practitioner on board. It does not appear to Lord ilartington that 
sncli a case could h(* provided for by the Government of India by legislation under section 9-9. 


From E. Ashlky, Esq., to Her Majesty’s Uudcr-Secretary of State for India, — dated Board of Trade (Marine 
Department), Whitehall Gardens, S. W., the 30th July 1880. 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2Uth instant, requesting, by direction of the Marquis of Ilartington, to be fiiruislied witii 
some explanation of the a]>j)areut difference between the views now ex])ressed by this depart- 
ment and those entertained in 1877 respecting the prosecution of owners of ships carrying, 
in contravention of section 230 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, more than one 
hundred persons without having a duly qualified medical practitioner on board, and also request- 
ing to be informed what action, if any, was taken in the case of the reported to the 

Board in 1S7S. 

2. In reply, I am to stale, for the information of Lord Hartington, that as regards the 

contravention of the Act in respect of the ship proceedings could not be commenced 

within six months after the commission of the offence, as required by Section 525 of the Act, 
owing to the absence of the necessary witnesses from the United Kingdom, and that eonse- 
quentlv no action could be taken in the case beyond sending a cautionary letter to the owners 
of the vessel. 

3. With reference to the change which has taken placeiiu the views of the Board on the 
subject of instituting proceedings in these cases, 1 am directed to inform you that the Board of 
Trade have recently been advised that, although aconvictiou was obtained under Section 230 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, in the ease of the Arago, that section was not intended 
to apply to vessels engaged iu the conveyance of foreigner’s from one foreign port to another, 
or in conveying the Muhammadan pilgrim trade. But whether this be so or not, it is quite 
clear that, as a question of practical administration, it is not possible for them in Whitehall 
Gardens to regulate or to interfere in the carriage of passengers between India and other 
Oriental ports. The ships are away from the control or inspection of the Board of Trade staff, 
and tlie Board are unacquainted with the details and wants of the particular trade. 
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4 . In convoying* their opinion as above, they, however, desire me to add that some steps 
should be taken in the matter by a department having the necessary knowledge and the gower 
to interfere at the ports of embarkation and debarkation in India, and they trust the Indian 
Government would obtain the necessary powers and take such steps as may be necessary to 
meet the existing evils. 


From Sir Louis Mallet, C.B., Her Majesty's Under-Secretary of Slate for India, to the Assistant Secretary, 
Marine Department, Board of Trade,— dated India Office, London, the 23rd September 1880. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 30th July, explaning that the refusal of the Board of Trade to prosecute 
owners of pilgrim ships for breaches of Section 230 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
after the undertaking to do so in your letter of 26th June 1877, is due to the practical difficulty 
tliat exists in carrying out that undertaking, and I am to inform you that a reference lias 
been made on the subject to the Government of India. 

2. With regard to the doubt which you express, whether the section above referred to is 
applicable to the Eastern pilgrim traffic, although a conviction under that section was obtained 
by the Board in the case of the Arago^ I am directed to refer you to my letter of the 18th 
October 1S77 on tlys subject, to which no reply has been received, and to observe that 
it appears to Lord Hartington very desirable that this question should not be left in any 
doubt. I am therefore to express His Lordship^s hope that that letter may receive the im- 
mediate attention of the Board, and that a reply thereto may .be furnished at your early 
convenience. 

3. The letter from this office of 27th February last, on the ease of the Ganges, has also 
remained unanswered. It is presumed that the decision of the Board in the matter of the 
Potomac applies to this case also ; and, if so, I am to request that the enclosures of that letter 
may, as therein requested, be returned to this office. 


From the Most Honourable the Mabquis of Hartington, Secretary of State for India, to His Excellenoy the 
Most Honourable the Governor General of India in Council,— No. 173 (Statistics and Commerce), dated 
^ India Office, London, the 9th December 1880. 

In continuation of my despatch, dated the SOth September, No. 1 36, 1 forward herewith a 
Dated 25th November 1880. farther letter* from the Board of Trade 

Oil the question of the applicability of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 to the pilgrim traffic in the East. 

2. It will be seen from this letter that doubts are entertained by the Board of Trade as to 
the intended scope of the Act, and it appears, therefore, to be a matter for the consideration 
and discretion of your Government whether it is desirable, in the interests of British Indian 
sul)jecf s, that ships carrying pilgrims between India and the Red Sea should be provided with a 
medical practitioner ; and, if so, whether you should legislate accordingly, as already suggest- 
ed in the despatch above quoted. 

3. I may observe, 'with reference to the cases adverted to by the Board of Trade of vessels 
engaged in the pilgrim .traffic which leave tliis country with less than 100 passengers, that 
this fact can hardly be held as affording a moral exemption from au obligation affecting the 
health of the pilgrims, considering tliat the owners of such vessels, as a rule, look forward to, 
and reckon upon, the conveyance of pilgrims as the most lucrative part of their traffic. 

From T. Gray, Esq., to Her Majesty's Under-Secretary of State for India,— No. 19088M., dated the 25th 

November 1880. 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the l6th 
ultimo, relative to previous correspondence on the subject of the conveyance by vessels not 
having a surgeon on board of pilgtims between Jeddah and other eastern ].ort8, and stating 
that the Marquis of Hartington considers it necessary that he should be in a position to inform 
the Government of India whether Section 230 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, is or is 
not applicable to the pilgrim traffic in the Red Sea, and adding that he would be glad, there- 
fore, to be favoured with the grounds of the opinion recently expressed by this Department 
that the section in question was not intended to apply to vessels engaged in the Muhammadan 
pilgrim trade. 

2. In reply, I am to point out, for His Lordship^s information, that the section applies to 
“foreign-going ships,'^ and that the definition of a “ foreign-going ship,^^ as laid down in the 
interpretation clause (Section 2) of the Act, is a ship employed in trading or going between 
some place or places in the United Kingdom and some place or places situate beyond the 
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followings limits ; that is to say, the coasts of the United Kingdom, the Islands of Guernsey, 
J ersey, Sark, Alderney and Man, and the Continent of Europe between the ttiver Elbe and 
Brest inclusive/' 

3. Having regard, therefore, to the fact that the owner alone is made responsible for a 
breach of the section, and that, after a foreign -going'' vessel has left tlie United Kingdom 
of her port of departure for the homeward voyage, all control is transferred from the owner or 
his agent to the master,, it appears to this Board that, had Section 230 been intended to apply 
to an intermediate voyage between foreign ports, the master would also have been made liable. 

4. And, further, the duration of the voyage is a matter which must almost necessarily be 
referred to in regulating passenger traffic, for it is obvious that no surgeon is required for a 
voyage of a few hours' duration. Yet Section 230, unlike Section 96, of the Passengers Act, 
1852, which exempts passenger ships on colonial voyages of less than three weeks' duration 
from carrying a surgeon, contains no reference to the duration of the voyage. 

5. It must also be borne in mind that when Section 230 became law the Suez Canal had 
not even been commenced, and that, as voyages to India could then only be made via the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Legislature could not possibly have anticipated the recent development of 
the Red Sea pilgrim traffic, or intended to provide for that contingency. Again, looking to 
the fact that ships' surgeons can rarely be obtained at eastern ports, and w^ould, therefore, have 
to be engaged in the United Kingdom before the vessel's departure, it would appear to this 
Board to be unduly straining the law against the interests of ship-owners to compel foreign- 
going vessels, whose regular crew and passengers do not exceed one hundred persons, to carry 
a ship surgeon for the entire voyage, in view only of the possibility of the ship being required 
to carry pilgrims for a brief intermediate portion of the voyage, during which they will never 
be many days distant from ports where medical aid can be obtained. 

6. Adverting to the remark of Sir Louis Mallet's letter of the 20th July, that Lord 

Hartiugton will be glad to be favoured with some ex])lanation of the apparent difference 
between the opinions expressed by the Board in 1877, when proceedings were in contemplation 
against the master of the AragOy and in their letter of the 17th June 1880, I beg to observe 
that the offer of the Board of Trade to prosecute ow^ners in cases of this nature was made 
before the case of the Arago had been tried and before the difficulties which now present 
themselves had been brought prominently under the notice of the department. • 

7. It is true that, in consequence of the vessel having returned to the United Kingdom 
wdthin six months after the commission of the alleged offence and of the production in 
evidence of the official log book which contained entries of the number of passengers carried, 
a conviction was subsequently obtained against the owner of the Arago \ but had the owiu rt 
instead of merely offering an ex[>lanation to the Court, contended that the Act did not apply 
to him, it is by no means certain that the Magistrate would have convicted him. 


From the Government of India, to the Most Honourable the Secbetary or State for India, No. 10, dated 

Simla, the 20th August 1881. 


No. 536, (Statistics and Commerce), dated 30th 
September 1880. 

No. 173, (Statistics and Commerce), dated 9th 
December 1880. 


We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, 
of your Lordship's despatche*?, marginally noted on 
the question of the applicability of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 to the pilgrim traffi’c in the 
East. 

2. In the despatch of 30th September 1S80 were transmitted copies of correspondence 
with the Bord of Trade relative to a breach of the law committed by the Commander of tlie 
steam-sliip PMomac in carrying upwards of 100 persons witijout having a duly qualified 
medical practitioner on board. At the same time we were informed that, as the Board of 
Trade found it practically impossible to undertake the enforcement of the law'^, it apparently 
remained with us to consider the best means of acquiring the necessary powers for the per- 
formance of the duties in question. With the despatch of 9th December 1880 was transmitted 
a further letter from the Board of Trade, expressing doubts as to the intended scope of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1884. On this your Lordship remarked that it was a matter for 
the consideration and discretion of the Government of India whether it would be desirable, iu 
the interests of British Indian subjects, that ships carrying pilgrims between India and the 
Red Sea should be required to carry a medical practitioner ; and, if so, whether the Government 
of India should legislate accordingly, as suggested in the previous despatch of 30th Septem- 
ber 1880. 
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3. Aftt-*r careful consideration of the views expressed by the Board of Trade, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that the provisions of Section 230 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 

should not be made applicable to vessels engaged in the Muhammadan pilgrim trade. 
Those provisions are doubtless needed for Englidi merchant shipping ; but the case is dilferent 
in India, where the large majority of the people never have recourse to English medicine, either 
because they have practically no means of so doing, or because they have no confidence in its 
efficacy. Ltgislaiion for the purposes suggested might thus have the effect of subjecting 
natives of India to medical treatment according to a system which they neither valued nor 
desired. Moreover, the provision of a medical man on board every vessel carrying 100 passen- 
gers and upwards would add considerably to the cost of the passage, and this extra expense 
would fall on the pilgrims (for, practically, the matter is one almost exclusively affecting the 
pilgrim trade). It \vould, in our opinion, be unwise to take any step which might have the 
effect of euhancing the rates of passage-money paid by pilgrims or of adding to the restrictions 
at j)resent imposed on them. Any such measure would undoubtedly be unpopular, and the 
motives of the Government in undertaking it might be misundersto.>d. Lastly, there is reason 
to doubt whether efficient medical men could ordinarily be found for employment of this kind. 

4. In connection with the general subject, we may mention that we have recently had 
under our consideration a representation made by the Government of Bengal regarding the 
mortality which occurred among pilgrims on board a vessel (the S.S. Clan Gordon) during a 
voyage from Jeddah to Calcutta. The ship carried no medical officer during the voyage 
between Aden and Calcutta, as the Apothecary who had been shipped at Jeddah under the 
Turkish pilgrim traffic rules had been left behind at Aden. The Lieutenant-Governor consi- 
dered that the facts of the case pointed to the necessity of insisting on due prd vision for the 
medical care of pilgrims throughout such voyages. But, on inquiring into the details of the 
mortality on board the vessel in question, we found no reason to bedieve that the death-rate 
would have been lessened by the presence on board of even an efficient medical man ; and, for 
the reasons described in the foregoing paragraph, we felt unable to act on the Licutenant- 
Governor^s suggestion, 

5. On the w’hole, we are of opinion that no sufficient reasons have been sliowm to justify 
the Government of India in acquiring power to enforce the provisions of Section 230 of 
lhe#i\Iercbaiit Shi])ping Act in the case of vessels engaged in the pilgrim trade. 


From A. Mackenzie. Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department, to tlie Socretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Finance and Commerce, — No. 31, dated Ualcutta, the 7lh January 18S1. 

I am directed to submit, for the information of the Government of India, a copy of a 
letter. No. 6634 of the 27th December IbbO, and of its enclosures, from the Port’ Officer, 
Calcutta, regarding the heavy rate of mortality wdiich occurred among the })ilgriin.s on board 
the S. S. Clan Gordon on a recent voyage from Jeddaii to Calcutta. 

2. The Turkish rules referred to by the Port Health Officer (a copy of wliich w'as sent 
to this office under cover of Horae, Revenue, and Agricultural Department letter No. 121, of 
^hc 3rd August 1880) prescribe, in Article 20, that every pilgrim ship wlii(di embarks more 
than 100 passengers shall be provided with a medical officer and such medicines as may be re- 
quisite for the treatment of the sick. This provision is apparently intended to a])ply to the 
et I tire voyage from the port of departure ill the Red Sea to the port of de.siinatioii ; but the 
Captain of the Clan Gdoron took advantage of the fact that the rules cannot be enforced 
beyond the Turkish ports, and landed and left at Aden the medical officer shipped by him at 
Jeddah, coming on to Calcutta without a medical officer on board. The result was that 
medical aid was not available to the sick in the outbreak of small-pox which occurred after the 
ship left Aden. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor is di.sposed to think that the facts of this case show the 
necessity of insisting on due provision being made for the medical (lare of pilgrims throughout 
these voyages, and he desires to lay the matter before His Excellency in Council for considera- 
tion. 


From Lieutenant A. W. Stiffe, Port Officer, Calcutta to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue 
Department, N — o. 6634, dated Calcutta, the 27th December 1880. 

I have the honour to forward a letter from the Health Officer of Calcutta Port relative to 
the mortality of the pilgrims on board the S. S. Clan Gordon. 

2. I would observe that a large mortality among returned pilgrims is not umnsual, and 
that the outbreak of small-])ox could not be foreseen. 
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3. Will reference to the remark of the Health Oflicer about the ofliciiil I have seen 
the master of the Clan Gurdun, who declares solemnly the entries were made on the proper 
dates, and only the abstract of deaths was compiled from the log after arrival here. 

4. She was not carrying more than the number of passengers allowed by the Bombay 
passenger certificate, and had already made one voyage from Bombay to Jeddah and back. 
On her second voyage, instead of returning to Bombay, she came to Calcutta touching at 
Aden, where she recived a clean bill of health. 


From S. Lyncu, Esq., Health Officer of tlie Port of Calcutta, to the Port Officer, — No. 221, dated Calcutta, the 

20th l)ecembei*tt880. 

With reference to your No. 0353, dated the ISth instant, forwarding, for remarks, the 
official long of the S. S. Clan Gordon^ with other documents, lierewitli returned, I have the 
honour to state that, as the log aj)pears to have been written up after the arrival of the vessel 
in the Hoogbly, its evidence as to dates and facts is of no value. 

2. It is to be inferred from the statements in the log that the Clan Gordon left Jeddah 
with pilgrims on the 22nd November, and that pilgrims began to die of bowel-complaint and 
old age from the date of embarkation. On the 2Sth November a clean bill of health wjif 
granted to the steamer at Aden, and on the 29th idem, a few hours after leaving Aden, the 
crew finding several cases of small-pox on board, asked the master to put back to Aden and 
refused duty on his declining to do so. 

3. The Captain did not put in to Colombo for assistance. 

4. From the entries in the log it api>ears that eight men died of small-pox, and on arrival 
in Garden Reach five other cases were found on board. 

5. With regard to the number of deaths which have taken place on hoard, I would 
remark that the mortality is not unusually high for vessels carrying pilgrims returning from 
Mecca, numbers of whom embark in a dying state from disease contracted on their pilgrimage, 
or broken down with hardships and old age, half of the deaths recorded in the log being in 
men between the ages of 00 and 70. Amongst the causes of deaths specified by the Captain, 

starvation appears in several entries. This cause of death was not the result of the al>seiice 
of food, but of unwillingness to partake of it. ^ 

G. The condiiet of the crew in refusing duty because of the existence of infectious disease 
on hoard calls for remark. These misguided men, who have laid themselves o])en to severe 
punishment for such a serious breach of the law, possibly imagined their lives to be in danger 
from being brought into contact with small-pox eases without medical aid if they were attack- 
ed witli the disease. They were in error if they thought that the mere removal of the eases 
they saw on board give them protection, as of course other cases would occur during the rest 
of the voyage. These men liad left England protected by Section 230 of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act against the risk of exposure to disease without medical aid, which they incurred 
when 700 pilgrims were taken on board at Jeddah. By the accident of tlie vessel's calling 
at an Indian port before going to Jeddah, the crew found themselves deprived of that pro- 
tection. 

7. The master of the Clan Gordon admits that he shipped an Apothecary as doctor al 
Jeddah under the new Turkish rules, but that he left him at Aden. 


Endorseuient No. 100. 


From Secretary of State, No. (Stati.stics and 
Commerce), dated 30th Scpteiiibcr 18S0, and enclo- 
anres. 

From Secretary of State, No. 173 (Statistics and 
Commerce), dated 9tli Dcccinbcr 1880, and enclo- 
siin 


Copy, with copy of the despatches marginally 
noted, forwarded to the Government of Bengal 
for information, with reference to the correspond- 
ence ending with the letter thence, No. 73b, dated 
3rd May ISSl. 


Endorsement No. 17C. 


From Secretary of State, No. 13f? (Sfati‘.tic8 and 
Commerce), dated 30lb September 18'SO, and enelo- 
aurea. 

Prom Secretary of State, No. 173 (Statistics and 
Commeicc), dated ‘Jib December 1880, and enclosure. 


Copy, with copy of the despatches marii in- 
ally noted, forwardod to the Legislative HciiMt- 
meiit fur inforniation. 
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findoTBement No. 171. 


Despatch from Secretary of State, No. 136 (Statis- 
tics and Commerce), dated 80th September 1880, 
and enclosures. 

Despatch No. 173 (Statistics and Commerce), dated 
9th December 1880, and enclosure. 


Letter from Government of Bengal, No. 31, dated 
7th January 1881, and enclosures. 

Letter to Government of Bengal, No. 27, dated 
29th January 1881. 

Letter from Government of Bengal, No. 448, dated 
22nd March 1881, and enclosure. 


Copy, with copy of the papers inargpinally 
noted, forwaided to the Department of Finance 
and Commerce tor information. 


Letter to Government of Bengal, No. 88, dated 
th April 1881. 

Letter from Government of Bengal, No. 738, dated ^ 
3rd May 1881. 


• No. 10 (Sanitary). 


From the Most Honourable the Secretary of State for India, to His Excellency the Most Honourable the Gov- 
ernor General of India in Council,— No. 177 (Statistics and Commerce), dated India Office, London, the 
3rd November 1881. 

I have considered in Council your letter,* dated 20th August 18SI, on the question of 

the applicability of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1854 to the pilgrim traffic in the East. 

2. 1 am not convinced by the argument stated in paragraph 3 of your letter that the 
provisions of Section 230 of the Merchant Shipping Act should not be made applicable to, 
vessels engaged in the Muhammadan pilgrim trade. 1 request, the refore, that you will 
re-consider tlie subject in the light of the following observations, and communicate to me 
the result at which you may arrive. 

3. It must be borne in mind that the States of Europe have long been putting pressure 
uf)on tbe Turkish Government to introduce a proper system of medical supervision in ve.<sels 
sailing under their flag ; and a very strict system has been established in consequence, one 
element of which is, that every ship carrying more than 100 passengers shall carry a medical 
officer and suitable medicines. And tbe British law. Section 230 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854, is tbe same on this ptiat. 

^ 4. It would appear, therefore, anomalous that the British Indian Government, when 
these sanitary precautions are required in the case of Europeans or of Indian emigrants, and 
even of the Turks in the case of their own ships, should decline to adopt them in the case of 
Indian pilgrims to Mecca, especially as the condition of these pilgrims, crowded ns thev are 
known to be in comparatively ill-found ships in such a climate as that of the Arabian Sea 
seems to be one which specially c^Ws for consideration. 

5. As regards the arguments urged in the 3rd paragraph of your letter, I would remark, 
first that, although there may doubtless be an objection on the j)art of Muhammadans on 
pilgrimage to treatment by a European or other non-Mussulman doctor, there would be no 
such objection to the services of a Mussulman medical man, and I should hope that the 
charterers of pilgrim ships would find no real difficulty in obtaining the requiste number of 
efficient Mssulman doctors ; second!}', that if the provision of medical attendance somewhat 
increases the cost of a pilgriin^s passage, this result will not be to be regretted if it tends to 
diminish the number of paupers, who now, from all accounts, go to Jeddah unprovided for 
their journey, and perish or suffer extreme privations and misery in consequonce; and, thirdly, 
I can hardly imagine that the motives of the Government of India can be seriously misunder- 
stood in doing that which the Turki.sh Goveinment itself does. 1 observe that, in the case of 
tlu‘ stt‘am ship Clan Gordon^ the ship actually carried a doctor under the Turkish rules, who 
was left behind at Aden, when she came under the jurisdiction of Anglo-Indian law. 


No. 59, dated tlie 9th February 1882. 

Endorsed by tbe Government of Madias. 

Referred to the Surgeon-General with the Government, the Protector of Emigrants, and 
the Mas^ter Attendant, for an early expression of opinion. 

Read the follow’ing letter : 

From Sdiigeon-Genkeal W. H. Coknish, F.R., C.S., C.I.E., Surgeon-General with iho Government of Mndrns, 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, — No. 60, duted Fort St. George, the 14th Febiuarj 
1882. 

With reference to memorandum No. 59, Marine Department, of the 9th instant, and 
enclosed papers, 1 have the honour to express my opinion that it is most desirable ihat pilgrim 
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passenger ships, trading to and from Indian and Arabian ports, should be provided with 
medical ofRccrs as required by the Board of Trade under Section 230 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854. 

2. It would no doubt be advantageous that such medical officers should be Muhammadans ; 
but the appointments to pilgrim ships miglit properly be held by graduates of the Indian 
Medical Colleges or Universities acquainted with the Hindustani language, and the number 
of such officers are yearly increasing in all the ^ Presidencies’, so that I do not apprehend any 
great difficulty in the supply of such officers, provided that fair salaries are oUered by ship- 
owners. 

3. Ill Madras we have only one Muhammadan of the Assistant Surgeon grade (Honorary 
Surgeon Modeen Sheriff Khan Bahadur), but this is due to the fact that the Madras Govern- 
ment has never encouraged young men to qualify for this grade, there being at present only 
ten officers of the grade of Assistant Surgeons serving in this Presidency. I have submitted 
propositions to tlie Cjovernment to increase the number of Assistant Surgeons so as to allow 
of one for each district, as sanctioned in 1847 by the late Board of Directots. One of the 
Muhammadan Hospital Assistants is qualifying for the degree of L.M.S. of the Madras 
University, and there would be no difficulty in getting others of this class, if inducements 
were held out to them to qualify. I would add also that many of our Military Apothecaries 
of whom we have au excess, are well qualified and hold medical charge of pilgrim or emigrant 
ships. 

4. In Bengal and Bombay, I believe I am correct in saying that there are many Muham- 
madans of the Assistant Surgeon grade. 

Read tlic following letter 

From G. I). luiAiAN, Esq., Acting; Protpfitor of Emif^rants, Madras, to the Chief Secretary to the Governmont 
of Madras, — No. 152, dated Madras, the 18th February 1882. 

I have tlie honour to reply to G. O., Current No. 59, 1882, Marine Department, forward- 
ing certain ]^apers in regard to the necessity of making sliips engaged in the Muhammadan 
pilgrim trade that convey more than 100 passengers carry a medical man. 

2. It seems to me the only difliculty lies in the finding of ^‘efficient Mussulman 
doctors.’^ 

3. Men who have been brought up to follow the European system of treatment in illness 
are all cither in Government em])loy or are seeking it and are not available, 

4. The Native hakim cannot l)e called efficient, and, in my opinion, the Government 
would not be justified in compelling any ship commander to burden bis sliip with so useless 
an eneninbranec. This applies to ships leaving India. I do not know wdicnce sliips would 
jirocure these doetors for the return voyage. 

It seems to be assumed that the Clan Ronald left the doctor behind at Aden, because 
there was no rule compelling him to carry him on to ludia. It may have been he was left 
liehiud as being usclc.ss. 

Read tlic following letter 


From Lieutonant J. H. Tatloti, K.N.B., Master Attendant, ^ladras, to the Chit'f Secretary to tlio Government 
of Madras,— No. 183<>, dated Madras, the Gth March 1882. 

I have the honour to return the papers marginally noted, received from the Protector 

of Emigrants, containing a reference from the 
Government of India as to the advisability of in- 
sisting upon due provision being made for the 
medical care of pilgrims on board of vessels carry- 
ing more than LOO passengers to or from the Red 
Sea and the coasts of Arabia and ports in India, 
and, as I have been called upon for an expression 
of o})inion on the subject, to offer the following 
brief remarks thereon, 

2. It has for some time ]iast been felt desirable that the steamers of the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, trading between this coast and Burma and coastwise, should 
be compelleil to provide a medical practitioner and suitable medicines on boird w’hen such ships 
have been pn)\i(l"d will) certificate A, under Act VIII of JS7fi, and this more with a view 
to prevent tiie introduction of disease on board, and its subsequent dissemination amongst 
the passengers and crew during the voyage. In more than one iu'^tanee these vessels have 
landed small -pox patients in the ninth and tenth day stage of the disease, thus showing 

33 


Loiter from the (lovernincnt of Imliu, No 10, 
d.atcd 25th .Jaiiuarv 1SS2. 

Sanitary I’roceeiiiii^s, Jaiiiniry 1881, Nos. 31 to 

37. 

Sanitary Proceedings, August 1881, Nos. 42 to 

45. 

Dcspalch from Secretary of State, No. 177, dated 
3rd Noveiubcr |ssl. 

Reference on Current No. 59, dated 9th February 
18S2. 
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that they must have embarked while sufferings from the disease, while in other instances they 
have been carried on from port to port unwittingly so far as 'the master or officers of the 
vessel arc concerned. A master of a Native passenger steamer has quite enough to do on 
account of the responsibility which rests on Mm in connection with the safe navigation of the 
vessel under his command, without being compelled to examine his passengers when they 
embark, or inspect them daily during the voyage. But if such vessels were compelled to 
carry a medical man, he could always be expected to make a thorough examination of all 
Native passengers, and reject all dfubtful cases prior to the departure of the vessel from port. 
During the voyage he could, moreover, be required to examine the deck passengers daily, and 
segregate such cases as may be doubtful in his opinion, thus, as I observed before, the intro- 
duction and dissemination of any disease could in a great measure be prevented. 

3. If the employment of a medical man has been considered desirable on short voyages 
under the Act, how much greater I would ask is the necessity which exists for the extension 
of the provision of the Merchant Shipping Act in this respect to pilgrim ^^-carrying ships 
on long voyages. It has been urged that the condition precedent of carrying a dector being 
established, the cost of the passage must necessarily be enhanced to the piigrim, but, as 
observed by the Secretary of State for India, it will not be a matter for regret if it tends 
to diminish the number of paupers who proceed annually to Jeddah. But I think it very 
doubtful whether the fact of a pilgrim ship being compelled to carry a Native medical man, 
in addition to the ordinary officers of the ship, w^ould tend to enhance the passage-money in 
these days of competition. 

4. It has further been urged with, I think, considerable cogency that such men proceed- 
ing on what they consider a holy journey with ii devout object would doubtless decline, if 
not resist, the attention of a medical man who did not profess the Muhammadan religion ; 
but if it is conceded that a man professing that faith may be appointed to the care of pilgrim 
ships, then I think that there will be little or no difficulty experienced in finding such men 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and thus the only difficulty in the way would be effectually 
overcome. 


Ordeii thereof. 

t While the desirableness of having medical aid available on these crowded pilgrim ships 
cannot be questioned, the Governor in Council regrets to find that this Presidency is unable 
to provide a sufficient number of qualified Muhammadans for the duty. And if, as is probably 
the fact, in the majority of cases from our ports, the master and crew of the pilgrim vessel — 
as well as the passengers — are Muhammadans, it is believed it would be impracticable to 
engage any medical man other than a Mussulman. The Master Attendant will report what 
the facts arc as to llic masters and crews of such vessels proceeding from the Madras ports. 

2. The Surgeon-General and the Director of Public Instruction will inquire and report 
whether any special difficulties exist in the way of Muhammadans pursuing the study of 
medicine and qualifying for employment in the practice of the ])rofession, whether as public 
servants or privately. It is remarkable that the profession in which they formerly attained 
such signal eminence appears now to offer little attraction lo them. 

3. Tlie following will be despatched to the Government of India : — 

(True Extract.) 

R. DAVIDSON, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, 

To the Surgeon -General witli the Government of ?tladras. 

„ Director of Public Instruction. 

„ Protector of Emigrants. 

,, Master Attendant. 

From R. Davidson, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, to the Secretary to the Govemmont 
of India, — No. 77, dated Fort St. George, the 30th March 1882. 

In ackncwledging your letter No. IG, dated 25tli January 1S82, on the question of com- 
pelling pilgrim vessels to cany an efficient medical officer, I am directed to forward, for the 
consideration of the Governor General in Council, a copy of Proceedings in the Marine Depart- 
ment, of this date, No. 76. 

2. While the Governor in Council is fully alive to the desirableness of having medical 
aid available on these crowded pilgrim ships, he regrets to fiud that at present this Presidency 
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is unable to provide qualified Muhammadans for the duty. The Snrgfeon-General sug'g^ests 
that Hindustani-speaking Hindu graduates might supply the want; but if, as is probably the 
fact, in most of these vessels the master and crew — as well as the passengers — are of the same 
creed, the Government believe it would be impracticable to emjJoy any medical man other 
than a Mussulman. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of Madras in the Marine Department,— No. 1'20, dated the 

29th Mag 1SS2. 

Head tlie following letter : — 

From Surcjeon-Genonil W. R. ConNisn. f.r.c.s., c.i.e., Sursreon.Geiicral witli the GovornniPiit of Madras, to tlip 
Chief Secretary to tlie Government of Madras,— No. 0—37, dated Ootacamund, the 2oth April 1S82. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of Proceedings of Government, No. 7G. Marine Department, of 30tli March 
1882, I have the honour to report that beyond the general backwardness of the Muhammadan community in 
availing themselves of the educational advantages offered by the State, I am aware of no serious impediments in 
the way of their adopting the profession of medicine. 

2. Admission to the second (h'partinents of the Medical College is open to those who have niatrieulated in 
the Madras Univei*sity, and as there are always more candidates than vacancies for the grade of Civil Apothe- 
caries, the practice has hitherto been to submit the candidates to a special test in English. Under this system, 
there can be no doiint iliat East Indian candidates for the grade of Civil Apothecary have had a decided advan* 
tage over Hindu or Muhammadan candidates. I have already, in letter No. O -27 of the 22nd instant, given 
reasons why, in my opinion, some limit should be placed on the admission of East Indians to the grade of Civil 
Apothecary. 

3. As a special encouragement to Muhammadans to study medicine, I think it would be advisable to reserve 
a few appointments of the ^lodical Apprentice grade, with stipends attached to those matriculated candidates wht) 
may apply. 

4. The Hospital Assistant grade is open to Muhammadans as well as other elasscs, but no large portion of 
this (dass join it. I beg to apiumd a memorandum sh(»wing the number of Muhammadans in the Subordinate 
Medical Service. The examinations for adniissiuii are, by order of Government, compotitivo, without distinction 
of class or creed, and, while the present rules remain in force, Muhammadan candidates cannot compete succesa 
fully with Hindus and East Indians. 

5. As a rul(‘, Muhammadans make very good subordir.ates in the Medical Department, and some have been 
men of marked al)ility. If Government a])})rove, T would reserve a certain proportion of stipendiarv pn])il vaean- 
ries in each year for Muhammadan cMiididates of the Civil A])othccary and Hospital As.sistant grad'^s, on eondi- 
th>n of their passing the (jna/tft/ing, as distinguished from the compt iti tve c.vamiiiations hitlnuto giving eluidl to 
admission to the department. 1 believe this would be good policy, having regard to the need of Mulnonmadan 
medical officers in the public service, and the backwardness of that branch of the community in general 
education. 


Memorandum showing the numher of Muhammadans in the Subordinate Medical Service. 
Native Surgeon • . . . . 


Apothecary 
Hospital AB.sistants 
Collegiate Students 
Pre- Collegiate 


Military . 

( l\Ii!itary . 
i Civil 
C ^lilitary . 
'(Civil 
(■ .Alilitary 
' ( Civil 


. 1 
. I 
. 1 
. 17 
. 15 

. i 
. 1 
. 1 


Number (»f competitions lor Apolhecarj" at the 4ast examination was 102, 
of which M Ilham 111 adaus were . . . . . . , 1 

Nnnihcr of coiri]>olitions for l!os]dial As.sistants w.is 132, of which 
'tluhaiiimadaiis were ......... 5 


No. 1302, dated the 28th April 1882. 

Endo^.^ed by the Government of Madras. 

Referred to the Director of Public Tiistrnctioii for his remarks, with reference to paragraph 2 of G. 0., 30th 
March 1882, No. 7(1, Marine. 

•Road the following letter : — 

From H. B. GiiJGG, Esq., M. A., Director of Public Tnstnietion, Madras, to tlie Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment ot Madras, — No. 2359, dated ihe 25tli April 18S2. 

With reference to G. 0., MHiiiie Department, No. 70, of the 30tli March 18S2, I have the honour to submit 
a letter from the I'rincipal, Medical College, on the subject of employing Muhammadans as medical men on hoard 
pilgrim vessels, and to slate that there are no special ditficnltic.s in the way of Muhammadans pursuing the .study 
of medicine, excepting the general backwardness of their race in regard to higher education, for .stndonU cannot 
enter upon a course of study for medical degrees who have not in the case of the superior degree p.i..sed the 

•33 A 
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F.A., or in that of the inferior degree the Matriculation examination. At present, therefore, the number of 
students who could enter on such a course is extremely limited. During 1880-81 the number of Muhammadans 
in Colleges was only 20 against 1,499 Hindus, 120 Native Christians, and 73 Europeans and Eurasians ; whilst 
in the High School classes, the numbers were respectively 98, 3,720, 310, and 171. Dr. Keess thinks that the 
employment of Muhammadans in pilgrim ships will tend to make the profession popular. This may be so, but 
1 am inclined to tbink that the surest remedy is the advance of higher education among this race and the con- 
sequent increased demand for superior remunerative employment. 


From Surgeon-Major J. Keess, m.d., Acting Principal, Medical College, to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madras, — No. 28, dated Madras, the 21st April 1SS2. 

With reference to G. 0., No. 70, dated 3()th March 1882, refeired to me with your No. 2071, dated 14th 
instant, I have the honour to state that there are no special difficulties in the way of Muhammadans pursuing 
the study of medicine, with a view cither to qualify for the public service or as private practitioners. 

2. At present there are thirtj'-six Muhammadans in the Medical Service of this Presidency; one is an 
Honorary Surgeon, one is an Apothecary, thirty-one are Hospital Assistants, and three are medical students 
undergoing instruction at the Medical College (two for the Apothecary grade and one for the Hospital Assistant 
class). 

3. I am of opinion that the members of the Hospital Assistant class are well lilted to undertake the charge 
of pilgrim and native passenger vessels. In the Hospital Assistant class of the subordinate service, there are 
always certain number of Muhammadans, and these, I think, can he made available for the medical charge of 
passengers in pilgrim vessels. 

4. The pupils of the College, intended for the Hospital Assistant class, receive now a three years’ course cf 
training, and, at the conclusion of the period, are examined by a Board of medical ollieers. Sucli of the pupils 
who are rejmrtcd qualified are promoted to the grade of Hospital Assistant. Many of these ari‘ appointed to the 
charge of dispensaries at small stations. Here they are practically in indepcMidenl medical charge, treating 
ordinary medical and surgical diseases, in most cases, with fair success. 

6. The Hospital Assistants of the Muhammadan class who have had about one or two years’ experience at 
large public hospitals or dispensaries will prove, I have no doubt, effieituit men lor tin* eluirge of pilgrim vessels 

6. The ahseiH'e of sufficient inducements to c|Uiilify for the L. M. S. degree of the Univcr.sity will, perhaps, 
account for the fact that Muhammadans, as a r»ile, do not enter on the study of medicim*. When it becomes 
generally known that medical graduates from this class are recjuired to take medical eharge of ships carrying 
pilgrims to and from Jeddah, I have no doubt that in time the supply of Mnhamniadau doctors will he 
equal to the demand. Until then, this duty might he safely entrusted to the class indicated in paragraphs 2 
aud 4. 

Reid tlie following’ letter : — 

From H. B. Geigg, Esq., m.a.. Director of Public Instruction, Madras, to the Diief Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Madras, — No. 2718, dated Madras, the lOth May IS‘^2. 

In returning the Surg^on-Generars letter referred to me under endorsement, dated 2?<tli April 1S82, N(». 
1392, I have the honour to forward copy of a letter from the Principal, Medical Go!h*ge. in which he expresses 
concuiTCUce with the opinion of the 'urgeon-General that a proportion of v.icaiicieh .^lunild he reserved each ye.n 
in the Civil Apothecar}’ and Hospital Assistant grades for Miih.iiiimad.iiis ; ami to remark th.ir such ;i eoneession 
seems to me to he in accordance with the action taken by Government in regard to .Muhammadans, and tiiat it 
may very properly be tried for a short term of, sa}’, three or four years 1 think tlie term of the concession 
should he limited, otherwise concessions are apt to have a somewhat demorall/.irig eflect. Muhamiiiadans we'l 
taught from childhood have, exjieriencc goes to show, no diificulty in holding tli dr own with otluu* races in 
iu public examinations. Further, to introduce a healtliy rivalry, I would, inste-ij of simply selecting from 
among young men who have passed ffiialififing examination, allot a certain numlier of a]q)ointments to he com- 
pi'tcd for among Muhammadans, fixing a qualiiying minimum of mailcsonly. I have quite reee/itly, with ad- 
vantage, selected a Muhammadan clerk for my office from among several candidates by a short competitive exa- 
mination in reading, writing, and spelling. 


From Surgeon-Major J. Keess. m.d.. Acting Principal, Medical College, to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, — No. 57, dated Madras, the fitli May 1882. 

With reference to your endorsement. No. 2529, dated 2iid May 18S2, I have the Ik nonr to ftate that the 
]»roposal of the Surgeon-General to reserve in each year a proportion of vacancies, with stipends attached, for 
Muhammadan candidates for appointments of Civil Apothecaries and ilospital Assistants, seems to me a very good 
one, and I fully concur with that officer in the opinion that, looking to the great need that is now f(dt for Mu- 
hammadan medical men, and the backward state of the community generally, it is very desirable to hold out 
an incentive of this kind. My own observation accords with that of the Surgeon-General to the ciiect tliut 
Muhammadans, as a rule, make good medical men. 


Order thereon hy the Government of l^iadras. 

As the Governmeut believe that in the case of Mnhainmadans it ia desirable to afford ex- 
ceptional temporary advantages, they resolve to sanction the proposal to reserve for that class 
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o£ the community a certain nurnlier of a p] ‘ointments in the Medieval Apprentice parade, willi 
u limitatiou^ as suggested by the Director of Public In>truction, of live icars. 


S. D., No. 2147, of 15th July 1882. 

Letter from Mr. G. F. Shoppanl, Commissioner, 
N. D., No. 1714, (luted 17tli Mas 1882. 

Letter from Mr. F. P. Rohorison, Commissioner, 
C. D., No. II. -3939, dated 19tli August 1882. 

Letter from Mr. H. N. 11. Kr^kiiie, Commissioner 
in Sind, No. 1379, dated 2iid Aupfust 1882. 

Letter from Mr. II. Ilird\vo«»d, Judicial Com- 
missioner ill Sind, No. 1449, dated 28th Jul> 1882. 

Letter from Mr. K. M. Cliatfiidd, Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay, No. 741, dated 11th May 1882. 

Tlie Minutes oi the Honourable Judges Melvill 
and Bay ley. 

Statistical Statement. 


From the Honourable C. Gonne, Chief Secretary to the Governmont of Boinhsiy, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department,— No. 1758, dated Bombay Castle, the (>th October 1882. 

I AM directed to reply to your lt‘lti*r No. 4 — 1S2, of the Stb ^Marcli last, wbirdi conveys 
the request of the Government of India for a full and careful ro])ort on Iho allei:o,tions 
and prayers contained in a memorial from the National j^lahomcdaii Asso(,*iaHon at Calcutta, and 
for the views of the Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court on the llHli, 22nd and 2(ith 
paragraphs of the memorial, so far as these paragra])lis apply to the system in force in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

2. For a detailed treatment of the matters referred to, I am directed to invite the pevu=jil 

Letter from Mr. A. T. Crawford, Commissioner, ^'1 Government of India of ll)e rciK.l ts and 

minutes of officers consulted, as s])eci{ieJ in thci 
margin. 

3. The Governor in Council himself will fiisl 
ob.serve that the memorial appears mainly to \ni 
illustrated hy the circumstances of Hcngal and the 
North-Western Provinces, and contains no refer- 
ence to Bombay, excej>t in its 2(>th jiaragraph, in 
which it is remarked that no Mussulman has yet, 
been appointed to the Beticli of the Borni'ay High 
Court, on which point I am to observe that sincii 
the establishment of the High Court there has been as yet opportunity mdy for the a[)point- 
ment of two native gentlemen as acting Judges. It may be here noticed that of tlie four 
native members nominated to the Covenauted Civil Service by Government, two are Hindus, 
one is a Parsi, and one is a Mussulman. 

4. On the subject generally of the needs and claims of the IVrabomedaii community, tliere 

does not a]q)ear to have been any concerted action between the National Association al CaUaitta 
and the hjading Mahonuxlaiis of Bombay, and it may be doulted wliethcr the latter would 
endorse the pleas of self-helple.ssness, which are contained in the present memorial, e.^^peeially in 
the matter of eommei-cial enterprise referred to in the 17th paragraph. , 

5. At the same time, it is clear from the statistical statement, whiclr will be found among 
the appendi(je.s, that in this Presidency (excepting Sind), as elsewhere, an unduly small jiropor- 
tion of Mahunu’dans are employed in the public servicio. Not a singl‘d Mussulman is to bo 

^ , 1 AT 141 iw ' • • found among the Sidiordinate Judg< s, even in 

♦ One as first, grnde Msimlatibir, Ibitnagin, . i • i i> 

pvt'seiit Afiinp I)i'i)ut> (\'lhct(ii of llatnauin, and oHiu, and 111 the RevtMiuc De])arlment oiit.-ide 
iho other :is Mainliitdar ol JSwadsi iii the Kbaudf.«»li tW-Q* Mu.SSulmailS Olllv Jlie omidiwed Oil 

( 'iillt^ptorato * ( v' 

salaries over BlOO per mensem. Tin* reason for 
this is not to be found in ony disinclination to Mah«»medans on the pari of Englij-h be>t(>wei ^ 
of patronage, who, on the eoutrarv, are believed to regard ^Mahomedans with very friendly 
feelings. Nor is it to be found, as sugge.sted in the ISth paragrapli of the meiiKuial, in the 
overpowering influence of Hindu advisers and snbordiiiate.‘i, lor (he Government and all i\> 
higher officers are well a\vare of the administrative advantage of associating men of different, 
races in every dejiartment of public* business. But the rea.soii is to be found in the eirciim- 
stance that entrance into the public service is d<‘termined, as far as possible, by educational tests 
whereby public* emoluments are treated as public property, and the puhlit; is scM-vcd by tin* 
fittest persons. I'nfortunatcdy the Mahomedan mind, useful as it has been to the ediK'atioii of 
tiie world, has been slow in India to ada])t itself to the system of public instruclion wliieh has 
been established under British rub*. But there is nothing peculiar in this syst m which is 
common to civilised Eiiropi', and the importance given to the English language, and the 
knowledge of wdiicli that language is the key can tend only to oqii.ili.se tlie chances of' the 
various races which inhabit tlie Indian Empire. There is no reason to believe that the 
Mahomedans will persist in holding aloof from this system, and it would be to their lasting 
jirejudiee if they were encouraged to do so, as by rules permitting tliein to enter the public 
. service on easier terms than their Hindu and Parsi fellow subjects. 

6. It should be added here that the incapacity of Mussulmans generally to qualify 
themselves for the public service cannot be wdiolly explained by any dislike on their part to the 
British system of public instruction. Mussulman rulers themselves, botii jiast and presriit. 
have found themselves obliged to appoint Hindus and Parsis to some of the ino.«st imp.ulant 
offices in their administration. 

7. The prayer, however, in paragraph 24 of the memorial, that the Commission now- 
engaged in enquiry into the whole system of public instruction in India, may be especially 
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strengthened for the purpose of enabling the education of Mahomedans to be adequately 
considered^ will doubtless receive due attention from the Government of India; but it may be 
noted here that in Bombay the anxiety of tlie Government to induce the Mussulman community 
to educate itself and to qualify its members for the public service, has been shown in the special 
aid given to Mahomedan education in supersession of the general rules in the shape of an 
annual grant of Rfi^OUO to the Aiijuman-i-lslam, while the Municipality of Bombay has added 
an annual grant of for prinuiry schools under the management of the same Society. 

As regards tlie Land Revenue line, it may be noticed that the number of Mussulmans 
holding appoliitraeiits in higlu'r grades above the rank of peons in that branch of the service is 
extremely limited. There are at present but two Mahomedan Mamlatdars in this Presidency, 
excluding Sind. Of these, one is acting, as a temporary arrangement, as Daftardarat Batnagiri 
Under the rules now in force an officer can be appointed to be a Mamlatdar as soon as he has 
passed the prescribed departmental examinations, but no Mussulman candidates have as yet 
appeared at these examinations, and there are consequently no Mussulman officers in the lower 
grades of the service eligible for promotion to Mamlats. 

h. In the 21st paragrapli of the memorial it is stated that till lately the Mussulmans have 
felt an aversion to University education, and in the 22nd paragraph it is cornjdained that a 
University degree is the sole test of qualification for appointment to a Subordinate Judgeship, 
although equal kuowleilge may have been gained by men who hav(‘ not cared to join a 
University. This complaint, however, does not apply to this Presidency in which qualification 
may be obtained either by a University degree, or by passing an examination conducted under 
the direction of the Higli Court. The system in fact for which the memorialists pray is already 
in force in this Presidency, 

9. The question of associating officers learned in the Mahomedan law wiili the Judges in 
our various Courts when engaged in the adjudication of cases between Mahojuedaus has been 
ably and exhaustively dealt with in the Minutes of the Honourable J uJges Melvill and Bayley. 
It has uo application to the circumstauc'^s of Mahomedans in this Presidency. 


From AETnUB Ceawfoep, Esq., Commissioner, Southern Division, to the Chief Secretary to the Govonnuent of 
Bombay, — No. 21 17, dated Pooua, the loth July 18S2. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of Government Resolution No. -127, dated 25th March last, 
I have the honour to submit a return of the Mahomedans em[)l(»y»Hl in tln^ llcvcnu*j and Police 
Uepartraents under my control in this Division, from which it will be seen that there are 51 
servants in the superior and 1,S0U in the inferior grades of the service. 

2. I never lose an opportunity myself of putting a Mahomedan into the liighor grades of 
the Government service, and of pushing him on afterwards; but the diniciilly is to find Malio- 
medans sufficiently well educated or otherwise qualified. 

3. The stringent rules regarding the scleclion of Mamlatdars, for instance, have the effect 
practically of keeping IMaliomedans out of the Revenue line altogether. 

4. The simple truth is that our f)ui»lic educational system is uiisiiltcd to Mahomedans, and 
therefore unpopular among tliein, and that good private tuition is very difficult to obtain. 


From G. F. SnErrAED, Esq., Coiniuissioiipr, Northern Division, to the Chief Secrelnry to the Govorninent of 
Boinhay, Educational Department, —No. 1711, dated Poona, the 17lh May 1SS2. 

With reference to paragrajdi 3 of Government Resolution No. 427, dated 25th March 
^ last, I have the honour to forward a statistical return of the 

Officers -81, mtn l,31o. Mahomcdaiis employed in the public offices in the several 

districts of the Northern Division. Besides those entered in the above return, there are 1,599 
oflicers and men employed in tlie Police in this division. 

2. The number of Mahomedans employed in the public offices of tliis division is very 
limited, but this is not attributable to any unwillingness on the part of licads of offices to accept 
service from such. On the contrary, such oflicers are usually most willing to employ Maho- 
inedaus // qimlifiefl. But the real fact is tliat very few do qualify, and the rules regulating ad- 
mission to the ]mhlic service arc so strict that no concessions arc possible. It would be 
invidious to create caste distinctions by lowering the standard f<'r Mahomedans. 

3. The number of Urdu sclioohs has of late been considerably increased, and foes are 
liberally remitted when boys arc* too poor to pay these. It is hoped that the results of such 
education may be apparent before very long, and meanwhile, I may assure Ooveriimont that 
there is every disposition on my part, and on that of the officers of this division, to allow quali- 
fied Mahomedans a fair share in appointments to the public service. 
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From E. P. Robehtson, Esq., Commissiooer, Central DiTision, to the Cliief Secretary to the GovermQent of 
Bombay, Educational Department,— No. 3939R., dated Poona, Iho lyth Auj^ust 1882. 


With reference to paragraph 3 of Government llesoliitioii No. 427, dated 25th March 


Mahomedan employes, 

Poona District Police Superintendent’s memomndum. No. 745, 
dated 6th Mny 1882, ami tin* JU•(!Oln]mn,^ inpf Htntenient. 

Satara District Polieo Superintendent’s letter. No. 483, dated 
13th May 1882, and the neeoinpanyiiif; statement. 

Nasik District Police Su])crintc*ndeiit’s memorandum, No. 797, 
dated 23r(l May 1882, and the aceom])aiiyin^ statement. 

Kliandesh District PolIi*e Superintendent’s memoraiiduin, No. 
766, dated 3ist M.'iy 1882, and the accompiinyiiif' tlireo statements. 

Ahinednnpir District Police SiiporintendcMit’a letter. No. 604, 
dated 13th June 1882, and the accompanying statement. 

SLohipur District Police Superintendent’s No. 676, dated 29th 
June 1882, and the aceompanyinp statement. 

Nusik Collector's letter, No 3202, dated 24th June 1882, and the 
accompanying stat rment. 

Poona Colleetoj's (‘iidorsement, No. 4033. dated 26th Juno 1882. 

Satara Collector’s clldo^^emcllt, No. 4065, dated 8tli July 1882. 

Ahmeduajrar (, Collector's letter. No. 5566, dated 13th July 1882, 
and accompanying statements. 

Khandebh C»)llcctor’s endorsement, No. 3915, dated 19th July 
1882. 

Shohipur Collector’s letter, No. 3280, dated 20th July 1882, 
and accom])anyiii^ htatement. 


18S2, I have tlie honour to siihmit, in 
original, the statements as per margin^ 
received from the District Superinten- 
dents of Police and Colleetois, Central 
Division, containing the names of the 
Mahomedans employed in the l^olice and 
Revenne Departments in their respec- 
tive districts. 

2. I also submit, in original, letters 
Nos. 3130 and 3324, dated respectively 
t^lst ultimo and 10th in.staut, from the 
Conservator of Forests, Nortliern Divi- 
sion, transmitcing statements showing 
the names of the Mahomedans employed 
in his Department in the districts com- 
prising my division. 

3. 1 further boii to transmit herewith a 


statement of Midinmedans employed in tlic Revenue and Alienation Branches of my own office. 

4. Tliere arc only three Mahomedans employed in my own office. 

5. From the table A, noted below, it will be seen that there are 1,930 Mahomedans employ- 
ed in the Police. Of these, 57 are employed ou salaries of E>30 andupw^arJs, as shown in the 
statement B : — 

TABLE A. 


Police. 


Poona . 
Safjini . 
Nasik . 
Nsi^ar . 
Sliolaj)! r 
Kliaiidcbl) 


241 

253 

143 

185 

240 

668 


Total . 1,930 


STATEMENT B. 
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150 

125 

80 

65 

50 

35 

30 




6. There are 4S1 Mahomedans employed in the Revenue Departm3nt as per table C, 
and of this number, two are employed on salaries of R30 and upwards, as per fable D 
below 

TABLE C. 

Revenue Defabtment. 


Nasik . 
Poona . 
Satara . 
Nag.ir . 
Khandebh 
Sholapur 


111 

53 

48 

61 

151 

67 


Toial . 481 


1 on 
1 on 


TABLE D. 

Revenue Department. 

Khandesh only. . R 

175 

80 



201 


7. There arc 261 Miihometlans employed in the Forest Department as per Table E. Of 
three are employed on salaries of fi60 and upwards, as shown in Table P : — 

TAIiLE E. 

Foeest Department. 


Xasik . 





e *2 

Khatideab 





. 144 

N n«?ar . 





14 

Satiiia . 





3:3 

Sholupur 





. IG 
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TABLE F. 






Forest DKPiBTMKNT. 



B 

1 on . 

. 

• > . . • 

. 

• 

. 150 

1 on 




. 

. 

. 80 

1 on 

. 

• 

. 

• 

40 


b. The number of Mahomedans employed in inferior grades is, it will be seen, large, 
and can bear just comparison with that of other classes. But, on the other hand, the number 
employed on salaries of ftl30 and upwards is but small. This is due not to any unwillingness 
on the part of officers to employ Mahomedans, but to the fact that, as a body Mahomedans, are 
not educated, and too often when they are educated they have only learnt tlie Hindustani or 
Persian lantjuages wliich cannot by any possible chance fit them for employment in a Presi- 
dency where Marathi, Giijcrathi, and Caiiarese are the chief languages spoken, and thelan- 
gnag(‘sin which all vernacular official work is conducted. 

t). In my ‘opinion it is to be deeply regretted that encouragement is given to the establish- 
ment of so many Hindustani schools. If such schools are established, the qualification to enter 
them should be a previous knowledge of the vernacular of the district. 


From II. N. B. Erskine, Esq., Commissioner in Sind, to Hia Excellency the Governor in Council, Bombay, — 
l^'o. 1:3711, dated Karachi, the 2nd August 1882. 

I HAVE the houour to submit the information called fgr by Your Excellency on the subject 
o{ tlie number of Mahomedans who are employed in Sind in the offices under my control. 

2. Being under the impression that a separate referance had been made to the Judicial 
Commissioner, 1 did not at first call for details regarding the judicial branch of the public 
service from him, and consequently the figures I now give do not include this dei>artment, re- 
garding which a supplementary return will be forwarded when ready. 

3. The statements I now submit sliow conclusively, so far as Sind is concerned, that 
Mahomedans have no grounds for complaiuing that they do not get a fair sliare of valuable 
appointments, or for asserting that they are shut out from the public service. Some branches 
of tlie service seem more popular with them than others, but in all they are well represented, 
excej)t in the judicial, and at prqjfent no Mahomcdaii is a Subordinate Judge. 

d. In what may lie called-thc General Department, including Revenue, the most valuable 
appointments are those of (1) Deputy Collector, (23 Daflardars, (3) Miikhtyarkars; of thesc,jn 
the ease of the first, 35 per cent, are held by Mahomedans, in the case of the second, 25 per 
cent., and in the case of the third, 53 per cent. 

5. If w^e turn to the Police Establishments, it appears that out of 10 Inspectors, 14 are 
Mahomedans, or 87 per cent. While all the Sub- Inspectors (these are only three) are Maho- 
medans, and the same predominance of Mahomedans is observable in the lower grades of the 
force. • 

0. In the Registration Department, Mahomedans are also well represented. Out of 31 
special Snb-Registrars 26 belong to this creed, while of ex-officio Sub-Registrars, 2 out of 
21 are of the same religion. 

7. In the Salt Department again, none of the Superintendents are Mahomedans, but 50 
per cent, of the Assistant Superintendents are, also 50 per cent, of the Inspectors, and 75 per 
cent, of the Sub-Ins])ectors. 

8. So ill the Educational Department; out of three appointments of Deputy Educational 
Inspector.^, one is ludd by a Mahomedan, the appointment of Sindhi Translator to the Depart- 
ment is held by a gentleman of the same persuasion, while of the higher class of schoolmasters 
— under which term 1 include all drawing salaries of over R30 j>er mensem — 56 per cent, are 
Mabomcdiins. 

9. It is needless’ to pursue this method of treatment furtlier. What I have stated above 
sufficiently proves that in Sind the Mahomedans have reUmed a share — and a very large share— 
of all the better cla-sses of a]q)oiutmeuts. 
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10. T nppend t.wn statemenfs pliowing* details of all appointments. In tliese I liav« not 
incduded the Telegraph, Postal, and Medical Departments nor the Indus Valley State Railway, 
as these Departments are not under my control in anv way. 

11. 1 find that the opinion of officers servii^jr in Siml is that Muliomedans are enc<»ura<jed 
iti every way to enter the public service. Nor is tliis any new thing; for in 1865 the 
Commissioner drew the attention of Collectors and others to the subject, and called for annual 
returns to sliow the miml»er of Mahomedans and Hindus taken into Government employ, the 
ol)ject being to chock an undue influx of Hindus. Ihc only bar to the extended empl oyment 
of Mahomedans in the public service has been, to quote the words of the Collector of Hyder- 
abad, the difficulty of finding qualitied youths willing to serve." 

12. The Collector of Shikarpur makes the following observations on the employment of 
Mahomedans ; — 

“ I can’t TiiyMelf see that the MuBsalmans have any grievance in this province. The Government schools 
use a jwa^i-Mnssiilnian cliaracter. wiiich ought to give them the adviintuge in education. They hold most of the 
land and some of* the trade, wliich is chiefly with iMuHsahnan States adjacent. 

“ No officer has any prejudice against them, and a good many are inclined to favour them rather more than 
is for tlip benefit nf the service. 

“ With all this, one Extra As-^istant Collector and five Mukhtyarkars, out of 16, are the only Mussalman 
officers holding good positions in this enormous district, and in the neighbouring Mussalman State of Khairpur 
hardly any of the work of wliat passes for administraiion is confided to them. 

“ Ol’ the six officers mentioned, three are men ol to-day, all speaking English well, and likely to get on ; two 
are of foreign families formerly in the Tulpur service; the third is a man of his own making. 

“ T see 1)0 reason why they should not come to much higher promlfction. 

“ The other three are <ild ineii serving out their time. 

* When you get down to the subordinates, you find that the mass of them arc inferior munshis and peons 
In the last-named rank, Hindus are even rarer than Miissalmans in the higher ranks. 

** The truth is that the Hindu civilization is much older than that of Islam. The ancestors of our Hindu 
officials were engaged in trade or administration when those of even the Sa 3 ’ads were camel-drivers, and the in- 
digenous races con veiled to Islam were the rudest and most ignorant, sueh a* t>ur own Jats and Muhanas. 

“Theonlv Mus^alnians who invariabl^y do well in civil employ, those of Persian descent, are, like the 
Hindus, the descettdants of an aneient civilized nation. 

« The greater j)art of the Mussalmans of India are by race unfitted for the steady application which we 
require of all subordinates, and when the Mo^ul Emperors wanted that sort of work, they, like us, used Hindu 
officers, e. < 7 ., the land settlement under the Emperor Akb^r was done bv Raja TodaiTiial. 

** There seems to be a feeling amongst some officers that Mussalmans arc more active and manly, and more 
suited for out-of-door work than Hindus. Whence it is derived I don’t knoiv. Certainlj’ not from the hi.story 
of modern India, which was in a fair way to he divided between Sikhs and Maivithas, but for our interfert^ce, 
and certainly not from onr own experience, for even in the Forest Department, I have got better work done out- 
of-doors by Bmhmins than by any Mussalmans; and here, though the superiority is less marked, 1 have one or 
two Hindu Muklit^'arkars who can beat any of the Mussalmans, e.g., Ran Sahib Utamehand Satidas of Kambar 
is the best road-maker in the district, although one of the <ildest of my officers. 

“ I hope that (loverninent will not be induced by any false sentiments Uy introduce into the public service 
for the benefit of any raee or rtligiop any departure from the principle of the selection of the fittest. If it is 
done, both Government and the recipients of so ill-judged favours will surely rue it.” 

18. 1 likewise ap|)end two letters, one from the Judicial Commissioner, the second from 

the Educational Inspector for this Province, statiiii; their 

1 . No. 1449, dated 28th duly 1882, • 

from Judicial CmniiiiNsioner in Sind. mi x i* • i n • • i. x 1 xi 

2 . No. 1088 , dated 2 i 8 t July, 1882, 14. The Judicial Comruissioner has taken the sug-i^^estions 

fwm the Educational liif»pector in made by the Mahomedan memorialists each in turn, and has 

sliowii, 1 think, that their first g’rievance— that the way 
in which appointments are filled up excludes .Mahomedans —even if a real one in Northern India, 
does not extend to the Hoinhay Presideney. In this view I concur, and as Mr. Biichvood has 
► gone so fully into details, I need not rep<*at them here. 

15. With logard to the inemoriali.sts' second prayer — that some comprehensive scheme, 
similar to the one recently deviled for the Kur.-isian community, be framed for the education of 
Mahomedans. T also ag'ree with Mr. Bird wood that the Education Commi-ssion now sitting 
should be able to deal with the question, and that, if its composition is not well suited for this 
task, that it might bo made so b\ tlie addition of some Mahomedan gentlemen to its numbers. 

16. The third prayer relates to tlie appointment of extra Mahomedan Judges in the 
interior to expound Mahoim dan law. So far as the Bombay Presideney is concerned this, in 
my opinion, is quite unnecessary. 

17. The I'ircumstances of Bombay Presidency and its hi.story is so totally different from 
•those “ of the Eastern Provinces of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi," to which the memorialists 
refer, that no comparison can be made between them, and the memorialist^^ remarks are for 
this reason quite inappropriate as applied to Western India generally, while as regards Sind its 
position is altogether exceptional. 

18. In Western India generally the British succeeded Hindu rulers, not Mahomedan, .and 
certainly the Mahomedan chances of employment now arc better than they were in the days of 
Hindu dynasties. Sind, of eour-^e, was an exception ; the dynasty that was overthrown was 

34 
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Mahomedaiij but it was foreig^n, and was supported entirely by foreign chiefs, to whom large 
grants of laud were made to enable them to keep up troops. Even, however, under these 
rulers a very large part of tlie State business was in the hands of Hindu Amils, who (as in the 
case of the petty Khairpur State to this day) performed almost all the clerical duties in the 
time of the Mirs. As a rule, however, in Sind the Hindu population received but scant justice 
or consideration from their Mahomedan conquerors. So far, then, as this Province is concerned, 
no change in the existing state of thin<;s is desirable ; the Mahomedans arc in a majority, and 
have every facility for advancement offered to them if they choose to avail themselves of it. 

From H. Bibdwood, Esq., Judicial Commissioner in Sind, to the Commissioner in Sind, — ^No. 1449, dated 

Karachi, the 2Kth July 1882. 

I AM unable, without referring first to the District Judges, to send the return called for in 
paragraph 1 of your letter No. 1312 of the 21st instant. I have asked the Judges, however, 
to furnish the required information, as to the number of Mahomedans employed in the Judicial 
De])artment, at their earliest convenience, and will send the return without delay on the receipt 
of such information. In the meantime, in compliance with paragraphs 2 and 3 of your letter, 

1 have the honour to submit my opinions on the memorial which accompanied it. 

2. The memorial contains three praj^ers or suggestions : — 

(1) That the balance of State patronage should be restored between Hindus and Maho- 

medans. 

(2) That some comprehensive scheme, similar to the one recently devised for the Eura- 

sian community, be framed for the education of Mahomedans. 

(3) That a number of Mahomedau J udges qualified to expound the Mahomedan law be 

appointed in the mofussil, to sit as Assessor Judges in the trial of Mahomedan 

cases. 

3. To give effect to the first prayer, it is suggested that, in the dispensation of State patron- 
age, no regard should be paid to mere University degrees, but that the qualiiications of candi- 
dates should he tested by an independent standard. This suggestion is made because University 
education did not take root among the Mahomedans until very recently, while there are 
many Mahomedans who, without having graduated at the Calcutta University, possess as 
thorough an acquaintance with the English lauguage as {any ordinary B. A., and also because 
“ stamina and force of character are as necessary in the lower as in the higher walks of life, and 
these qualities can scarcely be tested by Univereity examinations.’^ 

4. It is obvious that there arc some qualities, most desirable in a public officer, which 
cannot be tested by any public examination. The objection taken by the memorialists to Uni- 
versity examinations has been taken over and over again to the system of open competitiou as 
applied to the selection of candidates for the Indian Civil Service. But it does not seem as yet 
to have been jx^ssible to devise any other scheme of selection, which sliall be as fair to all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, so also a University examination may 'not be a perfect or complete 
test of a young man^s fitness to enter the public service. But if the test is not applied unfairly 
to any class of the eonimuiiity, it ought not to be superseded till some bettijr te<t is provided. 

5. From paragraph 22 of the memorial it would appear that in the Bengal Presidency can- 
didates for the subordinate judicinl service must be Bachelors of Arts of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. In the Bombay Presidency (with the exception of Sind) no person can be appointed a 
Subordinate Judge unless he is a sii})ject of the Queen, wdio has practised five years as 
an Advocate of a High C nirt in India, or as a Vakil of the Bombay High Court, or has 
])assed an examination prescribed by such High Court, or is a Bachelor of Laws of 
the University of Bombay (see section 22 of Act XIV of ]8(V.‘). The rules prescribed • 
by the High Court arc published at pages 110 to 14-3 of the last edition of the High Courtis 
(circulars. They require, among other things, that a candidate shall have p;issed the matricu- 
lation examination of the Bombay University, and that he shall speak, read and write with 
ea‘!e and correctness one of the vernaqnlar languages which are used in the District Courts 
These rules furnish an independent standard (apparently of the kind desired by the memorial- 
ists), a standard independent of an University degree for judging the qualifications of candi- 
dates for Subordinate Judgeships. There is nothing in the rules urifair to Maliomedans ascom- 
}»iired with Hindus. Hindu law and Mahomedan law are both subjects in which candidates are 
examined, the two subjects being included in one paper. TIjc rule requiring candidates to be 
matriculated students is reasonable and proj)er; and the rule regarding the vernacular languages 
is obviously necessary, and yet in the li^t of Subordinate Judges, published at pages 152 to 156 
of the last Quarterly Civil List, there is not the name of a single Mahomedan gentleman. 

6. The list contains the names of 1 09 Subordinate Judges, of whom 2 1 were appointed before 
Act XIV of ISh9 became law\ Of these 21 Suh(M'dinate Judges, 19 were Hindus and two Euro- 
peans. Of th{)se who have been appointed since the 19th March lcS69, two are Europeans (Portu- 
guese), six are Parsis, and are Hindus, and of these, one European, four Parsis, and 17 Hindus 
hold the degree of LL.B. Itappoars that a larger number of candidates for judicial employmen 
have qualified by passing the High Court examination than by taking the law degree, although 
a few years ago, the High Court examination was, I believe, considered a severer examination 
in law than the University examination. The existing tests, however severe, have not. 
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therefore, excluded Hindu?, Parsis or Europeans. I am not aware that there has been any 
difficulty inobtaining* the necessary sup])ly of qualified candidates for judicial appointments 
under the present rules, and it is much to be deplored that no Mahammadans have been able 
to satisfy tlieir requirements. 

7. Wliile asking for the institution of independent examinations similar apparently to 
those held bv the Bombay High Court, the memorialists seem to express approval of the 
principle that there should be no hard-and-fast rule regarding the qualifications necessary for 
entering the judicial service. In Sind there is no such rule, and yet, sijicc Subordinate 
Judgeships were established in Sind under Bombay Act XII of 1866, only one Muhammadan 
has obtained the appointment of such Judge, and he had held the appointment of Munsif 
before the Act came into force. The 12 Sub- Judges in the Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikarpur 
districts arc all Hindus. The Extra Assistant Collector in the Upper Sind Frontier District, 
who, since the recent creation of that district, has been appointed a Sub- Judge, is a Muham- 
madan. It is satisfactory to know that, at this moment, a Muhammadan gentleman is a can- 
didate for judicial employment, who has taken the degree of B. A. and attended the law 
classes in Bombay. 

8. It caiiiiot be supposed that any qualified candidates have been refused judicial office 
in Sind during the last 16 years simply on the grounds that they were Muhammadans The 
memorialists comjihiin, indeed, that the desire of Government to deal equitably with Muham- 
madans is not shared by all officers who have the dispensing of patronage. I do not know 
what grounds there are for any such complaint. My own impression is that most officers 
regard it as an evil that there should be so few Muhammadans in the public service, but it is an 
evil which can, in my oj>inion, be best remedied by the Muhammadans themselves. It is an 
evil, which is, hajipily, in tlie way of partially curing itself, for it is admitted that University 
education has now begun to take root among Muhammadans. It may be hoped that the 
wealthier members of the community will now, by establishing scholarships in the iiigh schools 
and universities, do wlmt is in their power to encourage the present generation of Muhammadan 
youths to take advantage of the plentiful opportunities of obtaining a good education which 
the Government has provided in all parts of India. The latest Bombay University Calendar 
in my possession is that for 1880-81. The table of contents shows a list of 35 endowments, 
but not one ajjparently made by a Muhammadan. 

9. It would, ill my opinion, be a step entirely in the wrong direction to relax in any ^ay 
the rules at present in force in this Presidency for the admission of candidates to tlie judicial 
service. Those rules have, I believe, worked admirably. It would, I think, be found to he 
the experience of every District Judge of any standing that under their operation the tone of 
the whole judicial service has been materially improved. The new men do not all hold Univer- 
sity degrees, but all must have matriculated, and the majority of them have probably spent 
some terms at one or other of the affiliated colleges. The present system is calculated to 
secure a body of educated gentlemen for the public service, among wliom there will always 
be a fair number who have enjoyed the benefit of a college course. The Sf>cial and general 
training which they have so received must have been of use, it must have helped to make 
them good citizens as well as good scholars. Enquiry will, I am satisfied, show that the 
present system has produced a class of able and lioncst and efficient Judges, and it would 
therefore be a grievous error to supersede any part of it, unless it were shown to work unfairly 
as against any class of the community. 

10. I have already said that is no unfairness in the rules made hv the High Court. 
As regards University education, it is stated in the memorial that its failure to take root 
among the Muhammadans was owing to some extent to the declared policy of Government/^ 
The allusion is apparently to the orders of Goveniinent referred to in the earlier part of para- 
graph 21 of the memorial, directing the heads of Departments and other State officials to pay 
due regard to the claims of Muhammadans. I may have misunderstood the meaning of the 
memorialists, but reading the statement as to the declared policy of Government wiih the 
context, I can only suppose that the memorialists are under the impression that the Muham- 
madan community were at one time led to believe that, in issuing the orders referred to. 
Government intended to dispense, in the case of Muhammadan candidates for public emjdoy- 
•ment, with any educational tests whicli were prescribed for other communities. Such could not 
of course have been the intention of Government, and it is to be regretted that any mistake 
(if there has been a mistake) on such a subject should have induced, to any appreciable extent, 
a neglect of Uuiver>ity education. 

11. To give effect to the second prayer contained in tlic memorial, the appointment of a 
Commission is suggested to examine the whole question of Mussulman education, and to 
devise a practical scheme. It is stated that the Muhammadan element is most inadccjiiately 
represented on the Education Commission lately appfiinted. If such be the case, tli<‘ better 
plan would, I think, be to strengthen that Commission where it may be weak, and to refer to 

31 A 
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it for special enquiry the important question raised by the memorialists as to the necessity of 
preserving* and utilizings the existing Mussulman endowments for educational purposes. 

12. With reference to the third prayer contained in tlie memorial^ 1 would remark that, 
under the present system, every effort is made, and not without a considerable measure of suc- 
cess, to secure as Judges of tl>e courts of first instance coinpetimt men who have undergone 
a certain amount of general educational training at school or college, and have acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of law to enable them to pass a very severe examination. Under this system 
also, as worked in this Presidency, the Appellate Judges are covenanted civil servants who 
have especially chosen the judicial branch of the service to serve in, presumably on the 
ground that they have some aptitude or liking for judicial work; and the work of the appel- 
late courts and of the Subordinate Judges is, moreover, constantly coming under the scrutiny 
of the High Court, the Judges of which are presumably fit for their work. There are no 
Muhammadan Judges on the Bench of the Bombay High Court; hut they are equally eligible 
with Hindus for elevation to it, and the High Court has the assistance of an able Bar. The 
appellate courts and the courts of first instance have also the assistance of a much better class 
of pleaders than was known in the Presidency a few years ago. I think that under the pre- 
sent system, even in cases between Muhammadans (who are not represented at all on the 
Bench), justice is more likely in this Presidency to be rightly administered, than under the 
former system, where the Judge consulted a Muhammadan law otiieer before deciding a case 
involving any question of Muiiaminadan law. 1 have no reason for supposing that the courts, 
as at present constituted, have shown an inability to deal fairly and intelligently with questions 
of Muhammadan law, and I do not, therefi^re, think that in this Pre-sidency at least there is 
any necessity for the appointment of Muhammadan Assessor Judges as suggested by the 
memorialists. 

13. 1 have the honor to return herewith the accompaniments to your letter of the 21st 
instant. 


From K. M. ChaTFTeld, Eaq., Director of Public Instruction, Poona, to the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
uient oi‘ Bombay, Educational Depart men t, — No. 741, dated Poona, the 11th May 1882. 


In reply to Government Resolution, Educational Department, No. 427 of the 25th of 

March, I have the honour to submit 
that the Mussulmaus never had the 
same political jmsition in Western 
India that they enjoyed in Hindustan, 
and that the language of the Mussul- 
mans in onr villages is not Urdu, but 
Marathi^* Gujarati, or Kanarese. 


Dr. BuIiUt’s remarks on pages 82 and 83 of appendix to 
report of ] 872-73. Mussiilinans of foreign extraction, or Mussul- 
miins wlio are dcftvended from high caste ancestors among the 
Hindus, supply us with Munshis and 8u<*li educated Mussulmans ns 
wc possesses, hut Mussulinans ticsceioled from low caste ancestors 
show the same iiidiffenmcc to education that the lower caste Hin- 
dus do, and the former class of Mussulmans is of course more rare 
in Provinces where the English rule succeeded Hindu kingdoms. 


2. It is also affirmed that some of the trading classes among the Mus<ulrnans have largely 
benefited by British rule, and of late years the Meinons in Bombay aiv said to have ousted 
the Parsis from the lucrative business which as guarantee brokers they held before the share 


mama. 

3. With regard to employment under Government, it is believed that the Mussulmaus 
have a fair sliare of appointments ill the Police as in the Native army, but that the mHnl»er 
employed in Civil Departments is very small. In the Educational Department, for instance, 
there are 1 10 gazetted appointments, hut the Mussulmans have hut eight, while Christians 
have 41, Hindus 53, and Parsis 8. Again, taking all appointments in the Department over 
S30 in value, the figures are — 


ChristiauB. Hindus. pHrsis. Mussulmans. Total. 

70 796 68 48 982 

and lastly, in my own office I have one Christian assi.stant, and eight Hindus ; hut I have not 
been able to obtain a Mussulman clerk, although for some years past 1 have been on the look 
out for one. I have tried several, hut those who are worth keeiiing soon obtain more profit- 
able or more congenial work. 

4 With regard to the measures which have been taken to promote the education of Mug- 
sulmans, 1 have the honour to report that special schools and classes are o])ened wherever the 

+ Giving larger prant. than u.ual persuaded to attend, and that in Sind 

for instruction in the vernacular, but Special*!" rules have been offered to the mosque schools. Gov- 
interfering with the emmeiit has also an Anglo-Hindnstani class at' Poona, and 
Munshis are employed in the Elpiiinstoue High School, and 
in the High Schools at Poona, Tanna, Ahmedimgur, Nasik, Karachi, Hyderabad and Shikar- 
pnr, and also in the ist grade Anglo- Vernacular school at Ahmednagar, and in the training 
colleges at Poona, Aliinedubud and Dharwar. Munshis have also been promised to sucii of the 
other Government English schools as can attract Mussulman hoys. Government has also 
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lately given an antiuiil grant of 116, OUO to be expended by the Anjuinan-i-IsIaiii on an Anglo- 
Hiiiduslani school in Bombay, and the Munici])ality of Bombay has added an annual grant of 
fi5,0U0 for primary schools under the management of the same Society; and lastly, for the 
encoumgcment of the Mussulmans in the mofussil. (Government has now appointed two Mus- 
• As Deputy Inspectors (pay H150 suhiian* graduates, whose sole duty is to ins])ei:l the sj)eeial 

to £250). schools maintained for their co-religionists. Should these 

otfieers succeed in raising the standard of leaching in these schools, and in increasing the de- 
mand for such schools, it is intended to appoint two more special Deputies, or one for each 
Educational Division of the Presidency, exeejit Sind, where special Di^puties are not required, 
as no language dilliculty exists, and as three out of five of the chief Native officers eimnected 
with primary education are Mussulmans. 

5. The steps taken to raise the educational position of the Mussulmans have had some 
t The latest returns nn* for 188' »-81, effect numerically, as the number of Mussulinans at schools 

when the number rose from 29,478 to connected with Government has been t increased, but 1 am un- 

able to report much improvement in quality. Mr. Hart 
Davis (Sind) in his report for lSsO-8l states the case clearly, when lie writes: — 


** The Mussulmans are still in a backward state and somewhat apathetic as regards general education. As 
a rule, they preter iiistnictimi iu the Koran, but in addition tt) this the elements of the vernacular of t'>e Pro- 
vince Hie taui;h( to tiieiri. In rural schools they leave the schools as soon as they tinisli their course of instruc- 
tion in the Koi an. It is dilficnit to rouse them to any desire for learning. Every boy cunui ands a certain 
value in the field, and his fattier does not appreciate the more remote advantages of schouliiig. I liope lor more 

favourable reports ns tiie measures latel}' taken by Government begin to 
be felt, but it is difficult to iielp those who do not cure to be helped. 
Even at Junagad in Kathiawar in High School inaiiitained hy the 
2^awab, tlie Head Master complains that there are only six Mussulmans 
against 216 Hindus.'* * 


t The Nawiih allowH n very lijrht foe to be 
leviLMl, nc , rita.:dnnls I — IM.s umi -s ,Si;iiid- 
ardfi IV, V, 1-j .'-t:ind:mlK VI, VIi,l 

rupee Kv<>ii wt'b iIhk low tu* in a kcIiouI 
mam rained by ihuii own Mutisuliiiuu cliivt, the 
lAubiiulniuua do not eouie m. 


Minutes recorded hy the Hnnhle Justice Batlev and Melvill on the memorial of the National Muham* 
madan AssucuUiun at Calcutta on the decadence of the Muhammadan community to amtUorate their 
condiliijn. 


Minute recorded hy the Ron'ble Mi\ Justice Melyill. 

With reference to the Ddth paragraph of the memorial, I would observe that in^this 
Bresidciicy the apjxiiiitmeiit of a Muhammadan Law Officer to advise the Courts upon questions 
of Muhainrnadnii law is quite unnecessary. Excluding Sind, where the population is chiefly 
Muhaiiiinadaii, the M uliamniadan portion uf the population in this Presidency is iusignificaiit, 
and it consists in a great measure of Khojas and Meinons, whose rules of inheritance are of 
Hindu origin. Tlie legislature is now engaged in framing an Act regulating succession 
among Khojas. In tlie mofussil, even those Muhammadans who are not Khojas or Memoiis, 
liave, in many respects, adopted Hindu usages and rules. F'or example, it is quite common to 
find Mussulman litigants speaking of themselves as an undivided family, and basing their con- 
tention on the issue whether or not there has been a partition between them. Thus pure ques- 
tions of Muhammadan law seldom ari&eeveii in Muhammadan cases, which form a very small 
percentage of the suits brought into Court in this Presidency. I doubt if two jiercent. of the 
cases decided on the Appellate Side of the High Court involve any question of Muhammadan 
law. 1 think that the Judges, with the asistance of the test books and the Hedaya, can decide 
the few questions which come beibre them, and do not require the aid of a Muhammadan Law 
Officer, whose appointment would be almost a sinecure. The same observation applies to 
paragraph 26 of the memorial, in which it is suggested that Muhammadan Assessor Judges 
should be appointed in the mofussil, and that a Muhammadan Judge should be nominated to the 
Bench of the Hip^h Court. Litigation between Muhammadans in this Presidency is on too small 
a scale to justify sucli a measure, even if it were otherwise desirable ; and though the Judges of 
the High Court would he most happy to welcome a Muhaminadau to the Bench, yet, ciuisidering 
that almost his entire business would be to administer justice to Hindus, they could not advo- 
cate the appointment of any person whose only, or chief, qualification was an acquaintance with 
Muhammadan law. 

Ill the 22nd paragraph of their memorial the memorialists complain of the numerical in- 
feriority of the Muhammadans in the subordinate judicial service. This is undoubtedly a fuct. 
The appoiutiiient of Subordinate Judge is only open to Bachelors of Law of the University, 
and to those who have pas^^ed the examination of a High Court Pleader. I suppose the number 
of Muhaiiiinadans who have presented themselves for tlie examination during the last 16 years 
might be counted on the lingers. There is not, I think, at the present moment a single Muham- 
madan Subordinate Judge, nor do I know of any Muhammadan who has passed the examination 
and is eligible for appointment. It seems impossible to help the iMuliammadaiisiu this matt 
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unless they will help themselves. When the examination was conducted in Marathi and.Guz- 
erathi, they were no doubt at a disadvantage in the competition with Hindus; but for some 
years the examination has been in English, and is therefore just as favourable to Muhammadans 
as to Hindus. The High Court would very gladly see Muhammadan pleaders practising before 
them, and Muhammadan Subordinate Judges appointed ; but the examination is the preliminary 
step in both cases, and it is therefore impossible to admit Muhammadans either to the mofussil 
Bar or to the Bench, unless they will educate themselves up to the necessary standard. 

M. MELVILL,— 2-4-82. 

I entirely concur in Mr. Justice MelvilPs Minute. 

C. SARGEANT. 

C. G. KEMBALL. 


And so do 1. 


R. H. PINHEY. 


Minute recorded hy the Hon hie Mr, Justice Batlet. 

I HAVE read and fully concur in the Minute of Mr. Justice Melvill, dated the 2nd instant. 

I propose to make the following remarks in addition thereto. 

2. In paragraph 19 the memorialists call Mis Excellency the Governor GeneraPs attention 
to what they describe asa serious grievance of the Muhammadans relating to judicial adinini. 
straiion.^^ 

They say: — 

“The frequent miscarriage of justice occasioned by the insufficient acquaintance generally possessed by 
English and Hindu Judges with the principles of Muhammadan law has given rise to a certain feeling of dissatis- 
faction and distrust among all classes of the Mussulman population in India. They allege, and not without 
reason, that, since the abuj^ition of the offices of Mofti and Kazi, officers especially authorised to interpret and ex- 
pound the Muhammadan law to European J udges, the Muhammadan law has practically ceased to be administered. 
Even where it is attempted to be applied and enforced, the attempt is always uncertain in its result. The major 
portion of the Muhammadan law regulating the domestic relations is not recognised by the courts of justice in 
India.” 

3. I have no means of knowing what right a body of persons styling themselves the 
' National Muhammadan Association,' whose head-quarters are apparently at Calcutta, have to 
profess to represent the Muhammadans in British India, who number upwards of 40 millions of 
persons, if, indeed, they have any right to do so at all ; nor do I know whether, having regard to 
the (bourse which in paragraph 26 of their memorial they recommend should he adopted in the 
High Court of Bombay, r/r., that a Muhammadan Judge should he appointed to assist the 
European and Hindu Judges in administering properly the Mussulman law," the memorialists 
have made that recommendation after communication with any Muhammadans in this city. 

4. 1 may here remark that Dr. Hunter in his woik on The Indian Empire " (edition of 
1882) , Appendix V , page 548, gives the total number of Muhammadans and persons of Muham- 
madan origin in the Bombay Presidency as 2,528,344. In the Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presidency for the year J8S0-81, Statistical Return, Appendix, Chapter 1, D (I), 
the total number of Muhammadans, including th se in Sind, is given as 2,64'S,439, of whom 
138,815 are set down for the town and island of Boml)ay (wliich, according to Ihe census of 
18S1, c*>ntain 753,000 pv'rsons), and of whom a very c nisiderahle number arc Khojas and Me- 
mous, raueh of whose law an-i usage is, as pointed out by Mr. Justice Melvill, like themselves, 
of Hindu origin. In the Statesman's Year Book for 1882," revised after official returns, and 
copies of which have just arrived in Bombay fr'm England, it is stated at page 6S9 that the 
Muhammadans in the Province of Bombay number 2,870, 150, giving probably the results of the 
census of ISSI. 

5. Tlie grave allegations of the memorialists in paragraph ID as to the frequent miscar- 
riage of justice occasioned by the insulfioicnt acquaintance generally ])osse*‘Sed by English and 
Hindu J udges with the principles of Muhammadan law, and that the Muhammadan law has prac- 
tically ceased to be administered, so far as such allegations may he tak<‘ti as applying to 
Miits brought and tried on the Original Side of the High Court of Bombay, are, in iny opinion, 
abso!utel> false and groundless. 

I Claim to he entitled to speak with some knowledge of the business of that side of the 
Court, and that of the late Supreme Court during the last year of its existence, as, from Janu- 
ary lS(;i lu May ISOD (during the three latter years of which period I held the office of Her 
Majest\'s Advocate General of this Presidency), I practised at the Bombay Bar, and from 
1869 to the jM’esent time 1 have been on the Bench of the High Court, and have sat regularly 
On the Original Side, 

6. 'Ihe number of suits involving Muhammadan law have been very few indeed, and the 
decisions in those that eomc before the late Supreme Court or the High Court on its Original 
Side, so far as I am aware, have never been questioned, or given the very slightest cause of 
complaint. 
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7* No cases probably interested the Muhammadan community of Bombay of the day more 
than two which are reported in Volume I of Bombay High Court Re})orts (2ud tldition). 
One was the welUknowu Kazi case, in which one main question was whether according to 
Muhammadan law the appointment of Kazi was, and always had been, vested in the Chief Exe- 
cutive Officer of the State, or whether such ajipointmeut rested with the Muhammadan commu- 
nity at large. 

The suit, which in form was an action on the case brought by the Kazi of Bombay 
against the defendant for having disturbed him in theexerciseof that <»ffice, was beard in the late 
Supreme Court, in 1S6I, by the then Chief Justice, the late Sir Matthew Sausse, and by Sir 
Joseph Arnold, and was conducted by Mr. Westropp (the late Chief Jusrice of Bombay) and 
Mr. "White (now a Judge of the High Court at Calcutta), for the plaintiff, and by Mr. Lewis 
(then Advocate General), for the defendant. 

I was in Court while the ease was being tried, and I have never heard hut one opinion 
as to the able judgments of Sir Matthew Sausse, one of the most careful and accurate Judges 
that ever sat in a Court in India, and of Sir Joseph Arnold, a Judge of very great ability, or 
as to the correctness of their decision, which was in favour of the plaintiff, and of the right of 
the Governor of Bombay to make such appointment. 

Sir Matthew Sausse, Chief Justice, in the course of his judgment said : — 

** In stating wliat is Muhammadan law, I rely princijially upon the ‘ Iledaya,’ a compilation dating from the 
12th century of the Christia?j era, and holding the liighest rank, I believe, as an exponent of that law ; but in 
the verj' full discussion which this naae received at the Bar, the works of Arabic jurists of great consideration 
among Muhamiuadans were also referred to in confirmation or extension of the doctrines laid down in the 
Hedaya ’ — ‘ Mnhuninicd Yits<iuh vs. Stiyad Ahmed,' 1 Bombay High Court Report (2iid Edition, 1870), 
Appendix, pages XVI 1 1 and XX.” 

8. The “ Hedaya,'' 1 need scarcely remark, was first translated by learned Natives into 
Persian and from Persian into English hy Mr. Hamilton, who printed the work in 4 volumes 
at Calcutta in 1701, and dedicated it to Warren Hastings, at whose suggestion the transla- 
tion had been made. 

9. The other case was brought in the High Court, on its Original Side, in 1863, and was 
decided in 1864 by Sir Matthew Sausse, Chief Justice, and by Sir Richard (then Mr. Justice) 
Couch, who was afterwards succe.ssively Chief Justice of Bombay and of Calcutta, and is now 
a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

It was a suit for damages brought by a Mussulman against persons who, without lawful 
excuse, had persuaded and procured his wife to remain absent from him and live separately. 
It involved a nice question of Muhammadan law, the young lady having, just after having 
attained puberty, clianged from the * Shafi ' school or sect of Muhammadans to that of ' Hanifa' 
for the sole purpose of marrying without the consent of her father — a course which the Court 
held that she was by M ussalman law entitled to adopt. The late Mr. Anstey conducted the 
case for the plaintiff. That for the defendants was conducted by myself and Mr. Marriot, now 
the Advocate General of Bombay. 

Several passages from Arabic law books were translated specially for the hearing by the 
officeis of the Court, and those, coupled with the writings and translations of English authors, 
afforded the Court ample materials for its decision. 

In the c<»ur.se of the elaborate judgment of the Court, which was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Couch, is the following passage: — 

“ It is sidniitted that the grf.it majority of Muharamadans in India follow the doctrines of Hanifa, and to 
such an extent thar, in the wurds of the same Moulvi — ‘The Hanila doctrine is tlie only doctrine recognized in 
the Courts in India,’ and ‘The Iledaya (a llanil'a work) is u.sed in all Mussulman Courts in India.' The work 
<.alled the Fat.*' wa-'i- Mum giri (the most material ])Ovtious of wliich have been translated by Mr. Neil Bailliej, 
which is a collection of dcci>ionN on .^lulianiiiiadan law compiled by Anrnngzebe, .and which, although of Hanifa 
tendencies, may. owing to the extended sway of that monarch, be looked upon as of the n.ost generally received 
and binding character amongst Muhammadans in India.” 

'Xhhamad Ihrnlnm v.s. Golum Ahmed and another ^ I Bom. H. C. Rep., 286. 

10. Each of these decisions commanded the entire assent, not only of the Bar of Bom- 
bay — no nu'an critics' — but, as I have every reason to believe, that of the Muhammadan com- 
munity of this city. 

11. AVhen cases involving questions of Muhammadan law have, at considerable interval, 

sul)sequently come before our High Court on its Original Jurisdiction Side, the judgments 
have, 1 am eonfiJeiit, given entire satisfaction to all except the unsuccessful parties. 

12. The bold and unqualitied statement in paragraph 19 «*f the memorial, that ^^the 
Mahomedaii law has j)i‘actically ceased to be administered," i.^, so far as the city of Bombay 
IS concerned, in my opininii, quite unwarranted. Hindus and Muhammadans are, by the Jatc 
Supreme Court Charter and the Letters Patent of the High Court, entitled in certain matters 
to have their own laws and usages administered to them. Such, save when prevented by 
subsequent legiMative enactments, they have had administered to them, and of that the 
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Muhammadans of B»>ml)ay are perfectly aware, an<l I feel sure that, equally with the Hindus, they 
respect and look uj) to the Chief Court of tliis Presidency as they liave always hitherto done. 
Ind<‘ed. it is almost impossihle to over-estimate the confidence which the varied races and 
classes formings the Native community of the town and island of Bom nay repose iu the Hig’h 
Court, and in the care and attention which its Judges are credited with bestowing upon the 
suits which come belore them for decision ; and during my long residence in Bombay, the 
Judges have never, until this memorial was penned, that I am aware of, been taunted with 
ignorance Muhammadan law. 

13. The suggestion made in paragraph 20 of the memorial, that *Sn the High Court of 
Bombay a Miihammatlan Judge should be appointe I to assist the European and Hindu Judges 
in admin Uteri ng proptn-Iy tlie Mussulman law/^ is, iu niy opinion, li 't entitled to any weights 
In the very few Muhainin idaii cases that do come up for decision, the Judges in Bombay are 
quite competent to dispo-e of them according to Muhammadan law — a law which has always 
struct me as much easier to understand, and much less uncertain and intricate than Hindu law, 
in whicli, too, modern usage and custom are often greatly at variance with the ancient Sanscrit 
texts and codes. 

14. The Hindu law, I need scarcely remark, is by many centuries more ancient than the 

Muhammadan. Speaking of the two most celehrat *d Digests or Codes of Hindu law, the most re- 
cent writer, Dr. Hunter, iu his ^'Indian Einpire,^^ pages 121, 122 (Edition of 18s2) says that 
tlie Code or Institutes uf Mann is a compilation of the customary law current probably about 
the fifth century B. C.; whilst the second great code of the Hindus, that of Yajnovalkya, was, 
he says, compiled apparently not earlier tliiin the second century, A.D., and certainly not later 
than the 6th or 7tli of the Code of Manu ; Sir Henry Maine in his Aarient Chapter 

I, pages 17 and 18 (Edition of 1861), says that it is certainly a Crah min compilation, and 
undoubtedly enshrines many genuine observances of the Hindu race ; that the opinion «>f the 
best contemporary Orietita lists is that it does not, as a whole, represent a set of rules ever ac- 
tually administered in Hindustan. (he says) in great part an ideal picture of that 

which, in the view of the Brahmins, ought to be the law.^^ 

In the well-considered case of JLtnUoobhai Hapoohhai and others vs. Manhurerhai and 
others, Indian Law Re[)ort, Bombay 388, which turned on a difficult point in the Hindu Law 
of Succession in force in this Presidency, the Appeal Court presided over by Sir Michael 
Westropp, Chief Justice (iu 1^70), held that the institutes of Manu, the Mitakshara and the 
Mayuk ha, although of great authority iu the Presidency of Bombay, are all subject to the 
control of law and usage ; that no one of them is, as a whole, in full force in any part of the 
Presidency, and that in all of them there are precepts which, if they were ever practical law 
have, fer a time beyond the memory of living men, been obsolete. 

That decision was in 1860 affirm<*d on appeal by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, Law Rt-port 7, Indian Apyieals, 212. 

15. The Muhammadan law, like that of the Hindus, is professedly founded upon revela- 
tion, and the law books of the Muhammadans are, if possible, stiH more voluminous than those 
of the Hindus. 

The late Horace Hayman Wilson, in the introduction to his Principles of Hindu ar d 
Muhammadan law republished from the Principles and Precedents of the same by the late Sir 
William Hay Macnaghten,^^ at pages XIX, XXI, XXII (Edition of 1862), writes: ''The text 
of the Kuran is the primary authority, and where that is insiiflicient, as it mostly is, the de- 
fect is in part supplied by the Sunna or Hadis, the sayings or doings of Mahomet as preserved 
by his companions and immediate followers. In fact, however, the great body of the law, like 
bat of the Hindus, is to be found iu the writings of later jurists, as systems, digests, separate 
treatises and collections of Fat was or judicial decisions. 

The writings are very voluminous, and many of high authority. The principal are 
named and described by Mr. Morley (Morley's Digest, Editbm of 1850, Vol. I, Introduction 
])agc 2:i7 to page 243), " but few of them are available even to Arabic students, as they exist 
foi the most part only in manuscript 

" Tlie commentaries on the Knraii and the collections of tlie Hadis leave little to recom- 
mend tbem to European students for the light they reflect on Muhammadan jinisprndence. The 
digests or systems of general law are of more practical utility, but these again are rarely acces. 
sible, not having been printed, lithographed, or translated.'^ 

Mr. H. M. Wilson makes an e.\ceptiou in regard to the " Hedaya” (translated and printed, 
as already notice 1, in Calcutta iu 1791), which he says is the most celebrated law treatise 
act* 'I’ding to tlie d ctrincs of Abu Ilanifa which exists in India.'' 
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16. Every Eng^Iish Judjje in this country has no clouht in his library a coj)y of the '*Heda 
ya/^ and also Sir William Hay Macna^hten^s Priuei])ies and Precedents of Aluhammadau 
Law^' published at Calcutta in 18*Z5, and of which a second edition was published at Aladras 
in I860. 

Sir William Maciiaghtcn^s very able work is constantly refei red to, and is treated as ot 
the highest authority, not only4jy courts in India, but by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and as all but decisive on any point of Aluhammadan law contained in it. 

With that work, with the Iledaya,” and Mr. Neil Baillie^s excellent treatises and other 
English works and with the reported decisions of the various High Courts and of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy ('omicii, a European Judge in India has, as a rule, little or no ditliculty 
in deciding any question of Muliammadan law that may come before him for decision. 

17. The Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, whose carefully prej)are«i 
judgments command universal respect throughout British India, and before whom Aluhammadau 
cases, principally from Bengal, the Nortlf- Western Provinces and Oudh, are brought eveiy 
year, never appear to experience any difficulty in deciding p*jints of Muhammadan law, although 
they are without “a Aluhanimadan Judge to assist them in administering properly the AIussul- 
mau law.” 

L. H. BAYLEY,— 24-1-82. 


3-J 



(a| To these should be added 17 serring iu the Educational Department who draw B30 and upwards, but whose salaries are not classified. 



Return of Muhammadans employed in public offices in the Bombay Presidency, including Sindh, 
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From A. P. MacDonnbll, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department,— No. 481T. — G., dated the 14th October 1882. 

In Gontiouation of Mr. Barbour's letter No. 10^ of the 17th February, and with reference 
to your letter No. 190 of the 8th March 1882, I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
submit the following observations on the memorial presented to the Government of India by 
the National Muhammadan Association. 

2. The Association preface the proposals which seem to them calculated to improve the 
condition of their co-religionists by a summary of the causes which, in their opinion, led to the 
decadence of Muhammadan learning and to the impoverishment of the Mussulman population in 
Bengal. The memorial states that when in the last century the British assumed the sover- 
eignty of Bengal and Behar, Muhammadans still enjoyed a monopoly of wealth and power. The 
transfer of sovereignty to the East India Company made no alteration in the political condition 
of Muhammadans ; and until the time of Lord Cornwallis, or even later, the administration of 
Bengal and Behar had proceeded on the lines laid down by the Moghul Emperors. The re- 
forms introduced by Lord Cornwallis, especially the permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
ultimately affected Muhammadan prosperity to a considerable extent ; but at the time the results 
of these changes were not very prejudicial to Muhammadan interests. Mussulmans continued to 
enjoy, as before, the largest share of State patronage, and this continued to be the case until the 
time of Lord William Bentinck. It is to the administration of this Governor General that, 
according to the memorial, the real beginning of Muhammadan decadence in Bengal can be 
traced. This decline of Muhammadan prosperity is assigned by the memorial to two chief 
causes — [a) the resumption laws ; and (0) the abolition of Persian as the official language of 
India in favour of the vernaculars of the several provinces. I'he resumption proceedings had, 
it is alleged, the elfect of “ ruining the educational system of the Muhammadans, which was 
almost entirely maintained by rent-free grants while the abolition of Persian as the official 
language “ threw out of em])loyment a considerable body of Muhammadan subordinate officers 
who depended on Government pay for their livelihood." The combined effect of these mea- 
sures, added to the failure of the Government to fulfd the obligation, under which, according 
to this memorial, it lay, of providing exceptional facilities for the acquisition of English by 
Muhammadans, was to exclude Mussulmans generally from all lucrative employment under the 
Government of Bei'.gal, and from admission to tlic Bar. For the hopes upon which, until 
ISO 1-, Muhammadans had been fed, that their own classics were the sine qnd non for Government 
employment and for admission to the Bar" W’'erc about that time extinguished by the ojders 
pronndgatod by the High Court that ail legal examinations were to he held in English. 
'‘Thus," says the memorial, “before Muhammadans had awakened to the necessity of learning 
English they were shut out from employment" to which a knowledge* of English was the pass- 
port. The effects of these measures, it is stated, have Wen disastrous on the condition of 
Muhammadans and to the administration of justice. The Bench and tlie Bar are monopolized 
by Hindus. Frequent miscarriages of justice, owing to the prevalent ignorance of ^Muhammadan 
law, occur, and Muhammadans, debarred by want of capital from commercial and industrial pur- 
suits, and by want of education from the Government employment and the liberal professions, 
are daily sinking lower in the social scale. 

3. For this unsatisfactory state of things the National Muhammadan Association believe 
that immediate redress can come, not from within the Muhammadan community, but from with- 
only or, in otlier words, from the Government; and the following methods of redress arc sug- 
gested. In the first ])lace “ the balance of State patronage should he restored between Hindus 
and Muhammadans by paying no regard in future to rniversity qualifications " as a road to em- 
ployment. The fitness of caiulidaies for the public service or the liberal ju’ofessioiis should be 
judged by an independent standard, in which “ stamina and force of eharacler " should have 
weight as well as mere intellectual attainments. In the next ]dace, nothing should be done to 
injure the professional prospects of Muhammadans by altering the court language in Behar, and 
with this view' the orders sub.stitutiiig Hindi for Urdu in official proceedings in that Province 
should he withdrawn. Lastly, the memorial advocates the adoption of a vigorous anglicizing 
educational policy, and the devotion to Muhammadan education of “ the large funds ap])ertainiug 
to the various endowments whieh still exist under the control and direction of Government." 

4. The preceding remarks seem to the Lieutenant-(TOvernor to summarize fairly the argu- 
ments by whieh the memorialists seek to estal)lisii as against the Government the charge of 
neglecting the material and educational interests of Muhammadans, and the proposals made by 
them for the redress of their grievances. The Lieutenant-Governor will, in the first place, 
briefly examine the main arguments on w’hich the memorialists' allegations are based, and will 
then discuss the remedies which the Association propose for the consideration of the Goverii- 
ini*nt of India. The duty of exposing the very obvious niislakes and fallacies which niulerlie 
these charges, and of pointing out that the true causes of the backwardness of ^ruliamimuIaDs in 
Bengal are to be found, not in any action which Government, in the intere>U of tlie vast 
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majority of the fndian people, has taken, but in the habits, feelings, and religious sentiments of 
Muhammadans themselves, is indeed a somewhat ungrateful task. The Association comprises 
among its members many intelligent and well-educated men, who have themselves thrown off 
the fetters of custom, and have fully benefifed by English education and Western culture. They 
in many cases hold high oflSce under Government, are distinguished members of the learned 
j)rofessions, and afford perhaps as good illu‘<tri>tions as India can show of the results of an 
English education cordially aocej)ted and of the ])nblic spirit which such an education engenders. 
'J'lie Lieutenant-Governor finds it difficult therefore to believe that the exploded arguments 
and retrograde views expressed in this memorial can have been seriously advanced by these 
goiitleinen, and be prefers to acco])t the representations now before Government less as an argu- 
ment lobe judged on its merits tlian as an earnest effort on the part of the prominent Muham- 
madans of the day to advance the condition of tlieir eo-religionists. To such efforts Mr. Rivers 
Thompson is willing to accord the sympathy and, where possible, the support and assistance of 
Government. 

5. It would be an entirely profitless undertaking to enquire into tlie condition of Muhamma- 
dans in llio last century, or to justif}' tlie policy oi‘ Government in admitting Hindus equally 
with Muhammadans to the public service. The assumption that the transfer of the sovereignty 
of Bciiiial and ILdiar to the East India Company vVas accompanied by any stipulation, express or 
implied, that Muhammadans were to enjoy a monopoly of State patronage is opposed to all reason 
and entirely nnsU})])orted by the facts. The apparent character of that transfer never for a 
moment concealed its real nature either from the statesmen of that or of any later time. The 
transfer w.is the result of successful war; and though the exigencies of the time may have 
veiled the r^al nature of the fact, the transfer was in substance full and complete. It imposed 
no restrictions on the British Government, and it implied no obligations on the rulers except 
the constitutional duty of governing with justice and impartiality a subject p«)palation of differ- 
ing creeds and nationalities, who, by the mere fact of their common subjection to British dom- 
inion, became possessed of equal rights. When, therefore, the National Mnhainmadaii Associ- 
ation assert that the history of the English connection with the country gives to Muhammadans 
a claim to exceptional consideration at the hands of GoverumuMit, and to guaraut jos against 
injurv from the introduction of administrative improvements, they make an assertion which is 
incaj)ahlc (d' proof and inadmissible. The policy of the British (xovernment in India is now, 
what it always has been, to secure the greatest good of the greatest number, and to estahlisii 
equa] rights among all its subjects. 

7. It lias been staled that the memorial refers to the resumption laws as among the chief 
oau'^os of Muhaminadan decadence. It seems to the Lieutemint-Governor that there has been 
a great deal of very ill-informed declamation on the subject of the resiiinpti on laws ; vague 
statements regarding their disastitius effects are met by statements equally vague regarding 
their ncec^silv and the general fairness with which they were conducted. Mr. Rivers Thomp- 
son is not concerned to deny that possibly in many cases (and obviously the action of Govern- 
ment would most seriously affect Muhammadan holders of land) the assessment of revenue oii 
land ]irc\ iou^ly held rent-free may have entailed lo.sses both in position and wealth ; hut the 
statements of writers who maintain that these proceedings entailed wholesale ruin on the Muham- 
madan community in general, and the scholastic classes in particular, cannot be suffered to pass 
without remark. Such statements admit of no proof. Tliey are unsupported by the history 
either of the origin or of the [irogress of the resumption in-oceediugs themselves. These pro- 
ceedings originated chiefly in the miseoiiduct of the native official classes in the early days of 
Ih-iii^h rule. Before the transfer of the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar to the East India 
Goinprny in 17G5, the revenue collectors .under the Moghul sovereigns used occasionally to 
jiiiciiate lands in the shape of endowments and rent-free grants. They had of course no authori- 
t V 1', (l.» this, the /uling ])Ower alone being cornjictent to grant away its share in the pr<»duce of 
lb ■ liMi'i ; hut it is on good authority believed that these illegal alienations were few in number 
Mid r.mitcd i’.i extent before the accession to sovcrciiriily of tlie East India Company. During 
I ’lK* iiivt few years of the Company's adminislrai mn, however, .such invalid grants increased 
( 11 iiir-.iU-lv. Mr. .lames Grant in his Analy^sis of 1 !k 1' :.nccs of Bengal (1 78r>) declares that 
they ( xtonded to one-fourth of the entire rental of Presidency, or nearly one million sterling 
]>er :viinuni; and tl; 'Mgh Sir John Shore afterwards cpie-tioned the correctness of Mr. Grant’s 
caleuiiitioiis, there no doubt that these friftidulcn; ali^mitions were very extensive.' There 
can he as litll j dc uht, under the circumstances of the case, that they were due, not to any 
praiseworlii\ intc it’.on of supporting religion or promoting learning, hut to purely selfish 
motives of pi'i'^oiial gain. It is unnecessary here to enumerate the various occasions from the 
lime of Mr. Hastings to that of Lord William Bcntiuck, on which Government asserted its 
light and declared its intention to assess revenue on these alienated lands. Prom time to time 
efforts were made to carry this intention into effect, by ])rescrihing a system of registratioij^ 
d.'slgncd to protect rent-free holdings and to identify invalid grants. These measures, 
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however, proved ineffectual^ and it was not until the financial pressure caused by the Burmese War 
compelled a recourse to taxation, as well as to retrenchment, that effective steps were taken to 
make good the Government claim. The choice before Lord William Beiitinck^s Government 
lay between the introduction of a general measure of taxation, and the enforcement of the incon- 
testable rights of Government to share in the produce of these invalid lakhinij grants. What- 
ever may be said by writers to whose sympathies vicissitudes of families appeal more forcibly 
than the financial necessities or the just claims of an empire, the Lieutenant-Governor believes 
that no impartial man will deliberately maintain that the choice of the Government of the day 
was wrong. 

It has been stated in a recent article published in the Nineteenth Centvrij by the Tlon^de 
Amir AH, the Secretary to tiic Association, that the harshness of the resumj>tion proceedings 
has left behind a legacy of bitterness, has entailed widespread ruin on the Mussulman gentry, 
and has destroyed the Muhammadan educational system. No details in support of this statement 
were furnished at the time, and the author of the article in question has since confessed himself 
unable to supply the omission. Desirous of ascertaining whether official records lent colour to 
the writer^s assertions, the Lieutenant-Governoi^consulted the Board of Revenue, who have re- 
ported that the assertions in question admit of no verification from the revenue records of 
Government. On this subject more than one writer has drawn on his imagination for his facts ; 
fanciful icferences to decaying muniments and *moth-eaten title-deeds, which have no existence 
iu fact, take tlie -place of substantial arguments, and the fact is always either forgotten or 
ignored that the result of even the harshest resumption case was not the dispossession of th® 
holder, but. the assessment of revenue on his holding, and even that, in no ease, at more 
than half the ])revailing rates. When the admitted lenienCy of the assessment of revejuie rates 
in Bengal is remembered, and when it is understood that a resumption proceeding meant nothing 
worse than the imp<»sition on lands previously rent-free of half those rates, the charges of harsh- 
ness and ruin indicted wholesale through the action of the resumption laws, will be estimated 
at tbeir true value. The resum])tion literature is uninteresting reading at the present day, but 
an examination of it will show to those, who take the trouble to make a dry and laborious en- 
quiry, that those proceedings were conducted with as much moderation and regard for private 
interests as tin* nature of the case permitted. The holders of rent-free grants possessing titles 
from the former rulers of the country were, of course, exempted from the operations of the law. 
As, however, the ravages of white-ants might possibly render ii; difficult for lakhirajdars of 
this description to prove their titles, the Government came to their aid, by decreeing that if 
Lilly they could ])rove possession for twelve years before the transfer of the sovereignty of Ac 
country to the Last India Company, their holdings should be exempted from assessmenU The 
first rcsuinptioii law having been passed in 1819, all that these ^'ancient families^" were called 
upon to show was that the lauds in question had been in their .possession for little mure than a 
single generation. Fur an ancient family," rooted in the soil, this was no difficult or oppressive 
task. 

If the provisions of the reenmjition laws were thus tempered in the case of the holders of 
large grants, the procedure was, so far as the Government was concerned, even more lenient in 
that of petty lakhirajdars. Parcels of land not over 50 bighas in extent were altogether exempt- 
ed, and the G<»vcrnment of the day intimated its willingness to increase that limit should such 
a course seem desirable to the local officials. The character of these proceedings can hardly be 
-.iimmed uj) more accurately tbaii in the terms ein]iloycd by the Board of Directors in the n*view 
of the results of the resumption proceedings, contained in their Despatch No. dated February 
1S54:— 

*• The result is s.it isf.ictorv, and Ihe means eTn])loved have hoeii in the majority of instances fair and equit- 
al)le. In tliv‘ jiL ut til - ivsiiiii|itioii pnuvedinirs we have had occasion to animadvert in some ca>e», as in 
that of ou the ri'iuiii; mcasuiv.s of the rosuiiijilioii blticers ; hut iu the iroueral condui t of the pro- 

n‘odiii"s tin- piiiii-iplcs (»f liberality and justice, which we advocated from the couiiui nceuient, h.ne been on the 

whole adhen'd lo- 

“ Where asccrtiiinahle rights liave been invaded, redress has been afl’orjt c : 1 c’ ’ ' . ly jnsti.-c to those 

who contril'ut** to the expenses of (lovernmeut that immunities and privileges resting" ou no foundation of right 
should he gradunily and con.'^idcrately cradieated. ’ 

Under any circumstances, it may be ^ oiioed that the Muhammadan- were not exception- 
ally treated in the working (d* the iv^’ mption laws, and if irretrievable injury was done to 
•Mubaminadan progress by their opi ’ ilion, the enquiry naturally suggests itself wffiy Hindus, 
t-qually subjected ti» the same laws, Im^e survived their evil elfects. 

H. Oil tlu* second charge which the Association bring ag^aiusl the Government, namely, the 
supersession of Persian by vernacular tongues as the court languages of India, the Lieiitonaiit- 
(lovenior deems it uiineecssary to comment at length. For the purpose in hand the wisdom 
of that great measure in sulficieiitly vindicated by the admission made in the memorial that it 
was successful. It is object oil, bowover, that this success was jiiuvhased at the expense of the 
impoverisimieiit of the middle class of ^luha nmadans, and the measure is couJeraued on that 
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account. This statement is not supported by any proof, and is, on the face of it, incredible, 
beingf tantamount to the assertion that a nation of SO millions of people were impoverished, 
because at the very outside some few hundreds of subordinate officials were thrown out of 
employment. Even were it true that the reform which constitutes one of Lord William 
Beutiuck^s greatest claims to the gratitude of this country, had this result, the reform would 
have been cheaply purchased. No price would have beeu too dear for the boon of justice to a 
people, administered in their own, and not in a foreign, tongue. It is disappointing to find 
that the introduction of such a reform as this is made at the present day a subject of protest 
against British rule in this country by leading members of the Muhammadan community. 

That the Muhammadans of Bengal have fallen behind in the race and yielded place to the 
Hindus is true ; but the cause of this decadence is to be sought neither in great administrative 
improvements nor in light and righteous assessments of public taxation, which fall on Moslem 
and Hindu alike; but to failure on the part of the Muhammadan population to read the signs 
of the times, and to take advantage of the opportunities afforded impartially to all subjects of 
the British Government. The memorial states, that at the dawn of the new order of things 
Muhammadans “naturally stood aloof frotu the English education offered to them equally 
with the Hindus, by Missionaries, — those pioneers of Western knowledge in India. The words 
quoted arc significant. They tell of religious repugnance to make terms with modern thought, 
and they proclaim the isolation of the once dominant race which refused to compete with its 
now enfranchised subjects. Nevertheless it is in point of fact no more “ natural that 
Muhammadans should shun education in English (not being a method of proselytisin), than that 
they should seek education in Persian ; neither tongue being the language of the Koran, and 
both being therefore equally illicit or equally lawful. It need hardly be added that the memo- 
rialists are inconsistent in laying on the English Government the blame of not providing for 
Muhammadans special facilities for instruction in English, while they, at the same time, assert 
that Muhammadans “ naturally stood aloof from English education. 

9. The Lieutenant>-Governor will now offer a few observations on the grievances of a 
more specific character advanced in the memorial. These are two, namely, that Universitv 
qualifications which necessarily imply acquaintance with English, are now held essential for 
admission to the Bench and the Bar, and that Urdu has been superseded by Hindi as the 
official language in Behar, The first point is discussed at lengtli in a letter from the High 
Court, No. 1457, dated the.l2tli June 18S2, a copy of which is enclosed. From it it will be 
sgen that University qualifications, ;though not in theory essential for appointment to the 
Bench, are practically, under the rules promulgated by the High Court, required for admission 
to tha Bar. It must be admitted that the reasons assigned by the Ilon^ble Judges, for instance, 
on this qualification arc weighty, and as far as a knowledge of English is concerned, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor is not prepared to question their conclusiveness. In a later portion of this letter, 
however, Mr. Rivers Thompson will state the grounds upon which he thinks it unfair to insist 
that practically no one, however competent, should be enrolled as a pleader unless he sliall htve 
passed through an University. 

10. To the objections against the introduction of Hindi as the official language of Behar, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that a sufficient answer is furnished hy the last Admini- 
stration Report of the Commissioner of the Patna Division. It is stated in tliat Report that 
the change in question has been effected without dilliculty and with great advantage to the 
public in general. A new class of amla and legal practitioners acquainteil with Hindi is 
springing up, while the change has been intn»duced with such consideration for the claims 
of existing incumbents of offices that the individual hardship caused by it has beeu inappre- 
ciable. This statement will be intelligible wdien it is understood that evim at the present dav 
all subordinate officials and law-ageiits have some knowledge of Hindi. All ^peak it, and 
nearly all write it, though possibly not tvith the same facility as Urdu. There is reason to 
believe that this outcry against the use of Hindi in Behar is rather a matter of fictitious 
sentiment than of practical inconvenience. It is far louder among the Muharnm.idans of Cal- 
cutta who are not affected by the change than among the supposed sufferers. The change is 
the logical sequence of that exclusively Hindi teaching which has j)revaile«i for nearly ten 
years with such marked success in all the primary patsbalas and vernacular schools of Behar, 
in the very institutions, that is to say, from which tlie subordinate official classes, in whose 
behalf alone this outcry is raised, are fed. To give effect to the wishes of tin* National 
Muhammadan Association, therefore, on this point, it would be necessary to reverse the existing 
and approved policy of popular education in these Provinces — a course which the memorialists 
themselves would hardly advocate. 

11. These observations seemed necessary on the first or introductory portion of this 
memorial. The Lieutenant-Governor now turns to the more congenial task of enquiring how 
far the remedial measures proposed by the Association are likely to he effectual in improving 
the admittedly backward condition of Muhammadans in Bengal. Passing over the proposal 
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which has already been discussed, that the orders rejrarding Hindi in Behar should be with - 
drawn, the Lieutenant-Oovernor finds that the remedial measures proposed by the Association 
are two — the adoption of a vigorous anglicizing educational policy, and the reversal of the 
Hight Court's rules which practically make the possession of’ an University qualification an 
essential requisite for admission to the Bar. 'i'he Lieutenant-Governor will consider the second 
of these proposals first. 

12. Reference has been already made to the opinion which the Hon'ble Judges of the 
High Court hold on this point. There is no doubt that the subject is one of considerable 
diflSculty, and if the Lieutenant-Governor canpot accept the view of the Hon'ble Judges in its 
entirety, it is not because he thinks that much cannot be said in support of that view. As a 
matter of principle the Lieutenant-Governolr considers, and the Hon'ble Judges probably admit^ 
that every subject of the Crown should be eligible for admission to the legal profession, 
provided only he be of good character and possess the requisite legal knowledge. The circum- 
stances of the time, however, are such that this legal knowledge cannot, it is said, be acquired 
through the medium of the vernacular languages. No legal text books of authority and 
completeness exist in these languages, and the technicalities of modern legislation are but 
imperfectly reproduced in translations. The progress (tf English education also is now so rapid 
that the demand for translations in the vernacular would be insufficient to create a satisfactory 
supply. These arguments seem to the Lieutenant-Governor valid, and he therefore admits 
the necessity of a knowledge of English as one qualification for the pleadership. Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, however, is unable to agree with the Hon'ble Judges as to the propriety of in- 
sisting that no one shall be admitted to the pleadership examination who has not qualified at 
an University. No doubt the possession of the B. L. degree affords a ready means of ascertain- 
ing the fitness of a candidate to be a pleader; but it is perfectly possible that a person who is 
not a graduate, and who may have never passed the First Arts or any similar examination, may 
still have acquired a knowledge of English jind of law sufficient to qualify him to practise at 
the Bar with benefit to himself and advantage to the public. Beyond the mere executive 
convenience afforded by a ready-made guarantee of fitness from an educational point of view, an 
University degree does not necessarily confer any advantages which may not be possessed to an 
equal or higher extent by persons who have not passed through college. An University quali- 
fication is not needed for admission to the Bar in England, and there is, so far as the Lieute- 
nant-Governor is aware, no reason why a different rule should prevail in India. AVhile the poa- 
session of University qualifications should carry with them the same privileges as now, some 
independent system might, in Mr. Rivers Thompson's opinion, be devised •whereby the legal, 
and if necessary general, knowledge of candidates for the Bar might be tested, and whereby 
they might, if found competent, receive licenses to practise as pleaders. Such a system might 
involve more labour than that actually obtaining, but the Lieutenant-Governor believes that 
this disadvantage would be inconsiderable. Proposals are now under consideration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor for the establishment of examinations for admission to the subordinate 
seiwices, and, with necessary changes, examinations for pleaderships might possibly be included 
in the plan. Such examinations would probably be no more than a temporary expedient. The 
movement among Muhammadans, of which this memorial is one expression, affords an earnest of 
•progress iu English education which in the near future may render it possible, without injustice 
to any party, to require an University degree as proof of fitness for the legal profession. It is in 
every way desirable to hasten this consummation by the provision of facilities for the higher 
English education of Muhammadans. To promote this object is, in Mr. Rivers Thompson's 
opinion, the true aim and purpose of this memorial ; and is an aim which deserves and com- 
mands the Lieutenant-Governor's entire sympathy. 

13. For several years past the question of the establishment of a Muhammadan college 
in Calcutta has been before the Bengal Government, and last year it was urged anew on 
the attention of the late Lieutenant-Governor by the Hon'ble Syud Ameer Hossein, then a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Syud's proposals are contained in a pamphlet, 
of which a copy can, if necessary, be forwarded. These proposals had, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor understands, for some time agitated that portion of the Muhammadan community which 
is interested in educational questions and iu the improvement of the condition of Mussulmans 
generally. They came therefore under the notice of the Government, supported by a consider- 
able force of Muhammadan opinion, which found expression in native society and in the Press. 
The proposals, however, were not accepted, on the ground that they did not really tend to 
promote the permanent interests of Muhammadans in Bengal. 

14. Circumstances, however, have changed even within the short period that has elapsed 
since December 1881. The wishes of the Muhammadan community for larger facilities of 
instruction in English, and the desire that the provision of such facilities should take the form 
of separate establishments rather than of concessions to colleges already existing, have become 
more pronounced. An instance of the change in even official feeling on this subject, as well as 
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some support for the proposition which I am presently to submit to the Government of India, 
will be found in the enclosed copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, 
No. 5009, dated the 9th September. Mr. Croft, who early in 18SI reported adversely to 
the establishment of a Muhammadan colleg^e in Calcutta, now doubts whether the policy pursued 
by Governineiit <vith regard to Muhammadan education is not mistaken. In the present rapidly 
changing circumstances of the Muhammadan community, and as a guide to the future, the 
Director of Public Instruction suggests that the true course to follow at this juncture is 
that indicated in the :24th paragraph of the memorial, namely, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to ascertain the views ami wishes of the^Muhammadan community on the question of 
higlier Englisli education. To the ajqjointmeiit of such a Committee in itself the Lieutenant- 
Governor has no objection, and in a matter of such importance the course indicated would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be a prudent one to adopt. ‘In this particular instance, how- 
ever, the feeling of the Muhammadan community has been so fully declared that the appoint- 
ment of a fresh Committee seems superfluous. If thought necessary by the Government of 
India, llie matter might ai)propriately be referred to the consideration of the Education Com- 
mission, but even this step is, iii the Lieutenant-Go vernor^s opinion, hardly required. The 
elevation of the Calcutta Madrissa to the status of a college seems the necessary outcome of 
the agitation on this subject, and a legitimate concession to the reasonable demands of those 
interested in it. The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that such a measure would be pro- 
ductive of the best results on Muhammadan feeling generally, and on the j)rogress of education. 
He is not convinced of the usefulness of the Madrissas, which at Chittagong, Dacca, Itaj- 
shahye, and llooghly are supported from the Mohsin. endowtaent. During his recent tour 
Mr. Hi vers Thompson had an opportunity of inspecting the Madrissas at Dacca ami liajshahye, 
and the result of his observation has convinced him that neither from an educational nor 
j)olitical point of view is it advisable longer to maintain these institutions. Tlie instruction 
conveyed in them is unsuited to the wants of the Muhammadan community of the present day, 
being rather calculated to inspire useless regrets for an irrevocable past than to prepare bo; s 
for the competition and trials of modern life. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that the 
desire of the Muhammadan community generally at the present day for education of a purely 
oriental type has been overrated. However strong that desire piay once have been, it now sho\\ s 
inani lest and gro.wing signs of decay. The quickening of ^/^flif/-national fueling a]>parent in 
Presidency town which finds every hope for Muhammadan regeneration in the sjinnid of 
English education and the diffusion of Western ideas through the medium of the English 
language'^ is not without its response in the interior of the province. Tlic abolition of the 
mofussil Madrissas, and the appro] iriati on of the funds on which they subsist the support 
of a Muhammadan college in Calcutta, would, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, be bailed with 
satisfaction by all intelligent Mubammadaus, and he would be glad to learn that any action 
taken in this direction would meet with the approval of His Excellency the \ iecroy in Council. 

15. It only remains to say a word on the desire of the Association that stejis may he taken 
* Tlie fuud especiallv nicniionod iu in ordcr that the incomc of educational eiulowments generally, 
tlif urliclf ill tbu ymeieenth Century, Mohsiu Fuild* in ]):irticular, should be apjllivd 

with due regard to the intention of the founders. So far as the Lieutenant-Governor is awar ■, 
there is no need for greater care in this respect than is already taken in regard to all funds* 
under Government control. It is possible that this portion of the Assoijiati'>ii^s apj)eal is dne 
to the idea that the Mobsin Fund was not well administered. A reference to the letter of the 
Director of Public Instruction, to which allusion has already been made, will show the errone- 
ousness of any such idea. A real necessity does^ however, exist f«)r the exercise by enlightened 
Muhammadans of pressure on their less forward co-religionists who administer funds of this 
description, and, to the same end, it is greatly to be wished that the members of the Nutijnal 
Muhammadan Association should use their powerful influence to counteract the retrograde policy 
adopted by those who oppose tbe spread of English education. It is only by the cordial ac- 
ceptance of the advantages which our administration offers that the Muhammadans in India can 
h<q)e to regain the position which they have certainly lost by their past indifference; and 
as Government service as well as positions of unofficial emolument and influence are open 
to public competition, it is worse than useless for Muhammadans now to plead that Government 
should show any favour to a particular class or section of the community. In every depart- 
ment of the Government of this Province the want of qualifieil Muhammadan candidates alone 
prevents the wider employment of persons of that fai,tli. Where such keen competition exists 
for every vacancy, it is not surprising that in the interest of administration the fittest should 
be selected irrespective of creed or race. 
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From C. A. Wilkins, Esq., Officiating; Resristrar of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial, Political, and Appointment Departments, — No. 14d7, 
dated Calcutta, the 12th June 1882. 

The Judges having had under their careful consideration the memorial of the National 
Muhammadan Association, a copy of which was forwarded with your letter No. 115-2J., dated 
the 8th March last, I am directed to communicate, for the information of His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, the following remarks, as to whether candidates at the ple:idersbip 
examination should, at their option, be allowed to be examined in the vernacular of the district ; 
and secondly y on the several points raised in paragraphs 19, 22 and 26 of the mertioriul, as 
requested in your subsequent letter No. 1485J., dated 27 th idem. 

2. The question as to the language in which the pleadership examination should be con- 
ducted is by no means a new one. Its importance has never been overlooked, the less so because 
it is intimately connected with the eflSciency of the subordinate judicial service, for which a 
previous training as a pleader is, and for many years has been, an indispensable qualification. 
So long as there were two grades of pleaders, the necessity for conducting the examination in 
English was restricted to those of the higher grade, from whose ranks alone the candidates for 
Munsifships have been, from so far back as 1850, selected, and it was this consideration which 
no doubt led to the passing of Rule 5 of the rules made by the Government of Bengal undtM- 
section 6 of Act XX of 1865, to the effect that ‘‘the examination of candidates for pleader- 
ships of the higher grade shall be conducted in English. But 1 am to remind you that the 
new rules framed by the High Court under the Legal Practitioners^ Act XVII I of 1879, re- 
cognize but oue grade of pleaders, whose examination is of the standard originally prescribed for 
pleaders of the higher grade under the previous rules. If, therefore, it be a nUie qua non that 
a judicial officer should have a sufficiently accurate knowledge of English to enable him to 
understand and apply the law as laid down in the various enactments, and as interpreted by the 
rulings of the Privy Council and of the High Court, it necessarily follows that he siiould be 
in possession of such knowledge at the time when he enters upon his career as a pleader, in the 
hope of ultimately serving Government as a judicial officer. 

8. It may be now taken as a recognized principle that, before « man can be permitted^to 
practise as a pleader, he must have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the principles of law and 
• No. 137(», diitwl 30th ,Tuly. jurisprudence. The necessity for this was recognized by the 

t No. 1934, datiHi 23rd November, Government of Bengal in 1853,* and in Novemberf of that 
year the Sudder Dewani Adawlut selected certain English text books for the pleadership exa- 
mination. The fact that these books never formed the subject of an examination for pleader- 
ships was due to the then prevailing ignomnee of English amongst the natives, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, of this country — a defect which a special committee, appointed in 1860, at- 
tempted to remedy by devising a scheme f(»r the ‘^translation into Bengali and Urdu of all tlie 
most useful text books and manuals, and the establishment of vernacular law lectures."^ 

4. However sufficiently this scheme may have met the difficulty for the first few years 
after it was put into practice, it is clear that, by the year 1866, the absolute necessity for a 
knowledge of English in the higher grade of pleaders and in the subordinate judicial service 
became manifestly apparent. It is perhaps immaterial to trace the causes which led to the 
passing of Kule 5 of the rules of the Government of Bengal already mentioned above. It is 
sufficient to state that, at tlie present time, tlie acquirement of any accuracy in the knowledge 
of the law is, without a knowledge of English, absolutely impossible. No translations of such 
enactments as tlie Negotiable Instruineiits^ Act, the Evidence Act, the Contract Act, the 
Specific Relief Act, and the Transfer of Property Act, can possibly convey the full meaning of 
the originals. Far less could a pleader, whether a candidate for judicial employment or not, 
understand commentaries explanatory of these or of other laws ; or, what is ot still greater im- 
portance, acquire any intelligent knowledge of the judgments of the Privy Council or of the 
High Court w’hich expound the law, and which the Judges believe are not translated. 

6. There is also reason to doubt whether the Muhammadan community would itself be bene- 
fited by a relaxation of the present rule in their favour. It is to be presumed that the memo- 
Vialists, in asking that a candidate for a pleadership may, if he ch(X)se, be examined in the ver- 
nacular, aim at securing a substantial benefit for such Muhammadan gentlemen as would be 
enrolled under the relaxed rule. But, in the opinion of the Judges, the privilege would be no 
more than a nominal one. That a Muhammadan, without a fair knowledge of English, would 
acquire no title or no footing in the profession, is evident from what is known to have occurred 
in Behar, where, notwithstanding that Urdu or Hiudee continue to be the language of tlie 
courts, the Muhammadan pleaders, who some 10 or 12 years ago had a fair share of the business 
of the courts, have been entirely displaced by English-speaking Bengali vakils. 
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Ci. But even if the point be conceded that a sufiBeient acquaintance with the law can be 
acquired and maintained without a knowledge of English^ the Judges would still be averse to 
relaxing the rule on another ground. So far as regards paid employment in the public service, 
the (jovernment, as trustee of the State funds, is bound to procure the best officers it can for 
the money. So far as regards employment by suitors or others, in respect of which the Judges 
are by law required to make rules in order to the protection of tlie employers against the in- 
eliiciency of professional men, in whose hands their interests would suffer, the Court is charged 
with a trust which can only be exercised by the admission and recognition of the most efficient. 
EHiciency in either case is not secured by a mere knowledge of the law alone. Both the 
Government and the Court must have some guarantee that a candidate has received a sound 
general education, and the Court cannot agree with the memorialists that such an education 
can, except in very rare instances, be secured in a Muhammadan seminary or college, as these 
institutions are at present conducted. The education that they confer is necessarily one-sided 
and oriental, and the slight knowledge of Muhammadan law which can be acquired therein 
would be of little advantage to the student in his career as a pleader or a munsif. 

7. On this part of the subject, therefore, the opinion of the Court is distinct. The Judges 
are quite unable to advise that such a retrograde step should be taken as the return to the 
vernacular for pleadership examinations would imply, or to recommend that the progress of 
education and of learning should be stayed until one, and only one, portion of the community 
can overtake it. 

8. The position of the memorialists is the more untenable when it is recollected that the 
system which they desire to subvert has, with considerable general advantage to the administra- 
tion of justice, been in force for sixteen years, so that the younger portion of the memorialists, 
who would most benefit by the change, have had the fullest opportunity to comply with the 
system from the earliest years of their educational career. 

9. The Judges altogether dissent from the assertion of the memorialists as to the frequent 
miscarriage of justice owing to the " insufficient acquaintance generally possessed by English 
and Hindu Judges with the principles* of Muhammadan law.'^ The statement to that effect in 
the memorial appears to be entirely unsupported by evidence or illustration ; and the Judges 
are unaware of there being the least justification for such a serious imputation upon the ad- 
ministration of justice. Of course errors constantly occur in the administration of all laws, but 
so far as the Judges are aware, the Muhammadan law is quite as well understood by the courts 
as any otlier ; and the errors which are committed in administering it are neither more numerous 
nor more flagrant than those which occur in administering English, Hindu, or any other laws. 

10. The complaint made by the memorialists of the abolition of the office of Mufti and 
Kazi-ul-Kuzzat would, if based upon a true foundation, apply equally in the case of Hindus, 
for the office of Pundit, or Hindu law officer, co-existed with that of Mufti or Muharnmndan 
law officer. It may not, perhaps, be known to the memorialists that the abolition of both 
these offices was initiated by so eminent a Judge as Sir Barues Peacock. In December 186.i, 
Sir Barnes Peacock, when submitting to the Government of India a list of clerks and ministerial 
officers required by the new High Court of Judicature, expressed his opinion as to the utility 
and worth of such law officers in the following emphatic terms : — 

We do not require the Pundit or Hindu law officer, or the Kazi-ul-Kuzzat or Muhammadan law officer 
They are kept up for the purpose of answering questions of Hindu and Muhammadan law referred by mofussil 
courts. They have never been consulted by the Judges of the High Court, and I think it is very objectionable 
that they should be referred to by the mofussil courts for opinions. ♦ * • • It cannot but be 
admitted that the practice cannot be free from the risk of opening a wide door for the exercise of undue in- 
fluences." 

11. The Government of India having fully concurred in this opinion, the office of law 
officer was abolished by Act XI of 1864*, and the reasons which led to its abolition have the 
entire concurrence of the Judges. 

] 'Z, The memorialists, in paragraph ZZ of their memorial, ascribe the numerical inferiority 
of Muhammadans in the subordinate judicial service to the conditions laid down in the year 
1865 or 1866, which have become still more stringent as regards the raising of the standard of 
qualification for a higher grade pleader and for a munsif. The conditions laid down in 1865 
or 1866 are presumably those contained in Rule 5 of the rules of the Government of Bengal 
made in 1866 under section 6 of Act XX of 1865. Their increased stringency, as regards 
munsifs, was, it is presumed, the qualification mentioned in the High Court's Notification N6. 
3’344< of the 16th December 1868, by which the Court, after consulting the Government of 
Bengal, declared that it would nominate to the office of munsif '^none but those who have ob- 
tained the degree of B. L., or who have passed the senior grade pleadership examination or some 
other examination equivalent thereto;" and as regards pleg^ders, the qualifications declared ne- 
cessary in the rules of the 2nd May 1866, made by the High Court under section 4 of Act XX 
of 1865. With the question of English as the language for the high grade pleadership 
examination, this letter has already dealt. As to the second question, 1 am to point out that 
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there exists notwithstanding this notification and these rules, no hard-and-Fast rule^^ regard- 
ing the qualifications neoessarj for entering the judicial service, except that the candidate 
must be a member of a recognised legal profession. It is true that, before nominating any one 
ior the post of munsif, the Court satisfies itself that the candidate is fitted for employment on 
the bench. He must have a certain knowledge of law, and he must also be a person of liberal 
education, and in the majority of instances a certain course of University education, and the 
acquirement of a degree in law, are taken as a guarantee of the candidate's fitness. But these 
qualifications are by no means indispensable, and instances have not so long ago occurred in 
which Muhammadan gentlemen, possessing neither of these qualifications, have been nominated 
to the Government for employment as munsifs. That more of such nominations arc not made 
is due, not to the existence of a hard-and-fast rule, but to the lamentable scarcity of Muhammadan 
gentlemen of sufiScient position and education to make them eligible for such appointments, 
even when a degree in law or a knowledge of English is not an indispensable portion of their 
acquirements. 

13. Paragraph 26 of the memorial deals with two suggestions — first y the appointment of 
Assessor Judges in the mofussil, to expound Muhammadan law ; and, secondly ^ the appointment 
of a Muhamamdan Judge in each High Court, to assist the other Judges in administering 
Muhammadan law. 

14. The result of carrying into effect the first of these suggestions would be to revert to 
the system of Muhammadan law ofiScers which has already been condemned as useless, if not 
mischievous. There exists no reason why a trained judicial officer, whether English or Hindu, 
should not be as well acquainted with Muhammadan law as Muhammadans themselves ; and how- 
ever necessary it may have been to employ Muhammadan experts to intei*prct Muhammadan law 
at a time when it had not been fully studied except by Muhammadans, sucli necessity has ceased 
o exist since tlie general study of law has progressed, the standard for judicial employment 

has been raised, and text books in English, dealing very fully and ably with Muhammadan law, 
have become common. There exists, therefore, no necessity for the appointment of Muham- 
madan Judges, either in the mofussil or in the high courts, on the ground suggested by thg 
memorialists. Whether Muhammadau gentlemen will ultimately be appointed in any numlwrs 
as Judges, either in the High Courts or in subordinate Courts, must depend, not on the supposed 
ignorance of those who at present administer the law, but upon the Muhammadans themselves 
acquiring the qualifications necessary to justify the Government in raising them to sucb ap- 
pointments. • 

15. 1 am in conclusion to say that, in dealing with the various points which have been 
ret'eired for the opinion of the Court, the Judges have endeavoured to treat the memorialists 
with all the respect and consideration which the great importance of the subject deserves. 
The memorialists seem to be honestly of opinion that their coniniunit} has been reduced to an 
inferior position and a lower scale in social and political lile through causes over which they 
have had no contiol. The Judges fully recognize that every honest efPort made by them 
improve their position should be heartily encouraged, and not the less so because tbe memorial, 
ists themselves have, in tbe opinion of the Court, failed to aj'preciatc the true causes of thei^ 
own decline. But they would remind the memorialists that to depreciate the more industrioug 
and learned and successful portion of the Indian community W(»iild result, not in tbe improve, 
ment of their own status, but in the deterioration of the entire community of which they form 
a part. 


From A. W. Cboft, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Beiipal, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
General Department,— No. 6609, dated Calcutta, the 9tb September 1«82. 

I HAVE the honour to submit the report called for in your letter No. 411, dated I7th 
August 1882, on the statements made in the 23rd and 24th paragraphs of the memorial by the 
National Muhammadan Association. 

2. The policy by which the Government of Bengal has hitherto been guided in dealing 
with the question of Muhammadan education, and more particularly with Mohsin endowment, 
is briefly described in the 3rd paragraph of the Government letter No. 93, dated 8th February 
1881, to my address. In accordance with that policy, two separate departments, namely, the 
Arabic and the Anglo-Persian department, have been instituted in tlie Calcutta Madrasa, while 
the income of the Mohsin endowment has been devoted in nearly equal degrees to the promotion 
of Arabic and of English education. But in all the measures that have been taken, it has been 
assumed as a principle that Arabic learning should occupy the first place. The study of English 
was in no way to be discouraged; but we were directed in effect not to go in advance of, but 
to follow after, the demand for instruction in that languane. The Madrasas were to be 
essentially Arabic Madrasas, and English classes were to be added only if tbe students showed 
(as they have showed) a considerable desire for English education. In all this it was suppnscd 
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that we were acting in accordance not only with the intentions of the foonder^ bat with the 
actual wishes of the vast majority of the Muhammadan population^ or at any rate of the literate 
classes among them. 

8. The Government letter above-quoted was issued in reference to a pamphlet by Syed 
A meer Hossein^ who advocated the closing of all the Bengal Madrasas exeept that of Dacca^ 
and the conversion of the Calcutta Madrasa into a college for Muhammadans only, teaching to 
the B. A. degree. The Government orders gave expression to the opinion that the author of 
the pamphlet had to some extent underrated the desire of the Muhammadans for a purely 
oriental education, and that it was as yet premature to attempt any change of system. I am 
bound to observe, however, that since the date of the publication of that pamphlet, events 
appear to me to have tended more and more in the direction of the reforms which it advocated ; 
so much so, at any rate, as to shake appreciably my own confidence in the wisdom of adhering 
to the policy which has hitherto been followed. At the sittings of the Education Commission, 
I was much struck with the opinions enunciated by the Hon’ble Syed Ahmed, c.s.i., on this 
point. He said : The Calcutta Madrasa, established by the Government of Bengal long 
ago, does not meet the object (that of spreading English education among the Mussulmans) 
satisfactorily. It neither imparts English education to an adequate standard, nor makes that 
education compulsory, and the result has been that some three hundred (yearly) of the 

Muhammadan scholars reading, in it have remained destitute of English education The 

Government of Bengal, too, established several schools for the benefit of the Muhammadans from 
the income of the Mohsin endowment and Calcutta Madrasa funds ; but 1 hear that a con- 
siderable number of the students of these schools have not received the benefit of English 
education.^^ Again, in reply to a statement of the failure that had attended previous efforts 
to introduee Western science into the Calcutta Madrasa owing to the indifference or the hostility 
of the pupils, and to a question whether in these circumstances he was in favour of making 
the study of English compulsory in the Arabic department, Syed Ahmed stated emphatically : 
“In my opinion, the Arabic department should be abolished. The system of English educa- 
tion should be continued, and Arabic made compulsory as a second language. The Madrasa 
then should be raised to the status of a college for Muhammadans only. And in reply to another 
question, he added : My opinion is that, wherev’er, in any Madrasa, Arabic is tauglit coupled 
with a little English, harm is done to both studies." And lastly we have the present petition 
of the National Muhammadan Association, advocating precisely similar reforms. 

• 4. The poverty of the respectable middle classes of Muhammadans is a fact patent to evt*ry 
one who will take the trouble to enquire. It is obtruded on ray notice in many ways ; partly 
by the disappearance of Muhammadan boys from school before tliey reach the standard of the 
entrance examination, owing to the inability of their parents to pay schooling fees any longer ; 
partly by the frequent demands made upon me for aid from the Mohsin Fund in order to 
enable students who have passed the entrance c»r the hrst arts examination to continue their 
studies. The following figures relating to boys^ schools in Bengal are eloquent : In lower 
primary schools, Muhammadan pupils are to Hindus as 1 tc) 8 ; iu upper primary schools, 
as 1 to 5 ; in middle schools, as I to 7 ; in high schools, us 1 to 10 ; in colleges for general in- 
struction, as 1 to 24 ; in colleges for professional instruction, as 1 to 43. The returns of the 
University tell the same tale. Of candidates from Bengal who passed the last entrance exami- 
nation, 85 out of 1,026, or 8^ per cent., were Muhammadans ; at the first arts examination, 
the proportion was 12 out of 295, or 4 per cent.; but at the B. A. examination, out of 95 
successful candidates, not one was a Muhammadan. It is useful to remember that Muham- 
madans compi)se 31 per cent, of the whole population of Bengal. 

5. I believe that the almost exclusive cause of tliis progressive decline in the number of 
Muhammadan students in proportion as the standard, and therefore the cost of education 
alvances, is their poverty. It is not that they stand aloof from our system of education, for a 
feeling of that kind would keep tliem out of even primary schools. Very considerable success 
has attended our recent efforts, chiefly in Eastern Bengal, to bring the mahtih% of the country 
within the general system of primary education, by requiring them, as the conditions of 
receiving aid, to teach arithmetic and the vernacular in addition to their traditional subjects of 
study. In the Mohsin Madrasas, students who join with the object of pursuing a course of 
Arabic study, show a steadily increasiug desire to learn English, and in the Dacca Madrasa 
there is now an indepen <lent class reading for the entrance examination. The number of 
Muhammadans, whether of the higher or of the lower classes, who are irreconcileably averse to 
the Government system of education, is, I am persuaded, decreasing year by year in a rapid 
and remarkable degree. But along with this awakening, they find to their dismay that the 
reluctance of their fathers to abandon the ancient ways has re-acted with fatal effect upon 
themselves. It has not only kept them out of the race, but now, wheu they wish to enter it, 
they cannot afiord the training. The new generation is eager for better things ; but the fathers 
have sinned, and the children suffer. 
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6. Since, therefore, the question at issue is in fact whether the policy pursued by Govern- 
ment with regard to Muhammadan education is not wholly wrong, at least in the present rapidly 
changing circumstances of that community, and as a guide to the future, I am of opinion 
that the course suggested in the second clause of the 24th paragraph of the memorial is the 
right one to follow. As it appears to me, it is only by tlie appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry that the views and wishes of the Muhammadan community can be fully known. It is 
of course underetood— and it is this consideration which introduces the chief elements of 
difficulty— that the question is not merely what the general body of the community wish for in 
matters of education, but what they ought to wish for, ma ai bona norint^ and what the Govern- 
ment, having regard to their best and most permanent interests, ought to do for them. The 
request made in the 23rd paragraph, tliat special educational facilities should be afforded to 
Muhammadans, would naturally come under the consideration of such a Committee, as also 
Would the suggestion made in the last clause of the 24th paragraph, with regard to the fuller 
utilization of the Mohsin and other Muhammadan endowments. As to the first point, I would 
invite attention to the following remarks made by the Hon^ble Syed Ahmed, in his evidence 
before the Education Commission : — 

“The system of education established by Government is equally open to all sections of the population ; and 
Government cannot, and should not, show any partiality* for a particular class or section. The failure of the 
Muhammadans to derive an adequate share of benefit from it is their own fault. They should now abide by the 
consequences of that failure, and must thank themselves for their backwardness in the race of prosrrcKs. In con- 
sideration, however, of the exceptionally unfortunate condition of the Muhammadans, and of their deplorable 
ignorance and poverty. Government Would only be according an indulgence to them if it should be pleased to 
consider the subject of Muhammadan education as a special case.*' 

And in regard to the second point — the fuller utilization of the endowments, — I may 
observe that the accumulations of the Mohsin Fund, which the memorial describes as vast,^^ 
are stated in your letter No. 134, dated 25th February 1882, to amount to no more than 
1142,4^7, of which it was proposed to invest ft40,000 for the benefit of the Fund. 

7. A separate letter on the subject of the disposal of the yearly surplus of the Mohsin 
Fund, as called for in your No. 134 above quoted, will shortly be submitted. 


From the Officiating Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department,— No. 1401, dated Camp Lucknow, the 16th April 1883. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 4—18*^, dated 8th March 1882, 
forwarding a memorial from the National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta, and calling 
for a report on the allegations and prayers of the memorial, so far as these are applicable to the 
position and claims of the Muhammadan community in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

2. On receipt of your letter the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner addressed 
the High Court and all Heads of Departments and Commissioners of Divisions in these Provin- 
ces, in order that those officers who, from their personal knowledge and experience, are compe- 
tent to give a reliable opinion might be consulted; and I am directed to submit a summary of 
their reports, with the following remarks. 

3. The memorial begins with some general allegations in regard to the circumstances, 
historical and political, attendant upon the early period of the establishment of the British 
Government of India, and to the effect upon Muhammadans of the changes that then super- 
vened. The Lieutenant-Governor does not understand it to be the desire of the Government 
of India that these allegations sliould be closely examined ; and indeed it would be difficult for 
a Local Government to criticise them properly, since the memorial does not always show 
exactly to what provinces of India some of the allusions are meant to apply. There can, 
however, be no doubt that throughout Upper India, so long as the chief ruling dynasties were 
Muhammadan, the proportion of Muhammadans employed under these rulers w^as exceedingly 
large. They almost monopolised all high and lucrative offices, aud it is but natural that this 
proportion should have since been diminished. But the chief source to which the memorial traces 
the alleged impoverishment of the middle class Muhammadans under the British Government 
is the introduction of vernacular dialects for official writiugs and business generally. And on 
this point it is to be observed that, in these Provinces at any rate, no disadvantages to the 
Muhammadans have flowed from that source; since the memorial itself admits the oflicial 
language of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. (Urdu) to be identical with the veriia- 
oular of the Muhammadans. 

4. The delinite issues of tact suggested by the memorial are, chiefly, whether Muhamma- 
dans receive their proportionate share of employment under the State ; whether they 'are 
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obstructed or otherwise unfairly hindered in their candidature for public offices ; and whether 
the application of educational tests places Muhammadan candidates at any special disadran- 
ta^ye which ought to be specially removed. There is also the question whether any en- 
dowments in the Provinces under the control of Government, or with the management of which 
Government could interfere, might be better administered for promoting Muhammadan edu- 
cation. 

5. The first and perhaps the most important question is, whether fewer Muhammadans than 
other religionists are employed under this Government, in proportion to the Muhammadan 
population of the Provinces. The proportioa of Muhammadans to Hindus (with whom alone 
comparison need be made) varies in different parts of the Provinces; and while some of the 
officers consulted have taken these varying local standards, others have adhered to the general 
provincial proportion in dealing with the subject. It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Commissioner that the general proportion, which is, approximately, about 86’ 7 5 per cent, 
of Hindus and 13*25 per cent, of Muhammadans, may be accepted ns representing fairly, for all 
parts of the Provinces, the relative) proportion of Muhammadans and Hindus in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Again, it would appear from the statistics of the recent census 
that while the proportion of literate persons in the whole male population of these Provinces 
is 5*14 per cent., the proportion among the Mqjaamrnadan male population is 4*41 per cent, 
against 5*05 amongst the Hindus. From the returns submitted by the officers consulted, an 
abstract of which is appended to this letter, it appears that out of the 54,130 native officials 
holding appointments under this Government, 35,302 are Hindus and 18,82S Muhammadans, 
being 65*22 per cent. Hindus and 34*78 per cent. Muhammadans, as against 86‘75 and 13*25 
in the general population. It would thus appear that, not only as far as the proportion of 
Muhammadans in the general population is concerned, but also witn reference to the propor- 
tion of literate persons among the Muhammadans, the allegation of the memorialists as to the 
exclusion of Muhammadans from a fair share of Government patronage, seems not to be ap- 
plicable to these Provinces. On the contrary, the figures in iicate that, compared with their 
numbers, Muhammadans have a large share of the appointments in the subordinate executive 
and judicial services, while an analysis of the returns shows that ot the better-paid among these 
appointments the distribution is equally favourable to the Miihammatlans In short, it mav 
be unhesitatingly affirmed that of the probable number of persons of all creeds fitted for service 
of the better sort under Government, the proportion of Muhammadans holding office is not 
unfair. By the last census,^^ say the Board of Revenue in their reply on this subject, — 

** the Board understand that the Muhammadans are between a sixth and h seventh of the Hindu ]x>pulation 
of these Provinces. The return of Deputy Cullectors from 1859 shows that the number of Muhammadan De- 
puty Collectors has actually in many years exceeded that of Hindus. It has always been out of all proportion 
to the total number of the Muhammadan population. The same is the case to a still more marked degree with 
tahsilddrs. In 1882 there were 95 Muhammadan tahsildars agaist 76 Hindu ones." 

And similar facts will be found stated in the 6th paragraph of the High Counts letter 
appended to this letter. 

6. The next question is, whether Muhammadans are fairly treated in their candidature for 
public employ. The facts and figures given in the preceding paragraph form of themselves an 
adequate reply to this question, since it is obvious that if Muhammadans have a large share of 
State employment in proportion to their numbers, an adverse bias of the kind referred to in 
the memorial can scarcely exist. The unanimous reply of all consulted officers is in accordance 
with this view ; and it may be said without hesitation that the w’^ork of the State is now 
carried on at such a high pressure, that the main object of controlling officers is to secure the 
most capable men, irrespective of sect, caste, or religion. 

7. Upon the question of relaxing or altering the present educational tests, the opinions of 
the officers consulted are unanimously adverse to any relaxation of the prescribed tests in 
favour of Muhammadans. It is argued that special treatment of them in respect of educa- 
tional qualifications would be contrary to the general principle of equal treatment in such 
matters for ail sects and classes, and would be detrimental to the interests of the Muham- 
madans themselves. It cannot be said that undue regard is paid in these Provinces to Univer- 
sity degrees, for very few of our native officers have thus qualified. And I am to point out 
that at present the only compulsory test for candidates for miscellaneous Government employ 
in these Provinces is that prescribed by Notification No. 1494 A., dated 16th July 1877, copy . 
of which is appended to this letter. In terms of this notification, candidates for employment 
on salaries of RIO and upwards are required to pass the middle class examinations, which 
represent a very moderate standard of efficiency. It may be observed that the test is so simple 
that its removal would not advance the interests of any class, and would only be a retro- 
gressive step in the interests of sound elementary education. With regard to judicial offices, 

it is stated in the High Court's letter on the subject that there is nothing unfavourable to 
Milhammadans in the rules as to the qualifications for the appointment of Munsif ; and on the 
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whole the Lieutenant-Governor believes that the qualifications of candidates for public employ 
in these Provinces are judged, as the memorial would have them judged, by an independent 
standard. That Muhammadans do qualify for Government employment, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is shown by the facts that so large a proportion of appointments is held by them 
and that the legal profession, as yet tlie only learned profession practised to any large extent 
in these Provinces by natives, is to a large extent recruited from Muhammadan families ; 
while the fact that out of the male Muhammadan population of these Provinces the proportion 
under instruction is 2‘18 per cent, against 1*33 among the Hindus and 1*48 per cent, in the 
whole male population, may be taken to indicate that the Muhammadans, on the whole, take 
no less advantage of the existing system of public education than the Hindus. 

8, In regard to the questi«)n whether there are any endowments under the control or open 
to the interference of Government that are not properly utilised in the interests of Muham- 
madan education, I am to say that no such endowments are to be found in these Provinces, 
and that the allegations regarding waste or confiscation of charitable endowments or scholastic 
foundations do not accord with any specific facts known here. It is questionable, moreover, 
whether the best interests of the Muhammadans could be served by special provision for their 
education, or whether any such arrangement could be adjusted to the present sciieme of public 
instruction. But the Government of these Provinces has always shown an earnest desire to aid 
and encourage real education among Muhammadans ; and any movement among the Muham- 
madans toward this cud l.as received, and will receive, substantial support, upon the general 
principles laid down for the State’s co-operation. The success of the Anglo-Oriental College 
at Aligarh has already proved that in these Provinces the Muhammadans are so far from being 
in a backward or depressed condition everywhere, that they have taken the lead in introducing 
an excellent and most efficient system of high education, in which they have been liberally 
supported bj' this Government, 

9. The rc])ly of the Hon’ble Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court to the reference 
addressed to them in accordance with the 2ud paragraph of your No. 4 — 183, dated 8lh March 
18'^3, will be found appended to this letter. It will be observed by His Excellency in Council 
that in tlie o[)iuion of the High Court there is no foundation in fact, as far as these Provinces 
are concerned, for the complaints of the memorialist^* 


ABSTRACT OF RETURNS SUBMITTED BY HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND 

OFFICERS CONSULTED. 


or Division. 


Commissioner, Kumaon ....... 

Surgeon -Gen era), North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Meteorological Reporter, North-Western Provinces and Oudh . 
Government Press, North-Western Provinces and Oudh . 
Saiiitaiy Commissioner, North-Western Provinces and Oudh . 
Postmaster-General, North-Western Provinces 
Commissioner, Jhtfnsi ....... 

Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Deputy Commissioner, Rae Bareli ..... 

Deputy Commissioner, Partabgark ..... 

Deputy Commissioner, Sultnupur ..... 

Judicial Commissioner, Oudh ...... 

Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces 

Registration, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

Police, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

Agriculture and Commerce, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

Accountant-General, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

Prisons, North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

Deputy Postmaster-General, Oudh . . . • - 

Commissioner, Meerut ....... 

Ditto, Agra 

Ditto, Lucknow 

Ditto, Rohilkhand 

Ditto, Benares ....... 

Ditto, Fyzabad 

Ditto, Allahabad ....... 

Ditto, Sitapur • 

High Court, North-Western Provinces 


Total 


Total number 
of Muhamma- 
dan (‘m> 
ploj es. 

Totul number "f 

■ of Hindu 

employe,, j '<> Xf.r 

, Not given. 

Not given. 

j 

377 

373 

1 50*26 

5 

18 

j 21*73 

428 

286 

1 59-9 

365 

426 

1 4614 

108 

879 

! 10-94 

317 

383 

i 45-28 

2,097 

6,596 

27-25 

49 

82 

37-4 

166 

215 

4356 

29 

113 

20-42 

293 

504 

36-76 

137 

188 

42*15 

184 

224 

45-09 

9,267 

16,061 

36*56 

155 

661 

18*99 

35 

140 

20-00 

624 

877 

41-57 

111 

1,216 

8*36 

1,189 

1,6.33 

42*13 

372 

682 

35*29 

301 

633 

32*22 

Not given. 

Not given. 


1,208 

1,910 

38-73 

680 

1,499 

31*2 

238 

482 

33*05 

56 

184 

23 33 

47 

37 

1 55^J5 

1 t 

! 18,828 j 

35,302 

3478 
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SUMMARY OP REPORTS BY HEADS OP DEPARTMENTS AND OFFICERS 

CONSULTED. 

(1.) Government Pm«.— Here, out of 840 employes, 428 (or 51 per cent.) are Muham- 
madans. 

(2.) Sanitation and Vaccination. — Of 792 employes, 865 (or 46 per cent.) are Muham- 
madans. 

(3.) Voet Office. — Superior grades only are alluded to ; and here there are 108 Muham- 
madans to 879 Hindus, or 11 to 89 per cent. 

(4.) Education.— Oi the 7,693 non-graded appointments, 2,097 are held by Muham- 
madans, i.e.y 27 ’25 per cent. 

(5.) High Courts North-Western Provinc e. — Of the 84 Subordinate Judges and Munsifs 
in the North-Western Provinces, 47 are Muhammadans and 37 Hindus. The Bar is largely 
recruited from Muhammadan families. The only Native Judge who ever sat on the Bench was 
a Muhammadan. It is unnecessary, and would practically be impossible, to have Muhamma- 
dans sitting as assessors in the trial of Muhammadan cases, with English and Hindu J udges. 
Muhammadan law, so far as it is apphcable, is carefully administered. 

(6.) Judicial Commissioner^ Oudh. — As regards ministerial establishments, where there are 
806 employes, 36*4 percent, are Muhammadans. Of presiding officers, the onb Native Judge 
is a Muhammadan. Of Subordinate Judges and Munsifs, 17 are Hindu«4 and 18 arc Muham- 
madans. Among the Pleader class, there are 81 Muhammadans to 75 Hindus. In eve y 
sphere, the Muhammadans have far more than their due — on the population basis. 

(7.) Revenue Department . — 

(a) North-Western Provinces. — The return of Deputy Collectors from 1859 onwards 
shows that the Muhammadans of this class have in many years exceeded the 
Hindus, and have always been largely in excess of the population proportion. The 
Civil List of 1st January 1883 shows 42 Hindus and 28 Muliammadans, of the 
class of Deputy Collector and Extra Assistant Commissioner in the proportion of 60 
to 40 per cent. In 1882 there were 95 Muhammadan to 76 Hindu Tahsilddrs 
* (56 to 44 per cent.). 

(i) Oudh. — The Civil List of 1st January 1883 shows that in the Commission there 
^ are 2 Muhammadans and 1 Hindu. Of Extra Assistant Commissioners, 19 are 

Hindus and 15 are Muhammadans. Of Tahsildars, 26 are Hindus and 29 are 
Muhammadas. 

(8.) Registration.— In the North-Western Provinces, of Sub. Registrars and Registration 
Clerks (omitting Tahsildars), 167 are Hindus and 121 Muhammadans. In Oudh, of a total of 
120, 57 are Hindus and 63 are Muhammadans. In the united provinces, therefore, the percen- 
tages are Hindus 55, Muhammadans 45. 

(9.) Police Department, — There is no Hindu Assistant District Superintendent of Police, 
but 2 Muhammadans hold this post. Of 134 emploj^es on SlOO per mensem and over, there 
are 70 Muhammadans to 61 Hindus. Of superior posts below this class the details are— 

MuhammadaDS 2,015 

Hindus 2,382 

In the lower grade (constables) there are 13,615 Hindus to 7,170 Muhammadans in the 
proportion of 65^ to 34i per cent. 

(10.) Agriculture and Commerce, — The Director writes that the Muhammadans average 
19 per cent, in grades of employment, and 26 per cent, of grades on S50 per mensem 
and upwards : in both cases far above the population percentage. Of 659 kanungos (who are 
usually Hindus) ,^121 are Muhammadans. 

(11.) Accounts Department, — Of Superintendents and Clerks, there are 5 Muhammadans 
to 124 Hindus and Bengalis. Of menial employes, there are 30 Muhammadans to 16 
Hindus. 

(12.) Jail Department, superior service there are 105 Muhammadans to 201 Hin- 

dus; m the inferior grades 504 Muhammadans to 646 Hindus. 

(13.) Medical Department. — The returns show 377 Muhammadans against 373 Hindus 
in this Department, each having 50 per cent, of the whole number of appointments. In the 
great class of Hospital Assistants, there are 149 Muhammadans to 72 Hindus ; of Compounders 
118 to 104. There are only two Muhammadan Assistant Surgeons against 54 Hindus— here 
a distinct cumculum (at the Medical School) is essential. 

(1) Here the substance is that while in population the Hindus are to Muhammadans as 

Comni-ioner. of DivUion. : Jh.u«. I' proportions of superior employ^ are only 8 to 1, 

and of inferior about equal. 
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( 2 ) The three district reports are sabmitted. The Commissioner gives no summary, but 

discusses the general question as affecting the provinces, 
Bae Bareli. pointing out that in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

tiie Muhammadans have no grievance. Accepting the figures given by the District Officers 
the results are as under for the division - 

Hindus 410 

Muhammadans . • • 244 

or about 63 to 37 per cent, respectively. 

(3) The numbers given are 1,633 Hindus and 1,189 Muhammadans— -out of all proportion 

on any basis. The disproportion is visible in all grades and 
classes, and in all offices, except English offices and treasuries, 
where Hindus largely predominate. 

(4) The statistics given for this division show 628 Hindus and 372 Muhammadans ; the 

latter being 35 per cent, of the total, out of all proportion 
to the population figures. 

( 5 ) Of a total of 934,633 are Hindus and 301 are Muhammadans, the latter being thus 

Lucknow. about 32 per cent., out of all proportion. 

( 6 ) No divisional abstract is given, but district summaries show that Muhammadans 

have more than their share of State employment, especially 

Rohilkhand. • XU u 44 . -j i. r j 

in the better-paid posts. 

Ifi Muhammadans hold more than one-third of superior appointments. 

In Bndaun-^The Muhammadan employes about equal the Hindus. 

In Bareilly — Muhammadans hold 36 per cent, of superior posts. 

In Pilibhit — The Muhammadan employes are 20 per cent, of the total number. 

In £ 2 / 710 /*— There are 176 Hindus to 146 Muhammadans (presumably in superior service), 
or about 55 and 45 per cent, respectively. 

In Shdhjahdnpur — The Muhammadans have 29 per cent, of State posts in the district 
offices. 

( 7 ) The figures given here are 1,904 Hindus to 1,205 Muhammadans, or about 61 to 39 

per cent. ; while the Hindus outnumber the Muhammadans 
(in general population) by over 9 to 1. 

P (8) Of 2,179 employ&, 680 (or 81 per cent.) are MuhaiR- 

* * madans. 

( 9 ) Of the 720 employes referred to, 33 per cent, is in the hands of Muhammadans, 

although their population percentage is between 9 and 10 
Allahabad. only. As examples, the following are the Muhammadan 

percentages in this division : — 

Di'piit^y Collectors . . . . • • • • • • • *3/ a 

Tahsildirs ............. 68 

Naib Tahsildtfrs 72 

Others (the p:reat majority) 28i 

(10) The statement given excludes gazetted officers and menial servants : it shows that 

Muhammadans hold 23 per cent, of Government appoint- 
^***1'“'’* ments against a population percentage of 11, and that Mu- 

hammadans enjoy a full share of State patronage, much in excess of what they might fairly 
expect. 

(11) Here the circumstances are exceptional ; the population is entirely Hindu : Urdu is 

Kumauu. unknown, and there are no Muhammadans. 


From Registrar, High Court of Judicature, N.-W. Provinces, to Secretary to Government, N.-W. Provinces 
and Oudh,— No. 1022, dated Allahabad, the 11th April 1882. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1028, dated the 29th March 
1882, in the General Department, in which you ask for an expression of the views of the 
Hon^ble the Chief Justice and Judges on certain portions of a memorial presented to His Ex- 
cellency the Governor General by £he National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta. 

2. The complaints of the memorialists are— 

(1) That there is frequent miscarriage of justice occasioned by the insufficient acquaint- 

ance of English and Hindu Judges with the principles of Muhammadan law, and 
that since the abolition of the offices of Mufti and Kazi-uI-Kuzzat, Muhammadan 
law has practically ceased to be administered; and 

(2) That in the subordinate judicial service Muhammadans are numerically inferior to 
Hindus. 


37 
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The memorialists recommoDd, in order to improve the administration of Muhammadan 
law, that Muhammadan Judges be appointed in the mofussil to sit as Assessor Judges in the 
trial of Muhammadan cases. 

3. There is no foundation in fact for these complaints* 

4. By section 24 of the Bengal Civil Courts Act, 1871, Muhammadan law governs the 
decision of questions regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, or any religious usage or 
institution, in cases where the parties are Muhammadans, and Hindu law where the parties 
are Hindus ; and in other cases the decision is to be governed by justice, equity, and good 
conscience. This practically confines the application of principles peculiar to Muhammadan 
law to a small class of suits, while in respect of the rest there is a general agreement as to 
the principles on which they should be decided between the Muhammadan and other systems 
of law. 

In practice, also, it has not been found that justice has miscarried from the want of 
acquaintance of the Judges with Muhammadan law. More than half the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsifs in these Provinces are Muhammadans, and the Bar in all the courts is largely 
comiK)sed of Muhammadans, so that Muhammadan exponents of that law are always to be 
found, and, as a matter of fact, the decisions of English and Hindu Judges, even in cases to 
which Muhammadan law is peculiarly applicable, compare well with decisions of Muhammadan 
Judges. 

5. The proposed appointment of Assessor Judges to sit with English and Hindu Judges 
is not only unnecessary, but practically impossible, and with as much, and indeed more, reason 
might the Hindu community ask for the appointment of such assessors. 

It is oi)en to question whether persons with the needful attainments could be found, and 
certain that, if found, they would not be superior to the English and Hindu Judges who pre- 
side in our courts. 

It is doubtful if the Muftis and Kazis referred to by the memorialists were, in the majo- 
rity of instances, persons on whose knowledge of Muhammadan law much reliance could be 
placed. 

6. In regard to the second complaint, as to the numerical inferiority of Muhammadans in 
the subordinate judicial service, I am to say that of the 84 Subordinate Judges and Munsifs in 
the North-Western Provinces, 47 are Muhammadans and only 37 Hindus. 

Of the 57 Subordinate Judges and Munsifs now serving, who have been appointed since 
the establishment of tlie High Court in June 1866, there are 29 Muhammadans. 

Of the 22 Munsifs appointed during the five years ending the 31st March 18S2, 12 are 
Muhammadans and only 10 Hindus. 

There is nothing in the rules in force in these Provinces as to the qualifications of persons 
to be appointed to the office of Munsifs which unfavourably affects Muhammadans. 


General Department, Notification No. 1494 A., dated Naini Tal, the 16th July 1877. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has had for some time under consideration the question of the 
expediency of insisting on the possession, by persons admitted into Government service, of a 
fair standard of general education. In pursuance of this object. His Honor is pleased to lay 
down the following rules, and to publish them for general information : — 

From Ist January 1879 no person shall receive an appointment in the public 

service to which a salary of SIO and upwards is attached, except under the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

II. If the office is one in which a knowledge of English is required, the person appoint- 

ed, if a native, must hold a certificate of having passed the middle class anglo- 
vernacular departmental examination, with Urdu or Persian as second language; 
and it a European or Indo-European, of having received a fair educational train- 
ing. If the office is one in which a knowledge of the vernacular only (Urdu or 
Hindi) is required, the person appointed must hold a certificate of having passed 
the middle class vernacular examination in that form of the vernacular which is 
required. 

Ijl. In both cases the possession of the University entrance examination certificate, 

with Urdu or Persian as second language, will be held a superior qualification, 

lY^ ^Tbe standards of the examinations mentioned in Rule II are those current in the 

Department of Public Instruction, subject to revision by order of Government 
after due notice given. The certificates must be in the prescribed form, and 
bear the stamp and signature of the head of the office. 

V.— Compliance with the above conditions will not exempt the person appointed from 
passing any si)ccial examination which may be required by the rules of the 
de})artincut to which he is attached. 



the present these rules will not apply to the Police Department, nor to anv 
appointments (a) the salaries of which are not paid from Imperial, Provincial or 
Incorporated Local Funds, or {h) to which special departmental rules are already 
applicable ; nor to nominations which require the sanction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner. 

VlI.~The regulations in force for the conduct of the examinations mentioned in Rule II 
with detail of standards and mark system, will be revised by the Director of 
Public Instruction, North-W'estern Provinces and Oudli, and published for 
general information, and provision will be made in them for the admission to 
the examinations of persons privately educated who wish to attend. 

By order, &c., 

C. Robertson, 

Secy, to Govi.y and Ondh. 


From W. M. Young, Esq., Secretary to Government, Punjab and its Dependencies, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, — No. 916, dated Lahore, the 19th April 1883. 

Your letter No. 4, dated 8th March 1882, forwarded copy of a memorial from the 
National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta, and called for a full and careful report on the 
allegations and prayers of the memorial so far as they should be applicable to the position and 
claims of the Muhammadan community in the Punjab. It was also requested that the opinion 
of the Judges of the Chief Court might be furnished on paragraphs 19, 22 and 26 of the 
memorial as far as these paragraphs apply to the system in force in the Punjab. 

2. I am now desired by the Lieutenant-Governor to submit copies of the communications 
From Registrar, Chief Court, Punjab, No. 2406, marginally noted, containing the Opinions of the 

Judges of the Chief Court, the Director of Public 
Instruction, the An jumau-i- Punjab, and the 
Anjuman-i-lslamya on the several points contained 
in the memorial, and to furnish tlie opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the subject. 

3. The memorial deals with the following matters 

(1) The impoverished condition and general decadence of the Muhammadans* of 
India. 

(2) The existence of a feeling of dissatisfaction among Muhammadans with the 
present state of things. 

(3) The impossibility of remedying it by any measures of reform adopted within the 
community. 


dated 4th August 1882. 

From Director, Public IiistructioD, No. 1263, dated 
28th September 1882. 

From Secretary, Aujuiuan-i- Punjab, Nos. 27 and 
36, dated respectively 10th and 31st August 1882. 

From Secictary, Aiijumaii-i-lslamya, dated 5th 
August 1882. 


4. The reasons for the decadence are stated as folloivs: — 

(1) The share of State patronage enjoyed by them is very small. This is said to be 

largely in consequence of the substitution of Urdu for Persian in Behar, the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and of the vernacular dialects and 
the vernacular character for Persian in otlier Provinces. 

(2) The Bengal order passed in 1864, whereby candidates for munsiffships were 

required to pass their examinations in English instead of a choice being left 
between Urdu and English. 

(3) The resumption proceedings of the East India Company in 1828, which lasted 

for is years, and ruined a large number of ancient Muhammadan families, as 
well as the educational system of the Mussulmans, which was almost entirely 
maintained by rent-free grants. 

5. It is further stated that a feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust among the Muham- 
madan pojiulation in India has arisen from the frequent miscarriage of justice, occasioned by the 
insufficient acquaintance generally possessed by English and Hindu Judges with the principles 
of Muhammadan law. 

6. The memorialists pray — 

(1) For a restoration of the balance of State patronage between Hindus and 

Muhammadans, and particularly that in making ap])ointments (a) no regard 
should be paid to mere University degrees, and (6) separate examinations may 
be instituted for appointments to the subordinate judicial service without the 
candidates being required to submit to the preliminary condition of passing the 
B. A. examination of the Calcutta University. 

(2) That the order issued by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal substituting the 

Niigri character for the Persian in the Behar Courts, should be withdrawn. 

37a 
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(3) That a CommissioB should be appointed in Bengal to ezamine the whole question 

of Muhammadan education, and to devise a practical scheme for that purpose. 

(4) That a Commission should be appointed to enquire into the nature of the existing 

Mussulman endowments and accretions, to decide whether thqr should or should 
not be applied to promote Muhammadan education, and that Act XX of 1868 
should be amended in accordance with the suggestions of such Commission. 

(5) That a number of Muhammadan Judges qualified to expound the Muhammadan 

law should be appointed in the mofussil, and should, in fact, sit as Assessor 
Judges in the trial of Muhammadan cases. 

(6) That in the High Courts of Calcutta, the North-Western Provinces, Madras and 

Bombay, as well as in the Chief Court of Lahore, a Muhammadan Judge 
should be appointed to assist the European and Hindu Judges in administering 
properly the Mussalman law. 

7. The second prayer of the memorialists does not apply to the Punjab. Urdu is the 
language of the courts in this Province, and Muhammadans are under no disqualification in this 
respect in regard to appointments connected with the judicial system. The further petitions of 
the memorial will now be considered seriatim* 

8, State patronage * — According to the last Punjab Civil List, appointments held by the 
Hindu and Muhammadan officials of the higher classes in the Punjab were distributed as 
follows : — 


Appointments. 

Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 

54 

38 

Tahslldars ............ 

50 

72 

Munsiiis ............. 

28 

46 

Superintendents of Settlement ......... 

9 

15 

Total Administrative and Judicial appointments 

141 

171 

Executive and Assistant Engineers, Public Works Department «... 

2 

1 

18 

Assistant Surgeons 

13 

52 

Prdessors and Headmasters, Educational Department 

4 

1 22 

Forest Bangers, Forest Department 

8 

9 

Gband Total 

168 

272 


The Muhammadans of the Punjab number lOi millions, and the Hindus, Sikhs and others 8} 
millions. It will be generally admitted that the Muhammadans have their full share of high 
uncovenanted appointments in the Province. Until recently the appointments to the post of 
Extra Assistant Commissioner have been made on the recommendation of the Judges of the 
Chief Court and the Financial Commissioner, without any element of competition, the persons 
gO appointed being required to pass examin ations after they had been nominated to the office 
In regard to these appointments, therefore, the evidence of fitness preceding appointment is 
incomplete. The number of Muhammadan Extra Assistant Commissioners exceeds the 
number of Hindus. In making appointments to the post of Tahsildar or Munsiff, regard is 
paid to the fact that the candidate has passed the prescribed examination, and the fitness of 
the candidate is in each case more closely scrutinized. Here Muhammadans, although possess" 
ing a considerable share of the appointments, are less in number than the Hindus. When we 
come to consider appointments to departments which need a special and technical education, 
the Muhammadans at once fall into an insignificant minority as shewn by the figures of the 
Public Works, the Medical and the Educational Departments. With regard to non-official 
employment, we find that out of a total of 154 pleaders only 27 are Muhammadans, while 127 
are Hindus. Thus, in an open profession, to which any one with the requisite qualifications 
can be admitted without partiality or favouritism, the Muhammadans are largely in the 
minority. 

9. These facts conclusively show that the Government has not been behindhand in afEord- 
ing opportunities to members of the Muhammadan community to distinguish themselves as 
servants of the State ; on the contrary, if the energy displayed respectively by Hindus and 
Muhammadans in the scientific and legal professions be taken as a test of their respective 
fitness, an undue share of patronage has been bestowed upon the Muhammadan section of the 
community. Colonel Holroyd observes that the failure of Muhammadans to secure high appoint- 
ments in the Educational Department is owing to the want of a knowledge of English which 
prevails in the community. But there is no rule in the Punjab, as in Bengal, demanding 
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ft knowledge of English as a qualification for the post of Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Tahsilddr or MunsiflP, and this fact has no doubt contributed in a large measure to swell the 
share of these appointments held hy the Muhammadans. 

10. With regard to the third petition of the memorialists, namely, for the a])pointment 
of a Commission to examine the whole question of Muhammadan education, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is of opinion that the conclusions which may be framed by the Education Commis- 
sion, recently appointed under the orders of the Government of India, will be apjJicable to 
the Muhammadan community, and that no special commission need be convened. The 
Punjab is perhaps the last Province where the infringement of the principle of self-help by 
affording special class facilities in education by way of State aid to Muhammadans could be 
justified. The reply to several of the statements made in the memorial on this head has been 
anticipated in the last Educational Review of this Province, copy of which is herewith append- 
ed. It is proposed to introduce in this Province the system of payments by results, capita- 
tion fees at so much for each pupil passed being granted according to the results of public 
examinations. Under this syetem (paragraph 16) religious education could be freely given in 
Muhammadan schools, and the extension of this principle is now under the consideration of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. In paragraph 7 of the Review it is shown that the object of this 
Government is to remove artificial obstructions to the rise of natural ability from all ranks 
of the people, even the lowest, without distinction of caste, race, colour or creed.^^ University 
scholarships (paragraph 31) have been thrown open to vernacular as to other students, and are 
tenable in aided as well as in Government Colleges. In accordance with paragraph 30, the 
Director of Public Instruction has devised a scheme for the award of open scholarships to boys 
distinguishing themselves in the primary and middle school examinations, and the scheme 
has been referred for the opinion of the Senate of the Punjab University. It is open to the 
Muhammadan community to found close scholarships for Muhammadans by private subscrip- 
tion. When these and other measures sketched in tiie Review are carried into effect, it will 
be exclusively the fault of the Muhammadans themselves if any disability continues to attach 
to them. It will then be open to them, if they please, to study in our schools or (if they so 
prefer) to establish their own schools, receiving grants-in-aid proportioned to their merit ; they 
will be able to compete with others for Government scholarships, or, if they prefer, to establish 
exclusive scholarships of their own. 

11. Self-help is needed to remedy the condition of the Muhammadan community in 
regard to education as it is sketched in the memorial ; yet this remedy appears to be put 8ut 
of the question as impossible by the memorialists themselves. In connection with this 
subject Colonel Holroyd observes that Muhammadan boys come to school later and leave it 
earlier than Hindus. Parents send their children to learn the Koran at schools attached to 
mosques, and when they have sj>eut some years in learning passages of the Koran by rote, 
they then begin their general education. If this, as appears to be the case, is one of the main 
reasons for the backwardness of the Muhammadan youths in taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for advance in education which are offered to the general public, it rests with the 
Muhammadans to arrange for combining the religious education on which they justly lay so 
much stress with general tuition in other subjects. The entire postponement of general 
instruction until a considerable period has been passed in purely religious education, which in 
many cases forms a mere memoria tecAnica, can hardly be deemed necessary by enlightened 
Muhammadans any more than by other races of the world, 

12. Passing now to the fourth prayer of the memorialists, it is only necessary to observe 
that the number of Mussulman endowments in the Punjab is extremely small, and the ouly 
case of importance is that of the Itmad-ud-Doula fund. So far as can be gathered from the 
documents which exist in regard to this fund, the trust was formed for the purpose of promoting 
education in the city of Delhi. The fund is devoted to the maintenance of an Anglo-Arabic 
school, attended by Muhammadans both of the Suni and Shia persuasion, but in which reli- 
gious instruction has not hitherto been given. The fund is managed by a Committee composed 
mainly of Native gentlemen, presided over by the Commissioner of the Division. With this 
exception, the subject of Muhammadan endowment is one which calls for no action so far as 
this Province s concerned. 

13. Under the fifth head I am desired to refer to the opinions of the learned Judges of 
•the Chief Court, from which it will be seen that the statements of the memorialists are, so far 

as the Punjab is concerned, founded upon a misapprehension of facts. So far from our courts 
of law having failed to appreciate the intricacies of the Muhammadan law owing to the 
abolition of the office of Kazi and the non-appointment of Muhammadan Judges, it appears 
that when the Punjab was annexed a great deal was done to preserve the traditions both of 
Hindu and Muhammadan law, but that the Muhammadan community have largely oveilaid 
the provisions of ‘-Shara^^ by custom, and as the passing of the Punjab Laws Act gave 
custom the first place as the basis of decision in civil cases, the Miihammudun law Las to a 
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hrgo extent jjiven way to custom by the action of the Muhammadans themselves. It is 
further shown, owing to the puLlication of several excellent English text books on Muhammadan 
Jaw, that ample opportunities are afforded to English officers for its study, and the guidance, 
which is thereby afforded, is of a much more reliable kind than could be obtained by the 
association of Muhammadans of the Kazi and Maulvi class as assessors of the Courts. The 
promotion of the study of Muhammadan law is, however, a matter which may properly engage 
the attention both of the Government and of the literary bodies which exercise an influence 
on the studies of the community, and the subject is one which the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes will shortly be brought before the Law Faculty of the Punjab University for 
consideration. 

14. The general conclusion which the Lieutenant-Governor would draw, after a full 
consideration of the prayers of the memorialists, is that the Muhammadan community, and 
not the Government, is responsible for the state of things which is depicted in the memorial. 
Such an appeal cannot fail to call for commiseration and for attention to any measures which 
may reasonably be taken with a view to removing obstacles in the path of Muhammadan 
progress, or affording additional inducements to such advance, similar to those offered to 
the community at large. But it is not for the Government to confer special privileges upon 
any one class of its subjects when they have failed to avail themselves of the opportunities 
freely offered to all. So far from the Muhammadans having incurred any disabilities under 
British rule, they were iut he Punjab freed at the British annexation from a thraldom which 
placed them in a position inferior to the Hindus ; and it was equally open to them to take 
full advantage of the just rule and universal toleration of the British Government. If they 
have failed lo do so, the blame must lie at their own door, and for the future the remedy lies 
in their own hands. 


From G. W. Eivaz, Esq., Registrar, Chief Court, Punjab, to the Secretary to Govemment, Punjab,— No. 2406, 

dated Lahore, 4th August 1882. 

In reply to your No. 799, dated 6th April last, I am directed to forward, for the informa- 
tion of Government, copies of the Minutes recorded by the Judges on the points represented in 
paragrai)hs 19, 22 and 26 of the memorial from the National Muhammadan Association at 
Calcutta to the Government of India. 


Ojphiion of Mr. Justice G. R. Elsmie. 

The chief allegation in paragraph 19 is that the frequent miscarriage of justice occasioned 
by the insufficient acquaintance generally possessed by English and Hindu Judges with the 
princijJes of Muhammadan law has given rise to a certain feeling of dissatisfaction and 
distrust among all classes of the Mussulman population in India. I doubt much whether this 
assertion is founded on fact, so far as the Punjab is concerned. 

2. I do not know that I can recall a single instance of miscarriage of justice in this 
Province which has been due to the cause alleged. Cases involving difficult questions of 
Muhammadan law are rare in the Puujab, and it is but seldom that the parties to suits invite 
the Courts to decide between them according to strict Muhammadan law. Cases, however, 
do occur in which there is no doubt that Muhammadan law must be the rule of decision. 
The most importaut of such cases have during the last 16 or 17 years been reported in the 
Punjab Record, and I suppose it would be easy for the memorialists to point out those in which 
failures of justice have occurred. 

6. It is asserted further, however, that the Muhammadan law has practically ceased to 
be administered. This statement is not without some foundation in the Punjab. A few years 
after annexation the treatise called the Punjab Civil Code was promulgated for the guidance of 
the Courts, and was virtually the substantive law administered by the Civil Courts from 1854 
to 1S72. Section III, clause 1 of that Code ran as follows: — ^'Tho Hindu and Muhammadan 
Codes and the Lex loci or local custom or other sytems of law obeyed by any tribe or sect may 
be followed in all matters of civil right and social importance which are not opposed to morality, 
public policy, or positive law, and which may not have been provided for by any specific riile.^^ 
Clause 5 was as follows : — Whenever it may appear that the Hindu, Muhammadan or other, 
law has been in any district superseded by local usage, and that both the parties would 
ordinarily be bound by custom rather than by law, the Court may ascertain the custom from 
competent and experienced persons and decide according to it.” 

4. Now, the latter clause which I have quoted appears to have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that originally the Hindus and the Muhammadans of the Province were guided by Hindu 
and Muhammadan law, which might possibly in the lapse of time have been superseded 
by customs. On this view the Courts for many years, to my personal knowledge, acted, and I 
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think I may say that in the great majority of cases regarding inheritance^ marriage, betrothal 
and such like, the Courts applied the simple principles of Hindu and Muhammadan law as laid 
down in the subsequent sections of the Punjab Civil Code. The Courts did not go out of their 
way to search for customs, and the people were not, in the majority of cases, ready to allege 
their existence. But there were doubtless many well-established local customs at variance with 
Muhammadan and Hindu law which were in some cases followed in preference. 

5. When, however, the Punjab Laws Act was passed on the 26th March 1872, the Legis- 

lature* at the last moment, at the suggestions of Sir George 
I, Customary I aw, Vol. Campbell, accepted an amendment to the Bill as approved by 

the Select Committee, which had the effect of inverting the 
relative positions of the clauses of the old Civil Code which I have quoted. Under that Code, 
and according to the long practice of the Punjab Courts, Iliudu and Muhammadan law came 
first and customs second. But Sir George Campbell said that the object of his amendment 
was that ofiicers in the Punjab in administering the law might not mistake that custom came 
first and that Hindu aud Muhammadan law only came when custom failed. And so Section 
5 of the Punjab Laws Act took its present form. 

6. 1 for one have never been convinced of the wisdom of the change, and my personal 
opinion is that it would have been better to have accepted the old Civil Code with its simple 
exposition of the leading principles of the Hindu and Muhammadan law, which the experience 
of 18 years have shown to be suited to the requirements of the Province, than virtually to 
invite a search for supposed customs in every case. Of one thing I feel perfectly certain, 
that the increase of litigations, and more especially of appeals to the higher Courts of the Pro- 
vince, in recent years may to a considerable extent be accounted for by the law which has made 
custom the first rule of decision.^^ 

7. Sir George Campbell, however, seems to have gone upon the supposition — and possibly 
he was right — that clause 5, Sectiou III of the Civil Code was founded on a fiction w^hen it 
referred to the Muhammadan and Hindu laws having been sv per .seded*^ by custom. Sir 
George Campbell seems to have doubted whether Muhammadan law had ever prevailed in the 
Punjab. He believed that comparatively few of the Punjab Muhammadans w’cre governed 
by pure Muhammadan law. It had alw’ays seemed to him that the Muhammadan law was a 
law, not for a settled place, but for a w'andering people, possessed of flocks of sheep aud herds 
of cattle, w'hich were divided amongst their descendants by rule of arithmetic." 

*^Not one out of ten, perhaps not one out of a hundred, persons in the Punjab ws 
governed by the strict provisions of * ^ Muhammadan law." 

8. I am disposed to doubt whether these assertions were strictly correct in 187*2, more than 
20 years after annexation, during wdiich time the Courts hud been trying to administer the 
principles of the Hindu and Muhammadan laws as contained in the Civil Code, and only 
enquired into custom when its existence w*as alleged and urged upon their notice by the people 
themselves. But Sir George Campbeirs description may very possibly have been correct if 
applied to the Punjab at tlic time of annexation, and it can easily be understood that the vast 
body of Punjab Muhammadans, wdio arc the descendants of Hindus wno had been converted to 
Islam, would have adhered to Hindu law or customs in regard to inheritance and kindred 
questions, rather than adopt the Civil law as well as the religion of foreigners. 

9. Under this view^, and if Sir George Campbell w^as right, it would seem that the English 
Government in the first 20 years of its rule, instead of superseding Muhammadan hnv, did a 
great deal to introduce it into a country w^here it was practically unknown). But the Legisla- 
ture was convinced by Sir George CampbclPs arguments that custom should be the first rule 
of decision ; aud thcie can be no doulit that one of the effects of the Punjab Laws Act has 
been to give less prominence to the Muhammadan law in the Punjab Courts than it formerly 
enjoyed. I am far from saying, how’ever, that this fact has, so far as I know^, given rise to 
dissatisfaction or distrust among the Muhammadans of the Province. 

10. Passing on to paragraph 22, I doubt much whether it can be said, w*iih truth, that 
there is a numerical inferiority of Muhammadans in the subordinate judicial service of the 
Punjab. The Bengal condition, that no one should be appointed a Munsiff except the holder 
of a University degree, has no counterpart here. I find that about half of the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners and officiating Extra Assistant Commissioners arc Muhammadans, while the other 

•half are Christians and Hindus. Amongst the Munsiffs, 2S are Muhammadans to 46 Hindus; 
while of Tahsildars, 57 are Muhammadans and 68 are Hindus. Amongst Pleaders there are only 
about 22 Muhammadans to 95 Hindus. So it would appear that in a profession w hich is practi- 
cally open to all, Muhammadans avail themselves of this career in the proportion of I only to 4 
Hindus. Comparing this proportion with the proportion between Muhammadan and Hindu 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, Tahsildars and Munsiffs, it would seem that Government is far 
more ready to help Mubammandans than they are to help themselves. At all events, according 
to my experience in the Punjab, I think there is no tendency whatever to push on Hindus at 
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the expense of Muhammadans, and I have never heard it said that Muhammadans do not' get 
fair play in this matter from Government officers who have any power of patronage. 

11. After what I have written it seems unnecessary to say anything in regard to 
paragraph 2G, which seems to me to have little or no bearing on the present state of things in 
the I'unjab. 


Opinion of Mr, JusTicx D. G. Babklet. 

With reference to the remarks in paragraph 19 of the memorial, it may be observed that 
the offices of Mujti and Kdzi-ul-Kazzdty as authorised expositors of Muhammadan law, were 
not found in existence in the Punjab at annexation, and have never been introduced. But in 
the earlier days of our judicial administration in the Province, when works of reference on 
Muhammadan law were rarely accessible to the Courts, it was not uncommon to refer points, 
which appeared to present any difficulty, to non-official Kazis, in whose fatwas the parties had 
confidence, and this course is still occasionally resorted to, especially by Native officers, in 
frontier districts. There is, no doubt, in the case of many of our judicial officers, European and 
Native (not excluding Muhammadans), a very imperfect acquaintance with the principles of 
Muhammadan law, which sometimes lead to erroneous decisions, but, with the facility which 
exists for a])peal, such decisions, if the error is important, are almost certain to be brought to 
notice and corrected. And there cannot be said to be much difficulty in ascertaining from 
standard authorities what the Muhammadan law upon most questions of ordinary occurrence 
really is. 

The question how far the Muhammadan law is modified or superseded by custom is one 
of much more difficulty when one party to a case alleges that it is governed by Muhammadan 
law and the other that a custom, differing from that law, prevails. There is no doubt that in 
questions of inheritances over the greater part of the Province, the Muhammadan law is very 
widely departed from. Husbands and widows, daughters and sisters rarely succeed to the 
shares allotted to them by that law, though widows, in the absence of sons, often succeed, on 
an estate resembling that of a Hindu widow, to the whole of their husbands^ property. In the 
frontier Divisions of Peshawar and the Derajat, and in the Rawalpindi Division, Muhamma- 
dan law is oftener referred to than elsewhere as constituting the rule of succession, but even 
then the departures from it are very numerous. (See Tupper^s Punjab Customary Law, 
V^l. II, Sections IX, X and XII to XVI.) The difficulty usually felt in this Province is, 
therefore, not so much to ascertain w’hat the Muhammadan law is as to discover how far it is 
followed. When not entirely superseded by custom, it may be followed in regard to some 
points, while it is disregarded as respects others. 

Under these circumstances, it can scarcely be said that want of acquaintance on the part 
of the Court with the principles of Muhammadan law has driven rise to much dissatisfaction 
among all classes of the Muhammadan population in the Punjab. Except the small class who 
have made a special study of the Muhammadan law, the Muhammadan community have little 
acquaintance with its rules, except in regard to matters to which they are habitually applied, 
and would be more likely to feel aggrieved if their customs were made to give way to Muham- 
madan law than when that law is not administered, because they have never been accustomed 
to observe it. 

With reference to the statement that the major portion of the Muhammadan law regulating 
the domestic relations is not recognised by the courts of justice in India, some explanation of 
what the petitioners mean would be desirable. The Muhammadan law in regard to marriage, 
divorce, dower* and family relations is administered in all cases to which it is applicable. The 
Muhammadan law in regard to slavery is not, because slavery has been abolished by law, and 
there is therefore nothing upon which it can operate. 

I have nothing to add to Mr. J ustice Elsmie^s remarks on paragraph 22 of the memorial. 

With reference to paragraph 2o, the demand for the appointment of Assessor Judges to 
sit with others in the trial of Muhammadan cases is one which is not required for the purpose of 
improving the administration of Muhammadan law, and is probably made in order to furnish 
an opening for the employment of those who have made a study of that law. But there 
would be just as much reason for the Hindus to demand the appointment of Assessor Judges 
to sit with others in the trial of cases governed by Hindu law, and if the Muhammadan 
candidates for superior employment have added to their knowledge of Muhammadan law 
some knowledge of other laws and a good general education, they will have no difficulty in 

* In the Punjab an exception exiots where extravagant amounte of dower .have been stipulated for, which were 
never intended to he enforced, hut which arc thought to he essential to the honour of the family from which the bridee 
are taken. In such cases the dower is fixed at what appears a reasonable amount with reference to the circnmitaneei 
of the parties. But this correction of an abuse, the existence of which the Muhammadan law never contemplated, 
is Dot likely to he viewed with dissatisfaction. 
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finding employment either in the Subordinate Jadicial Service or at the Bar, from which they 
may, if they show superior qualifications, rise to much more dignified and responsible positions 
than that of an Assessor sitting with a Judge to assist him in a single department of his 
duties. 

In the case of the Higli Courts and of the (*hief Court of the Punjab, Muhammadans^ 
equal in point of qualifications to the distinguished Hindu Judges who have been raised to the 
Bench in the Presidency towns, would no doubt be readily appointed to the Bench by Govern- 
ment, but they must be possessed of equal qualifications, and not be merely men of superior 
attainments in Muhammadan law, so that they may be fitted to take their due share in all 
the work of the t'ourts. If they were only to assist in cases in which the Muhammadan law 
applied, there would be little for them to do, and they would occupy an inlerior position to 
their colleagues. I'heir presence in the Court would also, in that ease, be quite unnecessary, as 
the works of authority on Muhammadan law are the best guide when any question of real 
difficulty arises. Any encouragement to the study of Muhammadan law which is considered 
necessary should be given, not by creating special appointments in connection with the Courts 
for professors of that law, but by appointing lecturers on Muliaminadan law in our colleges 
and granting scholarships for special proficiency in it. It would thus be associated with a 
superior education in otuer subjects, want of acquaintance with which forms one of the chief 
obstacles to Muhammadans attaining to superior emjdoyment. 

In some parts of the Province, at least, it is a source of inconvenience to Government that 
so few Muhammadans qualify themselves for empl(»yment in the public offices, and that these 
are in most cases so imperfectly educated as to be uuable to discharge the duties of the higher 
posts in these offices Special arrangements in the Educational Department may he desirub:e 
to stimulate higher education amongst Muhammadans, hut the chief obstacle to their emjdoy- 
ment at present is, not a want of openings for them, but that so few candidates are available 
who can compete on equal terms with Hindus and others. 


Opinion of Mr. Justice W. H. Rattioait. 

The assertions made by the memorialists in paragraph 19 of their memorial are of a veiy 
sweeping character, and, so far as my ex|»erience goes in this Province, exlending over a 
period of twenty years, they are not consistent with the actual facts. In the first jilace, tlie 
offices of Mufti and Kdzi ul-Kazzdt have never been recognised in the Punjab since the British 
administration of the Province began, though it has been the practice in cases involving 
difficult questions of Muhammadan law to examine persons skilled in that law to aid the Court 
ill a correct exposition ol its principles. As a rule, however, the existing text books in blnglisii 
afTord a sufficient, and often a more reliable, guide to the solution of questions relating to 
Muhuminadaii law than would be secured if the decision of sucli questions were b^ft to the 
interpretation of MuflU and Kdzu ; for, as it was oliserved long ago with regard to tlie 
haiwasthas of Pandits, that it was an easy matter for them to support any given jiroposition 
out of the ocean of materials which the Hindu law supplies, so it may be said of the Shara 
that it would be equally easy to quote the opinion of some Muhammadan doctor in support 
of the contention advanced by cither party in the course of a judicial controversy. With such 
books, however, as Macnaghten^s Principles of Muhammadan Law^ Neil Baillie's Digest of 
Muhammadan Law, Hamilton's Hidaya, Sir W. Jones' Sorajeyyn, Almarie Rumsey's Muham- 
madan Law of Inheritance, and Syad Amir Ali's Personal Lawof f^te Muhammadans, available 
to all judicial officers who have a knowledge of Kngiisli, while Urdu translations of many of 
these works are also available to Native Judges who are not acquainted with English, it is 
scaicely likely that the attempt to administer the Muhammadan law can have proved so 
completely unsuccessful as the memorialists represent. Errors no doubt have occurred in 
the decision of points t*f Shara as in those connected with most other departments of law, 
but I think it n gross exaggeration to say that these have resulted in the frequent mis- 
carriage of justice, which has produced a certain feeling of dissatisfaction and distru-t amongst 
all classes of the Mussulman population. Nor do I believe the statement to he accurate that, 
since tlie abolition of the offices of Mufti and Kdzi-ul-Kazzai, the Muhammadan law has 
practically ceased to be administered. In this Province the Muhammnd:m law, it is true, has 
' not gained a general prevalence even amongst classes j>rofessing the Muhammadan religion, 
but the reason for this is not that assigned in the memorial. The real fact is that a large pro- 
portion of Muhammadan agriculturists in the Punjab are descended from Rajput and other 
families converted from Hinduism, and amongst them, though the outward ceremonials of tlie 
Muhammadan religion arc observed, many of the old Hindu customs relating to tlie devolu- 
tion of property arc nevertheless preserved. Thus it frequently happens that the widow of a 
deceased Muhammadan is j^ermitted to succeed, like a Hindu widow, to the entire estate of her 
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husband ; in other cases again, she is entirely excluded, and is only deemed entitled to suitable 
maintenance; while as often daughters and other female heirs who are recognised in the Shaia 
arc likewise excluded. So, again, in village communities the necessities of communal life and 
communal ownership are not unfrequently found to displace the supremacy of the strict Mu- 
hammadan law in regard to matters connected with inheritance. To this extent then it is 
true that the Muhammadan la\v has practically ceased to be administered, but this effect has 
resulted from the adherence of the people themselves to a different system, while in regard to 
pre-emption the Legislature has regulated the limits within which the right can be claimed. 
But in matters connected with domestic relations, such as marriage and divorce, the Muham- 
madan law is naturally more strictly observed, and in all such matters, except w'here local 
custom has prescribed .a different rule. Courts in this Province endeavour to administer the 
princijdes of Muhammadan law to the best of their ability, and I am certainly not aware that 
their efforts to do so have caused a frequent miscarriage of justice. 

2. Passing to paragraph 22 of the memorial, whatever foundation there may be for the 
complaint contained therein in other parts of India, the ‘Muhammadans have certainly no 
reason to complain of the numerical inferiority of their co-religionists in the subordinate judicial 
service in this Province. For, in the highest grade of that service there are at the present 
time 41 Muhammadan Extra Assistant Commissioners to 29 Hindus and Sikhs, while in the 
next grade there are 57 Muhammadan Tahsildars to 68 Hindus. Nor does the condition that 
a Munsiff should have taken the B. L. degree regulate similar appointments in the Punjab. 
But with the spread of higher education and the equal facilities which Muhammadans enjoy 
with their fellow Hindu subjects for taking advantage of that education, the Mabammadans, 
if they desire successfully to compete with Hindus, must exert themselves to qualify in an 
equal m(*asui’e for the coveted posts ; for it can scarcely be reasonably expected that Govern- 
ment will cncouiage tlutse w ho lag behind in the race of intellectual progress. 

3. As to the necessity of improving the administration of the Mussulman law, I do not 
think the association of Assessor Judges would effect the desired object. I have already pointed 
out that several useful treatises exist on Muhammadan law, wdth the aid of w'hich Courts 
presided over hv English officers can dispose of most questions which come before them with 
little or no difficulty, while a considerable number of the Courts of original jurisdiction are 
already presided over by Muhammadan Judges, A far more efficient w^ay, in my opinion, of 
sec^iring the desired improvement would he by establishing a systematic and professional 
teaching of the Muhammadan law in our colleges, and by encouraging the study with scholar- 
ships and prizes. Another method would be by encouraging the translation into English of 
some of the principal Arabic treatises of admitted authority on Muhammadan law, such as the 
Shara^vl-T'ikayah^ the Durr^id-Mukhtar and the Tahvir-ul-ALffar, as well as of selections from 
such works as the fafatca-i-Kdzi Khatt and the Falatca AlamuirL There is no doubt that the 
study of the Hindu law has been greatly facilitated by the translation of the leading Sanskrit 
Codes and Commentaries, and if similar efforts w^ere made to render some of the original 
Arabic treatises on Muhammadan law of acknowledged merit accessible to our Courts, through 
the medium of carefully prepared English and Urdu translations, the administration of the 
Muhammadan law would be placed on as satisfactory a footing as could be desired. But such 
efforts cannot be successfully accomplished without suhstautiul aid from Government, and if 
such aid could he given, it w^ould go a far way to remove the ground for any complaints, such 
as are embodied in the present memorial, of indifference on the part of Government to the 
administration of the Muhamniadan law. 


0/jiiiiun cf Mr, Justice li. T. Buhney. 

The matter has been dealt with so fully by my colleagues that only a few" remarks seem 
necessary from me. I conclude tliat the winters of tins memorial will scarcely assert tliat 
there is the great differeuce between the position of a Muhammadan in the Punjab and that 
of a Hindu. The statistics given in the memos, of my colleagues show that Muhammadans 
hold almost as many of the high appointments under Government in the Punjab as Hindus do. 
As regards appointments in distiict offices, there are several districts near Lahore in which at 
this moment the Superintendent is a Muhammadau. In the course of my ow'ii experience, 
whenever T have had opportunities of giving promotions or appointments in district offices and 
elsewhere, T have never thought that a Hindu had a superior claim simply because he was a 
Hindu ; .and I believe that the generality at least of officers hold the same opinion. Even in 
a Native State where I served a few years ago, in which the llaja and nine-tenths of the 
population were Hindus, some of the highest and best paid posts in the administration had 
been given by Briti.'^h Superintendents to Muhammadans. The state of things as described 
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in the quotation from Dr. Hunter's work in parajyrapli 1 1 of the memorial certainly does not 
exist in the Punjab^ and there is no prejudice that I am aware oi‘ in favour of a Hindu. 

2. With regard to the statement made in paragraph 1 9, the memorialists have not given 
instances of miscarriage of justice, but it is well known that the Muharnniadans of the Punjab 
have themselves superseded law by custom, or rather that they have in many respects retained 
their ancient customs, and have never held themselves bound by the strict ^ruhammadan law. 
If an Assessor were appointed, as suggested by the memorialists, to assist the Judges of the 
High Courts in applying Muhammadan law, he would fiod himself confronted by a number of 
customs varying in different parts of the Province which had quite overruled the strict Muham- 
madan law. It is probable that no Muhammadan gentleman has made a complete study of 
all these customs in all parts of the Punjab, and even if he had done so, it is doubtful whether' 
there would be any advantage in appointing to a Judgesb ip a man wlio was conversant witl) 
one subject only. When a Native gentleman has shown himself a thoroughly competent Judge 
like Mr. Syad Mahraiid in the North-West, let him by all means have a fair chance of winning 
a seat on the Bench of any of the High Courts. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. M. IIolhoyd, Dirfctor of Public Instruction, Punjab, totlic Junior Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, — No. dated Lahore, the 28tb September 1882, 

With reference to your letter No. 80(1, dated 6th April 1882, giving cover to a memorial 
from the National Muhammadan Association, I have the honour to report as follows. 

2. In the year 187 1-72 1 submitted a memorandum on the same subject to wdiich it may be 

, .Li 1 useful briefly to refer. I showed that though a T)Oi)ulation with 

Director’s memo, onthe oducnt.ion /. , i , t i 

of Mubammudaus in 1871-72, and the strong religious teelings coulcl perhaps hardly be expected 

measure taken. avail themselves, to the same extent as Hindus, of a system 

of purely secular education, the conditions .under which Government schools had been estab- 
lished in this Province were of such a nature as to attract a large proportion of the sons 
of Muhammadans. When vernacular schools were first organised the teachers of indigenous 
Pei^sian schools, amongst whom Muhammadans greatly preponderated, were very largely em- 
ployed, and again when the branch school system was introduced, the same principle was kept 
in view, and many of tiiosc whof^e interest it bad been to oppose the Government system of 
education received appointments in tlic primary schools that were established in all the quarters 
of large cities to serve as feeders to the central institutions. The Persian language and 
literature were eagerly studied by both Hindus and Muhammadans, and formed indeed ^he 
only subject of literary education of any kind that extended hey^^nJ the very narrowest limits^ 
and to the Persian language and literature a prominent place was assigned in the curriculum 
of Government schools. 

8. The result of these measures was to make our schools popular with Muhammadans j and 

I showed by statistics that in many districts the percentage of 
Results of the incMsurrs. Muhammadans attending vernacular schools was either a little 

below or equal to or a little above the percentage of Muhammadans on the whole population. 
North of the Sutlej the percentage of Muhammadans attending schools was generally lower 
than the percentage on the population. This, however, was to be exj)ccted, the Muhamrnadati 
population being to a great extent agricultural, whilst the trading elas>es, who are always more 
alive to the benefits of education, consisted cliiefly of Hindus. Jt was to be expected also that 
in some of the wilder and more fanatical parts of the frontier tlie Muhammadans would neces- 
sarily hang back. On the whole, however, it was found that the Muhammadan population 
was ready to receive the vernacular education that was offered to them quite as readily as could 
be expected. 

4. In English schools the proportion of Muhammadans was very much lower than iu 

vernacular primarv schools. This was not due to a greater 
Proportion of Mnlmmmatbiiis m ,i ’ i i-xr i i ^ i ^ 

Englisli BclioolB wus lower tlmn in readiness Oil the part ot Muhammadans to attend V(‘ri]aeular 

vornacular Bcbools : the cbuse. as compared with English schools. Tliose willing to attend 

Government schools of any description would be quite ready to learn Engli>li if they had the 

opportunity. JA^'hore, however, tlie Muhammadan element most pnqiondeiates tliore were few 

English schools, and those that did exist were situated in towns where the Hindus naturally 

congregate. 

' 5. Whilst the proportion of Muliammadaiis attending English schools was comparatively 

small, that attending the c >llege was smaller still, and out of 
Proportion in the college amuller students enrolled ill the Lahore and Delhi Colleges, six 

only were Muhammadans. 

6. In connection with this subject I exinvssed my belief that unless a fair proportion of 

Muliammadaiis should receive an English education of the 
tain the position of Muhamuiaduu highest order, men ot that religion w'ould be unable to main- 
iu the Government service. tain their position in the service of the State. English ofli- 

88 a 
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Proportion of MuhnmnmdnnR in Eng- 
lish priiniirv and EngliOi iind verna- 
cular secondary schools. 


cers were already beginning to appreciate the advantages of a superior English education 
even in the case of candidates for appointments that had been bestowed^ until recently almost 
exclusively^ on men who were not acquainted with English ; and I thought that nothing couldt 
arrest this tendency. 

7. The remarks which I made on this subject in 1871-72 are equally applicable at the 

present time^ though there has been some improvement in the 

Remarks mode in 1 871 -72 urcapph- proportion of Muhammadans attending Government and aided 
cable at the present time. * * ® 

Schools. In 1870-71^ 35’8 percent, of the scholars enrolled 
in Government and aided institutions of all kinds were Muhammadans ; and 1881-82, 87*9 per 
cent. Were Muhammadans. 

8. In vernacular primary schools for hoys the Muhammadan element is sufficiently re» 

presented, though the attendance is necessarily small in some 
of the wilder patts of the country, especially on the frontier. 
In primary schools for girls the number of Muhammadans is 

very much larger than the number of HiD<lii6, and the schools are generally more successful. 
In English primary schools, however, and in schools for secondary education both vernacular 
and English, the proportion ol Muhammadans is comparatively low.* The chief reason, as I 
have already explained, is that the bulk of the Muhammadans are agriculturists, and it may be 
added that those who live iu towns do not belong, as a rule, to the wealthy classes. 

9. If the proportion of Muhammadans who receive a secondary education is comparatively 

Proportion of Muh..mn,«da, ..in Eng. remarkable how few join college, whilrt 

lish jiriniftry and English and verua- still fewer complete the University course. There has been 
cular m College. doubt a decided improvement ; for in 1870-71 there were, 

as we have seen, 6 college students only out of 102, whereas at the close of the year the 
Lahore College contained 103 students, of whom 13 were Muhammadans. Still the latter 
number is very low. 

10. It is remarkable also that though out of *2,671 students attending English middle 

schools 703 only were Muhammadans, the latter won no less 

Scholarships won by MuliammAdans 37 qq(; of 92 scholarships awarded by Open competition 

in the last middle school and the en. . . , ^ . , ,, , , • i A . .i 

trance examinations. 1" tlie last middle school examination, thus showing that the 

Muhammadan boys are quite able to hold their own. On the 
oth^ hand, 1 only of the 13 scholarships awarded in accordance with the results of the Punjab 
entrance examination and tenable at college was gained by a Muhammadan ; the reason being 
no doubt that few Muhammadans were willing to enter on a University career. 

Nomber of Muh.n,m«l.n. in the Again, amongst the students attending the English 

English class of the Centml Training class of the Central Training College at the end of lost year, 

4 only were Muhainmaduus. 

12. The result of this state of things so far as regards the Educational Department must 

inevitably be that all the higher appointments tend to fall 

Position wcnpied by M^uhammadans bands of others. We find accordingly that the three 

in the estHblisliments of the Education- _ , , * • ▼ 

al J department. otneers at present employed as Assistant Inspectors are 

Hindus 111 district schools some very excellent Muhamma- 
dan scholars are employed as Oriental teachers, and a few as English masters, but none of 
these draw mure than per mensem. Out of 36 appointments ranging in value from 
fi90 to filOO not one is held by a Muhammadan. The tliree higher appointments are at 
present held, it is true, by Europeans, but they would probably be filled in case of a vacancy 
by Hindus. Amongst District Inspectors paid from Local Funds, Muhammadans are better 
represented, as 8 cut of 21 on salaries varying from KlOO to are Muhammadans. 

The Muhammadans employed in this capacity, however, are mostly men of long service, who 
were emjdoyed when English scholars possessing the requisite qualifications were not proenr- 
able. One of the senior District Insjiectors is a Muhammadan, who has received an English 
education, and he is officiating now as Hoad Translator on E'?00, hut this is quite an excep- 
tional case. The following statement shows at a glance the number of appomtments paid 


* The percentage in each case is noted below : — 


V ernacular primary schools for boys 
liitto for girls 

VernsculHr middle and high schools 
English primary schools for natives 
Ditto middle ditto 

Ditto high ditto 


Total No. 

No. of 

Muhammndaiis. 

Percentage. 

70,641 

28,378 

40*1 

9,066 

4,235 

467 

2,736 

947 

84*6 

23,019 

7,178 

311 

2,671 

703 

26*3 

468 

91 

20*1 
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Trom the Provincial revenues in the Educntional Departm<>Dt which are held bj* Muhammadans 
and by natives of India of other persuasions exclusive of Europeans : — 



13. It will be seen, in short, that very few of the higher appointments in the Educational 

Department are held by Muhammadans. This is due neither 

Few appointments held by Muhnm- favouritism of any kind, nor to want of intellectual power 
maduiiB 111 the Educational Depart- ni.i i i. 

ment: causes of this. o* physical energy on the part or the Muhammadans, for 

many of those employed in the Department are men of great 
energy and ability; but simply to the fact tliat so few Miihainmadans are available who have 
received an English University education. 

14. The same cause must inevitably exercise the same effect in other departments: a 

University education in English will carry more and more 

gradually 

fall into the hands of English scholars. 

15. The reason why the number of Muhammadans attending English schools and also 

vernacular schools for secondary education is comparatively 
Beason why Mulinminadana relin- small as compared with the number attending vernacular 
quiih their Btudieshoearij. primary schools I have explained already. The question, 

however, why those who do attend English schools relinquish their studies so early and seldom 
join a college still remains to be explained, and it is this which is the more important 
question. 

16. One reason, I believe, is that Muhammadan boys, especially those of the better 
classes, are frequently taught portions of the Koran by rote and other religious exercises 
either it home or in a mosque before they are sent to a school for secular instruction. In this 
way, as I pointed out in 1871-72, several years are expended, and the result is that the boy 
becomes a man before his education is thoroughly completed. Another reason is that the 
parents of the Muhammadan boys are not generally in affluent circumstances, and this causes 
Muhammadan youths to seek for employment at the earliest opportunity. 

17. The first problem to be solved, if we desire that the Muhammadans shall not be 

unduly depressed, as has been the case in Bengal, is not how 
How Bhoiild Muhaminndanii be in- Muhammadans who now hold aloof can be attracted to our 
duced to send their children to Bchool though this is a matter of importance, but how those 

at an ear ler age. their children to school can be induced to do so at 

an earlier age. The second is how Muhammadan boys can be induced to join a Government 
college. 

18. I pointed out that it was not to be expected for a moment that the Mussulmans 

could, unless in very exceptional cases, supply half tiie cost 
The pUn for effecting ditto tag- reallv good English schools even in localities where tliere 
gnted in 1871-72. miglit he room for such scliools, without a ruinous waste of 

power. I observed that the circumstances of different localities and the feelings and pre- 
judices of the inltabitiints varied greatly, hut I thought that in all cases where there is reluc- 
tance to send .children to a Government school at an early age, endeavour should be made to 
convince the people of the advantages to the Muhammadan community of a superior English 
education, and to induce them to maintain vernacular, and possibly, in some cases, Auglo- 
Nvernacular schools in which they might provide for instruction in their own religion, after 
their own fashion; such schools being aided by Government, and invariably so organised as 
to prepare the pupil at a given age to join a Government school of some particular grade, at 
some particular point in the course of study. 

19. 1 still hold the same opinion on this subject. During the last few years, however, 

some schools have been established that might probably fulfil 
The Director holds the tame opinion, ^ purpose; but the ruling of Government that grants- 

in-aid of vernacular schools are not to be given from Provincial revenues prevented the Depart- 
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ment from rendering them any assistance. Such schools have been eligible for aid from 
MnMici|):il Funds, but on no fixed principles. The new arrangements in connexion with local 
p« lf-<:overnment will, no doubt, afford an opportunity for the more systematic encouragement 
(if such scliools. 

2(’. I think further that encouragement might he given to the Muhammadan community 

to provide stipends in connexion with schools of every grade, 
to prnvid,. BtiptM.ds to ^>'1 vicw ot iiiduciiigr the most promising boys ot that 

iiuluce i)n)iiiising boys to continue their eoininunit y to prosecute their studies to a higher standard. 

If such stipends could be offered, in addition to any open 
scholarsliips that m»ay be won in the ordinary way, to hoys of respectable families who appear 
to need assistanee, it is probable that sueh a measure would greatly tend to increase the num- 
ber of Muhainmadaiis who seek for a University" edueation. 

21. It will be seen that I am very stioii»lf impressed with the belief, which I have held 
alncation .-ssontinl for Mn- many venrs, lhat l.igber English education is ul.soluUdy 

InniiinsKiauN to secure more lucrative essential to enable the Muhammadan community to obtain a 
appointments. more lucrative appointments under Govern- 

numt, and I fe(d, al.«o, a very strong conviction that it is most desirable for many reasons that 
they should obtain an adequate share of such appointments. If his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor should consider that this view of tiie matter is a correct one, and that in order to 
hold their own it is essential that the Muhammadans should he adequately represented in Eng- 
lish colleges, it would, I think, be easy to ini])ress this on the leaders of the Muhammadan 
community generally, and induce them to make an effort for the removal of the present 
inequalily. 

22. To effect this object it is e.^sential (1) that Muhammadan boys shoufd begin their 

general education at an carlv age, and f2) that students of 
. ffIX'toroSet!' ^ complete their education at 

college. 


From Pandit Amaenath, Secretary to the Anjiimaii-i-Piinjab, to the Seen'tary to the Government, Punjab,- • 

No. 27, dated Laliore, the lUth August 1882. 

^ 'With reference to your No. 8(12, dated 6th April last, and suhsoqnent reminders, forward- 
ing for Opinion a memorial from the Muhammadan ccmimunity of Calcutta regarding the con- 
dition of Muhainmadiins in India, I have the honour to inform you that : he papers received were 
jiiiblished and circulated among the members for opinion, but no definite ojdnion has yet been 
leciixod. A gf^neral meeting of tlie Anjumaii will be convened shortly, and the opinmu of the 
Society eornmuiiicatcd to you jirobahly in about a week's time. 

2. In the meantime I beg to submit herewith a stiitement of the opinions of certain 
Muhammadan gentlemen as elicited by the Punjal Guvermnent in 1872 on a similar ques- 
tion. 

P.S . — Tlie memorial alluded to d^es not seem to he applicable to this Province, as will be 
evident from the ('lassilied Li.'-t of Jiulicial, Executive and other Civil Ofiicials, which contain.-? 
no less than 250 names of gazetted Muhammadan employes. 


MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION. 

The opinions of the Muhammadan members of the Senate of tin; Punjab University College 
and of certain Moulvis and others on the subject of Muhammadan education and of the condi- 
tion of the Muhammadan commnniry in general in the Punjab, which were elicited by the 
Punjab Government in J 872, are now n‘pnhlbhed, together with other papers hearing on the same 
question, with the view of forming a Ktarting-]»oint for the expression of further opinions with 
leFercnce to the points in the memorial of the National Muhammadan Association of 
to vvhicli the Punjab CJovernment have recently directed the attention of the Senate 
A the Punjab University College and ot the A iijuman i- Punjab. 


M^'fiiorandunt on Muhammadan education in India^ hy UaHIM Kiian, “ Khan liahaducy' Medical FelUno^ 
and Member of Senate ^ Punjab University CoUege^ — dated Lahore^ the 17th April 1872, 

Pefoiik entering into the aims and objects of education a.^secn from a Muhammadan stand- 
point, I would first briefly describe the educational constitution of the Muhammadan society in 
India. 

The Muhammadan society consists of three classes — the upper, middle, and the lower 
The upper class consists of nawabs, jagirdars, and rich zemindars ; the middle comprises maulvis. 
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moonshis and respectable Government servants; and tlie lower includes tradesmen, such as 
carpenters, blacksmiths, book -binders, &e., &c. 

The members of the upper anti lower classes are, as a rule, quite indiflTeient as req^ards the 
education of their children; the first on account of immense wealtli they possess, and the last 
for fear of breaking through the time-honoured custom of the country, keep aloof from educa- 
tion. This assertion of mine might seem unique, hut that it is a fact no one who has an 
oj)portunity to mingle with every class of the Aluhamniadan community can deny. 

It is the members of the middle class who are intensely anxious about their children's 
education ; for they, as the saying goes, all belong to the profession of the pen ” (^)- 

Thus it will be seen that the upper or the richer class of Muhammadans, on account of their 
wealth, and ^Mest their children get ill tiiroiigh intense study!" do not trouble themselves to 
educate them, but delight in seeing them whiling away their time in frivolous pursuits, such as 
kiie-ll^ing, cock-fighting, gambling, &c., &<^ The lower class of the community is, as a rub', 
always anxious to bring up their children to their ancestral professions. 

But the middle class men, having no riches and no other profession than that’of the 
pen,^' devote their heart and soul to the education of their offspring. 

Having thus briefly stated the ediieational constitution of the Muhammadan community, 
I next propose to bring to light the Muhammadan views on the aims and ohjecds of education. 
By educating their children, then, the Muhammadans mean to fulfil tw(> objects, — one reli- 
gious the other worldh" To obtain the first (if means permit), they employ a 

maulvi or send their children, generally at the age of four or five years, to a neighbouring 
mosque (where a mullah or a miajee always resides, supported by the residents of the mohalla) 
in order to receive religious instructions, in the shape of reading the Koran, studying Peisian, 
learning the different forms ol‘ prayers, and the rules to observe the Rumzau fasts, &c., &c. 
These instructions the children continue to receive till the age of eight or nine years, when the 
father considers that he has, under the i>lessings of God," fulfilled one of the highest obliga- 
tions of the Muhammadan religion This, then, constitutes a Muhammadan lad's reli- 

gious education. 

The sensible father next becomes anxious as to the means whereby his son may be enabled 
to earn a respectable living. Tliis subject so engrosses his attention that he passes sleepless 
nights and is tormented by day dreams. Night and day, in fact he broods over it, discusses 
the subject of Arabic and Persian education, and says to himself that suppose I give to 
my son a thorough Oriental education, what will be the result? Will be by acquiring a 
proficiency in those languages be able to do well in the world ? His daily experience (»f the 
world ernjdiatically says No 1 Then be continues his soliloquy, and questions his experience 
further, which says that if you make your son a maulvi or a munshi, liis highest monthly 
income will not exceed Ro or G ; h(»w will your son support himself with this paltry sum ? 
The same experience again tells him that {jeople will rebulie you for making education the 
means of acquiring rupees, annas and pies." These men in saying so, depart from the path 
of honesty; for no honest man can gainsay the fact that the chief and primary ubject for 
which he has received education is that for which he rebukes you, namely, to earn a comfortable 
livelihood : every thing else is subservient to this great end 

The fatlier then gives u]) all idea about Arabic or Persian, and brings before his mind's 
eye the brilliant picture of English education. He discusses its benefits and calculates -upon 
the blessings it is likt-ly to confer upon his son. He dilates upon the pictiire, and finds that 
a common “kirani" (an English coj)yist, so called by the natives), who can scarcely compose 
two lines of English correctly, earns R50 or KGO a month ; while a manlvi or a munshi, 
kneeling at his feet i»n the sofa, and with clasped hands (aju-o addressinii’ the kirani " 

as hazur and gurlb purivar simj)ly to copy out for him, in English, certain accounts or 
»rernacular pajiers prepared by bim for the insj)eetion of the saliib. This ]ueture eneliaiits tlie 
father so much that he forthwith falls on the ground and offers a heart-felt ])rayer to the 
Almighty (jJLI|) who has so benignly put bim to the rii»ht way of edueating his son. In- 
stantly he leaves home and carries his son to an English scdioul. There if he finds Oriental ele- 
ment predominant, he leaves it with disgust in search of one which professes to give a thorough 
English education, with a respectable knowledge of the Oriental languages, though it be 
managed on missionary principles. The Lahore Mission School, I am ha]>py to say, fully 
'supports my position on this sc<»rc. From the tftne his son gets admitted into the school he 
begins to entertain great hopes for his future greatness. At times he makes him a Cixi 
Servant, at others a Doctor of Medicine, then a Lawyer and an Engineer. But alas 1 all this 
proves a mirage ; for in the midst of his joy, he finds that for want of pecuniary means he 
is constrained, very reluctantly, to remove his son from the school, being unable to defray the 
expenses for his higher education, and dooming him for life to the mean state of kirani- 
dom." Thus it will be seen why Muhammadans stand aloof fiom active co-operation with 
Government educational system, and lose the advantages, both material or social, which other 
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(the Hindus generally richer than Muhammadans) enjoy Our Government regrets to find 
the Muhammadans in the hack ground of education, and believes that secondary and higher 
education conveyed in the vernaculars, and rendered more accessible than now, coupled with a 
more systematic encouragement and recognition of Arabic and Persian literature, would be 
not only acceptable to the M uhammadan community, but would enlist the sympathies of the 
more earnest and enlightened of its members on the side of education. 

From what 1 have delineated above, I am sorry to say Government will not only fail in 
achieving its beneficieut object, but also alienate its Muhammadan subjects from the system of 
education it is going to inaugurate ; for, from an experience of more than a century, the 
Muhammadans are now fully convinced that nothing but a liberal English education can raise 
them to the scale of civilization, and make them appreciate the innumerable benefits which the 
English Government so liberally offers its subjects. Some would believe that Muhammadans 
on account of religious prejudices and apathy neglect the education of their children, or do 
not co-operate with Government system of education. Such a state of things might have 
exi'fted \ ears and years back, and may still exist in the lower order of the community ; but to 
include the really earnest and enlightened members of the Muhammadan community under this 
category would be a dire injustice. 

It is for want of pecuniary means that Muhammadans cannot cope with their Hindu 
fellow-subjects in reaping the benefits which the paternal Government offers them in matters 
educational; for it is an admitted fact that Muhammadans are generally poorer than the 
Hindus, because they are generally more extravagant, — be it spoken to their shame, — than the 
latter. Innumerable instances can be brought forward to show that Muhammadan gentlemen 
who are really earnest and enlightened and possess means do co-operate with Government 
system of education. 

If Government really means to raise the status of its Muhammadan subjects, which it no 
doubt does, and requires them to sympathise and co-operate with its system of education, then 
it should not change its present educational policy — a policy which is appreciated by every 
right-thinking and really earnest and enlightened Muhammadan gentleman. 

In order to encourage Muhammadans to partake more freely of the blessings which the 
present system of Government education offers, I would most humbly beg to suggest that 
a certain number of stipends be established in every Govern men t school and college, and espe- 
cially reserved for such Muhammadan lads only who are for want of means unable to pro- 
secute their studies up to the higher branches of education, and who are really earnest to ac- 
quue knowledge and qualify themselves for the higher academic honours. If such inducements 
be offered to Muhammadans, many who are now on the back ground of education will in a 
short time appear on its vantage ground. 

It is by giving such pecuniary aids to Muhammadans that Government will succeed in 
achieving its noble object, and not by encouraging Arabic or Persian at. the sacrifice of higher 
English education. My opinion on the subject of education might seem unique, and some 
might even charge me with taking a mean advantage of education, but 1 must honestly say that 
I have faithfully portrayed the real feelings of the most earnest and enlightene<i Muhammadans, 
and that I have formed this opinion after a mature consideration, and from materials collected 
by me during a course of 14 or 15 years by mingling with every class of the Muhammadan 
community, and, by virtue of my profession, learning the secrets of every heart which would 
be difficult, nay almost impossible, for any other person to know. 


Views of the Muhammadan Members of Senate. 

That the Government system of education can never be thoroughly popular with the 
Muhammadans, as it ignores their religious teaching, and tliat it is well worth the attention of 
Government to consider whether it would not be wise to attach a teacher of religion for every 
denomination attending the Government schools. [The spiritual instructions being enjoyed 
separately by each denomination, whilst the secular instructions be given, as hitherto, to all 
denominations in common.] Other Christian Governments have no hesitation in providing 
for the religious instruction of the various denominations under their rule, and the Indian Gov- 
enitnent would mo<t closely identify its interests with those of the people if such a measure 
were adopted. Many parents, anxious for the spiritual and moral welfare of their children,^ 
think that sending them to Government schools makes them immoral and atheists, and there- 
fore keep them at home till they are old enough to resist these influences, but have no time 
left to fit themselves for employment. 

2. If the above measure cannot he adopted, it seems but just that grants-in-aid be given 
to Muhammadan schools in whicli secular instruction is given, just the same as granfs-in^aid 
are given to missionary schools, quite irrespective of the religious teaching. The creation of 
such schf>ols should he encouraged by Government, and tlic Executive Committee is quite 
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prepared to stimulate scholastic private enterprise ainon^ Muhammadans and others. Since the 
letter to Muhammadan gentleman has been circulated, one school has already spriin|;j into 
existence at Lahore; another is pioposed; but it is l»cst imt to hurry on the estal)lishment of 
these schools hy official action. The matter should »«imply l>e put on tin* f^roiind of the solici- 
tude of (ioveniiuent for its subjects, and no money on any account should be collected throug'h 
an official a»;ency. The rules for the grantint^ of the (ioverument equivalent should be inter- 
preted by tlie Kdueational Department in a libcial spirit. 'lliere is no doubt that, as worded, 
these rules offer assis'anee to such schools ; but tln*^ miiaf' to the people who 

have never thoui»litof interpreung’ them in their fav<»ur. M’he cstahlisliment of these s* h-^-ds may 
eventuallv tend to relieve the Government < f half of its expenditure on edu«*ati. n, but in the 
meanwhile it wdl convince the p(*ople tliat the (lovei nment is pre) ared imt only to iukc. but also 
to g'u'e money for their improvement. This is the ^p'Uiid upon \\hich the matter should be 
put. 

3. "1‘bc establishment of middle class examinations at the Calcutta University, and the 
greater pr miueiicc to be given by that body to Orietital cla'^sies, will not draw the learned 
classes of this country to our side. Ou the c »ntrary, to give to their learning the subordinate 
position ol “middle class will rather increase the bieaeh. To pass the lowest Oriental 
exammati-m at the Punj ib University C-dlegc) requires inliuit. ly more study than to 

take tile li. A. d'grec of the Calcutta University, and to consign native si-holars, many of 
whom could teach the most eminent European Orientalists, to a position of inferiority is 
neither ju-t nor exjicdient. The M'lhainmadan members, therefore, ])ropose licit in this Piovince 
the Maiilvis who obtain the diploma of the first gra le shonlil rank at lea-t wiili H. A."s^ 
and ihal the op])ortuiiity to create a learned body imbued with European eiilighienmeut from 
among tliein should not be neglected. 

d. Unle*s this is done, the Chief's of this Province will not look either upon Government 
instiintioiis or even the Punjab University as truly national, and bequests from them cannot 
be expected. Whilst on tlii> snbj- ct, the ^lubammadan members w»»uid ])i>>s on tlie atten- 
tion of Government the desirability of devotii'i.' all the educational fnruls bequeatlied by 
natives, such as tlie Nanab Itmad-ud-dowla Fund, tnfinlp to purpo'^es which would have been 
approved b\ their donors. Tnosc fumls might fitly be applied by the Punjab University 
Colb'O'c, wliieli will scrnjmlou-ly respect the eondiiions of the donation-. The Itrnad-iul-duwla 
FumC P' at propriately be applied through the ngenev of tln‘ Univer-ity College. 

i) Tbe app' intinent of Kazls will, no doubt, jilease tiie Mnliamrnad.in ]) 0 ])nlatioij if mvn 
of learning, piety and probity are ai»pointed by (Jovernment. 

(b 'file .Mubamiiuulan members of the Senate of the Punjab University College, after 
a vtrv inii.iite eiupiiry, are eonvineed that ti>e Muhammadan M)uths in g. nc-ral enniiot for 
want of im aiis, devule themselves t(» llie acqnisiti-m of knowledge, and that many parents 
who are .le-iroiis, and even very anxious, to give tlieir eliildreu a good liberal education eamiot 
do so oil aeeount of poverty, and are consequently eompelieii to remove tlo ir eliildreu from 
sch(»ois before they liave reeeivtd a thorough and noble edueatioii. Tbe Muhainiuadaii mem- 
ber- me tberefore, of opinion that, unle-s some S'-rt (‘f peeiini.irv aid be given to the Mu- 
hammadans, the object of (Jovernmeiit to better the piospeets of* tlieir .M uliammadaii subjects 
cannot be attained. They therefore most respeelfully suggest tliat peeiiniary ui.l, in the 
shape of schobu ships, stipends, &e., he ospeeially re-nwed in all the Government colleges and 
schools for MK-h Muhammadan youths a.^ are desening and realiy stand in need of such help, 
in order to enable them to pro^eeute their studies for the higlier departments of knowKdge. 


Opinions of Sunni Maulvis on Education and Kazis. 

/. T/ie jllttsuulman Grant-in-aid qnenthn, 

Q jj, proposed to encourage Muhammadans to estahlisb schools on the g:rant-in-aid 

Bvstem. In these schools instnictioii is to be {liven in s\il>jeels now taught in Govornment schools 
with due regard to the Government rules. iSueh schools would he entitled to a grant-in-aid 
l)V the Government in the same way as tlie Mission seliools, irrespective of their religious 
teaching. Would the Muhammadans like this, and, should Government approve of the pro- 
iK)®al what are the means to carry it out t 

_The proposal is highly praiseworthy, and calculated to do immense good to the 
Muhaminailaus. if adopted. It is the real want of the Aliiliaiiimatlaus, and yim will receive 
the sincere tlianks of the Muhammadan jiojmlatioii of India should yoir Ix-come the medium to 
• the want. Hundreds, nay tliousaiiUs, of si ndents would enter tliese schools, and tlieir 
removt assist Government m money, accordim; to their means, for the maintenanee of 

paieii 8 . Should sueh schools bo established, Government will have to devoie mueh 

less money for educating its subjects than it now docs. In a few years such an aliccuon 

ai) 
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would spring up between the rulers and the ruled that it is impossible now to judge it. The 
doubts now entcitained by the people of the intentions of the Goveruinent would be at onee 
removed, and they would be convinced that Government wishes to do them good both in this 
world and tlie world to come. 

Another answer. 

This step is proper, provided the subjcjcts take it of their own accord ; but the Muham* 
madans have become very poor, and will scarcely be able to start these grant-in-aid schools. 

A third answer. 

It is unobjectionable to teach the sciences iii Muhammadan schools with a 

view to worldly advantage. 

IL — BvVgious education in Government Schools, 

Q , — Another proposal is that in Government schools religious teachers be appointed for 
the religious instruction of the Muhammadan students. This is, however, against the existing 
Goveruinent rules ; hut should it be approved of, to what extent would it be i)rofitable to you ? 

A . — Should the proposal obtain the approval of Government, it would impart a new life 
to the people of India. It would be a fact unprecedent in the annals of the Muhammadan 
rulers ot India, and would be regarded as a gift never belore obtained. People w^oiild 
give up the talk about tbc former rulers of the country — luiy, they would publicly say, When 
did the MubammaJau rulers of India do such things tor the people of India as are now being 
done by the EnglUh The proposal is calculated, indeed, to do good to the j>eople both in 
this and the next w’orld. It is indeed opposed to the existing rules of Government, but the 
Government can easily change the rules, as a change can do no harm to the Government; 
on the contrary, there wcmld be iiiealeuLdjle benefit to the ]XH>ple of this country, who would 
love their ruler& more than they do their own parents, since the Government would be their 
sjiiritual father. 

Ill conclusion, I have to remark that should the proposals meet wdtli the approval of 
Government, committees should he appointed in all the towns, kc.y to call upon the people to 
carry out the scheme and to assist in money for tlic realization of the object as far as their 
means will permit them. 

Another answer. 

This is still better. In this way the sciences, both general and religious, will prosper. 
Experience has shown that most Muhammadans complain that religious instruction is not im- 
parted in Government schools. AVheii this ground of complaint will he removed, it is certain 
that the students will increase in number and make much more i)rogress than hilheito. 

A third answer. 

Religious instruction to Mussulman pupils wdll prove highly beneficial, if only there be no 
obstruction in the way. 

111. — The question of the apjwintmeni of A dds, 

Q , — If the Government of a country (be it either a Muhammadan Government or not) 
wishes to api>oint a Kazi, can it do so according to your law ? 

A.—Yiis; any Government, of whatever religion or faith it may he, can make the ap- 
pointment of Kazi, and it is lawful for the latter to accept the appointment when offered. A 
Kazi must make his decisions according to the Shara of the Projihet. lie must be able to 
consult the Koran and the Hadis, and must himself be a pious and just man. Any person who 
possesses these qualities can he called a Kazi, a Mufti, or a Mujfahid, regardless of the fact 
whether he is or is not ajipointed by a Muslim Government, whether his decisions are or are 
not acted upon by the people, and whether lie has or lias not the powers of a Kazi. The 
commands for us arc to obey any person in whom the (jualities ahuvo described may be 
found, and to act according lo his orders. AVo are hound to obey liiin in the same manner in 
which we now obey the Mujtahids, who are consulted on matters relating to fasting, prayer, 
and other religions questions. 

Q. — AVhat is the rule according to tlie Sham for tlu* appointment of Kazis — should 
Government make the selection, or should the peojilc elect the man for that ofliei' ? Can a 
Kazi thus appointed pass his decisions according lo the local custom of the country when it 
overrules the Muhammadan law? 

.4.— (jovernmoiil may appoint any person to the post of Kazi who possesses tlie qualities 
described above, and it can make .such appointment whenever it likes. It is not necessary 
that the people should make the selection. Any person having the ability to give a fatwa 
is a Mujiahld and a Kazi. It is beyond the competency of a Kazi to pass any orders opposed 
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to the Shara. of the Prophet. He is bound to act as provided in the Skara, and cannot go 
beynnd that. Should he in any instance act against Muhammadan law^ his decision must 
not be acted upon, and he must lose his position if he does so. 

Q. — Is the presence of a Kazi considered of essential importance among the Muham- 
madans on occasions of marriage, &c. ? To what extent have such affairs suffered where there 
are no Kazis ? 

ji , — Government will much oblige the people if it appoints Kazis who are able to de- 
cide according to the Muhammadan law. Although it is very easy to read a Nlkah^ and 
any person able to read a Nikah can perform the marriage ceremonies as provided in the 
Shara, yet the appointment of Kazis will much facilitate the decision of questions relating 
to matrimony, divorce, gifts, beqiuists, inheritance, &e. The Courts would get material assist- 
ance in deciding such cases should Kazis be appointed; and these ca?es would then be dispos- 
ed of without the slightest difficulty. What is there now except perjdexity and embarrassment 
in such cases where there are no Kazis ? 

A}hsioers — another set. 

(1) It is legal and even meritorious for a non-Muhammadan Government to appoint 
Kazis with full or limited powers if there be no unjust interference in the matters that are 
entrusted to them. 

['1) The subjects should select a just, learned, and pious person for the post of Kazi, 
and then Government approve and make the appointment. 

(.3) It is necessary to have a Kazi to celebrate the nuptials of minors who have no 
heirs but it is also proper and advisable to have one in other cases of marriage, and in those 
of divorce and in the distribution of ])ropcrty left. In this country and in these days most 
nuptials and the division of property take place contrary to the dictates of the Muhammadan 
law and thus occasion disputes and hostilities. When a Kazi will be appointed, and it will 
be proclaimed that the above description of cases will be considered null if performed without 
his knowled<»*e, then these grievances will at once be put a stop to. The Kazi shall decide 
according to "the letter of the law even where opposed by custom, and to such custom he shall 

not be hound at all. 

Ansivers — another set. 

(1) The roigninj? kin?, wliotlier lie be just, oppressive, a believer or not, has ^he 
power to appoint a Kazi ; ami whoever is fit for the task can accept the dignity under him, 
provided there be no improiwr interference in the discharge of his duties, as it has been men- 
tioued in the following passages 

ley; ^ , J15 y — |j| 

oJLiu. 

(2) Tlie Kazi is appointed by tlic king, and not by the subjects, although he may have 
been deciding ditfereuers among them. Tliis is proved by tlie following passage 

SjJb JaI l-il ; Jb 

1^15 ypaJ 5) Las 

(3) Although the celebration of nuptials and the Iproclamation of divorce can be done 

without a Kazi,%t in disputed cases and on questions regarding the nullity of marriage, and 
the separation of parties joined by matrimony, his iiresenee is iiidispensahly required. Hence 
the absolute duty of appointing a Kazi, and the duty =/.«., discharging others from 

the same obligation) of accepting the office, as it has been stated in the following passage ; — 

lAf Jl5 

N ■■ — uy*!; 

^.,1(11^ <Js> dJJUZui/. 4liu. , sLflidI JlS , 

— ijiUiS diXJ , 

L. jhiiy y wt-jJaL. ciJL.1 is ^ *.^1, y — ( ( ) 

jJJI J13 J — ^ LI L *U|JlS 
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— L^ /** iL-l — 

y^y y^ •-r^>; 4/ Jy^ 15' L-« v^ y ^r";** 

j; l«yj cUiJbiwi; ^'jk^ >LaiUl^y filr^'y 

— i^LaXIl^^^^ ^ 

i„f^~ y ^l^Sl^yc ly^ilyo (•'yj'j er^ (i^cy *'-r'y^- ; — ) 

— iXjl^ >_.»» ^ 1^ yk^ ^yLi^»iJl4A*J (^_j* J 

^ ya. ^I y ;0 ^yi <^- yWj ^ ^ 4 - ^ (»^^ J)' 

ji y^- — (iT^ — Lf* y'^y 

jji — I , ” - ■^ L^ jjyy* [; f y aij|j »iy 

j^L) y ‘— y ^UiJiJ^ ^ jyy- ^ o^riy 

jjl laJJa/* ^jsi^ *1^ y y*^*vy^* )y^ cyjll^ i>l AJvJarJ ^ y*j ^^li 

ijj — Jai|yi olry* yjyjytsy* »jy ^ *-r*i)®; — »_#* v^r*^ uTjy 

*ytia. j_jA ^ y^ 4/ ^y* y y yy yi 

^iiM,}ii<iyc (•wiyi iijjijjic^ ^ ^jkk. y — ly 

(.j^j cUJiliJ i_>yj (Jj'; — *ii5>; '■::-~HiJ(J <jiJlJj»l ,yaju-l cUilliJI ^ji 

y jA 41 “yy *-r^^ {jk^ '-yy*^4 y^y4 ^y iLaiJiy 4~ju >__yj, 

*jj ^ 4*j ^y 4^14 ^ i! vy^ Ly Kii ^Lu ^L fUi Jaj.y 

lyUi yjL^ii 0-*Ka.i i_yc ^ yjy^^ i*^ bj^ *.^--^^4*^ 

f"i»- jiS 41 (,y _) y/L*^ 4ti «^ j 3 ^^yii 

uyr ‘>yyj ■ 'jy* ; '-tay-i 4Uiy3r4 ^JJ ^ IJ>I ^ 

yi y laiiyJi^u. y> ly*^ t./^ '■yy* 4^4 '— ^yc 4U) ^yix ^ij 

L.J1I iy oUuiLs-’ yu. 4iji iiL^ ^ y'y \_y^ 

t c:^y '^y' dsy <4^^ ^ y®*^ ^ ^ 

— yy Jy y*^ y*. 

^D' y (iU/* (y^y Vii-By 4^” jA 4Xb flL.! 14:-*^ ( I* ) 

Jajyji^u. vy^T?" y ill; yy ^ ny^j ^ — yy?* yy 

— yy cU*y v£jLUly^ jlT Jaiy i*Jj If viLU Ij 

vy* ^y ^ ^-r** ? *" ^ yl)‘^y tL^ob i^oJIiUf 

jjjl (Jl^JJI^I Jjo »— ^b/* 4 / Ljl I*/ **443 bj| v:4- -> ^ '^'* tly 4 ^ <LMjb ^yi 

^yJf^ Jy?- tikyf y ^y yf- yy^ 4y^ y^ viLl ^ lyb L. 

‘ •• - tLwjb y ^ ^^uii.1 4 1 1 «»^ u^y ^ ^ ““• ^l;i^ly 

lii-jy-i *yb^ ‘—'^ f^y y uyj v.-»-.iu jj,wi L. c—)j i^i 

^yaj ^ jjl Ui bL^ )ji i4:^y oLi«| 4i_ 

JjU/. ji;I i! y;44 z.^ yi, yb f jiij ^ *4^1 ^ i»y by IT ^Ki 

^1 4r y^ ^ ^ yy\ ^ ^yyyi> ^ ^ L 

y y vy*^ ttib jjl Hie ^^y IT V4t.^ «y i 4lxw* y| yLJI^y 

*^* 1.^ ^ y^ y*^ «-^ ' — Lf* '-r^b ji u*^ 

— ^La. blii Z '-r'^yy 

^yfc ^y y ,y* (*11-<I i_ ^^ll«yiA 4/ jy by ^yj 4y L. ^yb ou 
^tW^J c#* vy^ (-JUiZl yy« j Jyf i- ^yi jy) ^i4l jjjl yxi v&Ljit 
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jx^ ^ ^ ^ V.;— ^li/* 

ur* — A? jj^ i- JaI ^JiJuc ^ ^ ^ Ja) 

^ J^l ViiiJ^ ^ v.^ O**^ cUuJj^ ^ — jy J};^ v{;^ 

^IkLJI^ ^LaiLIIjJJu jys^.^ ^ ^XI 4/ JJ^ 

Vl'^ AxiU^blj j;l Cr^^ ^LaSJ]^ ditiuJ I3l )ll 

j/| cUuj^ Lol (J^^ fLojJI^^ i^l dkA5 Jo^-io i,jH^ |•1L-)JI 

fil jlls-^IjO 4^U jllr^lOj 4^1^. ^ ui^^jy y, py jjl ^jS 

AlyJLilb Ai^‘ Als-^ ^Ji^^lIdJ^ji^ 

4y£^ ^ \^ “ 0*^ JIt" 

^ ^ ? Jsjl^rfwu ^ /Jla L^ L q J. M< b/^ y"'***'^ 

4jttj Uij — ^ jti^b^ 4^0^ c-ji jjliL* y:^ji 4r ji^m L/ 

^^^JLdXi-i-dJI l^tj ^^^^ljiJ|^JL*flJ^ Ol^I))p j-ft^-^ldi/eUil ^^^JlJL«..aJJ 

IdL^I LL^.lyj Ulw® Ul^l j^^ ' i b ^l 

^ dJL^IT obaiLs-’ ^ Jjj iLLaL<0 oLL^ 

^ ^y« djLJlj t^'ll/Jb ^jUj 

^ iJ'^ djtar^ jUj j^l yJt b^j v^iLC j^) 

cr*v-’ Iij6* y ^ yi j;l — ^ *^1; 

jjL^I b# ^y ^ jjl c— ^t-cJ jlj( ^ fj^ ji^l jbjr^IjO 

jJb UL^jI aii j*lL44.n<uix A.yiu jA ^ 

^yjb ALo>y^|^^ dS /JaIa j^\ ^^^j xb - , ***' .» i I aXcL^ .^ ^ ^ dJJI^L^ bXfij db* 

lix/ ^ (^. ^)/ >UiiL)|jJJu ^1 ^Ul}) V--^X^. iu^l^ 

-— jLi-sr^j^O ^ jy^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Jj^l d!u^diJl*JIj^ 

VirH^ j^“*^ bc^ ^ Ct^J ^ ^y** v,«r^^ ^“*^J ^y 

(^/-l *^ ; !r" ; j ^ J C^ oiul*^ jy. kj|^ 

^ olUl*^ ^J,l ^ ;;^ Ij;* ‘i' y c:^ Jil ^ Jti^l 

jUt ^ ^ ^ oUoJi/* ^ \3S^ji L. iw-«^ <4rl^ (j^y* '■^j^ J* 

^ jj] »j^y ^Uji (-K^i ; r*^' j jy*’ r^' ; ; 

yib \^y^’ ^ «Axiyi L^ ^j^s*** ^^1 j^, ^LojaI ^ j^] 

oloL-i jj) ^Ji c-j) 4ji^ ^ L-jyj <-r^ jljr" 4;* ^•y/ c/V 

cri* v:/^ fy; 4/ ^ ^ 

iy» oy ‘^4;;r“ ‘=-y r^' 4;* ^ sT"^ 


4^]ut eJujy /I ^ tvj^ ; tr^ '^-V r*’ *»^ ” OW Jlr* 

••v^>y- Oty v^b s — ^ *^)f Cr^ r^" ‘-!;^> y J7^ 

^jix J,lj^f Jj^> ^ <i- (./“^ v^l *y^ 

‘ 4^ jr^ ^^4 j v-rj*^ fb-lj 4^-^ i.^ ^ 

st4i ^ ^ f*i*" ^ sfj*y" y* “" (*y^ jir* 

‘ cri* «-**iii i-s^ y ^ cy* j*y*> ^ 1 ? *^ 1 ^ 
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* [jyJt j ^ >bJLl9 — Jiy 

* ,^«aL<>L^ ^ IcxA. 

•• •• 

oUifci^ ^1 ^ ^ j)^ oUjJU — 0^ 

' <^^j/ tiiK ^ 


* ^.o x JI^^^^Xr oLcjUj oLva^^ iJl/ jjfcUo 

^-oJs J;— |•KA.I ““ I 

‘ ur^ y '"fir ^ <-^[3 ^ J ^ rj^ 

^__i!^l 6^j dS ^L^L) Cx**) V,— olil^l — 

.■> o(j^*ifi^ d jJu^ 

c/^ >5 2y>r^ ^ ^ >r^ J?^[; 

u^y >y j;* r^ ^ ^ ^ ^jxt ^ v:i>L?-[yi j^\ y' ^.i 

;y s^y si^y ^yy ^ ur^ t>^ j;’ sf>^!r^ rly^ ;; 

Ia )1jL< <L-^ ^ \.J^^ u^lr^ 

^jLo^ ^ '■T'^r^ ^ 

^yL-e v^Jj' JL- yL, ^xg/j ei^Uo i- dy^ ciiU^A^ ^!l>I ^ i- ^y^!; 

c y-HcUr ^ ^ ddi ^UIAaO Lj) 6^ J^] ^ yu 8j 

iJJy*l Cl-OkiJUs |^_^l 4^ <L^ C/^ yX* i*^^*^[j 

lU ^ ‘^■'V ‘■’''^ S?^ ct^'^ c^"* 

ffo j-*aJIOcX/* AJ^ C/"^ AX^ ywojl ^ OL*^am^ ^.Ijf V«..^ l * M 6J 

'■t 4- jj^ *; ^ 'J'^’ ^ vi^ 

yi ^ ^ ^ ^ *^- ^ “ vy* ^V 

y> >^1 y y/i;^ ^ f*^* '^jy ^ 

•law CiL^ ^ •jjx^ J bj 

‘ ^ai- ^^Jy I t-AA A^ C)^J ‘'^ •" C;V^’ 


\femorandum by Muhammad Latif, Editor, Journal of the AnjumanJ -Punjab, and Secretary of the Arabic 
Journal Xafa-ul-Azim, on Muhammadan* education in India, 

The subject has attracted the attention of the Supreme Govern incut, aiul a few remarks 
svith ref ereuce to Government Kesolutioii on the subject are hereby respectfully offered. 

Government has justly sympathised ^vith its Muhammadan subjects who, as its says, do 
not, with the exception perhaps of the North-Western Provinces and Punjab, adequately, or 
ill proportion to the rest of the community, avail themselves of the educational advantages 
that the Govenimcut offers.^^ Why the case is such demands our first consideration. 

India has peculiarities of its own which no country in the world can perhaps possess. 
The dilTcrent forms of religion which Indians follow, the numerous customs which they hold 
sacred, and which they respect, as well as their religion, and the various religious thoughts and 
liutious by which they arc actuated, make Indians quite a distinct race when compared with the 
rest of the people. 

Notwithstanding the great variety of religious forms and beliefs for which India is charac- 
terized, no section of the community is inspired with more religious zeal than are the Indian 
Mussulmans. In matter of custom tlie Muhammadans of India would as much respect the 
custom observed by their antecedents and ciders of the family as they would respect their 
religion, and it is in the former point that they differ from the rest of their brethren in 
niorc remote jiarts of the WH)rld. The Prophet commands the followers of Islam to do four 
things for their children before tliey can claim to have pleased God, and to become affection- 
ate parents, — 1st, they should circumcise them; iind, inform them of the principles of their 

* Tlit'SuUjwt vras more exhaustively treated in the Journal of the Anjuuiau, dated 2iid January 1882.^M. L. ’ 
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religion; 3rd, educate them properly; 4th, when they reach at proper age, marry tlicm. 
These religious precepts have never been overruled by custom, and are strictly observed by all 
classes of Muhammadans in India. It is this religious command that compels Mulumimadans 

* In I„,Ua people rca<l the KorUn cl.ildreii in Koran* and otlun- roli-ious 

without understiiiiding the meaning, books. After receiving this preliminary instruction in rc- 
Thc exceptions are very few. ligious books which a])SOrbs a good deai of their tune, tliey 

are sent to schools, and, as the time now becomes too s(;arce for tlnuii to receive n liberal 
education, they are sent there to receive such instruction only as may bo necessary 1o procure 
for them a means of livelihood suitable to their future position in life, and Avitli no other object. 
It would thus appear that for one reason they arc sent to schools too late after thev Iiave 
undergone a course of study in religious books), and that for the other [riz,, Avorldly motives) 
they are taken out from schools too early. Among the Hindus there is no such religious 
obstruction in the prime of their life, and therefore they have more opiiortuiiity to be benefited 
by schools than their fellow countrymen the Mussulmans. 

Muhammadan education ill India reached the highest degree of advancement during the 
reign of the Muhammadans, especially the Moghal Em])cn)rs of India. Tiie reason simply 
was thaL it then received encoiirageimmt which it lujvcr before and never after did. Tlie 
Muhammadans then from education in Arabic and Persian used to acf|nlre religions as well as 
worldly objects. Now but only one object cau bo attained by tliat (‘dnealion, and as the 
other [riz.y AA^orldly object) is but imperfectly realistnl, people are obliged to read Engli.sh, 
sdtbougli at a period of age Avbieh, coTn]>ared to the Hindus, is tor* late. The eonserjin.-nee is 
that in neither Arabic and Persian nor Eiiglisli do the Aluharnmadans cnmpleln their edneatiem. 
They acquire only so much of education in Arabic and Per>ian as is iieeosary to m*‘et their 
religious wants. Persons i^laced in peculiar circumstances may acquire nionq ])nt we speak 
here of the majority. On the other hand, for the reason pointed out, they learn Engli>li so 
much only as would hecoine means oF proeuriiig for them a livelihood. They iiegleeied their 
own clas''ieal literature, because it never as yet received any tmeouragcimmt from the reigniii(»* 
Goveriimciil, while during the foiiner rules it evidently did. They do not reeiuve hiuluT 
Engli.sli education becau'^e much of tlieir time is taken away by iiwt ruction in religion^ books 
and )>rimary instvuetion in Arabic and Persian, and because eireuni-taiices oblige tlumi to 
leave scho‘>l in search of employment sooner than liny <')Ught to leave it. 

The Following statistics, which have hoen (ddaiued from the I)e]>arfment of Public 
Instruct ion, will show that in th<‘ ease of the Punjab the immher of the Muhammadans reridftig 
in su])erior, lower, and middle class schools is mueli inlerior to that of the Hindus. a 

proof tliat ^Muhammadans are deprised of higher eduealiou, it would appear that while in the 
lower seho(»K the proj^ortioii of IMuliammadaus to the Hindus is 2 to 3, ij) siip(*rior schools 
it is 1 t(» 3, and in colleges a.s fur low as 1 To 15. The ease is not such with the normal and 
female schools; in the latter the ])ro])ortimi oF Muhammadans to the Hindus: is 5 to 1, and in 
the former 4 reason of the iiierea>e of Muhammadans iu this instance clearly is 

that in these ^eliools vcriiaeular subjects are treated on more liberal scale, and, as thev are 
suited to !Mubammadan taste, the proportion iucreases 


N:ii of lll^tlnltiolls 

IIukUis 

uh‘imni:ulnnfr. 

1 >1 lu r*.. 1 

1 

Tola!. 

Colleges . 

91 

(> 

5 \ 

102 

Siq»cnor class schools 

141 

4H 

t; i 

19J 

Middle ditto 

o.St.‘» 

2.7 41 

OoS , 

9.211 

Inferior ditto 

1 LM.('74 

1<?.H5 

3.'27 

•j:;.2I(; 

Pemale schools 

571 

2.5 7t» 


:hi7i 

Jail ditto . 

1,1 -JS 

2.J:47 

5‘;2 I 

4.127 

Normal ditto . 

N2 

121 

1 \ 

207 

Total 

SCi.SltO 

2 1.:175 

1 -].its9 

(;« >.200 


This excludes the numher 
of teachers, aud relates 
ouly toscliools su]»jjt)rtcd 
by Govcnmieut. 


In my humble ojnnion, to make our schools more popular tlian the present, and to afford 
Muhammadans a full op])ortunity of learning their own classical literature, and obtaining edu- 
cation iu higher branches of knowledge, tlie following measures should he ado])ted : — 

I. Let Muhammadans create schools of their own and o])laiu assistance from Govern- 
ment in grant s-iii-aid. In these schools they should be ])ermitted to instruct their children in 
Kordii and such other religious books as they are bound by their religion to read, provided 
these books do not in any way affect the religion of olliers, and are not calculated to interfere 
Avilh the intentions of Government as respects order, pu’ulic peace, &e., &c. Text hooks can 
tlierefore he chosen to fulfil this object, or extracts of the books made by excluding such por- 
tions of them as arc unsuitable. 
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2, Let extracts from the books on Fikah (theolopfv) and Hadis (traditional sayings of 
Muhammad) be introduced in Government sch<»ols, subject to the provisos mentioned above. 
Books on morals and other usel'ul branches of knowledge by learned Muhammadans of olden 
limes in Arabia, India, Turkey, E»*ynt, &c., should also be introduced. Should this be done, 
there is n«» reason why a pupil of the (Mlleyre in Bokhara, or even a jmpil of the school of the 
old Akliund of Swat, would not like our scluuds as well as his — nay more, why he would not 
like our Government as well as he does his own ? However, the restriction mentioned in 
ground 1st should be strictly acted upon before the privilei'e can be granted. 

8. Let higher subjects in Arabic and Persian be taught in schools and colleges, and the 
present low standard of Arabic and Persian literature changed for a Ingher one. Let, as the 
Government says, higlier education bo c<»nveyed in the vernacular and rendered more acces- 
Bible than now/' But I agree with Mr. (Jeorge Campbell of Bengal tluit Englisli should not 
at the same time be neglected, and that it is English alone in which education of a higher 
standard can he given. 

4. I con^^ider it worth mentioning more prominently tliat mere introduction of a higher 
Arabic and Persian instruction will never prove a stimulus for the Mubamniadans to avail 
themselves of the advantages of education Government offers. Above all, it is necessary, in 
my humble opini >n, that Governmeiit should give them strong hopes of as unless 

this Is iloiie no effort to improve their status can prove of any avail. To encourage the people 
of the Punjab in this rosjiect, Government should at once raise certain most distinguished 
students of the Punjab University to Tab>ildarssbip and other honourable employments. 

In eonelusion, I beg leave to submit that if Government wisiies tc encourage Muham- 
madan education, it should see what are the real wants of the M iihainmadaiis, and come for- 
ward to help llioni as true friend ; and if they are helped in point of edueatioii in the manner 
I have submitted (and which need not infringe the fundamental principles of the jirc'-ent edu- 
cational system), it would l)e shown in due cour>e of time that Indians have still the capability 
of turning out a Fyzi of the times of Akbar, a Khusrou and Abulfazl, and men of their renown 
and celebrity. 


From Pandit Amab Nath, Secretary to the Anjuman-i-I'unjab, to the Secretary to Government, Punjab,— 
• Ko. 3(), dated Lahore, the 31st Au^'ust 1882. 

In’ continuation of my letter No. 27 of the lOtb instant, I have the honor to forward 
herewith a copy of the proceedings of the Anjnman-i-Piuijab held on the 14ib instant, in para- 
graj)b 8 of wliieli you will ob>ervc the step> the Aiijumaii has taken lor eliciting I'uilLer 
opinion on the alleged wants of the Muhammadan community. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANJUMAX-I-PUNJAB. 

A of the Anjiman-%~ Punjab uaJf held in the Senate Hall on Monday, the 11th Juguit 

18 ^ 2 y at 0 V . M. 

Present: — Nawab Abdul Majid Khan, in the Cliair; Nawab FafcbJangorJliajjar; 
Maul vi Abdul Hakim j Maulvi (jliulam Mustafa; Sheikh Saiide Khan; Barkat All Klinii, 
Khan Bahadur; Hakim Gbuliim Nai>i, Zubdat-ul-lliikma ; Divvan Butta Singh; Lala 
Harkishen Das, Metnhere : and Mr. T. C. Lewis; Dr. Rahim Khan, Khan Bahadur; Dr. 
Amir Shah ; and Babu Navina Cliandra Kai, Sraetanes, 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting were road and found correct. 

2. The following gentlemen at the proposal of Balm Navina Cliaruba Rai, which was 
seconded by Dr. Amir Shah, were elected mcinhers on the giouud of their long and intimate 
connection with the works of the Anjurnan : — 

Lala Jagan Nath, Lala Sardari Lull, Muiishi Hafiz-ud-din, and Munshi Karam Elahi. 

8. The letter of the Under-Secretary to Government, Punjab, No. 802, dated 6th April 
1882, forwardim^ a memorial of the Muliarnmadan Association of Calcutta, was read again and 
copi«> of the translation of the latter, togetiier with those of tiie opinions of certain Muham- 
madan gentlemen of the Punjab elicilc*d in 1872, w^ere laid before the meeting and circulated 
among the members present. The opinion of the President on the above was also read, and 
the meeting was informed that reminders had been received from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment calling for an early expression of opinion of the An juinaii. Dr. Arnir Shah then expressed 
the following opinions on behalf of the Muhammadan ineiiibcrs of the Society. 
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Referring to paragraph 19 of the memorial alluded to above, he said that English Judges 
do not sufficiently insist upon those points of Muhammadan law which deal with domestic 
questions, such as the relations between husband and wife, inlieritanee, &c., and the Muham- 
madans do not wish to be judged by any other than their own law on these points. 

Referring to paragraph 22 of the above, he said that the same inferiority in higher 
appointments, at least amongst Extra Assistant Commissioners, is not suffered by Muhamma- 
dans in the Punjab as in Bengal, but in other subordinate appointments they are very inade- 
quately represented con*^idering the large proportion of the population which consists of 
Muhammadans. The reason why more Muhammadans are appointed to Extra Assistant Com- 
missionerships than Hindus and Christians in the Punjab was, he believed, to be that such 
appointments are considered desirable for political reasons in a frontier Province situated as the 
Punjab is. 

Referring to paragraph 26 of the memorial, he said it would be enough for the present if 
a Kazi were appointed in each district and also to the Chief Court upon a moderate salary 

(which in the case of the Chief Court should not l)e less than K2U0 per mensem) to advise 

Judges on points of Muhammadan law ; but in domestic and social questions between Muham- 
madans (such as marriages, divorces, funerals, inheritance, &c.) the above-named legal advisers 
should have legal powers assigned to them with recognized fees. 

These views received the general support of the Muhammadan members present, but 
Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan did not approve of the proposal of the appointment of a Kazi 
to the Ciiief Court. Dr. Rahim Khan, in supporting Muhammad Barkat Ali Khan, proposed 
that a select committee of the following Muhammadan members of the Anjuman be formed to 
consider carefully and minutely the memorial of the Muhammadan Association of Calcutta, 
and then to submit a report to the Anjuman on the wdiole question : — Nawab Abdul Majid 
Khan, Khan Bahadur ; Barkat Ali Khan ; Dr. Amir Shah ; Sheikh Sande Khan ; Maulvi 

Abdul Hakim; Maulvi Ghulam Mustafa; and Dr. Rahim Khan, Khan Bahadur. Babu 

Navina Chandra Rai pointed out that it was inadvisable to delay the expression of the Society's 
opinion in the matter, but the majority being in favour of Dr. Rahim Khan^s proposal, it was 
carried. 

4. The Secretary then read the following passage from a letter of Mr. W. Coldstream, 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla, an honorary member of the Anjuman, to the President of Jhe 
Society: — “ Why do you not start in connection with the Anjuman a provincial show-room 

of art manufactures, keejung articles for sale ? Tt would help on the country 

somewhat. Did not the Anjuman take up the idea two years ago ?” The meeting was of opinion 
that the establishment of such a show-room was very desirable. In fact, the Anjuman already 
contemplated establishing one, but the difficulty was a suitable hall for the imrposc. Some 
members suggested that the Government might be asked to lend room in a wing of the local 
Museum, but the question was reserved for consideration in a future meeting. 

5. The Secretary informed the meeting that the President had received an offer from 
the Agricultural Department of Government of India for supply of papers giving and eliciting 
information regarding agricultural processes and improvements, and that these paj)ers when 
received will he regularly translated and published in the Urdu, Hindi and Gurmiikhi journals 
connected with the Anjuman and the Punjab University College; and they will also be pub- 
lished in the English journal of the Anjuman, and that the President hoped that the rich 
land-owners who are members of the Society and of its branches, as well as others, will make 
the experiments that may be suggested and that may prove profitable to them, and tliat the 
agriculturists will communicate information regarding indigenous processes with the view of 
their being adopted elsewhere, or being improved by simple methods based on what is imme- 
diately practicable rather than what may be theoretically desirable. The Society was tliankful 
to the Agricultural Department, and intended to do its best to promote the laudable objects 
with which the information would be supplied. 

6. The meeting then dissolved with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


From Muhammad Dabkat Ali Ehan, Khan Bahadur, Secretary to the Anjuman-i-Islimya, Lahore, to the 
Under-Secretary to Government, Punjab, — dated Lahore, the 6th August 1882. 

I herewith beg to submit ten copies of the report of the Anjuman-i-Islamya, Lahore, 
m connection with the memorial of the National Muhammadan Association, Calcutta, 

40 
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and hope that yoa will kindly lay it before His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, 

2. Please excuse the necessary delay which has occurred in preparing the report above- 
mentioned. 


From the Secretary, Anjuman-i-Islamya, Lahore, to the TTnder-Secrotary to Government, Punjab, -^ated 

Lahore, the Ist August 1882. 


In reply to your letter No. 803, dated 6th March 1882 (along with its annexures 

as per margin), the members of tlie Anjmnan-i-Islamya of 
Lahore offer their heart-fell thanks to the Government of 
the Punjab and its l)ej)endencies for consulting it on such 
an imjK)rtaut . matter on which depends much of the welfare 
of the Muhammadan community. From this it is evident 
how anxious our paternal Government is to ameliorate the 
condition of its Muhammadan subjects. 


(1) . L'^tior of the Seovetnry to the 
GovorinneMt of India, No. 2-184, dated 
8th Muieh 1882. 

(2) . Si\ copies of the memorial of 
the National Muhammadan Association, 
Calcutta. 


2. Yonr letter and the annexed memorial of the National Muhammadan Association, Cal- 
cutta, W’ore read in a general meeting of the Society on the 21st of April lsS2 ; and it was 
at once resolved tlint the memorial he translated and printed, and copies of it, along with the 
opinions of the Society, be oirenlated among different Anjumans and influential Muhammadans 
of the Province : and the following is the substance of the opinions received. 


Before, however, expressing its views upon paragraphs 19, 22 and 26 of the memorial (to 
wdiich special attention is invited), the Anjuman begs to offer its remarks on the whole tenor 
of the memorial. 


3, The memorial in question appears to deal with the four following subjects : — 

(/ 2 ). Muhammadans at the commencement of the British rule. 

(/5>). Their present condition. 

(c)^ The causes that have led to their decay, 

(ti). The measures to be adopted to prevent their further decay. 


The Anjuman begs to deal seriatim with each of the above subjects. 

4». The statements contained in paragraphs 9 and 10 of the memorial might be true so far 
as the Bengal Muhammadans arc concerned, hut they cannot hold good in case of Muhammadans 
of this Province ; because ever since the advent of the Britisli in tlie Punjab the Muhammadans, 
subjected as they were to untold oppressions during the anarchy that prevailed, hailed the 
British rule with joy. Indeed, they regarded it as God-send, delivering lliein from the thral- 
dom of the preceding reign, and bettering their coiidilion. 'Ihcrcfcue the Muburnmadaiis, more 
than anv other section of the Punjab poj)ulation, are cordially thankful for the blessings that 
have been conferred ujioii them by the British rule throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province. 

5. The condition of the Muhammadans, as depicted in paragraphs 3, 5, G and 13 of the 
memorial, the Anjuman is sfury to admit, is too tine — nay, the condition is inucli worse and 
more pitiable, as especially in the Punjab, where the Muhammadans predominate over the popu- 
lation i)y more tlian CO percent., it is seen how few erni)loyincnts under Ciovernmcnt (excepting 
. the Extra Assistant ComniissiontTships, wbicli are given to Muhammadans for services on the 
frontier or for political reasons) arc given to Muhammadans: the attention of the Uovernment 
should be directed to this disparity. 

The Anjuman begs to refer to the following list of servants in the different Government 
offices in the Punjab. From this it is elear that the Muhammadans are conspicuous for being 
fewer in number than the other sections of tlie pojiulatioii. The list i.s not complete, as the 
Anjuman has failed to obtain the complete list of Educational Department, and the lists of 
Christians serving in tlio Irrigation .Department. Moreover, all the employes of Deputy Com-’ 
missioners’ offices in the Punjab are not included in the list: only the number oi eraploy& 
in o£ii(;es of the Deputy Commissioners of Delhi, Lahore and Peshawar is given, as it is in 
these districts only that Muhammadans predominate over the general population ; but even 
in these districts the Muhammadans are much worse off. Although the list is incomplete, yet 
it is prepared with great care, and, in the opinion of the Anjuman, is sufficient to show how 
comparatively few Muhammadans arc employed in Government offices. As the Government 
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podResses the means to make a thoroii«rh investigation in the matter, me Anjuman prays that 
the Government will kindly direct its attention to it:— 

The Lid. 


17o. 

Office or Dopartment. 

Chri>>tianH. 

Hindi 

imadant*. | 

Total 

1 

Seerctarv to tlio (lovcrnment, Pim jali, Ortice . . ' 

20 

19 

8 

47 

2 

Military Secretary ttt the Govoriiirient, Punjab, Ofliec . , 

4 

5 

1 

9 

3 

Private Seen*tary „ „ ,, „ 

... 

3 

* 1 

4 

4 

Financial ('oniini^si()n**r’8 Department . . . ’ 

13 

9 

1 

23 

5 

Cliief Court, Punjab. Office . . . . . ; 

19 

19 

6 

44 

6 

Covenanted and Uncuveuanted Assistant Commis- I 
sionerft. 

88 

2 

2 

92 

7 

Extra Assi^ntant Commissioners . . . . | 

15 

28 

40 

83 

8 

I’ahsi'ldjirs . 

1 

74 

58 

133 

9 

MiniKiils . . . . . . . . ; 

• • - 

47 

28 

75 

10 

Advocate, Government. Punjab, Office 

1 

2 


3 

11 

Meteoivd-'gical |)epartim*nt 

1 

5 


6 

12 

Offices «)f Jnspeetoi-tienenil, Police, and Deputy In- 
spectors-Gcneral, Punjab. 

11 

15 

1 

27 

13 

Aceoiin.ant-(b*neraI, Punjab, Office . . . . | 

16 

59 

6 

81 

14 

Currency Notrs’ Drpartmeut ..... 


U 


14 

15 

Punjal* Prisons 

i 

124 

'72 ' 

2<M> 

16 

Ir.speelor-tJeiieial. Poirist ration Department, and Re- 
ILri^tration Offices, Punjab. 

1 1 

70 

24 1 

1 

95 

17 

Punjjib post (Jffices ...... 


375 

128 

503 

18 

Pimi:il> SettliMnent Commissioner’s Office . . . ■ 

”i i 

6 

1 

8 

19 

Punjab Settlement 1 )»*])ariinents .... 


300 

116 

1 416 

20 

Siiri:eon-(b‘nei al. Piin]ab. < ‘fficc .... 

Punjab ('oinmi^sioner'j’ Offices 

i 

5 



21 , 

31 

62 

"in 

109 

22 

C)ffices of Deputy Commi.s.sioners, Delhi, Lahore, and 
Pe-bawar. 1 

5 

146 

33 1 

I 

184 

23 

Irri^rjition I)e]iartnieut . 

... 

205 

177 

472 

21 

Pnidic ^^^>rk^ 1 )<*p »rtinent . . . . . i 

75 

233 

76 

384 

25 

26 

li.dus Vallt'N State and IHuijab Northern State Rail- j 
^\!ly‘' Ptilice. 

Oflic*‘v of I)ir*M't<)r of Public Instruction. In'«pcetor of 

5 

19 

U 

33 

36 


L.ihoiv Ciri'lo, and the l*iiiK*ii)al, Luiioie 


6. WluMi one looks hack io the condition of tlie Bengal Muhammadans at the commence- 
ment of the rule, and on tluit of the Punjab Muhammadans a century before the 

advent of the British, and also at their present condition, then one cannot but ask what 
are the causes that have broug-ht on such an evident chan g*e ? Are the Muhammadans them- 
selves the factors of the change, or is the change brought on by causes over which they had no 
control ? 

Before, however, giving its opinion on the different causes enumerated by tlie memori- 
alists that have depressed the condition of the Muhammadans, the Anjuman expresses its 
r<‘gret at the Ib-ngal ineinoriaiists putting all the blame on the shoulders of the CiovcTiimeut and 
exonerating their co-religionists; as in reality the ^ruhammadans themselves are also to blame 
to some extent for their present wretched condition. The Muhammadans silently acquiesced 
in all administrative changes tliat w<’rc detrimental to their interests without prote^t, and 
instead of loyally demanding that justice should be done to their rights, which had escaped 
ti>e attention of the (lovcrninent, entirely dqumded on the ox])cctatioii that Government would 
itself make arrangements for them. On the other ha\id, Government naturally inferred from 
their silen(*e that th<' Muhammadans are quite sati>ned with all the changes tiiat have been in- 
troduced, and that, like the other sections of the )»opulurion, they would also derive benefit from 
those chancres ; and thus their position continued to grow worse and worse. The Anjuman 
begs to assure its impartial Governnnml that the accusation o! “sitting with their arms 
folded^' which is generally brought forward against tliem is entirely based on the above state- 
ment. 

7. The first cause wliieh hronght the ruin of the ^Inhainmadans in Bengal, as is men- 
tioned in j)aragra])h 11 of the Galeiitta memorial, is entirely true. 1'he order tliat was 
promulgated in l^o7 was that otliee business sliouhl from that time be conducted either through 
IVUgli'^h t)r the Provincial dialects. This order, the Anjuman al>o concui>, has thrown those 
out of employment who had from a long time learned to ^^rite in Persian; hut fortunately for 
the people of this Prorlvce, Persian which was the language of the Courts and ofliees, was sub- 
stituted by Urdu, wbicb is written in Persian character and resembles inueli more the different 
dialects in Ibis Province tlian any otlier Indian vernacular; and it is this fact which has made 
Urdu the ])(q)ular language of the whole Province, and Muhammadans as well as Hindus have 
become so far familiar with it that it has almost become their mother tongue, 


4 :2 A 
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8. The second cause of the decline of Muhammadans, as is given in paragraph 12 of the 
Calcutta memorial, requires special attention of the Government. The Muhammadans in this 
Province have also suffered from it ; because here also from the very commencement of the 
British rule Mission schools were established. Indeed, even now in many parts of the Prov- 
ince none but Mission schools exist. Hindus who since a long time had been accustomed to 
adopt the language, manners and customs of their conquerors, regarded these institutions as a 
great boon ; while the Mulhammadans, to preserve their religion and religious views, naturally 
stood aloof from them, and subsequently when Government schools were opened they also did 
not attract them, because the effect of the Missionary edueation had led them to the conclu- 
sion that English education consisted in teaching Christianity, but happily since a short time 
ago some able, patriotic and liberal-minded Muhammadans have by precepts and practice 
pointed out their mistake; and demonstrated to them the urgent necessity of English' educa- 
tion ; so now they are making attempts to acquire it, but poverty stands in their way to 
success. 

9. If tlie circumstances above mentioned be calmly considered, then the truth of what 
has been alluded to in paragraph 18 of the Calcutta memorial will be established. This alle- 
gation cannot be said to have no connection with this Province. When the Hindus had ran 
the race of education and left the Muhammadans far behind, the natural consequence of this 
was that the former have monopolised almost all the State appointments. This Anjuman from 
its personal experience can, as far as this Province is concerned, corroborate the assertion of the 
memorialists that '' with every avenue to public employment already jealously blocked up by 
members of a different race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan candidate to obtain a 
footing in any Government office.” 

In paragraph 5 of the report the detached list clearly shows that, notwithstanding the 
pre])onderance of the Muhammadans over the Hindus in general population, tl»e latter occupy, 
especially in the English offices, not only all the lower posts, but the higher ones are also filled 
up by the Hindus and the Bengalis; therefore they exercise greater influence over the heads 
of those offioes than any other person, and consequently the Muhammadans can scarcely obtain 
a footing in these offices, 

10. The Anjuman entirely concurs with what has been stated in paragraph 15 of the 
Calcutta memorial as one of the chief causes which has reduced the Muhammadans to their 
present pitiable condition, and begs to assure Government that the Muhammadans of this Prov- 
ince have also suffered considerably from the same cause. In this Province the resumption 
proceedings came into operation about a century before the British took possession of the 
couniry and ruined many ancient families. As in Bengal, so in this Province also, the educa- 
tional system of the Mussulmans was almost enlirely supported by rent-free grants; conse- 
quently on the resumption of those grants Muhammadan education received its death blow, 
differing only in this that in Bengal these proceedings came into operation since the last 50 
years, while in the Punjab they were introduced much earlier, and therefore they have not 
pressed so heavily in Bengal as in this Province. 

11. The 16th paragraph of the Calcutta memorial, which speaks of the poverty of the 
Muhammadans, has failed to depict it in its true color, inasmucli as ihe poverty spoken of is 
manifold greater than the memorial attempts to describe. The Anjuman is also unable, for 
want of ad(*quate terms, to describe the miseries that have been brought on by poverty on the 
Muhammadans. 

The Government is well aware that every undertaking, wliether it be educational or 
professional or commercial (except perhaps Government emjdoymeutj, requires money. This 
being the fact, it is no wonder that Muhammadans, in preference to any other pursuits, should 
hunt after Government emidoymeut; and they cannot be blamed for it. 

It is perfectly true, as has been asserted by the memorialists, that in the majority of 
cases Muhammadan students are comj)ellcd, from sheer want of pecuniary aid and poverty of 
their j)arents, to give up their studies at the very moment when a few years further study 
would complete their education. In this Province there exists a large number of Muhamma- 
dan youths who, if liberally aided with means, could probccute their studies up to the college 
career with success, and become the pride of their nation and country; hut unfortunately for 
want of moans they are obliged to leave schools early, in order to find some emjdoyment 
which would enable them to support themselves and their [)Oor parents. When any section of 
a loyal subject is reduced to penury for scarcely any fault of its own, then, in the opinion of 
the Anjumuri, it is incumbent on Government to help it; tberefore the Muhammadans deserve 
every help from their paternal Government. Both the laws of humanity and political reasona 
demand that Government should hold out a helping hand to its Muhammadan subjects. 

12. In the latter part of paragraph 21 the memorialists co mplain that the noble inten- 
tions of His Excellency the Viceroy and other high officers are treated as dead-letter by those 
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officials in whose hands lie the dispensation of the State patronage. This, the Anjuman is 
sorry to admit, is also the case in this Province, It is therefore inoAimbent on Government to 
see that their orders are carried out, and that their noble intentions bear some practical fruit. 
I'o substantiate the above allegation, the Anjuman begs to point out that there are at present 
in this Province several Muhammadan graduates and under-grhduates either of the Calcutta or 
the Punjab Universities who are not at all provided for; while the Hindu graduates have been 
admitted as Tahsildars and Extra Assistant Commissioners. The Anjuman bitterly complains 
of this circumstance. These Muhammadan graduates and under-graduates, who, in the face of 
all sorts of difficulties in their way, have reached their goal, ought to have received some special 
favors at the hands of Government which would have acted as a stimulus to others, and it would 
not have been contrary to the just and impartial policy of the Government. 

The Anjuman most respectfully begs to suggest that Government mii^ht ask the Director 
of Public Instruction to submit a list of Muhammadan students passed tlie University degree 
examinations and who are desirous to enter Government service; and also direct the District 
Officers and Heads of Departments to give places to educated Muhammadans in their districts 
and offices commensurately with the proportion the Muhammadaus bear to the general popu- 
lation. 

13. In the opinion of the Anjuman the prayer of the memorialists as contained in para- 
graph 23 should be granted and the suggestion carried out, as thereby justice would be done 
both to the Muhammadans of Bengal and the Punjab. 

As the Government has made special provisions for educating the Eurasians in order to 
better their couditi(»n ; and as this favor is shown to them in conformity to the Statute of 1S33 
and the Royal Proclamation of 1S5S, which graciously enjoins to do aw’ay wuth every distinc- 
tion of caste, creed and color ; and as the Muhammadans stand in a worse predicament than 
their Eurasian fellow-subjects, so the Anjuman ventures to think that they also deserve some 
8])ecial favor wdiich would improve their condition. 

As for the protection of the endowments prayed for by the memorialists (in the same 
paragraph 23), the Anjuman thinks that some s])ecial arrangements should be made for this 
also. 

14. The memorialists in paragraph 24 of the memorial pray for the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the whole question of Muhammadan education, and to frame some 
such scheme of education wdiieh w’oiild remove the obstnelo which at present stands in the way 
of a Muhammadan youth's prosecuting his studies up to the University curriculum. 

The Anjuman is of opinion that sutdi a Commission as prayed for should be appointed, 
because the present Education Commission is limited in its scope, inasmuch as it lias principally 
to deal wdth the primary education of the masses, but has scarcely anything to do with tlie 
higher education of the Muhammadans. 

15. The memorialists have fully pointed out in paragraph 25 of their memorial how in- 
juriously has the order to substitute Hindi in Nagri characters for Urdu in Persian cha- 
racters acted upon the Bchari Muhammadans. And the Anjuman most resj>ectfully begs to 
draw the attention of Government to the movement that is at ])resent going on in this 
Province wdiich aims a death-blow to the prospects of the J\ruhainmadans. It means the agita- 
tion that has been raised by foreigners, and joined liy designing and “ pi^judiceJ " (as 
they call themselves) Hindus of this Province, to substitute Hindi in Nagri characters in place 
of Urdu in Persian cliaractors. These designing men have through their emissaries spread the 
revolutionary movement throughout the length and bread tli of the Province. The Anjuman is 
perfectly confident that our wise Government wdll soon extinguish this wdld fire, and pay no 
heed to the memorial that has already been submitted hy some prejudiced " Hindus through 
the instigation of the agitators ; yet it thinks advisable to place this fact before tlie Govern- 
ment, as the agitation is a blow maliciously aimed at the Muhammadaus — aye, it is directed 
against the wliole Punjab, and is calculated to do mischief wh.icli centuries will not be able to 
repair. In order to corroborate the above asserli(,n, the Anjuman begs to adduce the miserable 
plight in w'hicli the Behar people (specially Mnhainmndaiis) arc thrown in consequence of the 
change of characters and language. This miserable condition of the Jlcharis, the Anjuman 
thinks, will soon move the Government to restore the former order of things. 

16. The Anjuman now begs to notice the paragraphs 19, and 2G of the Calcutta memo- 
* rial separately : — 

lsllg,para. 19. — About a century before the British rule, this Province was divided into 
a number of independent states. During this regime^ among other things, although the system 
of Kazis and Muftis suffered a great deal, yet these officers used to be consulted in cases relat- 
iog to Muhammadan law. But. as soon as the Government of the Province came into the 
hands of the British, and English Courts of law established, except in some minor eases ouly^ 
as for instance the execution of bond, &c., tlie counsel of a Kazi was utterly ignored— but the 
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exception spoken o f lias also been done away with on the establishment of the Rej^istration 
Department. The Anjnman is at one with the memorialists in thinking that the abolition of 
the ofTicos of Knzis and Muftis has seriously injured the prospects of the Muhammadans, not 
only of Bengal, but of the Punjab also. 

Although by the recent Act XII of 18S1, Kazis bai^e been nominated in certain parts of 
the Province, and the Act has, to some extent, remedied the evil, but a mere nomination of the 
Kazis, witliout powers to act, cannot remove the grievances complsiined of by the memorialists. 
In order to administer justice cfiieiently in cases of complicated nature, relating to personal law 
of Muhammadans, the English Courts of Justice, in the opinion of the Anjuman, do require 
the aJvice of a Kazi. 

•para, 22, — The Anjuman is very glad to find that like their co-religionists of 
Calcutta fas stated in para. 22 of the memorial), the Punjab Mussulmans have no complaint 
to jirotest against, and therefore do not require to suggest any remedy to remove complaints 
which do not find ]>lace in this Province. The rules for filling up civil employments in •this 
Province aie, for political reasons and frontier relations, i>ood and just. 

ordijij para, Anenl the statement made in this paragrapli, the Anjuman most respect- 
fully begs to suggest that in civil cases concerning Muhammadans, the Kazis and Mufiis should 
]>e consulted, in order that the Muliammadan law in sucli cases be faithfully interpreted and 
justly administered; and in order to keep tliem above corruption these officers should he paid. 

The Atijnman begs to ofler its heart-felt gratitude to G()vcrtimt‘nt for the justice that has 
been done to the Muhammadans by raising one of their eo-rcligionists to the Bench of 
Allahabad High Court, and hopes that the same justice would he dime to competent Muham- 
madans in other provinces of India, as this will remove the ctunplaint that is sometimes made 
by Muhammadans of their cases not being decided according to Muhammadan customary law 
ill the High Courts of India. 

17. A careful review of the Muhammadan question will show that they are not much to 
blame for their own downfall, hut supposing they are, then a benevolent and paternal Govern- 
ment like Her Majesty ^s should not leave them to their own fate : and as the pernianaiiee and 
guod name of a Government depend upon the prosperity of its subjects, so a kind and just 
Government should not allow an imjiortant section of its subjects to go on from had to worse, 
hut take pity on it and supply means for the impro\ement and aiiu lioration of its condition. 

* 18. In conclusion, the Anjuman begs to offer its heart-felt gratitude to Government for 

the* innumcral'Ie blessings tliat have been conferred iijion the various sections of its subjects 
without regard to caste, creed or color, and prays that some special favor be shown to its loyal 
and j)Oor Muhammadan subjects, whose condition is growing more and more pitiable, as is 
stated in the memorial of the National Muhuminadaii Association, Calcutta, and in whose behalf 
the Anjuman begs to submit this jiresont report 

The Anjuman believes that a just, (lovernment like ours cannot lemahi unmindful of tlic 
hackwaid condition of its Muliammadan suiijerts, nor is it prohahh* that our moic advanced 
and learned Hindu fellow subjects uill view with apathy the pitiable coiidilioii of the Muliam- 
madans with whom they arc so in>cj)arahly connected in most social and political maltcis. 


From A. H. L. Feasee, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Comnnssioner of the Central Provinces, to the 
Secretary to the (Joveniment of India, Home Dcpurtinenl, — No. 3438 — 18G, dated Nagjiur, the 4th Septem- 
ber 1882. 

I AM directed to acknowledge receipt of yonr letter No, 4 — IHo, dated 8th March last, 
calling for a full and careful report on the allegations and prayers contained in a memorial 
from the National Muhajpinadan Association at Calcutta, so far as they arc applicable to the 
jj )sitioii and claims of the Muhammadan community in this juovince. 

2. The allegations contained in ilic memorial may he briefly summarised as follow's 

(a) the Muhammadans stand at disadvantage as compared with the Hindus in respect 
to State j»atronage; 

(i) the education of Muhammadans has fallen into the background, and is neglected, 
as eonijjared with that of Hindus ; and 
(c*) Muliammadan law is not duly admiuistered. 

I nm directed to deal with these points briefly and separately. 

3. In he fii^t ])laec, I am to point out that according to the recent census the number of 
Hindus in this province is 7,1)71,251, and of Muhammadans 5,773, i.e,, the Hindus bear to 
the MuhamTna'iau> the ratio of 100 to 3*‘1C. The Chief Couimissioner has obtained statistics 
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from tlie heads of all civil offices and departments as to the number of officials of both classes 
employed under them ; and these have been abstracted with the following- result 


Hindni. 

Muhammadans. 

Pprrpntapp of 
MuliatniniidunB 
to Uiiidufl. 

7,971,254 

' 275,773 

346 

34 

9 

20-47 

107 

23 

21-49 

303 

78 

25 74 

2.442 

763 

31 24 

11.038 

4,238 

38-34 

13.921 

5,111 

30-7U 


Total population of the province .... 
Government officials whose monthly pay exceeds 11200 . 

ft II II 11 100 

„ II II I. 50 

ft II II II 10 

„ „ „ does not exceed RIO 

Total number of officials eni])loyt*d in Central Provinces 


4. It is uiiuocessary to criticize thc:?e figures in much detail. Tlie ratio of iluhamraadans 
employed under Government to Hindus is more than ten times as great as the ratio of the 
former to the latter class in the total population of the provinee. In this eoiineciion it must 
of course, be borne in mind that the Muhammadan clement is stronger in our towns than in 
our rural districts; but after all consideration has been given to this fact, it will be plain from 
the above figures that the Muhammadans of the Central Provinces have no reason whatever to 
complain of their share of office under Government. State jiatronage is certainly not unjustly 
exercised in favour of Hindus to the disadvantage of their Muhammadan fellow-subjects. 

.5. Turning imw to the second point raised in the memorial, the figures for this province 
may be sh(‘wn as follows ^ 


Grade of KchooL 


Primary Schools . 


Secondary Schools 

lliyh Schools 

Total number 

NumlMsi lejirniuj; JEnjjlish . 


Class of school. | 

1 Number of 
Hindu boys. 

Numbor of 

1 Mubiimniaduii 
, bo> H. 

1 

1 IVrppnlapre of 
Muhnrnrnndan to 
Hindu buys. 

Goveriiiiieiit 

47,700 

i 4,013 

8*41 

Aided 

15,518 

1,223 

7 87 

Government 

j 

1,735 

1 

i 206 

i 

11*87 

Aided . j 

! 

409 

1 24 

1 

5*89 

Government 

137 

1 

! 

8-76 

1 

j 

Aided . j 

161 

! 

5 

1 

1 

3*10 

■ ■ '! 

1 

65.0Gt) j 

i 1 

5,4S:1 I 

8-35 


4,307 

537 

12*47 


6. Let it. I'C remcmbpreil that the ratio of Jluhanimad.iiis to Hindus in this province is 
only to 100 ; and it will ho soon at a {rlaiioc that the Muhammadans takethoir full share of 
the educational advantages offered in our schools. It is to he noted also that the j'roportion ol 
Muhammadan hoys attending Oovoriimont sohools isgroalor than that of those attending aided 
schools. This shows that the Muhammadans of this province do not oonsidor a special selieme 
of education iieeessary for themselves ; the Government schools supply what they want. It 
also, especially in reg.ard to high schools, slrows that they have a stronger religious ohjection to 
mission schools than their Iliiida fellow-suhjccts. Another very noteworthy feature in these 
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figures is the lar^e proportion of Muhammadan boys learning* English. This is certainly not 
in accordance with the allegations of the memorial now under consideration. 

7. I am now to pass on to the third point raised in the memorial, the administration 
of Muhammadan law. As requested in the second paragraph of your letter under reply, the 
Chief Commissioner invited an expression of the views of the J udicial Commissioner on this 
point. I am to append copy of his Registrar's letter No. 621, daled 18lh May 1882, in which 
tliese views are communicated. It is unnecessary for the Chief Commissioner to comment on 
them. I am only to draw attention to the fact that Muhammadans have a great deal higher 
proportion of our judicial oflBces than the ratio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population 
would lead us to expect. The following figures extracted from the last Quarterly Civil List 
for the province show this 


Office. 

Hiudne. 

Muhammodane. 

percentage of Mahammsdane 
to UinduB. 

AssistaDt CommissioDers 

• •• 

1 

■ a. 

Extra Assistant Commissioners 

27 

6 

1861 

Tahsildars 

36 

16 

44*44 


S. Muhammadans have certainly no grievance in respect to this matter. 

9. It is thus, in the Chief Commissioner's opinion, pretty clear that the allegations on 
these three points contained in the memorial under consideratiDii have no proper application to 
this province. It seems unnecessary to discuss the general principles laid down and claims 
made in the memorial. If they have any basis in fact and sound reason elsewhere, they cer- 
tainly have none here. The experience of this province tends to show that the Muhammadan 
can quite well hold his own with the Hindu in the battle of life, when he enters on that battle 
on equal terms and in a manly spirit. 


From the Registrar, Judicial Commissioner s Court, Central Provinces, to the S^ecretnrv to the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Central Provinces, — No. 621, dated the 18th May 1882. 

I AM directed to make the following reply to your endorsement No. 9S2— 48, dated 22nd 
March 1882, upon letter No. 4 — 185, dated 8th March lSs2, from the Oiiiciating Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Home Department, on the subject of a memorial from the 
National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta. 

2. The paragraphs in the memorial in question, to which the attention of the Officiating 
Judicial Commissioner has been specially drawn, are those which contain the following sugges- 
tions. Firstly, it is urged that the Muhammadan law is either misunderstood, or has practi- 
cally ceased to be administered by our Courts of Justice, and that, therefore, Muhammadan 
Judges should be appointed to sit as Assessor Judges (paragraphs 19 and 26 of the memorial); 
and in the second place it is urged that the fact of a Mussulman csftididate not having obtained 
a University degree should not be made a bar to his obtaining a pleader’s certificate, or an 
appointment in the subordinate judicial service. 

3. With regard to the first of these two suggestions, the Officiating Judicial Commissioner 
desires me to say that, owing to the fact that the number of Muhammadans in these Provinces 
is very small, and that of this number a considerable proportion liave adopted Hindu piinciples 
of inheritance, questions of Muhammadan law come very rarely before the Courts. The popu- 
lation of the Nagpur and Chhaitisgarh Divisions is (with exception to the head-quarter towns) 
almost wholly free from Muhammadan intermixture ; and it has been laid down as an ascer- 
tained fact by this Court that the Muhammadan of the Satpura plateau have allowed their law 
of succession to be influenced by Hindu practice (Special Appeal No. 194, dated 2l8t Septem- 
ber 1878). It is mainly in the Nerbudda Valley, therefore, that Muhammadans of the true 
type are' to be found, and, as before stated, their numbers are not considerable. 

The registers and returns do not furnish figures for a statement of the number of cases in 
which questions of Muhammadan law have been raised during the last twenty years. Such a 
statement could only be prepared after a lengthy examination of the records of the different 
Courts, but from the fact that, out of nearly “four hundred rulings made by this Court during 
that period upon questions of inheritance, contract and family relationship, only a dozen relate 
to Muhammadan law, it would appear that there would be little work in these Provinces for 
even a single Mussulman Assessor. 
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4 . It would Beem that the memorialists are under misapprehension as to the extent to 
which the law of British India requires the Muhanimadaii law to be administered. In the 
Central Provinces it is provided by the Central Provinces Laws Act, 1875, section 5, that in 
questions regarding inheritance^ special property of females, betrothel, marriage, dower, adop- 
tion, guardianship, minority, bastardy, family relations, wills, legacies, gifts, partitions, or 
any religious usage or institution, the rule of decision shall be the Muhammadan law in cases 
where the parties are Muiiammadans, except in so far as such law has been by legislative enact- 
ment altered or abolished, or is opposed to the provisions of this Act. The description in this 
section of the cases in which Muhammadan law is to be applied is wid'>"r than that found in 
some of our other local laws. For instance. Regulation IV of 17i)3, section 15, mentions only 
suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and insti- 
tutions as the class of suits in which Muhammadan law is to be applied with respect to 
Muhammadans. But the Central Provinces Laws Act does impose a substantial limitation on the 
applicability of Muhammadan law in cases between Muhammadans. Moreover, our Courts 
have not to administer Muhammadan law as it was administered hy Muhammadan Govern- 
ments, but they have to administer it subject to any amendment made therein by the laws 
of British India in force in such Courts, and to the construction put upon it by the rulings of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It is true that in some matters the Muham- 
madan law is not administered by our Courts in its entirety, for there are some rules of that 
law which our Courts will not recognise. As ani nstance, the rule in the law of pre-emption 
may be mentioned, that when a purchase is intended for a hundred dirhems, it may be made 
openly for a thousand or more, and that then the purchaser may s^ive tlie seller a piece of cloth, 
of the value of a hundred, in lieu of the price; whereujiou if the pre-eniptor makes a claim, he 
must take the purchase as the ostensible price. Thus Sir Barnes Peacock remarked (Shakh 
Kudrat-ulla versus Mahini Mohan Shah, IV, B. L. R., paragraph 174) “ all that a vendor and 
purchaser have to do to evade the law of pre-emption as regards a piece of laud worth 100 
rupees, is to sell it for a lakh of rupees and ]»ay only R 100, and a Court administering 
Muhammadan law would not allow pre-emption except at the price of a lakh, and this Court 
(i. e.y Calcutta), if it is bound to administer the Muhammadan law, must also allow itself to 
be deceived by such a device and liold it to be valid.^^ The learned Chief Justice goes on to 
say : I should regret very much if 1 were bound to administer such law in this Court.'^^ It 

would be imyiossible for our Courts to administer the Muhammadan law as it used to be admini- 
stered by Muhammadan Governments, and it is expedient to allow our High Courts to modify 
that law, so as to meet the requirements of equity and good conscience and the progressive 
state of Muhammadan society. 

The section abtive quoted of the Central Provinces Laws Act provides for the modification 
of Muhammadan law by the custom of the people. It enacts that when among any class or 
body of persons or among the members of any family, any custom prevails w^hich is incon- 
sistent with the law applicable between such persons under this section, and which, if not in- 
consistent with such law, would have been given effect to as leirally binding, such custom shall, 
notwithstanding anything herein contained, be given effect to. Thus, the Legislature has 
wisely afforded an opportunity for the development of the Muhammadan law to meet the 
requirements of the people. To prevent such development and to enforce precisely the Muham- 
madan law as contained in the Koran and the treatises of Muhammadan lawyers, would, it is 
submitted, be inexpedient and injurious to the interests of Muhammadans. It is the wish to 
adhere strictly to the laws and customs ot ancient times, and the disinclination to admit any 
change from the practice of their ancestors which has been one of the main obstacles to 
the progress of the Muhammadans and a cause of that loss in prosperity and position of vvliich 
the memorialists complain. The memorialists give no instances in which a miscarriage (d jus- 
tice has been occasioned by the insufficient acquaintance possessed by English and Hindu 
Judges with the principles of Muhammadan law. That instances of such miscarriage might be 
found in cases tried by the subordinate Courts may be admitted. But so would cases be found 
of miscarriage of justice occasioned by a like want of knowledge in cases governed by a Hindu 
or English law. If the High Courts can administer Muhammadan law correctly, — and there 
are no grounds for supposing that they cannot,— « there can be no reason for appointing an 
Assessor Judge learned in Muhammadan law. 

5. The Officiating Judicial Commissioner, therefore, considers that it is unnecessary to 
appoint as an Assessor Judge in these provinces a Muhammadan Judge such as the memorialists 
ask for. In the first place the Muhammadan law, in cases in which it is to be applied, can be 
ascertained from text books and the law reports in the same way as the Hindu law can, and, 
in the seeoud place, the number of questions on Muhammadan law coming up for decision in the 
Courts of these provinces is too small to justify such an appointment. Moreover, a Judge 
who would satisfy the wishes of the memorialists would probably be one who would seek to 
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enforce the Muhammadan law without the modifications which the Courts in India have made 
or would feel bound to make. 

6. With regard to the question of the appointment of pleaders and subordinate judicial 
oflSeers, I am to say that by Rule IV (i) of the rules for the admission of pleaders in the Courts 
of the Central Provinces, any permanent resident of these provinces who passes the prescribed 
examination may become a pleader. There are few Muhammadan pleaders practising in our 
courts, but there is no such rule with regard to their appointment as that of which the memo- 
rialists complain. 

7. The subordinate judicial oflScers are appointed by the Local Government, and the 
Officiating Judicial Commissioner need say nothing regarding tlieir appointment. He would 
notice, however, that it used to be the practice in the North -W^estern Provinces, and the 
practice probably still obtains, to appoint Hindus and Muhammadans alternately to be munsils, 
and that no difficulty used to be experienced in finding Muhammadans competent to dis- 
charge the duties of that office. 


From G. D. Bubgesb, Esq., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, British Bnrma, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department, — No. 531-144N., dated Rangoon, the 16th May 1882. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 4-186, dated the 8th March, 
forwarding a copy of a memorial from the National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta. The 
Chief Commissioner is directed to report on the allegations and prayers of the memorial as far 
as these are applicable to the position and claims of the Muhammadan community in British Bur- 
ma, and to obtain an expression of the views of the Judicial Commissioner on jiaragraphs 19, 
22 and 2G of the memorial so far as these paragraphs apply to the system in force in this pro- 
vince. 

2. I am now to submit a copy of a letter from the Judicial Commissioner, containing an ex- 
pression of his opinion on the paragraphs mentioned, and also a letter from the Commissioner 
of Arakan, reporting on the memorial generally so far as it is applicable to the position and 
claims of the Muhammadans in his Division. 

3. The memorialists represent that the Muhammadan race is at present in India in a state 
of decadence and depression.^^ The principal grievances of which the memorialists compkin, 
and*for which they consider that Government should apply a remedy, arc as follows 

(a) that the Muhammadans are practically ousted from Government employment by 
the Hindus and Eurasians ; 

(i) that sufficient provision is not made for the education of Muhammadan youth ; 

(c) that the arrangements for the administration of Muhammadan law are defective. 

The memorialists suggest as remedies for the above grievances — 

(1) that in future candidates for Government employment should be appointed by 

special examination and that less weight should be given to the possession of 
University certificates, which are seldom held by Muhammadans ; 

(2) that a special Commission should he appointed to enquire into the subject of 

^luhaminadan education and a.s to whether certain endowments which they 
mention could not be apjdied thereto ; 

(3) that a number of Muhammadan Judges should he appointed in the interior of the 

country, and that Muhammadan Judges should he api)ointed to the High Courts 
of Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, Bombay, and Lahore. 

4. As regards the position and claims of the Muhammadans in British Burma, I am to 
submit that the total number of Muhammadans in this province is, according to the last census^ 
168,8^1. Of these, 100,308 belong to Arakan, 2o,254 to Rangoon and Ilanthawaddy, and 
16,9li6 to Amherst and Moulmein, leaving only 20,413 for the rest of the province. Between 
1872 and 1881 the Muhammadan population of the province increased 69 per cent. — a greater 
increase than that shown by any other race. In the matter of education Hindus and Muham- 
madans are pretty much on the same level in this province. Of Hindu males 2 per cent, are 
learning and about 21 per cent, can read and write. Among Muhammadans 5 per cent, are 
learning and 20 per cent can read and write. The children of Muhammadan parents readily at- 
tend the Government schools, which are open to all classes and religions. In Arakan an in- 
stance recently occurred where preference was shown by the Mussulman pojiulation for a school- ' 
master of their own religion, and arrangements were at once made to gratify their wishes. As 
regards Government employment, there are hut few Muhammadans or Hindus in superior posts 
in this province. Among the Extra Assistant Commissioners there are three Muhammadans and 
no Hindus. The Cliief Commissioner believes that there are hut few qualified Muhammadans in 
BurxXia who are unsuccessfully seeking Government employment. There is hut one Maho- 
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m^an on the list of approved candidates for Myo^keships. In seaport towns Moslems of 
different races are very successful merchante; they fully hold their own in this walk of life 
With people of other creeds. 

6. As regards the administration of Muhammadan law in this province, the Chief Commis- 
sioner concurs with the Judicial Commissioner and the Commissioner of Arakan in thinking 
that the present arrangements are suflScient. It has been suggested to the Commissioner that 
he should on suitable occasion propose either transfer or appointment of a Moslem officer to the 
Naaf township, to which reference is made in the 3rd paragraph of his letter. 

6. In conclusion, I am to submit that the memorial has little or no application to this pro- 
vince, where there can hardly be said to be any indigenous Muhammadan population, where the 
actual resident Mussulman population forms but per cent, of the whole, and where the great 
bulk of the people are Buddhists. The Mussulmans of Burma are iu every respect on a fair 
equality with the other sections of the population. 


From the Judicial Commissioner, British Burma, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma,— 

No. 470-6, dated the Slst March 1882. 

lNreply toyourletterNo.952-144N., dated the 25th day of March 1882, I have the 
honour to point out that, failing legislative enactment or custom having the force of law, the 
Muhammadan law is applied to Muhammadans by the Courts of this province in questions re- 
garding succession, inheritaneej marriage or caste, or any religious usage or institution, by virtue 
of sections 4 and 5 of the Burma Courts Act XVII of 1875. Mussulmans cannot fairly 
demand any wider extension of the principle ; and as regards the administration of the law, I 
believe they have never complained and have no real cause for complaint. 

2. I doubt if Muftis or Kazis were ever employed as judicial assessors in the territory 
conquered in the last Burmese war, and the introduction of the Persian language into the 
Arakan Courts seems now an extraordinary proceeding. I have no jiarticular experience, but 
I doubt if the Mussulmans lose anything from the want of Muhammadan law officers. English- 
speaking Judges are as able to ascertain the Mussulman law from English books as any such 
law officers as this province is likely to supply. Cases under that law are not numerous ; and 
under section 33 of the Courts Act, the Judical Commissioner sitting in appeal can call for 
assessors to sit with him. This gives more hope of proper decision than any other modetof 
selection, as there arc different varieties of Muhammadan law, and some of the Mussulmans in 
Burma come from Surat, others from Persia, Cashmere, Hindustan, and Bengal. As to the 
domestic relations, the influence of equity cannot but be felt where Mussulmans contract 
marriage with Burmans; but I do not know what the memorial means in the 25th paragraph 
about the major portion of their domestic law not being applied. 

3. I am not aware of any reason for making special rules to admit Mussulmans to the 
subordinate judicial service in Burma, or of any need of the appointment of a Judge of that 
religion to a superior Court. 


From the Commissioner of the Arakan Division, to the Secirtarj to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma, — 

No. 229-8—27, dated the 17Ui April 1882. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your General (Miscellaneous) letter No. 
952-144N., dated the 2r)th ultimo, with its annexiires, and in reply to report, for the informa- 
tion of the Chief Commissioner, that the Muhammadans of Arakan number 78,240 souls, or one- 
seventh of the total population. They are for the most part men of Chittagonian descent, who 
have come in the first instance into Arakan in search of employ, and afterwards finally settled 
down there. 

2. Many of them, too, arc descendants of Chittagonian families who had been made 
captives and brought into Arakan during the Burmese occupation in 1783. These for the 
most part are found scattered about in the several towns and villages on the banks of the 
Koladan river. They have intermarried with the people of the country, and though still pro- 
fessing to be Muhammadans by race and religion, their knowledge of the Muhammadan law must 
•l^ecessarily be of a very limited kind, and the instances in which a desire on their part to have 
their disputes decided in accordance with that law very few and far between. 

8. It is somewhat different with one township of the Akyab district bordering on Chit- 
tagong, which contains a population of 23,433 souls, more than two-thirds of whom are niltive^ 
of Chittagong and profess the Muhammadan creed, I have always contended that the otJicer 
in charge of this township should be a Muhammadau Moousiff, but owing to difficulties in the 
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way of procuring* a suitable officer^ he and most of qis judicial and revenue subordinates con- 
tinue to be men of Arakanese extraction. » 

4 . With reference, however, to Arakan as a whole, my opinion on paragraphs 19, 22 and 
26 of the memorial of the National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta are as follows : — 

Paragraph 19 , — ^The Muhammadan population is not prejudiced in matters relating to 
judicial administration by the absence of officers acquainted with the principles 
of Muhammadan law. 

Paragraph 2^. — I would certainly dispense with B. L. degree condition altogether, 
provided the candidate is in all other respects duly qualified for employment in 
the judicial service of Government. 

Paragraph 26. administration of law in Arakan would not be materially im- 
proved by appointing Muhammadan Judges, or Assessor Judges, in the trial of 
Muhammadan cases. 

5 . The above opinions are based on the ground that the Muhammadan population of these 
parts interested in the administration of Muhammadan law is insignificantly small. I might be 
inclined to think otherwise if the opinions had reference to parts of the country in which the 
Muhammadan element was strong in the country and the nature of the cases arising amongst 
Muhammadans of such intricacy and importance as to call for special interference. Even in that 
case, it is questionable, I thiuk, whether the intricacies of the Muhammadan law are of so special 
and difficult a nature as to be beyond the competence of our ordinary Judges, and to require 
Muhammadan Judges only for their efficient elucidation and disposal. 


From C. J. Ltall, Esq., c.i.e., Officiating Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Department,— No. 5401, dated Shillong, the 2l8t October 1882. 

In reply to your letter No. 4-188, dated the 8 id March last, calling for a report on the 
allegations and prayers of the Muhammadan memorial, as far as regards the condition of the 
Muhammadans of Assam, I am desired to forward a copy of the papers noted below, which 
contain the views of all the Deputy Commissioners in whose districts a considerable Muham- 
madan population exists, of the Commissioner of the Assam Valley, and of the High Court 
The whole question, as far as Assam is concerned, is summed up in a Note by myself, in the 
conclusions of which Mr. Elliott desires me to express his acquiescence. He considers it clearly, 
proved that the Muhammadans have in Assam received as large a share of Government patron- 
age as they arc entitled to, and that if two persons, a Hindu and a Muhammadan, having equal 
qualifications, are candidates for the same office, it is, on the whole, an advantage, in the eyes 
of most officers, to be a Muhammadan. It is also clear that they are, in this part of India, 
less educated and less de.sirous of education than the Hindus, and it is to this cause that the 
smaller proportion of Government employes who are Muhammadans is due. What is lacking 
among them is the real desire to arise; and in all probability nothing could more fatally 
check the growth of such a desire than the grant of any special concessions or favours on the 
part of Government such as the memorialists ask for. 0 


Liftt of Enclosures. 

Letter from the Deputy Commissioner of Cacliar, No. 1091J., dated the 17th June 1882. 

Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts, No. 1328G., dated the 2t)th June 1882. 
Deputy (Jomiiiissioner of Goalpara, No. 513, dated the 26th May 18S2. 

” Kamrup, No. 31i>G., dated the 9th May 1882. 

Sylhet, No. 3890, dated the 17th August 18?i2, and appendix. 
Registrar of the High Court, Fort William, No. 1502, dated the 16th June 1882, and 
enclosure. 

Note by the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. 


From J. Knox-Wight, Esq., Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Cachar, to the Secretary to the Chief C<»in. 
raissioner of Assam, — No. 1091 J., dated Silchar, the 17th June 1882. 

In reply to your Circular No. 11, dated the 1st April 1882, in the General Department, . 
I have the honour to report as follows. 

2 . The first point on which any observation is called for is allegation No. 1, — ^'That there 
is a general iinpoverisliment of the Muhammadan population, mainly due to their exclusion 
from Government service in favour of Hindus — an exclusion which is attributable to tlie 
requirement of a knowledge of English as a qualification for employment.^" 

The first part of the paragraph may be true, but I do not thiuk the latter part is. When 
the Muhammadans were the ruling power they no duubt empK»yed Hindus, but they ueces- 
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sarily took care to provide thempelves with positions in Government service. The system of 
Government was fashioned in the Muhammadan pattern, and Urdu and Persian were the 
lanpfuages that prevailed. Tlie command of these languages necessarily gave a considerable 
advantage to the Muhammadans. Besides, being a bigoted race, and looking on all outsiders 
as infidels, they were able to combine successfully and keep out the members of other religions. 
When the Muhammadan dynasties fell, the employment of Muhammadans fell with them. 
Finally, when English and provincial dialects were adopted, the case of the Mussalmans became 
worse than ever. They scorned to study the language of an infidel race, and thought it sufficient 
for them to learn Arabic or Persian, chieflv to enalde them to read the Koran. This is denied 
in the memorial : but a denial in the face of notorious facts is of little use. It is true that at 
the present time they see and admit what a mistake they made in holding aloof. It is quite 
correct to say now that ‘‘ whatever may have been the feeling in f(»rmer times, there is not the 
smallest doubt that within the last quarter of a century a strong desire has grown iij) among 
them for the study of the English language and literature/^ Tiie mischief, however, has been 
done, and they are suffering now from the results of their former apathy. They find that religi- 
ous education, though preparing them for the next world, does not much help them in the 
present, in which a knowledge of accounts is preferable to a knowledge of the Koran. In their 
memorial they say: “English-educated Hindu youths, trained for the most part in missionary 
institutions from which the Mussalmans natuially stood aloof, kc/* Why naturally ? — If the 
religion of the Hindus was not insulted, why slnmld Miis*^alman bigotry have kepi ilie Muham- 
madans away? The Hindus adopted another course. They chose to consider their worldly 
comforts as well as their spiritual wants, and, as they hated the Mussalmans as much as they 
did the English, they did not hesitate to serve under the latter and to take all necessary steps 
to qualify themselves for service. As the young generation of Muhammadans were brought up 
in ignorance of all knowledge that would enable tliem to be employed in service, it followed 
that when the old incumbents died, retired, or were dismissed, tbeir places were in all cases 
filled by Hindus. This continued more and more until there were scarcely any Muhammadans 
left in Government service. This was no doubt a hardship in itself, but matters w(‘re made 
worse, owing to the fact that they had no educated or highly-placed ^luhainmadans to urge 
their cause for them. Political causes are chiefly answerable for this exclusion of them from 
the public service. In fact, there are only two departments in which any number of them are 
employed, viz., the Medical and the Rdice. The statement that in making selections among 
candidates, preference is given to those wdio hold a University degree, can only apply to the 
case of superior ap])ointments, and does not affect this district; that no weight can b(* attached 
to it is proved by the fact that Muhammadans are unable to hold their owm in the very lowest 
appointments. They are inferior in ability to the Hindus, they are not good writers, they 
cannot compete in the matter of accounts with Hindus, they cannot adapt themselves so well 
to differemt positions, they arc not so quick or apt as the Hindus, their intelligence is inferior, 
and they take longer to learn. 

3. Allegation 2. — It is said that the resumption proceedings of 1828 to 1S4() destroyed 
the educational system of the Muhammadans by the cancelment of the Idkhiraj and aimma 
grants which sustained it, and ♦liat the backwardness of tbeir education is due to this cause. 

I caniuit believe Ibis to be the ease. We work now-a-days at high pressure. Education, 
too, is all at higli jiressure. The Muhammadans are by their nature too lazy and indolent to 
study hard. Muhammadan children brought up as they are do not care for school, nor do i heir 
parents care to send them. 

The resumption proceedings may have interfered with endowments for the leaching of 
Arabic and Persian, but not much more. The chief object of their education was to enable 
them to study the Koran. The revenue-free grants were, as stated in the memorial, for pious 
uses, for teaching religion chiefly, — purely secular education was unknow^n ; it \\as incon- 
sistent with godliness. These bigoted notions of religion are inconsistent with progress. 
Compare the case of Spain at the present day. Like the Roman Catholics, the Mussalmans 
look upon all schools where religion is not taught as godless. Secular teaching is naught to 
them, it is merely in their view an addition to religious teaching. Their practice of piaying 
five times a day shows to what an extent religion must always be kept uppermost in their 
thoughts. A knowltnlge of English may, they think, give them bread and butler, or rather 
'rice and yU. but it woi/t save their souls. So they prefer to go where they can look after 
their spirtual welfare. 1 may sum up the chief causes of Muhammadan backwardness in educa- 
tion as follows 

(1) Their bigotry and conservatism. They dislike the study nf any language but fheir 

own. An educational system which does not include the study of ti.cir iioiy 

writings is disliked by them. 

(2) A want of contidence is felt by them in teachers who do not profess tln-ir religion. 
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(3^ The very large majority of Muhammadans belong to the lower class : the middle 
class is not numerous^ and it is this class which chiefly seeks for education. 

(4) It is recognised that in mental attainments^ application, &c., the Muhammadan is 

no match for the Hindu. The contest is unequal, and discouragement is the 
result. 

4. Among the measures that may be adopted are the following : — 

(1) The employment of Muhammadans on the tutorial and inspectional staff. This will 

have considerable influence in attracting Mussalman children. 

(2) The employment of Muhammadans mi)re extensively in Government service as an 

inducement to others of the race to study. 

(3) Where there are two candidates, Hindu and Muhammadan, let preference be given 

to the latter unless he is absolutely incompetent. 

(1) As the whole staff nearly of Government service consists of Hindus, there is never 
any difficulty in procuring lodgings for Hindu lads. Mussalman children have 
nowhere to stay at head-quarters : one hostel has been started here for their 
accommodation, but the fee charged, 113 a montii, is prohibitive. Government 
might bear a portion of this cost at first, or erect hostels of its own. If the 
attendance increased the fees might be diminished. 

(5) Orders might be passed that the head Mussalman boy or boys at the annual examin- 

ation of the zila school should be provided for in Government service. 

(G) A certain number of scholarships might be annually set apart exclusively for 
jMubammadans. 

(7) Government might extend the Bengal system, and provide for the payment in cer- 
tain cases of the schooling-fees of Muhammadan students. 

(S) The leading Muhammadan gentry may be urged to spend a portion of their wealth 
in assisting to educate their co-religionists. 

(9) Government assistance may be more largely given to maklahs. The system of '^pay- 
ment by results may be adopted. 

5. It is clear that before Muhammadans can be employed in Government service they 
must be educated. Incompetent men cannot be appointed if the work of administration is 
to* continue. It is necessary, therefore, to adopt such measures in the first instance as will 
qualify Muhammadans for service. We must begin to act on them ab initio. The figures in 
the Education Report are instructive. The total number of persons under education last year 
was 3,2G£, of whom about one-fourth (783j were Mussalmans. The population of the district 
is £89,425; of these, 9£,393 are Muhammadans and 18G,C57 are Hindus; but as there are 
87,000 uneducated Hindu coolies on tea-gardens, the number of Hindus for the district proper 
may be put at 99,057, i,€,y the Mussulmans are to the Hindus as to 9, or very nearly equal. 
Of the 783 scholars, 687 read in pathsalas, 79 in middle schools, 17 in the zila school. As we 
ascend in the scale of education, the proportion of Muhammadans become worse and worse, 
until at the top, the entrance class, they are conspicuously absei^(. This shows that the Mus- 
salmans require help at the higher stages chiefly. To meet this difficulty. Government might 
either allow stipends to them or might decrease the fees in their favour. This would certainly 
be partiality, but the state of things existing requires it. The matriculation test is now the 
standard, and the Muhammadans, if they wish to get on, must reach this stage at least. 

If we look at the figures for the tutorial staff, we find that out of 109 gurus in charge 
of pathsalas, only 5 were Mussalmans. The middle school establishments are entirely Hindus. 
There is one Maulavi in the zila school, all the other officers being Hindus. To improve this 
state of things, boys from the zila or middle schools should be attracted to the guru training 
class at Silchar. There is only one Mussalman now reading there. If necessary, let the 
Muhammadans be paid for learning to teach, let a small stipend be attached to those who 
attend the training class ; the number of stipends will have to be limited, but a provision 
may be made that two-thirds or three-fourths of the amount be spent on Muhammadans. 

6. With regard to educational endowments, the only institution we have here is known 
as the Muhammadan ho.stel. A sum of R 1,342 was eol looted by general subscription in the 
district to provide accommodation for Mussalmans boys attending the school. After deducting .• 
the cost of contingencies, the balance, about 111,100, was lent out at interest, and now pro- 
duces R18 a month. This barely covers the monthly expenditure. The establishment consists 
of a Superintendent on HIO, a servant on HG, and contingencies at R£. The fee charged is 
R3 a month. This is extremely high, and almost prohibitive. The poorer Muhammadans are 
quite unable to pay it, and so have no accommodation. The number of boarders is only 9. 
Until the fee can be reduced no progress need be expected. I am now in correspondence with 
the managing committee on the subject. If a grant be made to the hostel the fees can be 
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reduced^ but I think the first result of reduction will be an increased number of boarders. So 
the grant may shortly afterwards be withdrawn, or at any rate diminished. 

7. 1 append a list prepared according to the instructions contained in the circular. 

Comparative Table of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan cmploycn in the Cachar district. 


Deaignation of ortloofi. 
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Komau lifiiri eutrics tnoan superior eiash. Italic tifrnre entrii-s mean nwiual serT'ants. 
uuzoticd Ottieerb arc not mduded m tliis Iibt 

Hindus (males) ......... 100,382 

Under instruction ........ 1,072 

Muliauimadan (mules) ........ 48,711 

Under instruction ........ ‘l‘J7 

TlicsL' fifyurcs do not convey a correct impression. Among the Hindus of the district are 
included h7,00U nnedneated Hindu coolies. Thus, putting the males at 47,000 (under the 
mark), we obtain a total of about 53,d00 Hindu males, against 48,700 iluhainmadan males. 


From W. E. AVabd, Esq., Commissioner of the Assam Vaney Districts, to the Secretary to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, — No. 1328G., dated Gauliati, the 26th June 1882. 

"With reference to your letter No. 12il0, dated the 30th March last, I have the honour to 
submit in original the reply of the Dcintty Commissioners of Goali>ara and Kararuj* to your 
Circular No. 11, dated the let April, on the subject of the proportion of Muhammadan to 
Hindu employes and the means of promoting the spread of education among Muhammadans. 
Although the circular referred to was addressed only to llie Dej)ut.y Commissioner oi Goal 2 )ara, 
I sent a copy also to the Deputy Commissioner of Kainrui), as in this district also there is a 
comparatively large Muhammadan population. The proportion ol Muhammadans to total 
population in each of the districts of Goalpara and Kamruj) was, according to the last census, 
23’48 and 7 ‘82 jwr cent, resiwctively. 

2. Upon the allegations made and the claims preferred in the memorial of the "National 
Muhammadan Association” I have very few remarks to make, as, so far as this valley is 
epneerned, they can, 1 think, easily he disposed of. 

3. It may be perfectly true that a good deal of the impoverishment of the Muhammadan 
population is due to their exclusion from Government service in favour of Hindus. But 
for this the Muhammadans of those districts have only to thank themselves, as they simply 
will not qualify themselves for Government service. The memorialists in paragraph 8 of 
their memorial deny that Indian Miissalraans are a{)athetie or neglect to avail themselves of 
the educational advantages offered to them by Government ; but I think there can be very 
little doubt that in Assam, as elsewhere in India, our education is not popular among the 
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MaljaromadaDs. We Ijave only 5,498 Muhammadan boys in our schools out of a tolal Muham- 
madan population of 1^ millions,* Why our system of edu- 
Administration Report cation is not popular amon? Muhammadans is a question that 
paragraph 475. the iuspector 01 ^chool8 Can answer better than 1 can, but I 

am probably not far wrong when I say that Muhammadan 
parents (at any rate of the middle and lower classes) would much prefer seeing their children 
taught Arabic and Persian than English ; and if this view is correct, so also is the statement 
which the memorialists dispute, that Indian Mussalmans neglect to avail themselves of the 
educational advantages offered by Government.^^ 

4. The memorialists in ])aragrapli 24 of their memorial accept the fact that a knowledge 
of English on the part of aspirants to Government office is a sine qua non. When, however, 
the Muhammadan population neglect to avail themselves of the opportunities of learning 
English which the Government offers them, they have, I think, very little ground for com- 
plaining of the paucity of Mussulman emplo}es in Government offices. If the Hindu has 
beaten the Mussalman in the race for Government employment, it is not, I think, because he 
has had any special advantages conferred upon him by Government, or because he lias started 
in the race, as the memorialists urge, backed by wealth, while, on the otlier hand, the Muham- 
madan has been handicapped by his poverty. The true reason, I think, is that of the two 
races the Hindu is more erterprising, more intelligent, and is far less conservative and pre- 
judiced than the Mussalman. The consequence is that the Hindu from the very commence- 
ment of our rule in India lost no time in seizing and making the most of the opportunities of 
advancement which the Government offered to him, while, on the other hand, the Mussalman 
is only now beginning to think of taking advantage of these opportunities. 

5. If, as stated by the memorialists (paragraph 16 of their memorial), there has within 
the Inst quarter of a century grown up among Mussalmans a strong desire for the study of the 
English language and literature, then I have no doubt that our Mussalman scholars in all 
classes of schools will annually increase. We have already indications of such an increase 
taking place. In the course, therefore, of another ten years or so we may hope to see a corre- 
spondinc: increase in the proportion of Muhammadan Government ein]>l(>yes ; but I do not 
think that, so far as this division is concerned, the memorialists have sliowni sufficient ground 
for Government adopting any special steps which shall accelerate the process or facilitate the 
means by which this end may he attained. 

6. The memorialists attribute the backwardness of education among Muhammadans to 
their general poverty. In the majority of cases,^^ they say, “ Muhammadan students are 
compelled from sheer w’ant and the indigency of their parents to abandon their studies at the 
very threshold of their scholastic career.^^ As before stated, I do not accept this explanation. 
The true cause of the want of education among Muhammadans, such as is necessary to fit 
them for Government employment, has already been mentioned. But, however this may be, 
the Chief Commissioner will recollect a recent memorial from the peojde of Assam prapng 
for tlie restoration of the college classes at Ganbati on tlie very same ground here put forth 
viz,, that the Assamese are y)Oor, and that, owing to the poverty of parents, their children are 
unable to prosecute their studies in Calcutta after passing the entrance examination. The 
Chief Commissioner has now entirely removed the grievances of the Assam memorialists by 
the institution of a system of scl.olarships, to be granted to all hoys wdio pass the entrance 
examination, and who continue to prosecute their studies in one of the established colleges of 
Bengal. This great boon has been conferred on Muhammadans and Hindus alike. Muham- 
madan parents, therefore, cannot in this province any longer put forward the plea of poverty 
as an excuse for the ignorance of their children. 

7. No lakhiraj or ainima grant sustaining any Muhammadan educational system in 
this valley was, so far as I arn aware, ever resumed by Government. The backwardness, 
therefore, of education among Muhammadans in this division cannot be attributed to any such 
proceedings. 

. 8. The allegation made in paragraph 18 of the memorial, to the effect that even qualified 
Muhammadans are excluded from Government employment in subordinate offices, owing to 
intrigue or jealousy, is, I think, certainly not true, so far as these districts are concenied. It 
can, however, well be understood that if the head of an office department is a Hindu he will 
recommend to the head of the office the appointment of a Hindu to any snbordinate post under* 
him : but I decline to believe that all such recommendations are blindly accepted by the heads 
of offiecs. I may mention that in Deputy Commissioners^ offices all Deputy Commissioners 
are required to nominate for my approval candidates for appointments worth more than RIO 
a month. Any Mussulman candidate for an appointment who feels himself aggrieved by not 
having been nominated can, therefore, appeal to me, and his claims would in that case certainly 
receive due attention. 
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9. The allegation made in paragraph 21 of the memorial, that when there are two can- 
didates for a post, a Hindu and a Muhammadan, preference is given to the Hindu candidate 
solely on the ground that he pO'isesses a lJniv<Tsity certificate, altliuiigh the Muhammadan 
may have superior qualifications, seems to me ahsurd. 1 have no doubt whatever that j)refer. 
ence is in all cases given to the candidate of superior qualifications, whether he has taken a 
University degree or not. No donht a University certificate goes a long way in favour of a 
candidate for employment in this eountry, as it would do iu every country in the world, because 
it indicates a C'*rtain standard of education, and enables one to judge to a certain extent the 
candidate's qualifications; whereas a c*andi<late who has no <!ertifieate of having passed any 
examination whatever labours under this disadvantage, that he has no primd facie evidence to 
offer in snp)>ort ('f his assertion that his qualifications are suj)erior to those of his Hindu rival. 
Hut I do not think tliat the memorialists have any reason to complain of this inability on the 
part of Muhammadan candidates to adduce any evidence of their superior qualifications. 

10 On the wh‘ le, I see no reason, so far as this division is concerned, for recommending 
the appointment of a special Commission for the purpose of devising a scheme for tlie p’omo- 
tion of education among Muhammadans. The Muhammadans of these districts have alreadv 
ample opportunities giv('n tliern of educating their children for (lovcriiment emjdoyuient, and 
it rests ent’.rely wdth them to remove those evils of which the National Muhammadan Asso- 
ciation now complain. 

1 1. I think tliat the rule requiring that a candidate for a munsifship should have obtained 
a B. L. degtee of the Calcutta University is a good one. At the same time I have no ]>arti- 
cular objection to urge against the proposal of the memorialists (]>aragriiph 22 of the memorial) that 
special examinations of candidates beheld for appointments to the subordinate judicial service. 

12. Upon the suggestion of the niemoiialists that Muhammadan as>essors he appointed in 
Muhammadan cases in the mufassal to expound the Muhammadan law to Englisli Judges, T 
feel seare(dy eorn])eteiit to express an oj)Miion, as iu the districts in which 1 have served for the 
greater portion of my judicial service as Judge 1 have had very little to do with “Muhammadan 
cases/^ 1 may notice, however, that if the memoriahsis are correct in sa^ ing that Muhammadan 
law is badly administered by Kiiglisli and Hindu Judges, this state of things is perha])S due, in 
a great measure, to the wuint of propeily-qualified Muhammadan ]deaders to pul the cases as 
thev should be put before the Court. Muhanrimadau pleaders in Bengal (‘‘'peaking of them as a 
whole) are notoriously inefii<*i(‘ut, and ignorant law, wiiethcr tliat law he English, Hindu, tor 
Muhammadan. I may further add that I am not aw’aro that the difficulties C'-nneeted with 
the administration of the Muhammadan law are so great as to require the special aid which tlie 
memorialists advocate should he given tj) our mufassal courts; and there seems to me to he no 
better ground for giving such assistance iu Muhammadan cases than exists for giving it in 
Hindu cases. 

From A. C. CaMVBELL, Esq , Deputy Ctmin)is«ionpr of Goalpiira, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, — No. 513, dated Dliuhri, the 2(Jth May lt^S2. 

I HAVE the honour to ackiiowleilge the receipt of your Circular No. 11, of the 1st April, 
which reached mo on the fitli instant with Commi>sioner"s endorsement of the 2fith ultimo. 

2. "With reference to paraL'’ra]di 4, 1 beg to submit statements showing the exact jiroportion 
of Muhaminada!! and Hindu eniployc-j respectively’ in each public office in this district iu the 
manner in whicli the details are given in paragraph 13 of the memorial of the National Mu- 
hammadan Association to tlie Government of India. 

8. It will he observed that the proportion is eonsiderahly in favour of the Hindus, the 
reason being that there are more educated Hindus available than there arc Muhammadans. 

4. The reasons wdiy there are fewer educated IMuliammadans than there are Hindus are, 
the Hindus are a far wealthier class in this district than the Muhammadans. Not only is 
there not a single Muhammadan zemindar in the district, hut there are very few jotdars or 
under-tenants of any importance Avho are Muhanimadans. The fact is, the Muhammadan reli- 
gion is quite as alien to the country as Christianitv. I have no records to refer to as to how 
Islamism came to he propagated in this district and in Eastern Bengal. Force may have been 
employed in some cases, and the painful and distinctive rile of initiation once performed was 
incapable of obliteration : cow's flesh also being partaken of voluntarily or compulsorily', it was 
“impossible for converts to revert to Hinduism, and in the course of a few generations their 
descendants became orthodox Muhammadans. There was also apparently a good deal of volunt 
tary conversion, and the Muhammadan missionaries, like their Christian brethren of the presen- 
day, appear to have succeeded best wdih the aboriginal races, which in those day’s were repre- 
eented in this district by the Bajhangsliis. There is positively’ not the least difiercnce in pliysi- 
cal appearance and phy’siognomy between the Muhammadan villagers in tliis district and th- 
Hindu llajhangsliis who still retain Hinduism, and in some of the remoter Muhammadiin villages 
the inhabitants still practise iu secret rites which may be traced to their remote Hindu origin. 

42 
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Apart from the masses of the Muhammadans, there are a few individuals of this relig-ion 
to be found (chiefly about towns and in positions of some influence) who from their features 
and physique show that they are the descendants of persons quite as alien to the country as 
Europeans are. These are generally rigidly orthodox, and are probably descended from the 
original Muhammadan missionaries and conquerors of the country. They constitute but a mere 
handful of the community, but it is almost exclusively from this class that the few Muhammadan 
employes in Government service are obtained. 

b. If the above facts are taken into consideration, it will be observed that the disproportion 
complained of is not so great as it would seem at first, and, although much might be done to 
improve the condition of the Muhammadans in the district, there is really no inequality to redress 
at present, as Muhammadans duly qualified stand as good a chance of obtaining Government 
ofTices as Hindus. 

6. W ith reference to paragraph 5 of your circular, 1 beg to state that no educational endow- 

ments for the benefit of Muhammadans exist in this district, neither am I able to give any 
information regarding the alleged resumptions of It does not appear that they ex- 

tended to this district. 

7. I regret that I have had no opportunity of consulting the Inspector of Schools on the 
subject of ju’omoting the education of Muhammadans; but I recently forwarded to him a 
numerously-signed petition from the Muhammadans of the district, praying that a Maulavi 
with a compel* nt knowledge of English, Arabic, Persian, and Uidu might be attached to the 
Dhubri High School. The subject was brought before a meeting of the educational sub-com- 
mittee, and the majority were decidedly of ojiinion that the recjuest should be complied with, 
and were prepared to allow a grant of 1130 per mensem for that purpose. The only dissen- 
tient was the Deputy Inspector of Schools, who was of opinion that tliere were not sufficient 
Muiiammadan boys in the school to form a class. But the school roll shows that there are 15 
Muhammadans ou it, besides which there is no doubt that many Hindu lads would join the 
class if it were formed. 1 hope the Inspector of Schools will recommend the appointment of 
the Maulavi. 

S. I have only to add that, as regards thi^ district, it is as great a fallacy to talk of a 
Muhammadan race as it would be to speak of a ^'Christian race,^^ because there are fiv(‘ 
hundred Soiithals and a few thousand Gar<»s professing that religion in it. The memorialists 

to consider the jirofessloii of a iuith as identical with helonging to a particular race, but 
there is a good deal of difference between the two, and this distinction should not be lost si^^^ht 
of ill dealing with the subject. 

List (tf ettiploii/c-s in the di fit net (»! Gou/para. 
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3 
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District Engiueer, Public Works Depart- , 
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1 
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Assistant Superintendent of Telegraphs. 

1 
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i 1 

Dhubri ...... 
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' 1 

Civil Surgeon ...... 
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1 j 

Hospital Assistant ..... 


] 

Deputy Inspector of Schools 


1 

1 

Sub- Inspector „ ... 


1 

i ] 

District Superintendent of Police 

*1 


1 

Police Inspei;tor.s ..... 

1 

1 ’’ 


Total 

11 
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Kniploy s Miihutiiiiuulaiis Hindus as l tr. 

Pnimlaiiiiii - .Muhaiiiinudaii iiialis tn Hindu nialcr* uk 1 to 3. 


Trom C. Donovan, Esq., Deputy Comnns^iomM- of Ktimrii]). to tho Coininissionpr of the Assam Valley Districts,— 

No. 319 (t , dated (xauhaii, the 9th May 18S2. 

With roforeiico to your No. S91Ci., diitiMl iho Sih instant, I have the honour to state that 
the bulk of the Muhammadans in this district ap])car to be little more than nominally Mu- 
hammadans. For iiistauee, during* i he recent census operations I found that as a rule they 
could not tell whether they were Sunnis or Shias. 

2. In the town of Gaiihati there are some Muhammadan families, the grown-up members 
of which are men of iutelliirence ainl education, and I have no reason for believing tliatithe 
heads of tliese families are blind to the educational advantages offtTed hy the Government 
schools : nor do I think that the hetler class of Muhammadan residents have failed to get a fair 
share in the Government ap])ointmeiils available in Karnrup. 

S, In the Deputy Commissioner's otlice there is a Muliammadan clerk drawing ft90 a 
month, and two Muhammadans arc drawing Il‘50 a month. 

The Municipal Accountant, who is a Muhammadan, draws R50 a month, hut is about 
to get an apjunntment in the Commissioner's otlice of R70 a month. 

In the Police, Civil and Frontier, there are in all 17 Muhammadans — I Sub-Inspector at 
Rf)0, 4 head constables, 1:! constables (o of these Punjabis). On the whole, I think that in 
this distiict the Muhammadans are in no way at a disadvantage as regards opportunities of 
advancement in compari>on witli the Hindus. 


From H. Luttman-*1oun8on. Esq., Deputy Commissioner of Sylher, to llie Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of A^t-aui, — No. 3S90, dated J^\lhet, the inii August 1882. 

I HAVE now the honour to address you on the subject of your Circular No. 11, dated the 
Jst April 1S8:2, — the jiosition of the Muliammadan population in relation to the public service. 
Ihe subject is a very interesting one in the Surma Valley, where out of a total population of 
2,142,3 persons (exclusive of ten-gardens), 1,U99,GG3 are Muhammadans. In Sylhet alone 
there is a ])opulalioii of 1,013,734' Muhaminadans. 

2. The pielirniiiary statement of the memorialists, that there is a general impoverish- 
ment of the Muhammadan population,’' is, so far as this district is concerned, absolutely and 
most notoriously untrue. The Muhammadan populat'ou of Eastern Bengal, indeed the Mu- 
hammadan population of Lower Bengal generally'^, which forms, I believe, half the Muliamma- 
, dan population of the British Empire, is now much better off than it was 20 years ago. The 
great jute industry lias enriched the Muliammadan population enormously. They are as well- 
to-do and, taking them all round, as happy and contented a peasantry as is to be found in the 
world. No peasantry in the world is so lightly taxed. To an ofKcer familiar with this |)easan- 
try (as I am) the term “impoverishment of the Muhammadan population" reads like a joke: 
the memorialists simply cannot he in earnest when they make tliis statement. I admit the 
Muhammachins of Bengal do not malte the same juogress mentally and morally as they dt) 
materially, but this phenomenon we see in other parts of the world. 

42 a 



3. Though they have made great progress of late years in material riches, the Muham- 
madans are excluded from Government employment. In this district I have 1,015,000 Mu- 
hammadans to 949,000 Hindus by the last census, yet out of 128 ministerial oflScers employed 
directly under me, only seven are Muhammadans. In the Civil Police force, out of 75 officers 
above the rank of constables, only 16 are Mussalmans. Out of 22 gazetted officers serving 
to-day in this district under me, only 3 are Mussalmans, while 14 are Hindus. The balance 
arc Christians. Out of 10 gazetted officers serving under the Judge, one only (acting tempo- 
rarily) is a Muhammadan : out of 76 ministerial officers serving under the Judge, only 10 are 
Mussalmans. 

4. I have made careful search, and have not found that any grants for educational uses 
only were resumed in the resumption proceedings of 1828 to 184S. No Muhammadan gentle- 
man of the district has been able to refer me to tme. 1 have found two eases which no doubt 
included educational among other uses. They are — 

No. 284. — For the expense of the students of the Madrasa and of travellers and of the 
kJidukah (a boarding-house for persons who devote themselves to study and 
prayers). 

No. 285. — As an allowance and a help towards the maintenance of the said Mufti 
Muhammad Asim, and for the expenses of the Madrasa. 


No. 284 has been assessed at RS5 and No. 285 at ft273. Many grants were resumed 
which supported indirectly the educational system of the Muhammadans.^^ As the Chief 
Commissioner knows, to each masjid, and often to the houses of the richer Muhammadans, is 
attached a school in which boys are taught the Arabic alphabet, and to read (but not to under- 
stand) the Koran. JIany of such schools exist. My last return gives 303, but this is only a 
return of such schools as are known. I do not think that more schools would have existed if 
the resumption proceedings had not taken plaee. The argument, however, that a mere rote 
knowledge of the Koran qualifies for Government service, that facilities for aequiring this 
knowledge having been reduced fewer Muhammadans now qualify for Government service than 
in former years, is a very weak one. 

5, The T>iuhammadans of this district do not complain that the law is badly administered* 
They of course would, if they had the power, bring Hindus, Ciiristians, and others under their 
own law; but in so far as the law of the land recognises Muhammadan law, so far I have heard 
no^complaints that it is badly administered. 

6. The Muhammadans and Hindus of my district are indistinguishable in point of race, 
When the Muhammadans conquered the eountrj^ some OOi) years ago, the more thoroughly 
Hinduised part of the population, which w’as also the richer, perhaps we may say superior, part, 
stuck to Hinduism. The less thoroughly Hinduised part, peihaj)s the part which was not 
Hinduised at all (for how far that my’sterioiis force, Hinduism, had euvclof)cd this di^tr^ets 
circa 1300 A. D., it is no>v difficult to say), acceptetl Miihainrnadauism. Since that age the 
district has risen in the ordinary course of alluvial development, eultivation and population has 
increased, far as I can make out, materially the Muhammadans and Hindus have made 
about equal progress: morally and mentally' the Muhammadan has fallen further and further 


behind. 

7. Though the Hindus and Muhammadans of my district are of the same race, there is 
a very remarkable difference in their employment. What we call the middle class, so far as it 
exists at all here, is mainly Hindu. The Mussalmans are landowners and cultivators, 
and to some extent traders and shop-keepers. But the bulk of the traders and shop-keepers 
are Hindus. 

8. Though the Hindus and Muhatnmadans are of the same race, 31,021 Hindus are 

returned able to read and write against 1 0,420 Muhammadans. 


Tlipse figures do not include feni«le«. 


12,099 Hindu children are returned sauder -education 


against 5,916 Muhammadan. That is, in reading and writing, allowing for rtc difference in 
the total population, the Hindu is to the Muhammadan as 3 to 1, in schooling as 2 to 1. 
And this is not all : of the Muhammadans who read and write, some read and write languages 
other than their mother tongue. Of the Muhamma<lans at school, many are under the edu- 
cational system of the Muhammadans,^^ as above described, wdiich may be conveniently ex- 
pressed by zero. 

9. Not only do the Hindus monopolise Government employment ; the few appointments 
which are now held by Muhammadans are held more or less on sufferance. My principal 
Muhammadan subordinate, Moiilvi Hamid Bakht Ma/.umdar, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
was appointed because lie was a Muhammadan, without reference to his efficiency. Though 
he is in many ways u'^efid, I suppose he would not himself suggest that he is efficient. The 
Muhammadan gentleman now acting as a Munsif is an unsuccessful pleader, and is thought to 
have a '^bee in his boiinet.^^ He would not have been appointed had he not been a Mussalman- 
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If only efficiency were considered, one of my Mussalman School Sub-Inspectors would lose his 
appointment. The difficulty of finding duly qualified Muhammadans is much greater than is 
generally allowed. Since I have been here, I have on all occasions cndeavouied to force 
Muhammadans into Government emplo\ ment, and 1 am afraid have laid myself open to the 
charge of partiality. The results are as follows: — 

(fl) When I came, we had four Inspecting Officers in the Educational Department, nil 
Hindus : now we have fi, of wlioni 2 are Mus^salmaus. 

(^) In the Civil Police we have 16 Mussalmaiis in jdaee of 14 above the rank of a 
constable. 

(c) Among the ministerial officers under me, I have 7, in place of 2 Mussalmans. 

These small results of persistent effort prove, I think, that Mussulmans cannot compete 
with Hindus. 

10. The complaint that a want of knowledge of English excludes Muhammadans from 
Government service is only partially true, and, where true, comes ill from a Muhammadan. 
The Hindus crush out the Muhammadans from the Vernacular as well as from the English 
oflTiccs, and liave ahvays done so more or less. The Muhammadans have the same facilities for 
learning English as the Hindus. They are equally intelligent, being of the same blood and 
race, but they will not take the trouble. And, in this connection, I would point out that a 
knowledge of English means much more than the mere speaking and writing of the language. 
It is astemishing how’ much moie accurately natives who have learnt to express their ideas 
in Engli.sh, to translate into English, express thembclvcs in Vernacular than others who only know 
the native languaj^es. Every Indian official will call to mind the sijcristadar’s rnhocari of former 
days whicli still lingers in out-of-tlio-way corners elaborately j)lanned to express no meaning 
whatever. When the Mussalman of this country refuses to learn English, he refuses to render 
himself efficient for einjjloyment, not only in the English, but also in the Vernacular offices. 

11. The Mussalmans receive more charitable assistance in education in this district than 
the Hindus : out of 90 Mussalman boys reading in the Government school at Sylhet, no less 
than 55 arc assisted from the Mulisin Fund. The ineinorialists ask Government to extend this 
eleemosynary business. I am doubtful if they will benefit thereby. 

1*2, So far 1 have dealt with the facts which form the suliject of the memorialists’ 
complaint as they exist in iny district. Put shortly, they come to this: the Muhammadan 
is making rapid progress materially : morally and mentally he has stood still. Therefore 
as moral and mental c|ualitios are chiefly considered in selecting officers for Government service, 
Muhammadans are practically excluded. Physical qualities are also largely considered, as they 
very properly should be. Though the Muhammadan population generally is as strong and as 
vigorous, as sturdy, as is to he found anywhere so near the troj ics, yet even in physical qualities 
the Hindus carry oil’ the palm, where eompetitioii for or in Government service is concerned. 
Ow’ing, 1 think, largely to certain domestic arrangements, the Muhammadan upper or leisured 
class is more debilitated, ni(»re effete, suffers more from the want of any effective struggle for 
life, than the corresponding class among the Hindus; and, as above stated, the Muhammadan 
middle class is small. No>v, the selection of officials is to a great extent confined to this upper 
or leisured class, and the middle class. So that in moral, mental, and pliysical qualities, the 
Muhammadan candidate for Government service is generally inferior to the Hindu. 

13. Lest I sliould be suspected of a feeling of personal bi>»s (ibercare officers w^ho will 
see no good in Hindus, officers who wdll see no good in Muhammadans, officers w’ho will see no 
good in either denomination), wdieii 1 thus pronounce the Muhammadans inferior to the Hin- 
dus, for pur])oses of Government service, I may state here that I am notorious in iny district 
as the Mussulman’s friend, that I have stiuggled hard to give him a larger representation 
among officials. 

14. If you ask a Hindu why, except in agriculture and some trades, the Hindu so easily 
distances the Muhammadan, the answer comes at oiue to his lips, as if the exj)laiiation were so 
simple that no one had any doubt of it, — the Muhammadan is svkhaprya/’ loves his pleasure. 
The self-sacrifiee wliich a Christian, a Hindu, or a Buddhist is willing and ready to make iu 
fulfilling the duty wdiich his god or his fate has laid uj>on him in this life, the IMuhammadan 
will not make. Even the Muhammadans themselves will admit and almost pride themselves 
on the impeaclimcnt. They wdll not take trouble. I am inclined to believe that there is much 
in the Hindu’s explanation. We cannot expect a young man to whom lessons of humility, 
charity, self-sacrifice, self-help, abuur, are stiange to compete successfully in the struggle lor 
life, success in wliicli so largely dejicnds on these qualities. When the struggle is one of Mood 
and iron, then the heaviest or strongest wins; but in the struggle of ordinary civilised life, 
the lessons which the Mussalman is taught avail little. I am aware that in\ explanation is 
weak, that many persons iu the present day would scoff at the attribution of so ])olent an 
influence to a religion and its teaching. 1 have been face to face with the difficulty for} ears — 
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'Why are Mussalmans so hopelessly inferior to Hindus as Government servants ? and the only 
explanation 1 can o-ive is that tiiey are Mussalmans. 

In an Appendix, A, the Deputy Inspector of Schools has given a note of what we have 
(lone for the Muhammadans on the side of education. Our education must be religious, not 
secular, — that is the first and fundamental point. Then we can do much by appealing to the 
Muhammadan^s pride. He chooses to fancy himself descended fiom a race of conquerors : edu- 
cate him in a tongue which may remind him of that race. These and other little things we can 
do. But I will not disguise my opinion that in dealing with religion, and with matters con- 
nected with or originating in religion, we are practically powerless. A new phase may come 
over the Muhammadan world. Religions change: with time the Muhammadan religion may 
change. A Muhammadan Buddha, or Confucius may arise, and may be listended to. Until 
that time comes, I fciar lliat our efforts to fit Muhammadansgenerally for service under a highly- 
eivilised and Christian Government will be vain. 

16. I cannot think that any one who rends the memorial which your Circular covers will 
be more liopeful of the Muhammadnns. What the mernorialisls say in paragraph 18 about 
the Hindus intriguing to ktep them out of Government emploj’^ment is strictly true. Almost 
all the other alL‘gations in the memorial are incorrect. I do not find that the memorial 
breathes that spirit of self-help wliich only can regenerate the Mussalmans. 

17. 1 send a comparative tabic (Appendix B) of Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
employes serving in this district. 

Appendix K^(i'idr paragraph 15 of above letter). 

As early as the year 1^73, wo directed our attention to lols and maktabs in this district, 
and began to subsidise by monthly grants such of them as would agree to teach readinir and 
writing in Bengali and some arithmetic. But nothing special for promoting education among 
the Mussalmans was done until the year 1879. 

In my annual report for the year 1877-7S I devoted a whole section (Section IV^) to 
Muhammadan education, describing at some length the measures already taken to emiourage 
education among the Mussalmans. in paragraph 85 I proposed a lower standard for the subsi- 
dised Muhammadan indigenous schools than was taught iu the regularly established patshalaa ; 
in paragraph 8fi I recommended the adoption of a sy’^stem of rewards for inducing tols and 
mahtals to bring up their pupils to a certain standard ; and in paragra])h 102, clause C, I sug- 
gested the creation of altogether sej)arate primary seliolarships exclusively for the Mussalmans, 
finding they had no chance of .successfully competing with the Hindus, The then District 
Schools Committee did not seem to think much of my suggestions ; the Deputy Commissioner, 
however, in forwarding my report to the Inspector of Schools, wrote he thought we might 
devise some means for fostering indigenous education. 

Then in the month of November 1878, the Deputy Commissioner desired me to propose 
rules for giving rewards to lols and inaHabs, I submitted my draft rules in December follow- 
ing. Hitherto, our endeavours were confined simply to offering inducements to the teachers of 
indigenous schools to come within the Government system of education : no attempts were 
made to ascertain and remove the obstacles, if any, to their coming. About this time the 
Deputy Commissioner came to know that it was almost a general impression that religious 
teaching, i. e., Persian or Arabic sufficient for Mussalman religious teaching, was not allowed in 
our schools, and that if Hindustani was recognised in them, Mussalmans would perhaps come in 
large numbers. Accordingly, we not only made it known that Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, or 
anything else which the peoj)le wanted, might be taught in our schools, but also made provision 
in our reward rules for setting apart time for religious teaching, and, although Bengali is the 
vernacular of the district, we made Ilindustaui to count as well as Bengali. We of course 
made our rules only permissive ; they are not compulsory. 

These rules then went up to Government in March 1879, through the Inspector of Schools, 
for sanction, and, after some correspondence, the following received the sanction of the Local 
Government on 7th July 1879 

1. At every patAsala, an hour daily shall be set apart for the teaching of religion. The 
parents or the public to provide a teacher. If a teacher is not provided, then the hour will be 
devoted to secular study. The master of the paihsala may be also teacher of religion if the ^ 
parents wish it. 

Si. In order to encourage primary education in toh and maktabs * * * rewards wil 

be given to the teachers in them, according to the number of boys who in the Sub- Inspector's 
opinion come up to the followin gstandards : — 

(1) 12 annas per quarter for each pupil who can read, write, and understand easy sen- 
tences in Bengali or Hindustani, do written and mental arithmetic and zemindar 
accounts. 
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(2) 8 annas for every pupil who can read and write Beng^ali or Hindustiini with adt orco 

of ease, and do arithmetic according to the native metliods, as also write forms 
of documents such as are in use in this district. 

(3) 4 annas for every pupil who has learnt the combination of letters in Bengali nr 

simple conjugation in Hindustani, and the tables of native measures, and hegnn 
to write on paper. 

3. The teacher of a tol or mahtab must give notice before the beginning of each (luarter if 
he wishes his boys to be examined by the Sub-Inspcctor during the (jiiarier. 

These rules and some notices we got printed botli in Bengali and Hindustani and circulated 
them far and wide in November 1879. With a view to securing the sympathy of the Mussal- 
mans with our educational operations, we endeavoured to get men of their persuasion (in our 
inspecting staff. The Deputy Commissioner soon succeeded in getting Maulavi MuhammaJ 
Hamid, a respectable resident of the town of Sylhet, to accejit an Honorary Sub-Tnspectorship 
for some lime, during the absence on leave of one of our paid Sub-Inspectors, Mufti Nuruddin 
Muhammad. Our present Sub-Inspector of North Sylhet, also a m(;mber of a high family, 
was next got. Meanwhile, an extra appointment on B4() was sanctioned in the grade of Sub- 
Inspectors on 1st July 18^0, which the latter gentleman was induced to acco])t. Wehavesub- 
seque!itly got another Mussalman Sub-Inspector. 

As to what we have done f:*(nn tlu^ year Is78 up to date, I have only to quote here the Deputy 
Commissioner's owm words in his slij) dated the 7th August 1881 to my addros, which are : — 
“ I do not think that wt* can do anything further in tlie matter of Muharniiiadan education. ^Ve have uiatlt* 
it known that religion may be taught in our schools. Wc have made it known that Hindustani, Persian, or an\ 
thing else which the people want ma>^ be taught in our schools. We liave (offered rewards to unaided schools 
which come up to a certain standard in Bengali or Hindustani. We ha\e appointed two Mussalman Siih- 
Inspectors. We certainly cannot provide for Persian being taught in all our schools, as Mufti Nuruddin 
Muhammad seems to propose. But w’e may ]»roeeed i'urther on tin* same lines.'* 

Proceeding ou these lines, we have inc'reased the number of Mussalman 177 / added muli- 
sh is to pathmlaa, given gurus to Mussalman indigenous schools, and paid extra allowance 
for Hindustani. We have continued to collect information about the indigiuious schools, and to 
induce the teachers in them to try and earn rewards according to our reward 1 tiles. We have 
also appointed Per^ian and Vrdu teachers in some high and middle schools. I am not aware of 
any educational endowments for the benclit of Mussalmans in this district. I was told the 
other dav by Mufti Nuruddin Muliaininad that his family had such endow’inents, but that tlu^' 
have been resumed. 1 asked him to let me have a history of tlu'se endowments, but be has not 
done so. Government has allowed KsOO from the Mubsin Fund for Sylhet. 

N.wa Kisdr Si:n, 

Vie 26 th ilay Lepuiy Insv^cfvr. 


Appendix B. 

Compamtive table of Muhammadan and Xun-Mnhammadan emplvyd^ sernno in thf dishid 0, 

Sylhet. 




Gazetted Officers under Jhyaty Commissioner. 
Criminal and Itcvouue llcpartmeiit . . . • 

Public Works DcpartiiuMit 

Kegistratioii lA'partnu*nt 

I i m pacting officers. Hducsitioii HcjKirt incut 

Ministerial Officers serving und<r Commissioner, 

Land Keveniic, Criminal, and Excise Di partiucnt . 

Kegistrat iou Dcpiirtiiieiit ..-••• 
Public Works Department . . • • 

Police officers above ibe rank of a cimstnhle . 

• Gazetted Officers serving under the Judge. 

Sub-Judge ...*•••• 

M uiisifs . . • * j I I ‘ 1 

Ministerial officers serving under the , I ndge . 


1876-77 . 
1880-81 . 
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X uTiihrr 
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6 
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1 

5 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

i 

■"1 

58 

16 

75 


1 


1 
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'”1 

9 


6t) 

10 

76 

Bogs in inspected schools. 


"hristcuis 

11(1 OtluTh. 

lliiidub. 

1 

MuHsalmaiiti 

Total. 

2D 

O.oSl 

, 1.706 

8,307 

90 

1 S,302 

! 3,056 

1 

11,508 
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No. 1602, dated ('alcutta, the 16th June 1882. 

From— >C. A Wilkins, Enq., Offg. Registrar of tbe Higii Court of Judicature at Fort William 

ill ijengal, 

To — The Officiating Secretary' to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 


1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 12 IS, dated the 29th March 

last, forwarding for an expression of the Courtis views on 
paragraph.s 19, 2*1 and 26 thereof, a copy of a memorial from 
tlie National Muhammadan Association of Calcutta on the 
subject of the employment of Muhammadans in the public 
service, and, in compliance with the suggestion made in para- 
graph 3 of your letter,* to forward, for the information of the 
Chief Commissioner, a copy of the Courtis lettcrf to the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, replying to the enquiries of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the same subject. 


HIGH COURT, 

English Depabtment, 

Civil. 

PbEBENT : 

The Hon’ble W. F. McDoncll, V.C., 
one of the Judges. 

* No. 1457* dated the 12th June 
1882. 

t Printed at pages 265 to 267 of this 
Bi-lectiou. 


Nole hy the Secr*tttry^ 

Our enquiries of April la«?t have elicited several interesting replies, which may, I tliink, be 
printed and forwarded to tlie Government of India. 

The Cliief Commissioner may have seen an arlicle in the August number of tlie Nineteenth 
Century headed A cry from the Muhammadans,^^ by Mr. Amir Ali, which is practically an 
expansion of the niemorial. In this article references arc more freely quoted, and it appears 
that the historical portion of tlie ai’gument is based upon Mr. Huntcr^s ‘ Indian Miisalmans,^^ 
a work which is more consjiiciious for its rhetorical ability than for its trustworthiness in details. 
How little the memorialists know of the case outside Beiigal may h * seen from their reference 
to the North-Western Provinces at the end of paragraph 13 of the memorial. 

I believe that, broadly speaking, the whole basis of the memorial is unsound. I believe 
that Mussalmans were never in former times in Bengal more fitted for Government employment 
tlian they are now; and I have a strong .suspicion that they never in former times posses.sed a 
much larger share in Government employment than they do now. 1 feel sure that it is histori- 
cally true that under the Muhammadan GovnimMit, if the Nizarnat, or Military and Crimina 
ai^iinistration, was more largely in the hands of Mussalmans than now, ilieDiwani, or Revenue 
aud Civil Administration, from the days of Todar Mall downwards (and from before him too 
was monopolised by Hindus. If the treaties, engagements and aanads, on which the lias 
India Company's tt'iiure of Bengal rests, in Volume I, of Aitchison, an* looked at, it will he 
seen tliat tliey hear the attestations almost exclusively of Hindu officials, — Maliaraja Dulahh 
Ram, Naib of the Nawab Nazim, Raja Raj Ballabh, Huzur-Navis, Raja Kunja Bihfiri, 
Diwan of Bengal, Lakbi Narayan, Kunungo, Muh(*ndra Na ayan, Kanungo, and so on. 
Except the Nawab liimself, or the Emperor himself, no Mussalman set his hand to those doeu- 
iiientsi The same tale is told hy our early history of Bengal: Jagal Seth, Amin Chand, 
Shitab Ray, Nand Kumdr, were all Hindus. The only prominent Muhammadan who appears 
in that history, besides the Nawab, was Muhammad Kiza, the Naib Nazim, a member of his 
lamily. 

I think that the clue to the alleged depression of tlie Muhammadans of Bengal is afforded 
by what is stated hy Mr. Johnson and Mr. A. C. Campbell as to tlie social position of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans respectively. The Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal are counted hy 
millions, and in many di>tricts outnumber the Hindus: hut tho.se millions represent the 
lower classes of society, the small cultivators and labourers, and are the result of wholesale 
conversion of (so-called) aboriginal races, who at the time of their change of creed w'ore already 
in an inferior social position. Their masters at that time were the ancestors of the firesent 
Hindus, who, possessing more culture and a more highly-organised society, were able to with- 
.*-tand the influences wbicli brought about the conversion of the rural mas.ses, and have trans- 
mitted their faith unchanged to the present day. The Hindu element of the ]>opulation, 
therefore, by its constitution, represents a higher social stratum, the Muhammadan element a 
lower one; and it should not therefore surprise us that the former take more aptly to learning 
and literary pursuits tiian tlie latter. 

But, besides the so-called aboriginal converts to Islam in Eastern Bengal who make up' 
the millions, there are the descendants of the conquerors, who count perliaps their hundreds, 
hut who are the only articulate portion of Mussalman society. It is from these that the present 
memorial proceeds, and it is tlieir grievances, as the depressed representatives of the former 
ruiers, which are so constantly urged upon public attention. Numerically, I believe, they 
are very few in number compared to the Hindus; and if we could in our classification of tlie 
population separate it into social grades, 1 think it would be found that the proportion of 
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Muliammadniis of the lettered classes represented in Government employment is by no means 
60 inadequate as at first si^ht appears when we deal with the large aggregates which compose 
the total body of Muhammadans. 

There is no doubt a good deal of truth in what is said as to the causes of the depression 
of this class of people. Their profession in former days was that of the sword, not of tiie pen. 
The sword has passed to us, and the pen is wielded, as it ever was, by the Hindus. They were 
the rulers, and til ey have lost the rule. They had endowments, many of which must have been 
swallowed up in the resumptions of 1828 and the following years; but the education obtained 
in the institutions which these endowments supported, though I am the last to undervalue it, 
was not the education which satisfies the needs of administrative employment. In short, they 
lived upon the people as masters, and, now that their mastery has passed away, it is impossible 
that their state should not be marked by decay. 

I do not myself agree with Mr. Johnson^s estimate of the religious causes which he thinks 
contribute to their depression. I believe it is almost entirely a question of social position. 
In the North-Western Provinces we have a complete reversal oE the state of things in Bengai. 
There the Muhammadans are vastly outnumbered by the Hindus; but, inasmuch as the iin^ 
lettered multitudes are mainly Hindu, while the Muhammadans as a class belong to the middle 
and higher strata, the latter possess mu(di more than the share of Government employment 
which their mere numbers would give them, and are comparatively a thriving and energetic 
element in society. It is, I think, very important to keep in view this aspect of the question, 
since it at once reduces the controversy to its proper proportions, very difEerent from those 
which it assumes in the memorial : and, w'hen thus considered, I think that it will be found 
that, so far from having dealt unjustly with the Muhammadans, and favoured at their expense 
the Hindus, we have held the balance strictly even, and have done our best to bring forward 
those of the Muhammadans, equally with those of the Hindus, who were willing to accept our 
standard of fitness for Government service. I cannot see how we can possibly now take any 
backward step. We cannot resuscitate Muhammadan law as the Code of our Criminal Ctuirts; 
we cannot resuscitate Persian as the olficial language, and if we could, the evidence all goes 
to show that the Hindus would again, as of old, beat the Mussalmans as munshis and diwans 
using that language. Nor do the memorialists suggest any such retrogression. What they 
ask for is eleemosynary assistance to enable them to qualify themselves to take a place side 
by side with the Hindus in ]>ublic employment. Such assistance is already given, but the 
difficulty is to find jieople willing to accept it, and to make the best use of it when they do 
accept it; and no people will ever be lessoned into manliness by having that done for them 
which they should do for themselves. Nothing could be further from the truth than the 
statement that the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal are impoverished. Their social status 
is not high, but for that status their wealth is great. It is for those w^ho claim to represent 
them to iiuUiee tliem to take the step towards self-help w^hich was so successfully taken by the 
far less numerous Muhammadan community of the North-Western Provinces, when they 
founded the Aligarh College. 

I do not think that Mr. Jolinson^s picture of the Muslim as a self-pleaser is true, or borne 
out by the experience of other parts of India where the religion of the Mussalmans is the same, 
but their social position different. There is nothing in the religious education of Muslims 
which need interfere with worldly success ; and the religion itself, from its greater definiteness 
of mural teaching and its elaborate and far-reaching system of religious duty, has alw’.ays 
seemed to me to foster a stronger character than the plastic, incongruous, inconsistent aggre- 
gate which w’e call Hinduism. 

I think that, so far as regards Assam {t.e., Sylhet, Cachar, and Goalpara), the allegations 
of the memorial are fully answ-ered. The first is untrue wdien it asserts the existence of gene- 
ral im])ovcrishmcnt of the Muhammadan populatiiiu ; and the exclusion of professors of tliat 
religion from Government emjdoyment is due mainly to the fact that the classes which among 
the"lliudus supply clerks and other Government officials arc very sparingly rcprcsciitod among 
the Muhammadans. 

As regards the second, there is no evidence that the resumption proceedings of lS28-18-t6 
had any serious effect on Muhammadan education in Sylhet, Cachar, and Cioalpara. 

As regards the third,— that the Muhammadan law is badly administered,— the question 
may be left to the High Court, wdio seem to me to have fully answered it. 

With reference to the prayers, I think that Mr Johnson slunvs that he already does all 
that is possible to obtain Muhammadans to fill offices in his district. Fitness can be the only 
qualification, and when a Aluhammadan is fit and efficient, thcie is little daiigei of bis incuts 
being overlooked. 

As regards the second, the High Courts letter shows that the rules already iiormil 
of selection otherwise than by XJniYcrsity examinations ol candidates for the ollieo ol Munsif. 

•13 
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As regards the thirds we have no educational endowments for the benefit of Muhammad- 
ans, except the small grant, fiSOO a year, which we receive from the Muhsin Fund. But 
the Chief Commissioner would no doubt welcome the appointment of a Commission to consider 
the question of Muhammadan education. 

The fourth of the prayers does not concern us. Personally, I think that the substitution 
of the Kayaihi for the Persian character in the courts of Bihar was a mistake, and I should be 
very sorry to sec the example followed in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The fifth of the requests is, as the High Court point out, unjustified by the third of the 
allegations, and is well dealt with in their letter. 

C. J. LYALL, 

Secretary to the Chief 

The 24th Septemher li82. Commieeioner of Aseam, 

From Major IT. Wylie, c.s i., Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, — No. 332—19, dated Bangalore, the 20th May 1882. 

Ix reply to your letter No. 4—187, dated the 8th March last, I am directed by the Chief 
Commissioner to report, for the information of His Excelleiuy the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council, that the Muhammadan population in Coorg number 12,541, or 7’03 per 
cent, of the total population ; and as they have never been establisiied as a dominant race, the 
considerations advanced by the memorialists seem inapplicable to the circumstances of that com- 
munity in Coorg. 

2. The major portion of the Muhammadans in Coorg are taken up with trade, agriculture, 
labour, and menial service, and of the few that are in the Government service, only six draw a 
salary of more than SI i). The fact, however, that more of them are not in the Government 
service is not due to any restriction imposed by the Government as regards admission into 
State service : for the possession of an University degree or the circumstance of having passed 
any University examination is not considered as any special qualification for Government em- 
ployment in Coorg, 

3. The Muhammadans in Coorg do not evince any great desire for learning English, as is 
evidenced by the fact that, out of 802 students reading in the Central School at Mercara, only 
two are Mussulman boys, and these two are allowed lo pay half fees. The Coorg Administra- 
ti«n supports two Hindustani schools — one at Mercara and the other at Tirajendrapet — for the 
benefit of the Muhammadan community, at an annual cost of R240, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner would be willing to give further assistance in this direction ; but the Inspector of Schools 
reports that at present there is no opening for additional Hindustani schools. 

4. For the decision of cases involving points of Muhammadan law, which occasionally may 
come before the Courts, the Judicial Commissioner is of opinion that the published Muhamma- 
dan law treatises afford sufficient guidance to the Courts, 

5. The Goveniment has by no means discouraged Muhammadans from seeking Govern- 
ment service, and, on the other hand, if they qualify themselves equally wdth the other races, it 
is willing to employ them more largely than at present; but I am to submit that, looking to the 
jealousy with which men of Coorg race endeavour to retain offices in Coorg among themselves, 
the pride with which they cling to the land of their country, and the claim which they have 
established by loyalty and good behaviour on the Government, it is, in the Chief Commis- 
sioner's opinion, especially desirable that, in filling Government posts, Coorgs should be pre- 
ferred to men of other races. 

6. I am further desired to submit, for the information of the Government of India, the 
enclosed copies of reports on the memorial of the National Muhammadan Association, as far as 
it is applicable to the Muhammadan community in Coorg, received from the Judicial Commis- 
sioner of Coorg and the Commissioner of Coorg. 


From J. D. Sandfohd, Esq., Judicial CoinmiHsiouer of Coorg, to the Secretary to the Chief Commisaioner of 
Coorg, — No. 2, dated Bangalore, the let April 1882. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2061 — 43 of the 17th 
ultimo, forwarding copy of a memorial from the National Muhammadan Association of Cal- 
cutta, and requesting my opinion thereon, so far as it is applicable to the Muhammadan com- 
munity in Coorg. 

2. In reply, I beg to stale that, though I sympathize with the complaints of the peti- 
tioners, and think that they may have some substantial ground of complaint as regaids other 
parts of India, the considerations advanced by them hardly, if at all, affect the Province of 
Coorg. 
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3. With reference to paragraph 19 of the memorial, I have to state that it is very 
seldom, so far as my knowledge or experience goes, that questions of Muhammadan law come 
Ixjfore the Courts in Coorg. Only one case, in which a point of Muhammadan law was involved, 
has come before me from Coorg during the four years of my incumbency. There would be no 
hesitation to apply Muhammadan law in questions of inheritance, succession, or marriage or 
religious usag^, so far as the civil courts are concerned with it, which arise among Muham- 
madans, and the published treatises are sufficient for the guidance of the courts in the very few 
cases in which such questions arise. 


As the Chief Commissioner is aware, probably for the reason that there is no exclusively 

PM.gr.ph 22 of the inemori.1. Judicial Commissioner has not 

been usually consulted in the selection of officials in Coorg. 
But no such condition as that alluded to in the paragraph under reference, viz,^ the possession 
of an University degree, is imposed on candidates either for the office corresponding with 
munsif or for pleadersbips. 

5. I believe such Muhammadan population as there is in Coorg is taken up for the most 
part with trade, agriculture, labour, and menial service. And, so far as I am aware, no claim 
for official employment has been made by Muhammadans in Coorg. Such appointment would 
probably be regarded with great disfavour by the Coorgs. 

6. For the reasons given above, the appointment of Muhammadan Judges can hardly be 

required in Coorg. I believe that Moplas, who form a consi- 
Parngraph 26 of the memorial derable proportion of the Muhammadan population, do not 

follow Muhammadan law. 


From W. Hill, Esq., Commissioner of Coorj?, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, — No. 84 — 44, 

dated Coorg, the 6th May 1882. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2061 — 13 of tlie 17th 
March last, forwarding a copy of the memorial addressed to the Viceroy and Governor General 
of India by the National Miiliammadan Association of Calcutta, and requesting the expression 
of my opinion of the memorial so far as it is applicable to the position and claims of the 
Muhammadan community in Coorg. 

2. In reply, I bog to premise my remarks by pointing out that the whole of the preamble 
of the memorial is inapplicable to the eireumstaiices of the Muhammadans in Coorg, in so ^’ar 
that the Province, which has been always an independent Hill State, formed at no lime part 
of a Muhammadan kingdom. 

3. The Muhammadan ])opulatioii numbered at the Iasi census 12,541, or 7*03 per cent, of 
the total population of the country. A former Rajah of Coorg near the end of the last century 
was the first to induce Muhammadans to settle iu the country. He conferred small jaghirs on 
a few Muhammadans as a return for the kindness which they had shown to him when a ca])live 
in Mysore. The chief family is that of Mahomed Hussain, the present Abkari Inspector. A 
few Muhammadan coflee planters and Labbe shop-keepers and traders also occupy a respectable 
position. A few Moplas are also to be found as jamma ryots in different parts of the Province. 
They wear the Coorg dress, but speak Malayalam. In recent years there has been a large 
influx of Muhammadans as petty shop-keepers and coolies. A few sons of pensioners are also 
employed a.s peons. 

4. Paragraphs 16 and 23 give an accurate picture of the backward and impoverished con- 
dition of the Muhammadan community generally, but in addition to the causes assigned, the 
result is attributable mainly to habits of extravagance and to the supiiieness of most Muham- 
madans in attaching more importance to instruction in Hindustani and Persian than to English 
and Catiarese ; English being the language of the present rulers of the country, and Canareso 
that of the people and the courts. 

5. Although the Coorgs, as descendants of the former ruling race, naturally occupy the 
large proportion of public offices, and may be jealous of the intrusion of strangers, I am not 
aware of any special hindrance in the path of respectable Muhammadans obtaining employment 
under Government, as represented in paragraph 18 of the memorial. On the contrary, officers 
would employ them more largely provided tliey qualified themselves equally with those of other 
races. It may be stated that at present there are only six in the service of the Government 

' in Coorg drawing a higher salary than RIO, or 2*29 per cent, of the officials employed. The 
fact that there is not one Muhammadan in Coorg who has passed the entrance examination of 
the University sufficiently accounts for the smallness of their numbers. There are only two 
Muhammadan boys now studying in the Central School, and they are sons of Native officers of 
the 10th Regiment, Native Infantry, and are allowed to pay only half fees. 

6. The^emorialists pray that similar facilities should be accorded to the Muhammadans 
as are beint*- offered to the Eurasian community, but both in position and numbers their circum- 

43 a 
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stances are entirely different. It would, I conceive, be a better policy on the part of Govern- 
ment to allow them, as hitherto, gradually to became merged in the general mass of the popu- 
lation, than to attempt to raise their social status by any special measure of relief such as now 
requested. 

7. The other points referred to by the memorialists may best be left for the consideration 

of the Education Committee, which is sitting to consider the educational requirements ot the 
whole country. I may mention, however, for the information of Government, that in Coorg 
two Muhammadan schools are supported by Government at the towns of Mercara and Virajen- 
drapet at an annual cost of — the former being attended by 40 boys and the latter by 17. 

The Inspector of S(;hools gives it as his opinion that th.*re is no opening for ad<litional 
Hindusiaui schools in Ooorg, and states that the richer Muhammadans evince no marked desire 
to acquire a knowledge of English. 

8. All, therefore, that can fairly be undertaken by Government is what is now provided 
for, viz,, the consideration of the claims of any private schools which may hereafter be started 
in any of the minor towns to a grant-in-aid. Should, however, the adoption of special mea- 
sures to ])romote the e lucatii>n of Muhammadans be deemed either expedient or nccessiirv, it 
can only be by the offer by Government each year of a scholarship in the Central Scho<4, espe- 
cially for Muhammadan youths who pass the middle school examination, and by the exemption 
of a few of the poorer boys from payment of fees. 


From Major G. H. Tbevob, Secretary for Berar to the Resident at Hyderabad, to the Secretary tothe Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department, — No. 427, dated Hyderabad, llie 14th November 1882. 

In reply to your letter No. 4 — 189 of the 8tb March last, calling for a full and careful 
report on a memorial from the National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta therewith received, 
1 am directed to convey the follov/ing remarks 

2. In the above memorial it is alleged — 

(1) that the substitution of the vernacular dialects and character or of English for 

Persian threw out of employment a considerable body of Muliamrnadan sub- 
ordinate officers, and was the first blow to tlieir jirosperity as a community : 

(2) that a further blow was given them by the rule declaring that examination for 

pleaderships and munsifships should be held in English : 

(3) that no measures were taken to counteract the effect of these orders by securing 

* that Muhammadans should receive the education which their promulgation 

necessitated : 

(4) that in consequence they have been gradually driven out of the ranks of the public 

service : 

(5) that further mischief was done by the resumption of the charitable grants by which 

ill funner times education had been fostered : 


(6) that Muhammadan law is not sufficiently understood by English and Hindu Judges ; 

that this law, even in matters relating to domestic life, is disregarded, and 
that frequent miscarriages of justice tiiereforc occur ; 
and the recommendations made are — 


(1) that the conditions, like that which requires a University or B. L. degree before 
appointment to certain offices, especially those in the suliordiiiare judicial 
service, being removed, candidates snould be judged by a more general standard, 
and effective measures should be taken to secure lo Muhammadans the share to 
which they are entitled in jmhlie apj)ointments : 


( 3 ) 

W 

( 5 ) 


('2) that the education of ^Muhammadans like that of Eurasians should be a matter of 
special concern to Government : 

that slops should be taken to prevent the misappro[*riatian of property : 

that Muhammadan Assessor Judges should be appointed to sit with other Judges in 
the trial of Muhammadan cases : 

that a special Commission should be ajqioiutcd to consider the question of Muham- 
madan education and the best means of utilizing Muhammadan endowments 
for education purposes. 

The amendmcMit of Act XX of 18G3 is suggested in this connection. 

3. To as>ist the Resident in replying to the reference made to liira in connection with this 
petition, he called for the opinion of the Commissioner, the Judicial Commissioner, and of Mr. 
Nizam-ud-Din, Assistant Commissioner, Berar, who, both by his training as a Pleader in Oudh 
and by bis present position, seemed likely to be able to give a valuable opinion. 

4. The Commissioner, Mr. HowcjII, in reply to this reference, sends a table* which, it is 

observed, does not show the percentage of appointments held 
by Hindus, but only their absolute number, and remarks as 


Copy eu closed. 


follows : — 

As for my own opinion I find considerable difficulty in dealing with the case, because I 
do not understand why no reference is made to the Proceedings of 1871-73, when the same 
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question was exhaustively discussed hy scdected officials and others all over India, including^ 
^ ^ ^ Berar.* The discussion resulted in an tlaboiate Kesolutioii of 

I6t\ ipriUW2rto"G^overJmcn^^^^ tl.e Government of India (No. 7—^38, dated 13th June 

India. Ib7i5), which was designed to remove any existing disabilities 

to members of the Muhammadan community throughout all 
India, and which the Secretary^ of State, on the 13th November following*, pronounced to be 
careful and complete. 

After that, I read the present prayers and allegations of the memorialists with no little 
surprise. Unless the so-called National Association is really a petty lo(*al body, ignorant of the 
past history of the question and of the j'rcscnt condition of the Mubammailaiis in other Prov- 
inces, I can only suppose cither that the elaborate action of the Government of India and of the 
Local Governments was more or less futile, or that the memorialists, to strengtlien their case, 
liave supprebsed all reference to it, and have rcpi educed a list ol grie\ances more or less obsolete 
or fictitious. Prom the absence of any allusion to the Punjal), where the Muhammadans liold 
the majority of good appoiutments under Government, and where it would he quite ahsuid to 
talk of their depre,ssed and desperate cond'illon^ and from the very disparaging way in which the 
sj>ecial efforts of the Bengal Government are spoken of in paragraph 10 of the memorial, 1 con- 
clude that the latter alternative is the right one.^^ 


It wnll be seen that the claims of the Muhammadans already receive very fair recognition 
in the distribution of Government patronage in Berar. 

I submit that this table justifies the conclusions drawn hy the Resident in 1S7:2, and shews 
that, so far as Berar is concerned, tlie prayers and allegations of the memorialists require no 
further consideration than they already receive. It is probal»le that the recently appointed 
Education Commission may he able to propose some general measures intended to bring more 
Midiammadans into our schools, and to give them greater advantages when tliore, but I do not 
see that any such proposals are specially needed in Berar. 

5. The Officiating J udicial Commissioner, after pointing out that five out of seven Assistant 
Commissioners, 3rd class, and 8 out of 22 Tahsildars are Muhammadans, remarks that, if 
Muhammadans are not largely represented in our offices, this is because it is impossible to find 
suitable men, and g^enerally be is of opinion that the state of things alleged to exist elsewhere 
does not obtain in Berar. 

AVith regard to the points in paragraphs 10, 22, and 26 of the memorial, specially reWl’red 
to him at the instance of the Government of India, Colonel Buslil>\ observes that the skilled 
treatises which find a ])]acc in the Libraries of Judges are a safer guide in tlic determination of 
questions of Muhammadan law tiian the ])ossibly biassed opinions of Assessor Judges, and that, 
although no prohibitive rule exists in Berar in connection with the ajTpointment of Subordinate 
Judges, he regard.s a kimwledge of English as au essential qualification for officers aspiring to 
fill the more important offices under Government. 

G. Mr. Nizain-ud-Diii^s jiaper, which is enclosed in original, is, the Resident thinks, most 
creditable to ^o yimiig an officer, and is a real contribution to the present discussion. There 
are jiassages in it, e. “ ]t is always unsafe to leave Muhainmaclau subjects uneducated,” 
which are deserving of something more than passing ])eriisal. Mr. Nizain-ud-Din scouts 
many of the complaints put fv>rtli in the memorial, and he does not believe in the charge made 
ill it that Muhammadan law is ignorantly administered. lie also does not wisli to see Muham- 
madan Judges or As.sessors placed on the Bench. All that Mr. Nizam-ud-JJia would ask 
Government to do is — 

(1) to look after tin* education of Muhammadans : 

(2) to prevent education endowments from being diverted from their original purpose. 

7. Taking, in order, the recommendation noted in the 2nd paragra})li of this letter, the 

Resident would suhmit that, although nothing more than evidence of quite moderate educa- 
tional attainments is required from candidates for the j>iiblic service, it is an undoubted fact 
that of late years far more importance than ftirmeily has been attached to a knowledge of 
English, and that this has to some extent affected Muhammadans injuii'»usly. Ihe tendency 
is one which, Mr. Jones thinks, deserves to be watched. It lias sometimes seemed to him that 
the reason why English officers desire English so much in their subordinates is that their 
•knowledge of the v'ernacular is not e([ual to that pos>essed hy their predecessors. But. however 
this may be, it would, be believes, lie a calamity if this teiuleiiey were to liuve the effect of 
keeping men of capacity and social ])Ositioii out of the service, or of convineing those who may 
be in it that promotion is for them barred. The danger is only a temporary one. English is 
spreading so fast that in a few years it will be quite the excejition for any one of the classes 
who seek Government emjiloymont not to possess it. The Resident need scarcely add that he 
would not propose to dispense with llnglisU in the higher appoiutments. He would not, for 
instance, without very strong reason indeed, make a man who did not know English an Attache 
or Assistant Commissioner; and he only dosir s to guard against ilio discontent wliicli a too 
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wdden demand for English among ministerial officers^ Tahsildars^ and even Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, may produce among all, and especially among Muhammadans. 

8. Mr. Jones agrees in thinking that in Provinces like Berar, where the proportion of 
Muhammadans to the total population is small, the considerations which led the- Government 
of India to declare the education of Eurasians a matter of special concern to it, apply, though 
of course with very much less force. In such provinces, Muhammadans lie under quite special 
disadvantages. But this point can be more conveniently discussed in the report on education 
now due. It may be noted, however, that the proportion of Muhammadans in schools in 
Berar is much larger than of Hindus. 

9. The Resident presumes that there can be little doubt that the prayer of the memo- 
rialists that endowments may be better controlled is based on a substantial grievance ; but he 
is not sure that in Berar any special educational endowments worth speaking of ever existed. 
Endowments connected with the office of Kazi have been undoubtedly widely misappropriated. 

10. The Resident does not think that Muhammadans have any substantial grievance in 
connection with the administration of their law. At all events, if they have, Hindus might 
put forward a similar complaint. Mr. Jones has never heard this even suggested by any Mu- 
hammadan in Berar. It would, he thinks, be the greatest mistake possible to do anything 
which would tend to accentuate the importance, or to enlarge the sphere of application of the 
law of any particular class. If it were necessary for him to do so, Mr, Jones could, he believes, 
show that in the Courts of His Highness the Nizam, while no one pretends to adopt English 
law as such, there is a strong tendency to drift away from what is special and exclusive in the 
Muhammadan law, and to rest on wider doctrines and more liberal legal principles. 

11. In conclusion, I am to observe that, in the higher branches of the public service in 
Berar, Muhammadans fully hold their own : they predominate enormously in the Police, and, 
to some extent, it is believed, in the Forest Department and in the ranks of Tahsil chaprasees. 
In the Educational Department, employes of the two classes vary as the numlxir of boys. 
Among Honorary Magistrates, there are more Muhammadans than Hindus. It is, however, 
the case that among the ministerial class in public offices tlicie are very few Muhammadans, 
and that, owing to the opposition of the Brahmin class, it is a little difficult for them to get a 
footing there. But the real difficulty is that they so seldom know JIarathi wtII enough to 
work in it : something must also be put down to the fact that office work is not their hereilitary 
employment. The memorialists forget this in the tables they present. When they say, for 
instance, that '‘in the Office of the Accountant General, Bengal, out of Ibl officers there is 
not one Muhammadan eraj)loye,'^ it might be retorted upon them that the case is almost the 
same in the Account IX'partment of His llighnoss the Nizamis Government, where, it is 
believed, the clerks arc all Hindus working in Persian. 

On the whole, then, the Resident is of opinion that, while something remains to lie done 
to improve the educational advantages open to Muhammadans in Berar, they have otherwise 
nothing whatever to complain of. It is, at all events, Mr. Jones klieves, certain that their 
position has of late been an improving one rather than the rcvei*se. 
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From Mr. Nizam-ub-DiNj Assistant CommiRsioner, Jalgaon (Berar), to the Officiating Commissioner, Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, Amraoti, — dated the 12th May 1882. 

^ reply to your docket No. 1959, dated 5th April 1882, regarding the memorial from 
the National Muhammadan Association at Calcutta, I beg to submit that I had written to the 
Deputy Commissioner, District Akola, for the following reports 

I— Census Report showing the Muhammadan population in Berar. 

II”Educational Report regarding the Education of Muhammadans in Berar. 

III— List of Civil Servants in Berar. 

IV— Settlement Report regarding the inams held by Muhammadans and granted by 

Native Rulers. 

ITie subject treated by the memorialists is by no means limited in its scope. The Govern- 
ment of India wants a careful and thorough report on the allegations and prayers of the 
memorialists, so far as they are applicable to Berar. In matters like this the argument by 
induction is the only means to arrive at a safe conclusion. The memorialists seem to have 
collated facts as they are at Calcutta. Their data being so limited, it is not surprising that 
their thesis is not always maintainable. I shall be wanting in my duty if I fail to bring to 
your notice that I have been unable to get any of tlie books above required. If I have erred 
in any of my conclusions, it is solely on account of the insufiicicney of the data before me. 
If I am required to comply with the spirit of the order of the Government of India, I must 
proceed on sufficient data. But iu compliance with your docket No. 2562 of 1882, dated 9th 
May 1882, I think it my duty to send my report on facts as they have come within my per- 
sonal cognisance during the limited period I have been in this Commission. 

I think it better to proceed categorically as the memorialists themselves have done. 

Many of the Muhammadans of this Province have come from Northern Hindustan. 
There are some old inhabitants of this Province who seem to have embraced Muliammadanism 
about the time of Aurnngzcbe, one of the most celebrated of the Mogul, or correctly speaking 
Tartar, Emperors of Delhi. Some of these converts are Vatandar Desh Mukhs and Patels. 
It is to be borne iu mind that the word Muhammadan applies to the people of a certain 
religion. But the characteri'^ties of a nation cannot always be determined by its religion. 
Many a times social and local influences are so important that the customs and habits of the 
people react upon tboir religion. Hence we find some of the Muhammadans at one time 
offering gifts to idols, and at another time praying the most sublime and the only god. With 
these diverse characteristics to include those people under one common name of MuhammaSans 
cannot but result into logical error. But the memorialists have chosen to discuss the subject 
under this heading, and have altogether ignored the influences which put these diverse nations 
embra(?ing Muhammadanism so much behind other races. 

Government can do very little to help the Muhammadans if they will not help them- 
selves. On this very principle the Muhammadans in Northern Hindustan have established a 
college at Aligarh for themselves. There is no doubt that the first idea of Muhammadans is 
to study their own religious books and then to take up secular learning. No Muhammadan 
institution can flourish iu which religious teaching is altogether ignored. But the British 
Government is by its own declaration bound to keep aloof from all religious teaching. These 
two conflicting elements can only be brought into harmony, if the heads of Muhammadan 
community be j)ressed to give proper secular education to their children, and to establish the 
religious branch of their institution by their own subscriptions ; so far as I know this con- 
flicting nature of the mode of Muliamraadan education is ignored. There is no doubt that 
the Muhammadans in Berar are generally uneducated class of the people. The classes into 
which the Muhammadans may roughly be divided in Berar are — 

(i) Traders. — These are generally outsiders. Few of them carry on trade on a large 

scale. 

(ii) Agriculturists. — The income of these people is not much; they cannot be 

favourably compared with a zemindar of moderate means, as we find in 
Northern India. 

(iii) Desh Mukhs and Desh Pandias. — Of this class there are some rich men ; but 

they are very few. 

(iv) Patels. — Of this class there are generally men of moderate means; but they 

are few. 

(v) Kazis. — These are hereditary Kazis. Many of them live on the wealth of 

other people. These men, with Mullah y Khadbs, and MozhnSy were the 
ministers of religion during the Native Government. Now these are 
without any control. They have misaj)propriated the religious eudowinents 
granted by the Native rulers. The Government, in its anxiety not to 
interfere with religious institutions, lias given up an important means of 
Muhammadan education. Muhammadan education even from the days of 
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Caliphs after the Arabian Prophet was never altogrether religious. The 
Principal of the College at Bagdad in the days of Harun U1 Rashid was a 
Jew. The endowments were for the religious and secular educaiion^f the 
Muhammadans, and I respectfully submit that these religious ministers 
should never be allowed to aj^propriate them to their own private use. 
These endowments are trusts in the hands of these ministers, and no 
period of misappropriation can create a proprietary title and confer it on 
them. 

These are the principal classes of Muhammadans residing in this Province. There are 
others who live by serving other people. But the majority of this class have lately immi- 
grated to this province. 

Veiy few of these Muhammadans are educated either in religions or secular learning, 
and this state of thing should not long be tolerated. Of all the Muluimmadaiis, those are 
most loyal to British Government who have received the light of learning under its influence. 
It must be remembered that Muhammadanism, pure and simple, claims superiority over all 
nations and creeds. It is only when it receives the light of learning tliat it tolerates others. 
Sometimes it goes so far as to assimilate itself with others. This is what happened in the 
middle ages of J^urope, and in the days of Akbar in Hindustan. It is always unsafe to leave 
Muhammadan subjects uneducated. 

The facts as stated in paragraph 9 of the memorial are quite inap]>lieahle to this pro- 
vince. It is true that the oHicial language of this country was Persian before the province 
was assigned to British Government. But it was no more an ofTicial language than English 
is the official language in these days. Persian language never took its root in the soil. 
Althougli the Muhammadans will stick to Persian, still it is not their national language. They 
study Arabic* because it contains their religious books. But a system of education properly 
directed can very easily persuade the Muhammadans to study according to the pr*'sent require- 
ments. The majority of this class know neither Urdu, Persian, nor Anibic. Ihey never try 
to study Mahratti, Very few study English, which is read to get Government employment. 
The majority of Muiiammadaufi being uneducated, they have no coneejition of the beauties of 
science. In Northern India those Muhammadan families who have hereditary learning have 
commenced to perceive that English education is not only for Government service, but it 
mu:#u be studied for higher ends. In this whole province not a single man can he found who 
can comiirehend any such idea, even if explained. There are very few fnmilies who have 
hereditary learning, and the present system of education is obliterating them without sub- 
stituting anything but darkness of eomjdete ignorance. On taking reins of Government 
it was very wise to substitute Mahratti for Persian language. But for the Muhammadan 
community had the Government devised a better means of education, it would have been 
conducive to improved government. It w^ould have j>roduced a class of people heartily 
loyal to British Government, and would have checked the cinjdovment of one single class of 
Brahman Mahraitas to the exclusion of the race which had bet^n so very recently a ruling 
class. I think the paragraphs 11 and 12 are correct to this extent only that, while 
altering the official language, it failed to have due regard for the education of the Muham- 
madans who were entitled to as much consideration from its wise statesmen ns any other 
nation. In these days of advanced education it is considered the duty of Government to take 
proper stops to educate its subjects according to tlie eireumslanees in whieli each class is 
placed. It is on this principle that I submit that the Britisli Governineiit is bound to look 
after the proper education of the Muhammadans of this Province. The Muhammadans of 
this Province have no past history of their own to arouse them to activitj'. ]f the Govern- 
ment does not offer a helping hand, then they arc doomed ever to lie in tlie abyss of darkness 
and receive no light of learning. Of late years tlie Government lias been patronising enough 
to give some respectable posts to Natives. But it has been unable to get men from this pro- 
vince itself. 

The description of Government servants in paragraph ].3 is, mutatU applicable 

to Berar. There is a great disproportion of other Government servants as compared to Muham- 
madans. There are very few Muhammadans in higher service most likely, because they are 
not quite competent to fill up the offices which may bo entrusted to them. 

It is no doubt a great drawback to Muhammadan education that the present race is 
both uneducated and poor. 

The statement in paragraph 17 is a simple assertion for wliich no remedy is suggested. 
In my opinion the chief cause why the Muhammadans in this province do not carry on 
commercial pursuits is that they have no habits of economy. I have seen some traders in 
tbis province who, instead of making a profit, live on their capital stock, and having con- 
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Burned it become insolvent in a short time. It is otherwise with a Balt of a class of Muham- 
madans who come from Guzerat^ &c. The Muhammadans seem to have lost all the enter- 
prisii^ spirits of traders which old Arabs had in past ages. 

Paragraph 18 is quite inapplicable to Berar. 1 see many an officer (of whom Major 
J. Fitzgerald, the Deputy Commissioner of Akola District, is an honourable instance) making 
every effort to get competent Muhammadans, but they are generally unable to get any. 

Paragraph 19 is not wholly applicable to Berar. The rules of Muhammadan law are 
so much tinged with the colour of local usage and custom, that it would be erroneous to 
fl-pply the Muhammadan law, pure and simple, as it is recognized by other nations professing 
Islam. Of course the people here have every respect for Muhammadan law, but a Judge 
must be well versed in Muhammadan law, and must thoroughly enquire into the local usage 
and custom before he can pass an equitable judgment and decree. The present Kazis in these 
days are an ignorant lot of people in this province. They are a burden on the nation, and 
are nothing but drones. 

The prayer in paragraph 21 is based on a misconception of the causes of Muhammadan 
decline in these days. Look to Turkey, Persia, Egypt, or any other Muhammadan State 
or Government, the true cause of tlie decline of Muhammadans is apparent on the face 
of it, vir., the ignorance of the sciences and arts as improved in the present aire. ^'he ghosts 
of Averroes, Aviccana, and Gozzali, never appear before tlie Muhammadans in these days- 
The commerce, the pride of the old Arabs, is despised. The learning of middle ages which 
has restored science to the world is forgotten. Still these memorialists in their fondness for 
Muhammadans implore for State patronage, and wish to attain without labour to that posi- 
tion which they should only be allowed to attain on high culture. It is the best and only 
patronage to which the Musalmans aspire that sufficient facilities be given and proper methods 
devised for their education. They being quite helpless, the responsibility of the care of their 
education is thrown on Government. It would undoubtedly be a retrograde step if they were 
allowed high preferments without due qualification. Ultimately, it will give a bad name, and 
they w’ill be nothing better than the spoilt child of a fond mother. In Berar the Muham- 
madans are lamentably ignorant of all sciences and arts. In Northern India they are not so 
backward in sciences as in arts. The Muhammadans have got sufficient brains. They only 
want their proper development. For the Muhammadans to rise in the scale of civilisation. 
Government aid is absolutely needed. To this end they must study sciences and arts. I^oth 
paragraphs 21 and 22 are founded on erroneous principle. The prayer in paragraph 28 is 
quite reasonable. In the days of Native Government it was considered the duty of tliose waqf~ 
holders to educate the peojde. Now these endowments are not ouly misused, but they have 
now altogether changed their character. In Berar there is not a single waqf which is applied 
to its legitimate end. A very comprehensive scheme for the education of Muhammadans can 
be devised if these endowments be applied to their legitimate purpose. As stated in paragraph 
24, the cause of Muhammadan decline is undoubtedly their want of educition, and a thorough 
diagnosis of the case is undoubtedly necessary. Paragraph 25 is irrelevant to the case of 
Muliammiidiins in Berar. 

It i.s a matter of great regret that this province is very backward in its laws. The legal 
qualification is required to be of a very superficial kind. The laws are not properly studied. 
Most intricate propositions of law cannot be understood, because there is no ground-work for 
tiiem. Codes of law arc generally despised. Under such circumstances, T do not know how 
Muhammadan law can properly be administered. So long as the laws a])]>licable to this pro- 
vince are not codified, it is hopeless to expect any scheme like the one j)rayed for in paragraph 
26 of the memorial. Cases invtdving questions of pure Muhammadan law very seldom occur. 
Whenever they occur, I believe they are decided according to '^equity and good conscience.” 

From this criticism it will appear that two things are primarily required for this pro- 
vince, viz. : — 

I — A better system of education suitable to the wants of Muhammadan communily in Berar, 

II— Better use of endowments throughout this province to facilitate the cause of Muham- 
madan education. 

If the Government arrange these matters so as to suit the circumstances of Muham- 
madan community, it will have done its duty towards one of the most backward of its sub- 
jects in the province of Berar. 

(b) Correspondence ox the subject of raising the Calcutta Madrassaii to the status 

OF A second grade COLLEGE. 

Extract paragraphs 13 and U of a Utter from the Govern ment of Bengal, General Department, to the 
Government of India. Home Department, — No, 4S1 T . — G., dated the 14th October 1HS2. 

Paragraph 18. — For several years past the question of the establishment of a Muham- 
madan coll(*c»*e in Calcutta has been before the Bengal Government, and last year it was 
urged anew on the attention of the late Lieutenant-Governor by the Honourable Syud Ameer 
^ 44 
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Hossein, then a Member of the Bengal Legislative ConnciL The Sj^^ud's proposals are con- 
tained in a pjimphlet, of which a copy can, if necessary, be forwarded. These proposals had, 
the Lieutenant-Governor understands, for some time agitated that ]>ortion of the ^Ahum- 
madan community which is interested in educational questions and in the improvement of 
the condition or Mussulmans generally. They came therefore under the notice of the Gov- 
ernment, supported by a considerable force of Muhammadan opinion, which found expression 
in Native society and in the press. The proposals, however, were not, accepted, on the ground 
that they did not really tend to promote the permanent interests of Muhammadans in Bengal. 

14. Circumstances, however, have changed even within the short period that has elapsed 
since December 18S I . The wislies of the Muhammadan communi’y for larger facilities of 
instruction in English, and the desire that the provision of such faeilities should take the 
form of separate establishments rather than of concessions to colleges already existing, have 
become more pronounced. An instance of the change in even official feeling on this subject, 
as well as some support for the proposition whicli I am presently to submit to the Govern- 
ment of India, will be found in the enclosed copy of a letter from the Director of Public 
Instruction, No. 5000, dated the 9th September. Mr. Croft, who early in 1881 reported 
adversely to the establishment of a Muhammadan college in Calcutta, now doubts whether 
the policy pursued by Government with regard to Muhammadan education is not mistaken. 
In the present rapidly changing circumstances of the Muhammadan community, and as a 
guide to the future, the Director of Public Instruction suggests that the true course to follow 
at this juncture is that indicated in the 24tli paragraph of the memorial, namely, the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to ascertain the views and wishes of the Muhammadan community 
on the qucsti('ii of higher English education. To the appointment of siieli a Committee in 
itself the Lieutenant-Governor has no objection, and in a matter of such importance the 
course indicated would, under ordinary circumstances, be a prudent one to adopt. In this 
particular instance, however, the feeling of the Muhammadan community has been so fully 
declared that the appointment of a fresh Committee secerns suporfliious. If thought necessary 
by the Government of India, the matter might appropriately bo reforrod to the consideration 
of the Education Commission, but even this stop is, in the Lieulenant-Governor^s opinion, 
hardly required. The elevation of the Calcutta Madrassa to the staUis of a college seems 
the necessary outcome of the agitation on this subject, and a legitimate concession to the 
TcaSonahle demands of those interested in it. The Lieutenant-tjovernor has no doubt that 
such a measure would be productive of the best results on Miihemmadan feeling generally 
and on the progress of education. lie is not convinced of the usefulness of the Madrassa, 
which at Chittagong, Dacca, Rajshahyo, and Hooghly are supp()rtt‘d from the Mohsin en- 
dowment. During his recent tour Mr. Rivers Thompson liad an opportunity of inspecting 
the Madrassa at Dacca and llajshahye, and the result of his observation has convinced him 
that neither from an educational nor political point of view is it advi^iblc longer to maintain 
these institutions. The instruction conveyed in them is nnsuited to the wants of the 
Muhammadan community of the present day, being rather calculated to inspire useless re- 
grets for an irrevocable past than to prepare boys for the competition and trials of modern 
life. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that tlie desire of the Muhammadan community 
generally at the present day for education of a purely oriental type has ])ceu overrated. How- 
ever s trong that desire may onec have been, it now shows manifest and growing signs of de- 
cay. Tlie quickening of national feeling apparent in the presidency town which finds 

every ho]>e for Muhammadan regeneration “ in the spread of English education and the diffu- 
sion of Western ideas through the medium of the English language” is not without its res- 
ponse in the interior of the Province. The abolition of the inofiis-il Madras^as, and the ap- 
propriation of the funds on which they subsist to tbe support of a Muhammadan college in 
Calcutta would, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, be bailed with satisfaction by all intelligent 
Muhammadans, and he would l)e glad to learn that any action taken in this direction would 
meet with the approval of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council. 


From C. S. Batlvt, Esq., Officiating Under Secretary to the Onvernment of Bengal, General Department, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India,— No. 604, dated Calcutta, the 24th November 1882. 

The Director of Public Instruc lion lias lately submitted a scheme for the utilization 
of the annual balance of the Mohsin Endowment Fund. Before passing orders on the 
subject, however, the Lieutenant-Governor would be glad^to learn the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on the proposals contained in paragraph 14 of Mr. M.ieDoimell's letter 
No. 481 T. — G., dated the 14th ultimo, regarding the course to be followed for the 
advancement of Muhammadan education. 1 am directed, therefore, to recjuest that Mr. 
Bivers Thompson may be favoured with an early expression of opinion on that subject. 
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From A. Mickenzib, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the President of the Education Commis- 
sion, — No. 565, dated Fort William, the 2l8t December 188*2. 

i AM directed to forward herewith copy of a letter* from the Government of Beng^al, 

^ ffivinff cover to a memorial from the National Muhammadan 

•No. 104, dated the 17tb February ° 4 . n ^ n £ 4 \ j 

1882, Association at Calcutta, tof^ether with copy ot the correspond- 

t Fi* accompanying 'ist Gucef which has taken place with Local Governments and 

Administrations in connection therewith. In forwarding these 
papers, I am to say that it appears to the Governor General in Council very desirable that the 
information bearing upon the question of the education of Muhammadans in British India 
which is contained in these papers should be laid Ix^ore the Education Commission, in order 
that the matter may receive the careful consideration which it deserves, and that the views and 
recommendations of the Commission on this important subject may be placed upon record in 
their report. 


From the Honour.able W. W. Hunter, ll.d., c.t e., Prcfiident of flio Education Commission, to the Secretary 
to the Ooveriimeiit of India, — No. 4607, dated Calcutta, the 17th March 1883. 

I HAVE the honour to acjknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 565, dated the 21st 
December i8S2, forwarding, for the opinion of the Edtu-ation Commission, certain papers 
connected with a proposal to establish o(»llegc classes in the ('aleutta Madrassa. The subject 
has received the careful consideration of the Commission, and I now submit the results of 
its deliberations. 

2. The Commission are by no means inclined to admit, as a general principle, the 
desirability of estalilishing scqiaratc schools or colleges for the benefit of special classes. In 
ordinary cases, they are of opinion that Hindu and Muhammadan students alike benefit by 
the intercourse and emulation involved in attendance at the same school. They believe that 
denominational institutions tend to confirm and intensify social or national prejudices. But 
they are also aware that the circumstances of the iliiharnmadau community in Bengal are 
in important respects exceptional. They have learned that tlie attitude of Muhammadans 
towards Englisli education has undergone, and is still undergoing, signilicant changes. They 
understand that tin* reason why so f(‘W Muhammadans are found in the Colleges and High 
Schools of Bengal, is now rather their poverty than their hostility; that the latter cause, 
while it still exists, is losing its force ; and that the former is chiefly due to the reluctj^iice 
of their ancestors to qualify by an English education for the jmblic service and the profes- 
sions, and gimerully for ]M»sitioiis of importance and emoluineiils. Spt'cial cases need special 
treatment, and in that view the Commission have come to the conclusion that it is desirable 
to open college classes in tlie ^Madrassa teaching to the First Arts examination, although not 
to a higher standard. They have been confirmed in their opinion by learning that the 
Government of Bengal, after carrying out for some years a policy based on tlic principle* 
enunciated in the (‘urlier part of this paragrajd), have come to tht» conclusion that that 
policy does not satisfy the present conditions of the case. 'VV’lien a similar request w\as made 
a few years ago for the establishment of college classes in tin* IMadrassa, the Government of 
Bentrar was not convinced of the utility of the proposiil. The demand was met by tho 
liberal concession that two-thirds of Uie fees of Muhammadan students reading in any 
of the colle<n-s of Calcutta should be paid from the Mohsin Endowment Fund. This 
culi*^htened policy lias greatly stimulated the higher education of INIuhammadans in Calcutta 
and Vs neighbourhood i but it appears to he felt that, in order to give fuller and wider effect 
to the movement now taking place, measures of a more special kind arc ueeded. The Commis- 
sioii concur in this view. 

3 They believe that the establishment in Calcutta of a Muhammadan college would 
apiKial to what has been called “ a sentiment of unquestioned force, and would greatly 
stimulate tlie demand for high education among Muhammadans. Its effects would he felt 
throun-hout the country : in Behar and Eastern Bengal, as well as in tho advanced districts 
around Calcutta, Muhammadans in remote parts would come to know that a Muhammadan 
colle‘»-e Imd been established in Calcutta in connection with the Madrassa, and therefore on 
a basis consonant witli their habits, traditions, and cherished beliefs. Their children would 
be sent to English schools in gr(‘ater numbers, or kept at such schools for a longer time ; 
• aud it might "reasonably be anticipated that the number of Muhammadan pupils passing 
the Entrance examination would after no long interval show a considerable increase. The 
Commission regard this as a consideration of the first importance ; for, whether a separate 
college for Muhammadans be established or not, it is only on the condition that a larger 
number of Muhammadan students matriculate, that collegiate education can be extended 
among Muhammadans. It is believed tlie establishment of a separate college would, in 
circumstances, greatly contribute to this result. 
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4. The Education Commiesicni however^ are not disposed to recommend the establish- 
ment of classes reading^ for the B. A. degree. First Arts classes could be opened at a 
comparatively small cost; and it appears undesirable to incur any great outlay until the 
success of what is^ after alb l>ut an experiment has been ascertained by experience. The 
chief requirement is to provide Muhammadan students with an incentive to enter^ and with 
the means of entering, on a course of collegiate instruction. After they have once passed 
the First Arts examination, there is little danger that they will discontinue their studies 
even though they no longer pursue them in a separate institution. 

5. But the second and more important reason wliich has guided the Commission to 
this conclusion is that it would hardly be possible for the Government to establish a college 
for Muhammadans teaching to the B. A. standard on such a basis of efficiency that it could 
hold its own against the other colleges of Calcutta. Financial grounds would probably 
necessitate the appointment of a very mcxlerate staff of Professors; and hence a lower 
standard of study and instruction would alone he open to the students of the Madrassa 
College. Those who have the interests of Muhammadan education at heart could not view 
this result with satisfaction. Nor again do the Commission lose sight of the advantage 
of securing to Muhammadan students the oj)portunity of intercourse with Hindus, such as 
the arrangement proposed would afford them during the later portion of their collegiate course. 

6. In making the foregoing recommentlat ions for the establishment of First Arts classes, 
the Commission desire to express their opinion that Muhammadan students should be in no 
way compelled to joiu those classes. If a student preferred to read in a mofussil college, or 
in any of the colleges of Calcutta, he should, the Commission think, he allowed to do so on 
the same terms and with the same privileges as to foes which he now enjoys. 

7. It also appears to the Commission to be doubtful whether it is desirable to close any 
of the Mohsin Madrassa*?, established in various parts of Bengal, with the view of providing 
funds for the establishment of college classes in Calcutta. As has been pointed out by Nawab 
Abdul Lateef, there is a real and legitimate demand among the Muhammadan community for 
the kind of learning which is imparted in these Madrassas. Such learning is in fact essential 
to any one who aspires to become a Kazi or a Maulavi ; and the importance of the duties 
which these officers discharge is too well knowu to require comment. 

8. The enclosures received with your letter under reply will be returned on the arrival 
at Sfmlu of the records of the Education Commission. 

From A. P. MacDonnell, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, — No, 423T. — G., dated Darjeeling, the 30tli June 1883, 

With reference to Mr. Forbes^ demi-official letter dated the 4th instant, on the subject of 
raising the Calcutta Madrissa to the rank of a second grade college, I am desired by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to submit the following observations for the consideratiou of the Goveru- 
meut of India. 

2. In my letter No. 48] T. — G., of the lAth October 1882, reasons were stated why, in 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, it was desirable to raise the Calcutta Madrissa to the 
status of a college, and it was suggested that the funds necessary for the purpose could be 
appropriately procured by the abolition of mofussil Madrissas. Since then further enquiries 
have been made as to the amount of funds necessary for the object in view, and as to the 
extent to which it might be necessary to proceed in the reduction of mofussil Madrissas. 
The result of these enquiries tend to show that for the purpose of raising the Calcutta 
Madrissa to the status of a college, it is unnecessary to abolish more than one mofussil 
Madrissa; and there is a consensus of opinion on the part of the Education Department and 
the representatives of the Muhammadan community, that the Madrissa which ought to be 
abolished is that at Rajsbahye. Its success has been very limited; it is not needed by any 
large local demand for oriental learning, and the advantages to be expected from using its 
funds in support of the Calcutta Madrissa College will far outweigh any possible temporary 
evil which may result from its abolition. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore proposes, with 
the consent of the Government of India, to aljolish the Rajshahyc Madrissa, aud appropriate 
its funds in support of the Madrissa at Calcutta. 

3. In the letter of the Director of Public Instruction, No. 1789 of 13th March, for- 
warded for the consideration of the Government of India, with my demi-official of I5th May, 
to Mr. Forbes' address, a scheme of establishment for the Madrissa College was sketched 
out. That scheme has the Lieutenant-Governor's general approval. In respect, however, to 
the matter of Dr. Ilcerule's pay, be would slightly modify it. Dr. HaTule at present is in 
the fourth grade of the Educational Service, drawing in that capacity a salary of Bi550 per 
month. He also receives an allowance of ft300 per month as Principal of the Madrissa. 
This allowance he will lose ou the Madrissa being raised to the status of a college ; aud it 
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866016 to the Lieutenant-Oovernor to be desirable that this loss should be, as far as possible^ 
made up to Dr. Hoernle. The Director of Public Instruction has suggested that the salary 
of the Principal of the Madrissa College should be fi750 per mensem, the highest pay of the 
fourth class of the Educational Service. In this the Lieutenant-Governor agrees, and thinks 
it only fair that Dr. Hcemle should be allowed to draw this pay at once. But as a matter of 
justice, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that Dr. Hoernle^s seniors in the grade should not 
thereby be prejudiced in their promotion. He would therefore direct that, although Dr. 
Hoernle should, on sanction being given to the establishment of the Madrissa College, draw 
the highest pay of the fourth grade, fi750 per month, his promotion to the third grade is not 
to be thereby hastened to the prejudice of his seniors in the service. 

4. In conclusion, I am to say that the proposals now made, with a view to raising the 
Calcutta Madrissa to the status of a college, are not meant to interfere with the existing 
arrangements whereby Muhammadan students have two-thirds of their fees paid out of the 
Mohsin endowment. These arrangements will still eontinue in force. 

From G. Bellett, Esq., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, to the Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, General Department,— No. 1789, dated the 13tli March 1883. 

I HAVE the honour to submit the following report in accordance with your letter No. 16 
of 11th January, and to inform you that it would have been submitted earlier but for delay 
in forwarding necessary information from some of the mofussil Madrissas. 

2. Reports are called for on two subjects in y’^our letter. I will first address myself, for 

the sake of convenience, to the second subject — the history, of the mofussil Madrissas. 

3. The oldest of these, indeed the only one old enough to have much of a history, is the 
Madrissa at Ilooghly. 

Up to the year 1 873, the Hoogbly College was entirely supported from the funds bequeathed 
by Mahomed Mohsin, tiie college having been founded iu 1^36. The numbers in the Oriental 
department from 183G to 185G seem to have varied between 209 and 17n. In 187G a small 
tuition fee was imposed (8 annas per mensem only), and this had the immediate result of 
reducing the number of students to 11, and the number has never risen beyond 54* since that 
date. 

In the year 18G0-G1 the number of students was 18, and in 1868-G9 there were 48 stu- 
dents, of whom 25 were scholarship-holders. In 1875-7G tlie total number of scholars was 16^ 
of whom 11 were either f ree-boarders or scholarship-holders. Butin this connection it must 
be remembered that in 1 S7 1 three other Madrissas— at Rajshahye, Dacca, and Chittagong — had 
been founded. A branch Madrissa was established iu 1878, at a place called Joregh at, midway 
between Hooghly and Cliinsurah. The object of this branch school was to act as a feeder to 
the Madrissa ; but though tliis branch has succeeded as an elementary English school, it has 
provided hardly any students for tlie Madrissa itself. 

The staff of the Hooghly Madrissa cost at one time R1,IG4 per mensem, and of this sum 
ft5()() per mensem was spent on the education of ten students, for whom, as being Shias, the 
sect to which the founder belonged, special Shia Moulvies were entertained. 

The present staff consists of— 

Ter mrnRpm. 


n 

1 Monlvic 75 

1 Ditto 50 

1 Ditto 25 

1 Ditto 20 


iro 


This staff is engaged iu teaching 38 pupils, of whom 37 arc Sunnis. 

The salaries of the Arabic Professor and the three ^Moulvies who are engaged in teaching 
in the college and school are i)aid from the Mohsin Fund, and two-tiilrJs of the fees of the 
Muhammadan pupils are paid from the same fund. 

The yearly grant to the Hooghly Madrissa is R 1,000. 

4. The three other Madrissas — at Ptajsbaliyc, Dacca, and Chittagong — were all founded 
in the year 1871, with a view to extending to a wider area the beiicfits of the foundation of 
Mahomed Mohsin. 

5. The Rajshahye Madrissa, which receives a yearly grant of R7,000, liad in the first 
year of its existence 100 pupils, but from various causes the niimher rapidly decreased, and in 
1877-78 there were only 45 pupils. Since that date, however, the numbers have steadily risen, 
and on the 31st January 1883 there were 101 pupils on the rolls. The teaching staff now 
consists of the Superintendent and live Moulvies, who are engaged in teaching Muhammadan 
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law^ as wf^ll ns Arabic and Persian, to the four senior and five junior classes. There is also an 
English master^ who gives instruction in that language to four classes. The highest standard 
arrived at in English is that of the fifth class of the collegiate school ; while the standard in the 
Arabic department is the same as that of the Calcutta Madrissa. 

A haiulsome building is in course of erection for the accommodation of the Rajshahye 
Madrissa, and is almost ready for occupation. 

6. The Dacca Madrissa is a much more flourishing institution. The numbers on the 
rolls on the English and Arabic departments together have reached more than 800 during the 
present year. When the 'Madrissa was first opened in 1874, there were no less than 400 candi- 
dates for admission, of whom, however, it was found impossible to receive more than 104. The 
numbers have shown steady increase since, there having been a specially rapid rise in 1880-81 
from ISO to 815. The staff consists of a Superintendent wnth five Moulvies in the Oriental 
and eight masters in the English department. The receipts from fees in 1881-8^ were 
ill, 382, and the total cost R1 1,651. The allotment from the Mohsin Fund is 810,000. 

7. The Chittiigong M^^drissa opened in 1874 with 152, and at the end of the last official 
year had 314 students. During that year 8747 were realised as fees, the assignment from 
the Mohsin Fund being 87,000. The staff consists of a Superintendent and seven Moulvies. 
There is besides a teacher for the English department, in which there are 51 pupils. 

8. From the above statements it will he seen that, while the Dacca and Chittagong 
Madrissas are working very successfully, the success of tliat at Rajshahye is by no means so 
great, and the IIot)glily Madrissa may he considered a failure. 

9. If then it has to he considered wliether any mofussil Madrissa is to he abolished, so as 
to enable the Calcutta Madii-^sa to he raised to the status of a college, the choice must be 
between those at Huoglily and llajshaliyc. And of these two the low iiuuihers and lack of 
development at Hi'Oglily would seem to point it out as the one which can be most easily spared, 
and therefore as the one to go. There are, however, reasons why I recommend the abolition 
of the Rajsliahye Madrissa first. First, the Molisin endowment had its origin in Ilooghly. 
It was tliere that tlie founder, Mahomed Mohsin, lived ; and the Ilooghly Madrissa was the 
one whieli he himself founded. The idea of abolishing this ^Madrissa has been more than once 
ventilated, and has always been met with strong protests and express-ions of dis:i})proval from 
the Muliammadans of the town and neighbourhood. Tliere is no sentiment eoriiieeted with 
t?ie Rajsliabye Madrissa which would he at all outraged by its abolition. The Madrissa is 
not ])la(‘ed among a large or important Muhammadan population, as is the case with the 
Madrissas of Dacca and Chittagong*. Though more successful than the llooglily Madrissa, it 
has ii 't been marked by any very striking success. The pupils do n(*t C'Une exclusively, or 
indted to any very great extent, from the immediate neighbourhood of the Madrissa. Lastly, 
the grant assigned to the Hooglily ]\Iadrissa would not, if transferred to Calcutta, suffice to 
supply the increased expenditure which, as I propose to show, will be needed, if the Calcutta 
Madrissa is raised to a second grade college. 

10. In a table which accompanies this are given the results of last central examination of 
all the mofussil ^ladrissas. 

11. I therefore recommend that the Raishahye Madrissa be abolished from as early a date 
as may be practicable, and that the grant of 87,000 from the Mohsin Fund, now assigned to 
Rajshahye, he transferred to the Calcutta Madrissa. 

12. With regard to the cou^iitulion of the Madrissa as a second grade college, I have the 
honour to offer the following remarks and recommendations 

The Madrissa is at present constituted thus : There are,/AY, the Madrissa, divided into an 
Arabic and an Anglo-Pei>ian department; and secondly y a branch school, alsa divided into an 
Oriental and an Anglo-Persian department. The classes of the Anglo-Pcrsiau department of 
the branch school correspond in standard to the last five classes of the same department in the 
Madrissa, while the three Oriental classes of the branch school come in standard immediately 
below the lowest class of the Arabic department of the Madrissa. These three Oriental classes, 
indeed, formed at one time a part of the Madrissa Arabic department, and were only transfer- 
red to the branch school for lack of accommodation. As that accommodation can now be pro- 
vided by the vacation of the PrincipaPs house, I recommended that these three classes be 
re-transLu'red to the Madrissa, as they will then be under a Moulvie, which is not the case at 
present. 

If this transfer is approved, the Madrissa will he thus coustituted : An Anglo-Persian 
department consisting of a college and a collegiate school, and of an Oriental department 
consisting of senior classes answering to the college, and junior classes answering to the colle- 
giate school. Then there will he the branch school, leaching the standard of the lower portion 
of the Anglo- Persiau department of the collegiate school. 
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For the college I propose a staff consisting of a Principal, who shall be also Professor of 
Logic and History; one Assistant Professor of English Literature and Mathematics ; one As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Science and Mathematics ; and one Assistant Professor of Arabic 
and Persian. > 

The cost of the college as so constituted would be S15,000 yearly, thus : — 




Per mensom. 

Per annum. 



R. 

H. 

Principal 

• 

. 750 

9,fK)0 

One Assistant Professor . 

. 

. 300 

3.G00 

Two Assistant Professors . 

. 

. 100 

2,400 


I have reckoned the salary of the Principal at S 750 per mensem, the maximum pay of 
the fourth class of the Education Service. Some margin would, of course, have to be allowed 
here to meet the increased expenditure which would arise on the promotion of the Principal to 
higher classes. 

The following statement shows the present constitution of the An^lo-Persian department 
of the collegiate school, and the m(»difieation which, at the instance of tlic Officiating Princi- 
pal, 1 recommend should be made in it. You will observe that here there will be a slight 
saving of tti65 per mensem, or itl,9S0 per annum. 

Present and proposed cost of Edahlishmeni of the Anglo^Pcrsian Department {Collegiate School), 


Head master 



* • 





Present, 

Ha. 

300 

Proposed . 
Bh. 

250 

Second do 








110 

140 

Third do 








100 

75 

Fourth do. .... 








75 

50 

Fifth do 








60 

50 

Sixth do. (additional) 








60 

60 

Seventh do. (at i)re.*<ont sixth) 








60 

60 

Eijfhth do. (at present S(‘veiitli) 








40 

40 

Ninth do. (at pre.sLMit eif'htli) 








40 

40 

Tenth do. (at presont ninth) 








35 

35 

Eleventh do. (at present tenth) 








30 

35 

Twelfth do. (at present cleveiitli) 








25 

25 

First Persian teacher 








100 

50 

Second do. do. 








60 

60 

Urdu teacher 








40 

40 

Pandit ibcnj^ali) . 








40 

25 

Gymnastic Master . . • 








25 

25 









1,200 

1,035 


In the next table is shown the present and proposed constitution of the Arabic depart- 
ment of ihc collegiate school, and three Oriental classes of the branch school being added to 
it. There would be bore a slight increase of cost, vh,, il40 per mensem, or fi4S0 per 
annum : — 


Arabic Department. 




PrcBont. 

Proposed 



R. 

H. 

Hoad Moulvie ....... 


300 

300 

Second (now third) ditto 


140 

100 

Tliird (now fourth) do 


100 

75 

Fourth (new) do. ..... 


75 

50 

Fifth (new) do. 


50 

60 

Sixth (new) do. 


35 

35 

Seventh (new) do. ..... 


30 

30 

Eijjhth (now first Oriental) Moulvie 


30 

30 

Ninth (now second do. ) do. ... 


25 

25 

Tenth (now third do. ) do. ... 


20 

20 

First English Master ...... 


. 

30 

Second do. do. ..... 

• 


25 



730 

770 

This slight increase of RS-13-4 per mensem, or 

HI) 70 per 

annum, 

which 1 propose 


in the office establishment of the madrissa, comes under the heads of librarian, peons, durwans, 
malis, contingencies, library, and laboratory allowances. The Librarian would act as assistant 
clerk, and have charge of both the English and the Arabic libraries. The now rosidenco for the 
Principal would necessitate the entertainment of another durwaii and another mali. The 
present contingent allowance of H50 hai-dly suffices for the i)resent Aiiglo-Persian and 
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Arabic departments. The allowances for a laboratory will be necessitated by the introdaction 
of teaching: the University course up to the F. A. examination. 

The following' table shows the present and proposed office establishment 


Head clerk 


4 


• 



Present 

Ri. A. P. 

76 0 0 

Proposed. 
Be. A. P. 

76 0 0 

Assistant do. 


• 


• 



16 

8 

0 

16 

8 

0 

Librarian and assistant clerk 




• 



17 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

3 Dufteries, at Rs. 8 . 




• 



24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 Peons, at Rs. 7 (now 1) . 




• 



7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

2 Durwans, at Rs. 7 (now I) 


• 





7 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 Ferashes, at Rs. 6 . 

• 

• 


• 



24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

1 Bhisti 

• 



• 



6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 Mails, at Rs. 5 and G (now 1) 

• 



• 



6 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 Sweeper 




• 



6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 Sweepers, at Rs. 5-4 




• 



10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

Contingent allowance 




• 



50 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Libiary do. 

• 






31 

10 

8 

40 

0 

0 

Laboratory do. 

• 






, 



15 

0 

0 

Prize do. 

• 






32 

"s 

0 

32 

8 

0 








311 

10 

8 

392 

8 

0 


The table below shows the constitution I propose for the Colingah Branch School. It 
will be seen that the cost will be less by ft 127 per mensem, or Rs. 1.5*24 per annum. This 
arises — (1) from the removal of the three Oriental classes to the Arabic department of the 
Madrissa ; (2) from the reduction of the charge for house rent, the removal of these classes 
permitting a less expensive house to be rented ; and (3) by the reduction of the prize allow- 
ance from R7 to R5. 


Head Master 

• • 



• 






Present. 

Be. 

100 

Proposed. 

Kh. 

100 

Second do. 

• a» 









45 

45 

Third do. 

• « 









35 

35 

Fourth do. 










30 

30 

Fifth do. 




• 






25 

25 

Sixth do. 










20 

20 

Seventh do. 










15 

15 

Eighth do. 

• 









15 

15 

rir.st Moulvic (transferred) 









30 

.*• 

Second do. 

( do. ) 









25 

.*• 

Third do. 

( do. ) 









20 

. • . 

Fourth do. 

(to be first) 



• 






20 

20 

Fifth do. 

(to be second) 









20 

20 

Servants 

. 









18 

18 

House rent 

• 









150 

100 

Contingent allowance 









8 

8 

Prize 

do. 









7 

5 











583 

456 


The following paragraph from the report of the Officiating Principal on the subject of 
fees gives his views on the subject : — 

“ The rate of fees in the Anglo-Persian department is R1 a month in all classes alike. 
The rate of fees in the college should, I think, be not less than ft2 a month. In the 
Cuttack College (with the exccj)tion of the Presidency College) the rate of fees is 515 or 
RO a month, of which Muhammadan students only pay about 552, the Government paying 
for them the difference (two-thirds) from the Mohsin Fund. It is obvious, therefore, that if a 
higher rate than 512 is fixed, not many students can be exf)ected to attend the Madrissa 
College unless Government withdraws the allowance from the Muhsin Fund. Even if Govern- 
ment should do so, it is doubtful whether it would be wise to raise the rate of fees, as that 
course would cause the establishment of a special Muhammadan college to be looked upon as a 
hardship rather than a boon. In any case, the rate should not be made higher than S2-8, 
considering the general poverty of the Muhammadan students. I do not think that more 
than 12 students may be expected in the beginning in both classes of the college together. 
The probable amount of fees therefore will be, in the beginning, not more than R24 per 
mensem. If the Mohsin grant be withdrawn from the other colleges, the number of students 
at the ^ladrissa College will be larger, and the amount of fees will rise proportionately. But 
in any case a steady, gradual increase of attendance may be expected from year to year, 
especially if some Mohsin and other 6cholarshii)s be created tor the college, for which purpose 
a portion of the douatlous recently made by Muhammadan gentlemen might be utilized.^' 
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In accordance with Dr. Hccrnle^s views, I recommended that S2 be the rate of fees to 
be levied in the College ddjpartmeut, the rate at present obtaining in the Anglo-Persian and 
Arabic departments of the Madrissa and in the branch school remaining unaltered. 

13. The cost of the Madrissa thus constituted will be R3, 903-8 per mensem, or S46,842 

per annum. 

The estimated fees amount to 11585 per mensem, or R7,020 per annum. The Gov- 
ernment allowance to the Madrissa is R35,000 per annum. This leaves a balance of expen- 
diture to be met of B;-t,822 per annum ; and this, I propose, should be met by the transfer 
to the Calcutta Madrissa of the allowance now made to the Rajshahye Madrissa— of R7,000 
per annum. 

14. 1 have the honour to solicit that orders may be passed on this subject as soon as 
possible, in order that the Madrissa may be started as a second grade college, if possible from 
the beginning of the next official year. 

15. Before closing this report, I beg to call the attention of His Honour to a case of 
considerable hardship which this scheme will involve, if, as I should strongly recommend. 
Dr. Hcernle be appointed Principal of the Madrissa College. 

Dr. Hcernle is at present a Professor in the Presidency College, and in the fourth class of 
the Educational Service, drawing in that capacity a salary of R550 per mensem. He also 
receives an allowance of R300 as Principal of the Madrissa, as at present constituted. If 
the Madrissa becomes a second grade college, with Dr. Hcernle for Principal, he will lose this 
allowance. I have estimated the monthly salary of the Principal as R750, the highest pay 
of the fourth class, and I would ask Government whether it might not be possible to permit 
Dr. Hcernle to draw that salary at once, so as to make up to some extent his loss of R300 
per mensem. 

Table showing the results of Central Examinations of all Mofussil Madrissas, 


Nome of ModribSft. 


Numbbx or Cawdibatbs bbkt 

UP iir— ■ 

NUMBBn OP CVNSISATXB 

PABBX1> IM — 



liiBO. 

iBcll 

1B82. 

18S0. 

ISSl. 

1682. 

Dacca Madrissa 

• • • 

29 

30 

28 

15 

17 

19 

t 

Chittagong „ 

••• 

30 

47 

50 

15 

17 

' 21 

Rajshahye „ ... 

... j 

10 

13 

12 

8 

8 

9 

Hooghly „ 

... ! 

8 

10 

12 

4 

5 

9 


From A. J^Iaceei^zie, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
General Department,— No. 279, dated Simla, the 13th August lb83. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 423 T. — G., dated SOth June 
1SS3, relative to the desirability of raising the Calcutta Madrissa to the status of a second 
grade college. It is proposed to abolish the liajshahye Madrissa and appropriate the funds 
thus set free in support of the new college at Calcutta. 

2. In reply, 1 am to say that the Governor General in Council is pleased to sanction the 
closing of the Rajshahye Madrissa and the elevation of the Calcutta Madrissa to the status of 
a second grade college. His Excellency in Council also approves of the scale of establishment 
drawn up for the Madrissa College ; but I am to add that the proposals to raise the pay of 
Dr. Hcernle to R750 a month on appointment as Principal of the new college, aud to create 
an Assistant Prolessorship of English Literature and Mathematics on a salary of R300 a 
month, have been referred for the orders of Her Majesty^s Secretary of State for India. 

No. 280. 

Copy of correspondence forwarded to the Department of Finance for information. 


From the Government of India, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, — No. 212, dated Simla, the 31st 

August 1883. 

We have the honour to transmit a copy of the 2 )apers marginally noted, relative to a scheme 
From Government of Bengal, No. for raising the Calcutta Madrissa to the status of a second 
423 T.—G , dated 30tli June 1883. <jrade college, and to refer for Your Lordship^s consideration 

From Director of Public Instruction, b p., i l ui i /• 

Lower Provinces, to Government of two or the projiosals which have been made in connection 

Bengal, Ko. 1789, dated 13th March 2;hat arrangement. 

1883. ” 

2. The first of these proposals refers to Dr. lluerule, Principal of the Madrissa. It is 

recommended that Dr. Hcernle, on appointment to be Principal o£ the new college, should 

4u 



be allowed to draw H750 a month, the maximum pay of the 4th grade of the Educational 
Service, to compensate him for the loss of the personal allowandfe of HSfiO a month which 
he now draws as Principal of the Madrissa in addition to his grade pay of S550 a month. It 

^ has, however, been stipulated that this concession is not to 
* ^March°^i883, give Dr. Hoornle any claim to receive promotion to the 3rd 

from the Director of Public lu- g^^ade, out of his turn, to the prejudice of his seniors in the 
Btruction. service. The other proposal* is to appoint an Assistant Pro- 

fessor of English Literature and Mathematics to the staff of the new college on a salary of 
fi300 a month, 

3. The funds set free by the abolition of the Rajshahye Madrissa — a measure which is 
shown by the Government of Bengal to be unobjectionable — will be ample to cover the 
increased cost involved in the reconstitution of the Calcutta institution. 

4. AVe have satisfied ourselves that the elevation of the Calcutta Madrissa to the rank 
of a second grade college is a step desirable in the interests of Muhammadan educatiou and in 
consonance wnth the wishes of all classes of the Muhammadan community ; and we have 
approved of the scheme submitted by the Government of Bengal for that end. AA"e would 
now recommend that the two proposals referred to in the second paragraph of this despatch 
may receive Your Lordship^s sanction. 


Endorsement by the Department of Finance and Commerce, — No. 2886. 

Copy forwarded to the Home Department for information. 

From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to His Excellency tbe Most TTononrahle the Governor General 
of India in Council, — No. 121 (Public — Educational), dated India OfRcc, London, the 25th October 1883. 

I HAVE received and considered in Council your letter in the Department of Finance and 
Commerce, dated the 31st of August last. No. 24-2, relative to a scheme t^r raising the Cal- 
cutta Madrissa to the status of a second grade college, and proposing on certain conditions that 
Dr. Hoernlc, on being appointed the Principal of the new college, should draw the maximum 
pay of the fourth grade of the Bengal Educational Service. 

2. You also propose to appoint an Assistant Professor of English Literature and Mathe- 
matics to the staff of the new college on a salary of H80() a month ; and to cover the addi- 
tional cost involved in the re-constitution of the college, you have sanctioned the abolition of 
tl:^ Rajshaliye Madrissa, and the transfer to the Calcutta institution of the grant of 117,000 
from the Mohsin Fund, now assigned to the Bajshah}e Madrissa. 

3. Your proceedings and proposals are confirmed. 

Endorsement by the Department of Finance and Commerce, — No. 1746, dated Calcutta, the 8th December 1883. 

Copy forwarded to the Home Department for information, in continuation of the endorse- 
ment from this Department, No. 2S8G, dated 31st August 1883. 

Copy also forwarded to the Accountant General, Bi;ngal, for information, in continuation 
of the endorsement from this Department, No. 2879, dated 81st August 1S83, with the remark 
that the despatch was received by tbe Government of India on the 16th November 1883. 


Endorsement by tbe Home Department, — No. 418, dated Calcutta, the 13tb December 1883. 

Copy forwarded to the Government of Bengal, General Department, for information, in 
continuation of the letter from this Department, No. 279, dated the 13th August 1883. 

(c) Peoposals of the Education Commission eegardtng Muhammadan education and the 
VIEWS OF Local Governments and Administrations on the subject. 

Extract from the Education Commission Eeport, Chapter /jT, Section <2, paragraphs 555 to 581, on the 
Education of Muhammadans viewed as one of the classes requiring special treatment, 

Para, 555. Earlg efforts in the cause of Muhammadan education , — When in 1782 the 
Calcutta Madrissa was founded by Warren Hastings, it was designed ^Ho qualify the Muham- 
madans of Bengal for the public service and to enable them to compete, on more equal 

terms, with the Hindus for employment under Government.^^ Some fifty years later, after 
the introduction of English into the course of studies, the Council of Education had to confess 
that the endeavour to impart a high order of English education^^ to the Muhammadan com- 
munity had completely failed. Forty years later again, the condition of the Muhammadan 
population of India as regards education had of late been frequently pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the Government of India.^^ The Muhammadans were not even then competing on equal 
terms with the Hindus for employment under Government, nor had tbe endeavour to impart 
to them a high order of education been attended by any adequate success. Matters were, no 
doubt, iu a more promising condition than in 1832, and, as regards tbe general spread of 
education, in a much more promising condition than in 1792. A considerable proportion of 
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Mahammadans were learning English, a large proportion were in schools of one kind or 
another. But the higher English education was not cultivated, in any appreciable degree, 
more extensively than it had been in 1 832. ^ 

556. Reasons alleged by the Muhammadans for holding aloof from the education offered in 
Government What the causes were which deterred the Muhammadans from such 

cultivation was debated even among themselves. While some held that the absence of instruc- 
tion in the tenets of their faith, and still more the injurious effects of English education in 
creating a disbelief in religion, were the main obstacles, others, though a small minority, were 
of opinion that religion had littte to do with the question. Some contended that the system of 
education prevailing in Government schools and colleges corrupted the morals and manners of 
the pupils, and that for this reason the better classes would not subject their sons to dangerous 
contact. The small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in Government institutions ; the 
unwillingness of Government educational officers to accept the counsel and co-operation of 
Muhammadans; numerous minor laults in the Departmental system; the comparatively small 
progress in real learning made by the pupils in Government schools; the practice among the 
well-to-do Muhammadans of educating their children at home; the indolence and impro- 
vidence too common among them ; their hereditary love of the profession of arms; the absence 
of friendly intercourse between Muhammadans and Englishmen ; the unwillingness felt by the 
better born to associate with those lower in the social scale ; the poverty nearly general among 
Muhammadans ; the coldness of Government towards the race ; the use in Government schools 
of books whose tone was hostile or scornful towards the Muhammadan religion ; — these and a 
variety of other causes have been put forward at different times by members of the ^iluham- 
madan community to account for the scant appreciation which an English education has received 
at their hands. All such causes may have combined towards a general result, but a candid 
Muhammadan would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in pride of 
race, a memory of bygone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the 
learning of Islam. But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries made in 
1871-73 went to prove that except in the matter of the higher education there had been a 
tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muhammadans. 

557. Statistics hi 1871-72, — The following table shows the percentage of Muhammadans 
to the total population in the six more important Provinces of India, and the percentage of 
Muhammadans under instruction in schools of which the Department had cognisance to the 
total number of all classes in such schools. In the former case the percentage is 22*8, in the 
latter 14’ 7. It must also be borne in mind that in 1870-71 there were among the 107,711,037 
inhabitants of the six Provinces about four millions who belonged to the aboriginal tribes, or 
semi-Hinduised aborigines, and to other non-Arj^ans hardly touched by our education. Deduct- 
ing these, and excluding Native States, the Musalmans form about 25 per cent, of the total 
population : — 


Pbotxicsb. 

Total 

population. 

MahammaUanB. 

Perceutag'c. 

At School. 

Total. 

Ifulinnnna- 

(lulls. 

1 PiTceiitaffe. 

Madras ..... 

31,281,177 

1,872,214 

6 

123,689 

5,531 

4-4 

Bombay ..... 

16, 319, 20(5 

2,528,344 

15-4 

l(fn,ir,3 

15.684 

8-2 

Bengal and Assam 

60,467,724 

19,553,420 

32-3 

196,086 

28.41 1 

14-4 

North-Western Provinces . 

30,781,204 

4,188,751 

13*5 

162,619 

2S,99f> 

17 8 

Oudh 

11,220,232 

1,111,290 

9-9 

4H.926 

12,417 

25-3 

Punjab 

17,611.498 

9,102,488 

61'6 

68,144 

23,783 

34-9 

Total 

167,711,041 

38,356,507 

22-8 

789,617 1 

114,816 

14*5 


It will be observed that in the North-Western Provinces, and to a much larger extent in 
Oudh, the proportion of Muhammadan schoolboys to the total number is greater than the pro- 
portion of Muhammadans in the population. In the other Provinces it is much less ; the popu- 
lation percentage of the Muhammadans in these Provinces taken together, being over 26 and 
the school percentage under 10. 

558. Suggestions made by Government of India to Local Governments. addressing the 
various Tiocal Governments and Administrations, the Government of India in its Kesolution 
No. 300, dated Simla, 7th August 1871, was of opinion — 

(1) That further encouragement should be given to the classical and vernacular langu- 

ages of the Muhammadans in all Government schools and colleges ; 

(2) That in avowedly English schools established in Muhammadan districts, the appoint- 

ment of qualified Muhammadan English teachers might, with advantage, be 
encouraged ; 
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(3) That as in vernacular schools, so in avowedly English schools, assistance might 

justly be given to Muhammadans by grants-in-aid to create schools of their 
own; 

(4) That greater encouragement should also be given to the creation of a vernacular 

literature for the Muhammadans. 

559. Measures taken in Madras , — Upon the receipt of the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of Madras invited the Syndicate of the University to consider 
whether any steps could be taken by it which would be likely to attract a larger number of 
Muhammadan under-graduates. In its reply the Syndicate expressed an opinion that “the 
“ regulation of the University should not be modified with the view of encouraging a parti- 
“ cular section of the population, but that the Musalmans should be treated in precisely the 

same manner as all other inhabitants of the Madras Presidency,” and while 

deploring the undoubted fact of the Muhammadans being behind the Hindus as regards 
educational progress, they did not see that any steps could be taken by the University to 
modify this state of things. The view taken by the Director of Public Instruction was not 
more encouraging. He considered that the Department had done all that it could for 
]Mubammadau education, and pointed out that a s])ecial concession had been made to 
Musalman students by exempting them from the new regulations regarding fees. The 
Government of Madras was, however, convinced that the existing scheme of instruction was 
framed with too exclusive reference to the requirements of Hindu students, and that 
Muhammadans were placed at so great a disadvantage that the wonder was, not that the 
Muhammadan element in the schools was so small, but that it existed at all. The Governor 
in Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without delay, “ take steps 
with a view to the establishment of elementay schools at Arcot and Ellore, and correspond- 
“ing classes in the existing schools at the principal centres of the Muhammadan population, 
“ such as Trichinopoly, Cuddapah, Kurnool, and perhaps Mangalore, in which instruction will 
be given in the Hindustani language, and Muhammadan boys may thus acquire such a 
“ knowledge of the English language and of the elementary branches of instruction as will 
“ qualify them for admission into the higher classes of the zilla and provincial schools and 

“ other similar institutions.” Arrangements were also, without loss of time, to be made 

for the training of Muhammadan teachers ; and instruction in Persian was to be provided in 
any high school in which there was a sufficient number of Muhammadan students. 

560. Results of measures taken , — Coming to the year 18S0-S1, we find that the measures 
taken during the interval and the results obtained were as follows ; The special schools 
maintained by Government were 11 in number, 7 of them being Anglo-Vernacular middle 
schools, and 4 Anglo- Vernacular primary schools. Nine schools, Anglo- Vernacular or verna- 
cular, were maintained by Municipalities, and of aided sch‘>ols with a s]XJcial provision for 
Musalman pupils there were 4 Anglo- Vernacular, and 210 vernacular. Other inducements 
had also been held out to Musalman students. They were admitted in all schools upon pay- 
ment of half the usual fees, seven scholarships were specially reserved for Musalman candi- 
dates at the University examinations: a special Deputy Ins])ector of Musalman schools had 
been appointed ; an elementary normal school had been established at Madras ; and the 
University of Madras still continued to allot to the Arabic and Persian languages at its 
examinations a maximum of marks considerably larger than that carried by vernacular 
languages. The combined results of these measures were eminently satisfactory. In place 
of the 5,531 Musalmans at school in 1870-71, the returns for 18S0-S1 give 22,075, 
or 6‘7 per cent, of the total number under instruction, while the j>ercentage of Musalmans to 
the total population of the Presidency is only 6 per cent. The proportion of boys at school 
to those of a school-going age is for Muhammadans 15’1, for Hindus 13'7. But it is not in 
numbers only that progress has been made. Taking the results of the middle school examina- 
tions, we find that the percentage of passed candidates to those examined was, for Brahmans 
44, for Hindus not Brahmans, 35, for Muhammadans 41. In the lower University examina- 
tions, taking only the percentage of successful candidates to those examined, the results for 
1S8<»-81 are equally satisfactory, as the following table will show : — 


Uacb. 

EirxBAircB. 

FiB8T Abts. 

Ezamiued. 

1 

PaBBcd. 

Percentage 
or paHsed to 
ezttiniued. 

j Examined. 

1 

PasNcd. 

PoreentaKe 
of poiiflcd to 
ezamiued. 

Brahmans 

2,150 

670 

31*2 

486 

296 j 

60-7 

Hindus not Brahmans 

1,006 

290 

27 2 

173 

86 j 

! 49-7 

Musalmans . ' . 

71 

19 

26-8 

10 

6 

600 
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In the Entrance examination^ the percentage for Hindus other than Brahmans and for 
Musalmans is thus practically the same. It must be remembered^ however, that the propor- 
tion of students to population is about three times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) 
as for Musalmans. In the latter case, the percentage of passed candidates is even more 
favourable to the Musalmans ; but the proportion of candidates to population is five times as 
great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the 
first exanination in Arts, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves at all, 
though there is no reason to suppose that the general system of education beyond that 
standard is not as well suited to the Muhammadans as that below it. Tlie attendance of 
Musalmans in the various institutions, Government, aided, and unaided, as compared with the 
total attendance, was in 1881 - 8 ^ as follows: — 


Class of lustitutions. 

Total number of 
sludentH. 

Musalmaufl. 

Pereeutage. 

Colleges, English 

1,009 

30 

17 

„ Oriental ........ 

38 



High Schools, English ....... 

4.H30 

117 

2-4 

Lliddle „ ,, 

18.553 

723 

3*8 

„ „ V(*rnarular ...... 

511 

2 

•4 

Primary „ English 

03.295 

4,973 

7*8 

,, „ Vernacular ..... 

276,983 

19,232 

6-9 

High „ English, Girls’ 

2 

• ■1 

m 

Middle „ . 

190 



„ Vernacular, Girls* ..... 

197 

1 ! 

•5 

Primary „ English 

1.S97 

• •• 


, ,, Vernacular „ . . . . * . 

18.408 

427 

2-3 

Horinal schools fur masters ...... 

1 799 

42 j 

6-2 

,. „ mistresses ...... 

1 157 

! 


Total 

387,595 

25,517 ; 

0-5 


ofil. iaken in Bonthaj /, — Tliough the Musalmans in the Bombay Presidency 

are reckoned in the census of 187;i at 2,528,84-4, or 15*4 per cent, of a total population of 
1(), 349,200, no less than 1,354,781 belong to Sind alone. Excluding that Division, the percen- 
tage falls to 7*1. Of the total number at school, 15,684, or 8*2 per cent., were Musalmans. As 
in Madras, therefore, the circumstances which called forth the Resolution of the Government 
of India existed only on a small scale. Sind, no doubt, was in a very backward state, and the 
feelings of the Musalman community there were strongly against tlie study of English. Out , 
of a population of 1,854,781, only 10,115 were in schools known to the Department, and of 
that number, only 3,225, or 31*S per cent, of the total number at school, were Musalmans, 
though their proportion to the rest of the inhabitants was as four to one. Looking at the 
Presidency as a whole, the indifference of the Musalmans was not so much to education generally 
as to education in its higher branches. This fact had already engaged the attention of tlie 
Department ; and enquiries which were set on foot some two years before tln^ issue of the 
Resolution of Ibe Government of India showed that in the Government colleges and English 
sehools of a total of 16,224, the Musalmans nunibfred 1,499 only. The distribution was as 


follows : — 

In collt‘«res ............ 14 

„ hit'll sfliools ........... 59 

„ inidillf scliools ..... ..... 1,4-^ 

Total . 1.199 


Here,^^ the Director of Public Instruction remarks, is the weak point. The Muhamma- 
dans avail themselves of our lower schools, but do not rise to the liigbcr schools and colleges. 
In the list of University graduates there are one Musalman M. A. and two B. A.^s. I think 
that the reason is to be found not in the poverty of the Muhammadan community (for 
“ beggar Brahmans abound in the high school), but in their poverty and depressed social 
status combined. In this matter the Brahman and Musalman are at opposite poles. Thus 
have in Gujarat 10 Brahmans in the colleges and 20 in the high schools for every 
‘^Musalman, but only three Brahmans for every Musalman in the middle class, and not two 
“ for every Musalman in the lower class schools.'" In the Government institutions generally 
the disproportion of Musalmans to the total niimher at school was much less than in tho^e 
aided and inspected. Thus out of 161,283 students in the former, 11,629, or 9*1 per cent., 
were Musalmans, while the latter had but 968, or 5*2 per cent., of a total of 10. 11-3. The 
measures taken by the Director, Mr. Peile, to remedy the state of things which his ciKiuiries 
revealed had reference alike to the higher and the lower grades of education. The T ni\ersity 
having placed Persian on the list of languages in which examination is held for its degrees, 
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sanction was obtained to the appointment of a Professor of Persian and Arabic in the Elphin- 
stone College, where up to that time it had been impossible, for want of a competent teacher, 
that those languages should be studied in a scholarly manner. Persian teachers were also 
appointed in the Elphinstone and Surat High Schools. By the provision of stipends and 
teachers for Musalmans in the vernacular training college, the foundation was laid of a supply 
of qualified teachers in vernacular and Musalman schools. In regard to lower education, 
Mr. Peile pressed upon the Government the necessity of imposing town school-rates for class 
wants, since the rates then administered by the Education Department belonged almost 
exclusively to the villages, and the share of the public grant for vernacular education which 
belonged to the towns was too small to admit of adequate provision for such wants. His 
representations, though the imposition of these rates was not conceded, at all events secured 
to Musalman schools .a fair share of the vernacular grant. Mr. Peile also drew up a course of 
Persian inslriietion for the uj»per standards in vernacular schools, and for English and high 
schools. This course was graduated from the beginning up to the matriculation standard, 
and so arranged as to prepare for the study of Persian as a classic in the Arts Colleges. Later 
on the number of special Musalman schools was considerably increased, and Musalman 
Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect them. But the most promising feature in 
“ connection with the progress of Musalman education during the past decade^^ [1871 to 
1881] “has been the formation and recognition of a Society known as the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
“ which it is hoped will in time establish a net-work of secular schools in Bombay. This 
Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make special rules for its assistance. 
“ At present it receives a fixed subsidy of Rs. 500 a month from Government. By the 
end of the year 1880-81 the Society’s first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and 
“ Anglo— Hindustani departments, together with a large class of children reading the Kuran, 
contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of the Society have been extended."* 
562. Residiis of measures taken , — In 1871-72 tlie number of Musalmans at school^ 
according to Mr. Peile’s estimate, was 15,577, or about 8‘7 per cent, of the total number at 
school; in 1881-8*2 the number had risen to 41,548, or 11*7 per cent, of the total number at 
school. There were also in the latter year 22,284 Muhammadan children in indigenous 
schools, which would raise the percentage to 14*7. The distribution was as follows 

ClasB of Institution. Musulmans. Percentage. 


€oll(*i;es, Engli^ll 


475 

7 

1*4 

Hi^h Schools, English 


6.731 

118 

2-0 

Middle „ ,• 


14,257 

781 

64 

Priiiiar 3 ’ „ Vernacular 


312,771 

39,231 

12*5 

Middle „ Eiigli.sh, Girls’ 


ODO 

2 

•3 

Primary „ Vernacular, „ 


19,917 

1,366 

6-3 

Normal Schools for Masters 


480 

42 

8*7 

„ „ Mistresses. 


73 

1 

1*3 

Unaided Indigenous Schools 


78,755 

22,284 

28 2 


Total 

433,014 

63,832 

14*7 

1 

1 


563. Measures taken in Bengal , — The following table shows the proportion of Musalmans 


to Hindus and others in those colleges and schools of Bengal and Assam which in 1871 
furnished returns to the Department : — 


i 

i 

1 

Hindus. I 

1 

MuBulmaus. 

Others. 

Total. 

Schools 

1 

149,717 

1 1 

28,096 

15,489 

193,302 

Arts Colleges 

1,199 

52 

1 36 

1.287 

Total 

160,916 

28,148 

16,626 

194,689 


Thus, while the Musalmans of Bengal were 32*3 per cent, of the total population, their 
proportion to the total number in schools known to the Department was only 14*4 per cent. 
“ This result," remarks the Director in his Report for 1871-72. “shows that the education 
“ of Musalmans demands much careful attention. They have fallen behind the time, and 
“ require still the inducements held out forty years ago to the whole community, but of 
“ which the Hindus only availed themselves. Such, however, has been the progress of educa- 
“ tion and the influence of the grant-in-aid system in promoting self-help, that the encourage- 
“ ment which was then considered just and right would now be called downright bribery ; 
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still unless the strong inducements in general use forty years ago are held out to Musalmans 
f' now, I have little hope of seeing them drawn to our schools." But if tho number of 
Musalmans in the schools generally was greatly out of proportion to the total number in the 
Presidency, still more conspicuous was the disproportion in the colleges, where out of 1,287 
students only 52, or 4*04 per cent., belonged to that race. In regard to University distinc- 
tions, the Director remarks During the last five years, out of 3,499 candidates who passed 
the Entrance examination from these Provinces, 132, or 3*8 per cent, only, were Musal- 
“ mans. They ought to have been ten-fold more numerous. Out of 900 passed for the First 
Arts in the same period, Musalmans gained only 11, or 1*2 per cent., and out of 429 passes 
for the B.A., they gained only 5, or 1*1 per cent. Hence, not only the number of Musal- 
mans who pass the Entrance is less than one-tenth what it ought to be, hut this painful 
inferiority steadily increases in the higher examinations. Taking the candidates generallv, 
out of every 100 who pass the Entrance, 26 go on and pass the First Arts, and 12 
pass the BA.; but of every lOO Musalmans who pass the Entrance, only 8 pass the First 
“ Arts and 3 the B.A.^^ Various causes, some general and some particular, were assigned by the 
officers consulted as the obstacles which had barred the progress of education, both higher and 
lower. Among the general causes assigned by them were the apathy of the Miisalman race, 
their pride, their religious exclusiveness, the love of their own literature among those of them 
who cared for any education at all, the idea so persistently held that education ouglit to be a free 
gift. Among the particular causes, a want of sympatliy between Hindu teachers and Musal- 
man pupils, a want of consideration in the arrajigements of the Education Department, and, 
perhaps above all, the depressed condition of the hulk of Bengali Musalmans — Musalmans in 
the fust instance by conversion only and not by descent. In different degrees of efficiency, and 
with varying influence according to locality, these cau'^es comliined to account for the back- 
wardness of the race. Many of them were of course beyond any immediate removal. Others 
were a matter of administration, and with these the Government of Bengal promptly endea- 
voured to deal. 

On the question of establishing special schools for Musalmans, the almost unanimous 
opinion of those consulied was that, with the schools already in existence, there was no suffi- 
cient justification for expending Slate funds in this direction. The vernacular of the mass of 
Musalmans in Bengal was know^n to be Bengali, and the ordinary pathsalas of the country 
were held to supply the juoper means of elementary education. Schools of all classes might 
be made more attractive by increasing tlie number of Musalmans throughout the various giftdes 
of the dejiartmeut in Musalman districts ; and especially by encouraging Musalmans to quaify 
themselves for the profession of teaching by a course of training in the normal schools. In 
all zila schools it w’as decided that Uidu and Arabic or Persian slionlj be taught up to the 
standard of the Entrance examination; and, as a special concession, wherever there was a 
Rufficient demand to justify the supply, there was to be a special class to tcacli Arabic and 
Persian after the Musalman fashion. The Persian language had recently been included by the 
University among the subjects for the P.A. and B.A. examinations, and this it was expected 
would have a powerful effect in increasing the number of college students. A new Code of 
grant-in-aid rules was about to be drawn up, and advantage would be taken of this to offer 
specially liberal terms to schools managed by Musalmans. These measures for the most part 
had reference only to low^er education. In res 2 )ect to the higher, the Musalmans of Bengal 
had a special grievance in the appropriation to English education of a certain endow^ment ori- 
ginally assigned to the promotion of oriental (Arabic and Persian) learning. Of that endow- 
ment, known as the Mahomed Jlohsin Trust, some account has already been given in Chap- 
ter VI. To remove all cause for complaint, the Lieutenant-Governor at the instance of the 
Supreme Government, which added a sum of H50,000 for that purpose to the Provincial 
assignment for education, declared that the maintenance of the English side of that College 
should be a charge upon the Provincial funds. It was also decided to devote a portion of the 
endowment to the oriental side, or Madrissa, and the remaiuder to the foundation of three 
new Madrissas, to the establishment of scholarships, and tow'ai'ds the payment of the fee of 
Musalman students in English colleges and schools. The three Madrissas were established at 
Dacca, Kajshahye, and Chittagong ; and each w^as placed under an Arabic scholar of repute, 
assisted by a competent stafi of miiulavis. It was intended that in each of them the full 
course of the Calcutta Madrissa should in time be taught; English was to be added to the 
course wherever the pujiils showed a desire to learn that language, ami at Dacca a teacher of 
English was at once appointed. To the payment of scholarships tenable by Musalmans in 
M^rissas or in English colleges and schools there was allotted the Fum of H9,000, while 
S18,000 went to the payment of two-thirds of the fees of Muhammadan pupils in Govern- 
ment colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and also to the payment of maulavis in tliese 
cbools. At the same time the Calcutta Madrissa was thoroughly reorganised, arrangements 
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trere made for the more thorough teachiug of the Arabic aud Persian languages with a reason- 
able amount of Muhammadan law ; and the salary of the European Principal was raised to 
fil^OOO a month. A description of the character and status of this Madrissa has been given 
elsewhere, and it is therefore unnecessary to enter into particulars here. A few years later, a 
proposal was made to connect the maktabs throughout Bengal with the institutions for higher 
Muhammadan education in Calcutta and the mofussil. The attempt, however, was not suc- 
cessful, and it was abandoned in favour of an opposite policy, which was expressed in the hope 
that the maktabs might be "gradually moulded into true primary schools." Accepting the 
indigenous schools of the country in the form in which, under the special conditions of locality, 
they were most popular, the Bengal system endeavoured, by the promise of Government support, 
to introduce into the traditional course of study certain subjects of instruction which should 
bring the schools so aided into some relation, more or less close, with the general system of 
education in the Proviuce. The object being to encourage natural and spontaneous movement^ 
it followed that if in any locality the existing system had a religious basis, the religious 
character of the school should be no bar to its receiving aid, provided that it introduced a cer- 
tain amount of secular instruction into the course. Many hundreds of maktabs have in this 
way been admitted into the primary system of Bengal. 

564. Results of measures taken . — The results of the measures taken at this time are 
shown, to some extent, by the very considerable increase in the number of Musalmans under 
instruction in J881-82. Including the Madrissas,in which there were about 1,000 students, the 
number then stood as follows : — 


Class of InstitutiuDi. 

Total number. 

Number of 
MuBalmaDB. 

Percentaifc. 

Pnllpirp. f English .... 



2,738 

1()6 

38 

tollegcs .... 


• 

1.089 

1,088 

99-90 

Hisrh Schools „ .... 

• • • 

• 

43,717 

3,831 

8*7 

Middle „ 

• • • 


37,959 

5,032 

13-2 

Do. „ Vernacular .... 

• • • 


66.441 

7,735 

13*7 

Priniar}’ „ „ boys* 



880,937 

217,216 

24-6 

nil'll Schools, Girls’, English 

t • • 


184 

».• 

» ■ • 

Middle M M ... 

• • • 


340 

4 

1-1 

Do. „ Vernacular 

• V • 


627 

6 

ri 

Primary „ „ . . . 



17.452 

1,570 

8-9 

Kormai Schools for Masters 



1.007 

55 

5’5 

,, Mistresses 



41 

• t • 


Private Uninspected Schools 



57 ,305 

25,2-14 

44-0 


Total 

• 

1,099,767 

261,887 

23-8 


The last column is important as showing how rapidly the proportion of Miisalman 
students falls in schools of the higher classes. The proportion in colleges is, indeed, even 
smaller now than it was in 1S71 when, as previously stated, 4*04 per cent, were Musalmans. 
Still, owing to the ready way in which Musalmans have accepted the primary system of 
instruction, there is a very satisfactory increase in the total number of pupils of that race, 
which has risen from 28, 14^^ in 1871 to 202,108 (including students in technical schools and 
colleges) ill 1882; the proportion of Musalmans being now 23-8 per cent, against 14‘4 
in 1S71. In each of the Madrissas of Hugh, Dacca, Rajshahye, and Chittagong the full 
Arabic course of the Calcutta Madrissa is taught, and in each also instruction in English is 
given to all pupils who wish it. In the Dacca Madrissa the course in English is carried up to 
the Entrance standard. Of 1,089 pupils in the six Madrissas, as many as 322 learn English. 
The ])rivilcgc of regarding at one-third of the ordinary fees has also, by recent orders of the 
Government of Bengal, been extended to Muhammadan students of any college in Calcutta 
whether Government or other. In the case of non-Government colleges, aided and unaided, 
the amount of the remissions is paid from the Provincial Revenues. 

5G5. Measures taken in the North-Western Provinces . — According to the Director's Report 
for 1871-72, the proportion of Musalmans to the total number in schools recognised by the 
Dei)artrneiit was 17‘8 per cent., and as the proportion of Musalmans to the total population 
ol the Provinces was only 13-5 per cent., it could not be asserted that in regard to education 
generally they were in a backward state. In the colleges and in the upper classes of the high 
schools, their numbers were not in the same high proportion, though in the Entrance examina- 
tion of 1^70, 21 out of 175, or 12 per cent., were Musalmans. In the reply made by the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces to the Resolution of the Government of India, it 
w'*is maintained that the authorities were doing all that could be reasonably expected for 
Muhammadan literature and education ; and since Persian was in 1871 included among the 
subjects of the higher University examinations, the Musalmans can hardly complain if they 
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have not- taken full advantage of the facilities offered them in respect to the higher as well as 
the lower education* On the four points of the Resolution^ wi-sr,, the encouragement of the 
classical and vernacular languages of the Musalmans in all Government schools and colleges^ 
the appointment of Musalmau teachers, the assistance of Musalmau schools by grants-iu-aid, 
and the encouragement to be given to the creation of a vernacular literature, Mr. Griffith, 
then officiating as Director, submitted a full and interesting Report. In this he showed 
that Persian and Arabic held a due place in the colleges and zila schools, that the former 
was taught in the tahsili and in some of the halkabandi schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors 
15 were Musalmans, that of the tahsili teachers in the Meerut Circle, where there was the 
largest proportion of Musalmau pupils, 76 were Musalmans against 65 Hindus, that prizes to 
the value of R5,000 were annually given to encourage the formation of a vernacular litera- 
ture, that the better class of Musalman schools already received liberal grants-in-aid, and that 
the lower or indigenous schools failed to obtain the same assistance only because they resented 
the visits of Government officials and rejected advice when offered. The unpopularity of 
Government education with the Musalmans was accounted for on various grounds. Thus 
the Musalmans of India object to the study [of geography] and think that their children 
merely wasting time in acquiring information about countries which they will never see. 

They think, too, that Urdu, as a language, neither requires nor deserves study by a Musalmau, 
** and that Persian and Arabic are the only tongues which are worthy of their cultivation. 
** Halkabandi and tahsili schools are now looked upon with more favour as Persian, and, in 
^^some cases, Arabic, has been admitted into the scheme of studies; but they will not he 
** thoroughly popular with the people of Islam unless great preponderance is given to classical 
studies, and geography, and some other subjects are altogether excluded. So violent a change 
in t he system of instruction is, of course, out of the question. It would be unfair to the 
great majority of the students, and would not advance the true interests of the minority." 

566. RemlU of measures taken, — The following table shows the proportion of Musal- 
mans in 1881-8:^ to the total number of students in the various institutions of the Pro* 
vince ; — 


Class of Institutions. 

Total number of 

1 BlUdlUtS. 

Musalmans. 

Fereentagrc. 

Colle);efl, EngliNli 

i 

223 

1 

29 

e 

130 

„ Oritiiitul ....... 

41-4 

17 

3-8 

c for Boys 

High and middle schools, English 

4,273 

697 

16 3 

( „ Girls 

. 1 62 

... 

... 

r .. Boys 

„ » t. VeruacularJ 

. ; 3,267 

662 

20-2 

C „ Girls 

6 

... 

• •• 

Primary scliools, Euglish ..... 

9,852 

2,022 j 

1 

20-6 

„ „ Yerumnilar ..... 

144,373 

19,339 

13-3 

» Ent-liHli, for ({iris .... 

664 

... 

... 

„ „ Veriiiioul.ir, „ .... 

5,990 

1,616 

: 26-9 

Normal schools for Mahters ..... 

239 

44 1 

1 18-1 

„ „ „ Mistresses ..... 

83 

j 

i 

j 

... 

Total 

. : 169,476 

24,426 

1 14 41 


567. Independent efforts made hij the Musalmans of the North-iresfern Provinces, — It 
appears, then, that neither in the proportion of Musalmans at school in 1871-72, nor in the 
• endeavours since made to encourage a further advance was there any great cause for reproach. 
On the other hand, there was great cause for hopeful anticipation in the movement set on foot 
about this time by certain of the Musalman gentry of the Provinces. If dissatisfied with the 
scanty progress made by their race in the higher education, their dissatisfaction was as much 
with themselves as with the education they neglected. Rut it was not of that kind which 
contents itself with querulous fault-finding. Recognising the evil, these Musalman geutlemen 
were determined to discover the remedy ; aud, led by Maulavi bayyid Ahmad KluTn, whose 
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life has been one long devotion to the cause of liberal education^ they formed themselves into a 
society with the primary purpose of ascertaining the specitic objections felt by the Musalman 
community towards the education offered by Governmeuf., and of ascertaining the kind of 
education which would be welcomed in its place. It was plain to them that a return to the old 
methods of Oriental instruction was impossible. Much as they might venerate the traditions 
of their forefathers and prize the treasures of a copious and elegant literature, the Society held 
that the only education which could bring their race into harmony with the civilisation around 
them, and so restore it to a position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging the 
advance of science, catholic in its sympathies with all that was admirable in the literature, 
history, and philosophy of other countries, broad in its outlines and exact in its studies. At the 
first, as might be expected, this very liberality was the danger which threatened the under- 
taking. To appeal to tlie Musalman community at large upon principles so much at variance, 
not wMtli the Muhammadan religion in its essential doctrines, but with the Muhammadan 
religion as interpreted by the majority of those who held it, was to stir up active anta- 
gonism. AVcll aware of this, the Society yet hoped for ultimate triumph. For some time 
the support they obtained was grudging. Slowly, liowever, the opposition slackened in the 
face of the persistent courage of the yet small band of reformers. Men of eminence, like 
the late Sir Salar Jung, came forward with supi)ort valuable not only in its material shape, 
but in its influence with tliose to whom a great name was a great security. The personal 
character of the leaders of the movement vouched for its disinterested aims. Unreasonable 
fears gave way before a closer view of the dreaded innovation. Some of tlie fiercest opponents 
of early days w^ere converted into Tvarm partisans. Princes and Nobles, Musalman and 
Hindu alike, enrolled themselves as patrons of the project, and olfered munificent endowments 
to the contem[)lated college. Nor was liberality altogether wanting on the part of English- 
men. The handsome donation of 1110,000 made by the Earl of Northbrook founded a 
system of scholarships called after his name ; and among other benefactors were Lord 
Stanley of Aldorly, the Earl of Lytton, Sir William Muir, and Sir John Strachey. Thirteen 
years have now passed since the Society met to shape its scheme ; and it may w-ell be doubted 
whether the most sanguine of those \vho then dovoted themselves to their task looked forward 
to the rapid success which they have lived to witness. The noble college now fast rising at 
Aligarh bids fair to be the rival of the Government colleges iu their best characteristics • 
while in some of the most important principles of education its superiority its manifest. Of 
the progress already made wc have given some account in Chapter VI. But there are features 
in the constitution of the Aligarh College which deserve further notice. Among the reasons 
which arc said to have deterred the Musalraans from accepting the Government system, we 
have mentioned the absence of all religious instruction and the scant attention paid to mora- 
lity and manners. It is here that the Aligarh College asserts its special excellence. Reli- 
gious instruction is a part of the daily exercise, and places of worship are to be among the 
college buildings. The pious Musalman, therefore, has no fear that his son will grow up 
careless of his ancestral faith or ignorant of religious truth. His mind is at rest, also, on 
the question of morality and good manners. For residence in colLge is compulsory upon all 
students coming from a distance, and a healthy discipline varied by healthy amusement pre- 
serves much of the influence of home life, while fostering a manliness of character which 
home life would fail to give. The importance of the college, however, is not confined to the 
special nature of the education it affords. Politically its influence is great and will be greater; 
or it is the first expression of independent Musalman effort which the country has witnessed 
since it came under British rule. The Aligarh Society has indeed set an example, which, if 
followed to any large extent, will solve the problem of national education ; and it is difficult 
to speak in words of too high praise of those whose labours have been so strenuous, or to 
overrate the value of the ally which the State has gained in the cause of education and 
advancement. 

568. Measures taken in the Punjab , — On the receipt of the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, enquiries were made as to the extent to which the Musalraans of the Province 
had availed themselves of the education offered them. These enquiries showed that 34’9 
per cent, of the total number of pupils under instruction were Musalmaus. Taking each 
class of school separately, the percentage in Government village schools was 38, iu higher 
vernacular schools 30, in middle English schools from 24 to 29, in higher English schools 20, • 
and iu colleges 5. In the districts east of the river Jhelum, the number of Musalman 
students was almost in exact proportion to the total Musalman population, while in many of 
the districts of the Delhi, Hissar, Ambula and Amritsar Divisions, the percentage in schools 
of all classes was considerably above the ratio which the Musalraans bore to the total popula- 
tion. On the other hand, in the Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, where the Musalmans 
formed more than 90 per cent, of the whole population, their proportion to the total number 
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at schools was only 55 per cent.; and so completely in many parts bad education been 
disregarded by tbem^ that it would be a considerable time before the schools, whether Govern- 
ment or aided, could expect to attract any large number of pupils. Simultaneously with 
these enquiries, the Government of the Punjab consulted a large number of genllemeu as 
to the necessity of any special measures, other than those which had already been taken, for 
the furtherance of education among the Musalmans, Among tho?e consulted were the 
Members of the Senate of the Punjab University College, and English and Native oflicers, 
both Musalman and Hindu. The replies received almost unanimously deprecated any such 
measures. The Musalman members of the Senate recommended, indeed, a system of special 
scholarships, and would be glad to see moral and relij^ious instruction given in the Government 
schools; but they were unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices existed among 
the more enlightened classes against the education alTorded either in the Government or in 
the Mission schools, that no change was needed in the course of study, and especially that 
there sliould be no restriction upon the study of Englisli. In regard to tlie establishment of 
aided schools, the Government of the Punjab pointed ont that the matter w^as very much 
in the hands of the people themselves ; but that if any exertion were made in that direction, 
it would meet with liberal encouragement from Government, and that in such schools it 
would be for the managers to provide whatever religious instruction they thought fit. So 
far as the Musulmans had showm aii indiflerenee to the education offered them, that was 
ascribed by the Government to the disproportionate attention given by them to religions 
studies, to a preference, as more practical, for the course of study in indigenous schools, and 
to the impoverishment wdiich was said to have affected most Muhammadan families of note. 
That, as a class, the Musalmans had been subject to any spcidal disabilities, w’as emphatically 
denied ; and the conclusion drawm from the general body of evidence went to show that the 
suggestions made by the Government of India had already been adopted in the Punjab. No 
special measures, therefore, have since been taken, but the percentage of Musalmans at school 
lias risen since 1^71-72 from 34-*9 to 38*2, and the increase has been in the higher rather than 
in tlie lower class of schools. The following table gives the statistics for 1881-82:— 


CluHS of Institutions. 


Colleges, English 
„ Orient }il 
Higii Schools, English 

„ Veniaiular . 

Middle Schools, Eiii:li>h 

„ Veniiicnlav 

Primary Sclioob, English . 

Vtrnacular 

Middle Schools, Girl.s’, English 
Primary „ ^ ,, 

„ „ Vernaeulai 

Normal Schools for .blasters 
„ „ Mi'^tresses 

Central Training College 


Total 


' Total nuuiltor of 
KtUdCDts. 

Alubalmons. 

Percontaffe. 



13 

*12-6 

. 1 

71 

68*1 

. 1 45:^ 

91 

200 


r.4 

4S4 

. 1 2.671 

70.3 

2&H 

. j 2.701 

9:hi 

34-5 

.1 2:1.019 

7,17(J 

311 

70,6 H 

2S,378 

401 

. 1 8 


M. 

141 

9 

1 ^ 

i P4 

9,066 

4,235 

4(J-7 

220 

1 101 

45-9 

138 i 

69 

42*7 


58 

1« 

27'o 

• 

109,176 

41,844 

38-2 


569. Measures taken tu Oudh.—’Iha following table shows the proportion of Musalmans 
to the total mimher at school in 1S71-72 : — 


ClasH of lastitutious. 


, f Higher Schools, English . . . • 

g ^ \ Middle „ „ and Vernacular , 

w g ^ Lower Schools, Veruaculaj* 
o i Female ,, . . . • • 

^ \ Normal „ . . . . • 

/ College . . • 

ft I Higher Schools, English 
g \ Middle class. English and Vernacular 
^ I Lower Schools, Vernacular 

( Female „ . . . . • 

TotaI. 


Total number of 
HtudOllIh. 

MusalmaDB, 

Fercentaga. 

2.340 

ean 

27-0 

7, .390 

2.7:W , 

36-9 

31.525 

6.2:i5 i 

19-7 

1,908 

1.072 ; 

561 

187 

71 

38-0 

720 

195 

27-0 

200 

37 

185 

3,983 

993 1 

24 9 

1 222 

200 

10 3 

451 

252 1 

55 8 

49,926 

12,417 

1 24-8 


This table is, in itself, enough to show that the education of Musalmans in Oudli had not 
been neo-lceted, and that the Musalmans were far from indifferent to the advantages held out 
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to them. The course of studies, indeed, was Urdu-Persian rather than Hindi-Sanskrit. If 
any section of the community bad cause for complaint, it was the Hindus. But, in reality, 
they had no grievance; for, Urdu being the language of the Courts, and Government service 
being to the vast majority alike of Hindus and Musulmans the great incentive to education, 
tlie requirements of all were best met by the adoption of Urdu as a medium of instruction. 
Persian was also taught in the schools, and was a study popular with the better class of 
Musalmans. For Arabic there seemed to be little or no demand. To know the Koran by 
heart was, indeed, as in other parts of India, the beginning of wisdom. In most cases it was 
also the end. Facilities for the study of Arabic as a language were abundantly offered in the 
Canning College, Lucknow, at which, however/ though situated in a city containing 111,397 
Muhammadans, or about 9,000 Muhammadan boys of a school-going age, there are but 144 
Musalman students.^^ That number, the Director had no doubt, might be increased by 
hundreds, perhaps by thousands, by the offer of stipends, or even of daily rations of food* 
Such students, however, he confessed, would not be attracted by the love of Oriental literature, 
nor would they continue their studies if more advantageous occupation offered itself. Towards 
the creation of a vernacular literature,^^ or, as the Director more accurately jiuts it, “ the 
provision of a suitable literature for Musalmans and Hindus, something miglit be done. But 
it seems to me,'^ wrote the Director, that special machinery for the production of school- 
“ books, and for the reward of Native authors, is required. At present no such machinery 
exists. The Government of India, I believe, are afraid lest the works produced by trans- 
lators should not be popular and ri.^main unsold. So at present authors can only be encour- 
‘^aged by the purchase of their books for prizes or special rewards. But there is no 
machinery even to estimate the value of the books submitted ; the books are forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction, and he must, in addition to his other multifarious duties, go 
'' over each book presented, and accurately gauge its merits, or he may call upon some of his 
subordinates as hard-worked ns himself to assist in the criticism of books submitted for 
publication. Moreover, many, nay most, of those who write and adapt books for school use 
are either not acquainted at all with Western science and art, or at best have Imt a superficial 
acquaintance with these subjects. Thus, the books that are printed follow a stereotyped 
eastern groove, or are unidiomatic and bald versions of some trifling English work. If a 
special office for the examination and publication of works in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and 
Bengalee were established, and this office were connected with the Educational Departments 
^'of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, and tlie Punjab, and were under the control of 
some one of these Departments, I cannot i)ut think that a better class of literature would be 
produced than under the present system." 

The following is the comparative table for Oudh in 1881-82 


Class of Institutions. 


Colleges, Erifdish 
„ Oriental 

Hijfh and Middle Schools, English 
„ „ „ Vernacular 

Primary Schools, English 

„ Vernacular 

„ Girls’, English 

„ „ Vernacular 

Normsl Schools for Masters 

„ for Mistresses . 


Total 


Total nnnibcr of 
viudeulH. 

MDHalmanB. 

Percentogt. 


7 

6*5 

- 113 

51 

451 

1,081 

195 

180 

536 

134 

25*0 

4,388 

1.317 

30*0 

45.899 

9,449 

20*5 

35 t ) 

156 

41*5 

1,722 

1,080 

62*7 

67 

11 

164 

i 

•** 

... 

1 6 J .288 

12,400 

22*8 


570. Measures iahen in other Provinces , — ^In the Central Provinces the Musalmans formed 
only 2*5 per cent, of the total population, hut they were as fully alive to the im{>ortance of 
education as the rest of the community. In the higher schools, •especially, their attendance 
was good, and orders had already been given that classes should be opened for the study of 
Arabic and Persian in all zila schools in which there should be a sufficient demand. The 
Chief Commissioner did not think that any further measures were necessary. In Mysore the 
general state of Muhammadan education was very backward and unsatisfactory. The Chief 
Commissioner was of opinion that Hindustani schools should be established wherever a reason- 
ably sufficient number of Muhammadan pupils were forthcoming to attend them ; that 
Hindustani masters should be added to the existing schools of all descriptions wherever a class 
of pupils in that language could be formed ; and that the subject ol the provision of suitable 
school books should be duly considered. The question of Muhammadan educatiou hod already 
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Gng^^ed the Enxious Ettcntion of the Chief CommissioDerj who had repeatedly urg^ed upon that 
community the necessity of taking further advantage of the facilitif»s offered them if they 
wished to keep p^e with the progress made by other classes. The MuhammJidans of Coorg 
were generally in very poor circumstances, and quite indifferent to the education of their 
children. The only measure which the Chief Commissioner thought practicable was to establish 
an efficient Hindustani class at Merkara in connectir>n with, or independent of, the central 
school, and the Director of Public Instruction had been instructed to make enquiries as to how 
this might best be done. The Mnsalmans of the Assigned Districts of Huidarabad were, it 
was stated, but few in number and depressed in social and intellectual condition relatively to 
tlie other classes of the people. It had always been one of the objects of the Local Admini- 
stration to introduce into the ranks of the Commission a certain number of Alusalmans. 
Measures had also been recently adopted for promoting the spread of education among that 
portion of the community, but it was too early to judge of tlieir results. 

571. Memorials regarding Muhammadan educu tio7i , — Of the various memorials on the 
subject of Muhammadan education that have come before the (^)mmission, by far the 
most important is that of the National Aluhammadan Association whose head-quarters are 
at Calcutta. Though having reference on certain points to Bengal alone, the memorial in 
reality covers nearly ihe whole ground of Aluhammadan grievances, and indicates the 
meth(»ds of redress to which the Musal mans consider themselves entitled. The memorialists 
begin by setting forth the causes which have led to the decjidence and ruin of so many 
Muhammadan families in India.^^ These were principally three : First, the ousting of 
Persian as the language of official use, and tlic substitution of EnL^ish or the vernacular ; 
secondly, the resumption between 1S28 ar.d Is 10 of tbe revenue-free grants which under the 
Muhammadan rule were generally made to men of learning for charitable and pious uses; 
thirdly, the order passed in 1864* that English alone sliould be the language of examination 
for the m<u*e coveted app«*intments in tlu* subordinate civil service. The coml)ination of these 
causes resulted, accoiding to the memorialists, in a general impoverishment of the Mnsalmau 
race, and tliis impoverisiiment in its turn has prevented them from obtaining such an education 
as would fit them for a useful and re.spectahle career. It has been to no purpose, the memo- 
rialists urge, that for the last twenty years the Alusalmans have made strenuous efforts to 
*‘qualiiy themselves to enter the lists successfully with the Hindus, for, wu'th every avenue to 
^‘public employment already jealously blocked by members of a different race, it is almost 
impossible for a Muhammadan candidate to obtain a footing in any Government office.^^ The 
various orders, issued from time to time, that a proper regard should be paid to tbe claims of 
Alusalmans, had practically been inoperative. One reason of ibis was that undue importance 
was attached to University education, an education which, until very recently, bad net taken 
root among the Muhammadans, though many of them possessed as thorough an acquaintance 
with the English language as any ordinary B.A.^^ This affected the Musalmans both generally 
as regarded all Government employ, and specially as regarded the subordinate judicial service, 
'rheir numerical inferiority in this branch of the administration wras ascribed to the decision 
that no one in Bengal should be appointed a Munsiff unless he was a B.L. of tbe Calcutta 
University, to attain whicli degree it was necessary that the candidate should first have passed 
tbe B,A. examination. Another grievance w^as the substitution of the Nagari for the Persian 
character in the Courts of Bebar, where, according to the memorialists, tbe Hindus were, to 
all intents atid purposes, Alusalmans, where the change had proved vexatious to the higher 
classes, had hindered the administration of justice, had failed to satisfy the advocates of Hindi, 
and was for various reasons objectionable to all classes. 'Ihe memorialists, therefore, asked (J) 
that in the dispensation of State patronage no regard should be paid to mere University 
degrees, but the qualifications of the candidates sliould be judged by an independent standard 
It will not be considered presumptuous on your memorialists* part if they venture to submit 
that stamina and force of character are as necessary in the lower as in the higher walks of 
'Mife, and these qualities can scarcely be attested by University examinations;** (*2) that 
'' separate examinations may be instituted for appointments to the subordinate judicial service 
“without the candidates being required to submit to tbe preliminary condition of passing the 
“Bachelor of Arts examination of the Calcutta University ;*' (3) that since, ''owing to the 
“general impoverishment of the Alusalman community, the confiscation of their scholastic 
“foundations, the neglect, ruin and waste of their charitable endowments,** Aluhammadan 
education has fallen entirely into the background, similar facilities should be accorded to 
“ the Muhammadans as are being offered to the Eurasian community. They are fairly entitled 
“ to ask that the large funds appertaining to the various endowments which still exist under 
“ the control and direction of the Government should be scrupulously and religiously applied 
“ to promote Muhammadan education;** (4) that “the order substituting the Nagari character 
''for the Persiau in the Behar Courts should be withdrawn ;* (5) "that a special Commission 
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should be assembled to examine the whole question of Musalman education^ and to devise a 
** practical scheme for the purpose/^ 

572. Ophtions of the Local Governments on the memorial, — This memorial was circulated 
by the Government of India to the various Local Governments and Administrations. Their 
replies we shall endeavour to summarise ; and^ as the memorial has special reference to Bengal^ 
it will be more convenient to take that Province first. 

573. lieplj/ from Bengal, — In respect to the resumption laws, on the harshness of 
which the memorialists had dwelt at length, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that there 

^'has been a great deal of very ill-informed declamation ... ; vague statements regarding their 
disastrous effects are met by statements equally vague regarding their necessity and the 
general fairness with which they were conducted. Mr. Rivers Thompson is not prepared to 
deny that possibly in many cases (and, obviously, the action of Government would most 
“ seriously affect Muhammadan holders of land) the assessments of revenue on land previously 
“ held rent-free may have entailed losses both in position and wealth ; but the statements of 
writers wdio maintain that these proceedings entailed wholesale ruin on the Muhammadan 
community in general, and the scholastic classes in particular, cannot be suffered to pass 
“without remark. Such statements admit of no proof. They are unsupported by the history 
“ either of the origin or of the progress of the resumption proceedings themselves. These 
proceedings originated chiefly in the misconduct of the native oflicial classes in the early days 
“ of British rule. Before the transfer of the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar to the East 
“ India Company in 1705, the revenue collector under the Moghul Sovereigns used occasionally 
“ to alienate lands in the shape of endowments and rent-free grants. They had, of course, no 
“ authority to do this, the ruling pow^r alone being competent to grant away its share in the 
“ produce of the land \ but it is on good authority believed that these alienations 'were few in 
“ number and limited in extent before the accession to sovereignty of the East India Company. 
“ During the first few years of the Company's administration, however, such invalid grants 

^Mucreased enormously There can be as little doui)t, under the circumstances of 

“the case, that they were due, not to any praiseworthy intention of supporting religion or 
promoting learning, but to purely selfish motives of personal gain," Mr. Rivers Thompson 
then goes on to show that the Governmeut, though repeatedly asserting its right and declaring 
its intention to assess revenue on these alienated lands, abstained from making good its claim 
until compelled by linancial pressure. It had been asserted by a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century^ and repeated in the memorial, that the harshness of the resumption proceedings had 
left behind a legacy of bitterness, had entailed widespread ruin on the Musalman gentry, and 
had destroyed the Muhammadan educational system. But, the Lieutenant-Governor continued, 
“ no details in support of their statement were furnished at the time, and the author of the 
“ article in question has since confessed himself unable to 5Uj)ply the omission. Desirous of 
“ ascertaining wiiether oflicial records lent colour to the writer's assertions, the Lieutenant- 
“ Governor consulted the Board of Revenue, who have reported that the assertions in question 
“admit of no verification from the revenue records of Government .... The fact is always 
“either forgott-eii or ignored that the result of even the harshest resumption case was 
“ not the disj)Os<cssion of the holder, but the assessment of revenue on his holding, 
“ and even that in no case at more than half the prevailing rates .... The 
holders of rent-free grants possessing titles from the former rulers of the country were, of 
“ course, exempted from the operation of the law." The Lieutenant-Governor concludes by 
showing that “ if the provisions of the resumption laws were thus tempered in the case of 
the holders of large grants, the procedure was, so far as the Government was concerned, even 
“ more lenient in that of petty lakhirajdars " . . . ; that the Musalmans were not 

treated w'ith exceptional rigour, and that if irretrievable injury was done to Muhammadan 
progress by the operation of these laws, “ the enquiry naturally suggests itself why Hindus, 
equally subjected to the same laws, have survived their effects." On the subject of the 
supersession of Persian by vernacular tongues in oflicial business, the Lieutenant-Governor did 
not think it necessary to comment at length. The memorialists had admitted that the mea- 
sure had been successful, while the statement that this success had been purchased at the 
expense of the impoverishment of the middle class of Muhammadans was supported by «o 
proof, and was, on the face of it, incredible, being tantamount to the assertion that thirty 
millions of people had been impoverished because at the very outside some few hundreds of 
subordinate officials were thrown out of employment. That the Muhammadans of Bengal 
had fallen behind in the race and yielded place to the Hindus was true ; hut this was due to 
failure on their part to take advantage of the opportunities afforded impartially to all subjects 
of the British Government. The memorialists had stated that at the dawn of the new order 
of things the Musalmans had “^naturally stood aloof " from the English education offered 
them. The words quoted were significant, and told of religious repugnance to make terms 
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with modern thought. That the memorialists shoulJ^ on the one hand^ blame the Government 
for not providing special facilities for instruction in JSnglish, while on the other asserting that 
the Musalmans naturally stood aloof " was a manifest inconsistency. The grievances of 
a more specific character advanced in the memorial were two, namely, that University qualifi- 
cations, which necessarily imply acquaintance with English, are now held essential for admis- 
sion to the Bench and Bar, and that Urdu had been superseded by Hindi as the official 
language in Behar. On the former point, while agreeing with the High Court that a know- 
ledge of English was, for a variety of reasons, an indispensable requirement, the Lieutenant- 
Governor held that for candidates for jdeaderships and posts in the Subordinate Judicial 
system a University degree was not absolutely necessary. Some independent system might, 
he thought, be devised to test the legal knowledge of the candidates. Proposals were already 
under consideration for the establishment of examinations for admission to the subordinate 
services, and, with necessary changes, examinations for pleaderships might be included in the 
plan. To the objections against the introduction of Hindi as the official language of Behais 
the Lieutenant-Governor considered that a sufficient answer had been given in the success 
wnth Avhich the change had been efPected. The outcry against it was far louder among the 
^'Muhammadans, who are not affected b}' the change, than among the supposed suHerers. 
" The change is the logical sequence of that exclusively Hindi teaching which has prevailed 
“ for nearly ten years with such marked success in all the primary patshalas and vernacular 
" schools of Behar, in the very institutions, that is to say, from which the subordinate official 
" classes, in whose behalf alone this outcry is raised, are fed. To give effect to the wishes 
" of the National Muliammadan Associat ion, therefore, on this point, it would be necessary 
" to reverse the existing and approved policy of jiopular education in these Provinces — a course 
" which the memorialists themselves w’ould hardly advocate.”^^ Tlie question of affording 
special facilities for Musalman education, more particularly by the establishment in Calcutta 
of an English college, had for several years been urged upon, and considered by, the Govern- 
ment. It had not, however, appeared until very lately that this particular measure would 
tend to promote the permanent interests of the Musalmans, but the views of that section of 
the community now seemed to point very definitely in this direction, and '' the elevation of 
the Calcutta Madrasa to the stutus of a college would be " a legitimate concession to the 
reasonable demands of those interested in it.^^ Moreover, the Lieiitenant-tjovernor was con- 
vinced by personal observation that neither from an educational nor from a political point of 
view was it advisable any longer to maintain the Madrasas established some few years ago at 
Chittagong, Dacca, Rajshahyc, and Hugli. The funds on which they subsist might usefully 
be devoted to the support of a Muhammadan College in Calcutta; such an appropriation 
would be hailed with satisfaction by all intelligent Musalmaus, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
would be glad to learn that any action taken in this direction would meet wnth the approval 
of Ilis Excellency the Viceroy in Couneil.^^ As to the Muhammadan educational endow- 
ments, to which the inemoiialists referred, the Lieutenant-Governor had every reason to believe 
that they were administered with due care. For the special Commission asked for by the 
memorialists, the Lieutenant-Governor saw no necessity. 

574. Memorandum on the memorial.— ISidiore j>assing on to the replies of the other Local 
Governments, it will be well to notice here a memorandum on the memorial presented by 
Nawab Aiidool Luteef, Khan Bahadoor, who for many years has taken an active interest in 
matters affecting the education of the community to which he belongs. This gentleman 
demurs to tlie memorial beiyg accepted as the exponent of the views of the Muhammadan 
community,'' and criticises it ou several important points. Though glad that " the deca- 
dence of a community once renowned for all that constitutes a great nation" had once more 
been brought prominently to notice, he regrets " that this condition is unwisely attributed 
solely to the action of the British Government, and not to acts of omission and commission on 
the part of the Muhammadans themselves, and, to a great extent, to causes beyond the control 
of both the Government and the Muhammadans." He points out that when, as one of the 
necessary results of the change of political supremacy, the vernacular.s took the place of 
Persian in official business, the Musalmans of Bengal neglected Bengali no less than English, 
and so shut themselves out from the various appointments in which a knowledge of English 
is not required. Their neglect of English, which was the chief obstacle to their advancement, 
'was, in a considerable measure, due to the feeling that a Muhammadan who desires to be 
" respected in society must be a good Persian scholar and possessed of at least some knowledge 
of Arabic." This had burdened them in the race with Hindu competitors. The compara- 
tively small importance attached to Persian in the Government system of education had rt*ii- 
dered those who followed it " unfit for harmonising with the orthodox classes of the Miiliani- 
" madan community, who ascribed to English education the social defects due entirely to the 
" absence of a Persian education ; moreover, the habits and natures of these young men have 
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created a strong prejudice against English education in general/^ The poverty of the 
Musalmans^ due to the loss of power and patronage and to the inability of the Muhamma- 
'' dans to recognise the full force and effect of the said alteration of political power in the 
" country/' had in a large number of cases put an English education out of the question. 
This dilliculty had, however, in Bengal been removed to a considerable extent by the recent 
action of the Bengal Government in sanctioning the payment (from the Mohsiniah funds) 
of two-lhirds of the fees of the Muhammadan students who might pursue their higher 
"" studies in any college." The numerical inferiority of the Musulmans in Government 
employ was not a trustworthy test, for the memorialists had overlooked the circum- 
“ stance that as regards Bengal, where the Muhammadans are most numerous, the mass 
of the Muhammadan population consists of cultivators among some millions of Brahmins 
and Kayasthas, who, from time immemorial, have enjoyed a superior system of education and 
in consequence, a passport to public offices." The Nawab was opposed to the suggestion 
in the memorial that in the dispensation of State patronage no regard should be paid to 
mere University degrees. More especially in regard to admission to the High Court Bar, 
he would not relax the present rule, though for pleaders in the District Courts a less severe 
examination might be accepted. If, as was asserted, the Musalmans were ** handicapped in 
consequence of a defective acquaintance with the vernacular language and accounts," this 
might be remedied by insisting on more attention being paid to these subjects in pri- 
mary and secondary schools resorted to by Muhammadans, and also by providing a system 
of apprenticeship in Government offices, whereby the candidates of all nationalities might 
“ be trained to the discharge of the duties appertaining to the posts to which they may aspire." 
For a special Commission the Nawab saw no necessity, since the Government was alre/idy in 
possession of ample information, at least in regard to Bengal. In dealing with the question 
of Muhammadan endowments for education, the Government was bound, ‘^as piuch in the 

interests of education as of religions neutrality, to act in harmony with the views of the 

* majority of the Muhammadans, and to respect their religious feelings." To abolish the pre- 
sent Madrasas and devote the funds to the support of an English college for Musalmans would 
in the opinion of the Nawab, be impolitic ; and he would, therefore, earnestly suggest that the 
cost of the college classes in the Calcutta Madrasa should be met from Provincial Funds. The 
importance of maintaining institutions for the cultivation of the higher Oriental learning was, 
both politically and intellectually, very great. On this subject the Nawab dwelt at consid- 
eftible length and in much detail. His opinions, he stated, were entirely opposed to those of 
gentlemen of the advanced school, but he was ** addressing an enlightened and parental Govern- 
ment, one that is always disposed to respect the cherished feelings and revered institutions 
of its subjects, and I feel no apprehension as to the result of my appeal." 

575. Reply from Matlras . — The replies from the other Provinces may be more brief! v sum- 
marised. In Madras the wants of the Musalmans were fairly provided for, and this class was 
more favoured than even the Eurasians. In most parts of the Province the Musalmau population 
was so intimately connected with the Hindu community that, except in the elementarv stage, it 
was better that boys of both races should pursue their studies side by side; not only because such 
a 8\ stem facilitated their acquisition of the English language and of knowledge generallv, 
but on account of the advantages of such a scheme. It would be very undesirable to adopt 
or extend measures likely to have a retarding effect on the process of race approximation, 
which had already softened the antagonistic feelings between the two communities. Uurin«* 
the last two years there had not been a single application from any Musalman body for the 
establishment of a special school. The Musalmans of Madras could not generally be described 
as impoverished, their scholastic endowments had not been confiscated, nor had their charitable 
endowments been ruined and wasted. The system of instruction pursued seemed to be wholly 
in accord with the views of the memorialists, and there were no circumstances in the Madras 
Presidency which appeared to call for the appointment of a special Commission. 

57G. Reply from Bombay . — As in Madras, the proportion of Musalmans in Bombay is 
very small, and the circumstances and history of the Presidency are so totally diflFerent from 
those of the Eastern Provinces of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, to which the memorialists 
refer, that no comparison can be made between them, and the memorialists’ remarks arc 
for this reason, quite inappropriate as applied to Western India generally." There *'the 
“ British succeeded Hindu rulers, not Muhammadan, and certainly the Muhammadan chances' 
o£ employment now are better than they were in the days of Hindu dynasties. Sind, of 
course, was an exception ; the dynasty that was overthrown was Muhammadan, but it was 
foreign, and was supported entirely by foreign chiefs, to whom large grants of land were 
made to enable them to keep up troops. Even, however, under these rulers a very large 
part of the State business was in the hands of the Hindu amils who ... performed almost 
“ all the clerical duties in the time of the Mirs." On the subject of the needs and claims of 
the Musalman community, the Musalmans of Bombay would scarcely endorse the plea of 
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helplessness made by the Calcutta memorialists. If the number in Government employ was 
small^ the reason was to be found, not in any disinclination on the part of those who exercised 
patronage to enrol Musalmans^ nor again in the overpowering influence of Hindu advisers and 
subordinates, for the Government was well aware of the administrative advantage of associating 
men of different races in every department of public business, but to the unwillingness of 
the Musalman mind to submit to the educational tests which qualified for entrance into the 
public service. There was, however, no reason for believing that the Musalmans would con- 
tinue to hold aloof from the present system, and it would be to their lasting prejudice if they 
were encouraged to do so by rules permitting them to enter the public service on easier terms 
than their Hindu and Parsi fellow-subjects. It was represented that the anxiety of the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay to induce the Musalman community to educate itself had l»een shown by 
special encouragements, and the disabilities of whicli the memorialists complained in regard 
to admission to the subordinate judicial service did not exist in Bombay. Jn Sind, the only 
Province of the Presidency in which the Musalman population was large, the inclination was 
perhaps to give them a preference hardly justified by their qualifications. By the Education 
Department special schools and classes had been opened wherever Musalmans could be per- 
suaded to attend, and Musalman Deputy Inspectors had been appointed to inspect those schools. 
There was, however, still a considerable amount of apathy among the race, and it was difficult 
to rouse them to any desire for learning. 

677. lieplif from the or t/i-pyegtern Provinces and Oudh. — Upon enquiries being made 

as to the proportion of Musalmans to Hindus in these Provinces, it was found that they 
were as 13-25 to 86*75. Of literate persons in the whole male population the proportion was 
5‘74 per cent., that of the Musalmans being 4*41 against 5*05 amongst the Hindus. Of 54,130 
native officials, 35,302 were Hindus and 18,828 Musalmans, or 65*22 per cent, of the former 
and 34*78'of the latter. The allegation, therefore, of the memorialists as to the exclusion 
of Musalmans from a fair share of Government patronage did not apply to these Provinces. 
Of the better-paid appointments, such as Deputy Collcctorships, the Musalmans had in many 
years held an actual majority, and always a share out of all proportion to their total popula- 
tion. In 1882 there were 95 Musalmans against 76 Hindu tahsildars; while of 84 Subordi- 
nate Judges and Muusiffs, 47 were Musalmans and only 37 Hindus. Of 57 Subordinate 
Judges and Munsiffs, appointed since 1866, twenty-nine were Muhammadans, and of MunsifFs 
appointed during the five years ending the 31st March 1882, twelve were Musalmans 
and only ten Hindus. There was nothing in the rules in force as to the qualifications demanded 
for those appointments which, in the opinion of the High Court, unfavourably affected 
Musalmans. Upon the question of relaxing or altering the present educational tests, the 
opinions of the officers consulted were unanimously in the negative ; while the fact that out 
** of the male Muhammadan population the proportion under instruction is 2*18 per cent. > 
" against 1*32 among the Hindus and 1*48 per ceut. in the whole male population, may be 
taken to indicate that the Muhammadans on the whole take no less advantage of the existing 
system of public education than the Hindus.” There were no Musalman endowments, 
charitable or scholastic, which had been wasted or confiscated. It was questionable whether 
the best interests of the Musalmans would be served by special provision for their education. 

But the Government of these Provinces has always shown an earnest desire to aid and 
“encourage real education among the Muhammadans; and any movement among the 
“ Muhammadans towards this end has received, and will receive, substantial su|)port, upon the 
“ general principles laid dowir for the State co-operation. The liberal support given to the 
Aligarh College was an instance in point.” 

578. Reply from He Punjab. — According to the last Punjab Civil List the appointments 
held by the Hindu and Muhammadan officials of the higher classes in the Punjab were dis- 
tributed as follows 


Appoint mciitH. 

MuhammadaUB. 

ITindus. 

Extra Assistant Corntr'SHiorers 

54 

38 


50 

72 

Munsitts 

28 

46 

•SuperiutendentB of Seitleirent 

9 

15 

Total Aduiinistraiive and Judicial appointments ...... 

141 1 

1 171 

Executive and Assistant En'jineers, Public Works Department 

2 ' 

IS 

Assistant Suigeons 

13 ^ 

52 

Frofessors and Head Master'^, Educational Department 

4 

22 

Forest Kaugers, Forest Department ........ 

8 

9 

Gband Total 

1 

168 

1 272 


47 
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Thus, in the highest appointments which are open to natives, and for which no examination 
test is required, the Musalmans were in excess of the Hindus ; in the next class, in which 
the fitness of candidates is to a certain extent tested by examination, the Musalmans, though 
less numerous than the Hindus, held a considerable proportion of the appointments ; while in 
those which require a special and technical education, the Musalmans formed only an insigni- 
ficant minority. In open professions the smallness of their numbers was even more striking; 
and if the energy displayed respectively by Hindus and Musalmans in the scientific and legal 
professions were taken as a test of their respective fitness, it would appear that the Government, 
so far from being behind-hand in affording to Musalman opportunities to distinguish themselves 
as servants of the State, had in reality bestowed upon them an undue share of its patronage. 
The failure of the Musalmans to secure high appointments in the Education Department was 
owing to tiieir want of knowledge of English. But there was no rule in the Punjab demand- 
ing a knowledge of that language as a qualification for the post of Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Tahsildar, or Munsif ; and this fact had contributed in a large measure to swell the 
share of such appointments held by Musalmans. 

The Lieutenant-Governor saw no need for a Commission such as that advocated in the memo- 
rial. Most of the arguments there used had been met by anticipation in measures already 
devised ; by result gran ts-in -aid, by throwing open the University scholarships to vernacular 
as to other students, by a scheme for the award of open scholarships to boys distinguishing 
themselves in the Primary and Middle School examinations, and by other measures detailed 
in the last review of education in the Punjab. As to endowments, the only one of importance 
w^as that of the Itimad-ud-daula Fund at Delhi, and this was managed by a Committee 
composed mainly of native gentlemen, presided over by the Commissioner of the Division. 

The general conclusion which the Lieutenant-Governor would draw, after a full consider- 
“ ation of the prayers of the memoriabsts, is that the Muhammadan community, and not 
the Government, is responsible for the state of things depicted in the memorial ... It 
is not for the Government to confer special privileges upon anyone class of its subjects 
when they have failed to avail themselves of the opportunities freely offered to all.^' The 
Anjuman-i-Islamiya, Lahore, to whom the memorial was sent for an expression of their opi- 
nion, while admitting that in many ways the Musalmans had themselves to thank for the 
backwardness in education, were at one with the memorialists on several ]>oints. Thus, they 
maintained that with every avenue to public employment already jealously bloektHl up by 
members of a different race, it is almost impossible for a Muhammadan can iidate to obtain a 
footing in any Government office/' they supported the allegation that in the dispensation of 
State patronage impartiality had not been observed, and complained that due 2 )r()visi()n had not 
been made for Musalman graduates and under-graduates ; they asserted that the community 
had suffered considerably from the resumption proceedings, though these came into operation 
about a century before the British took possession (»f the country ; that the poverty of the 
Musalmans was even greater in the Punjab than in Bengal, and that this poverty obliged them 
to take their sons away from school at an early age ; they considered that the condition of the 
Musalmans justified measures similar to those adopted in behalf of the Eurasians ; they I rusted 
that no such change of Hindi forUrdA as had taken place in Behar would he jiermitted in the 
Punjab, though interested persons were pressing for such a measure; and they were of oj)iuion 
that the special Commission for which the memorialists prayed was one which should be ap. 
pointed. 

579. Replies from the other Provinces , — In the Central Provinces the number of Musalmans 
is very small, but the ])roj)orti«)n of them in Government emjdoy is reported to he ten times as 
great as that of the Hindus, and the share of judicial offices held by them to hear a still larger 
ratio to their numbers. In the schools, while the Hindus are only 3*4-6 per (‘ent., the Musal- 
inans are 8*35. No academical degree is required for admission to the bar, that admission being 
determined by a local examination. In Assam the Musalmans are reported to be by no means 
impoverished; they have received as large a share of Government patronage as tliey are entitled 
to, and in the eyes of most officers, if two persons, a Hindu and a Muhammadan, liaving equal 
qualifications, are candidates for the same office, it is, on the whole, an advantage to he a Mu- 
hammadan. That they are backward in point of education is, no doubt, true; but every faci- 
lity is afforded them, and special encouragements have of late been held out to them. What is . 
wanting is the desire to j)rofit by these facilities, and the grant of any concession such as the 
memorialists ask for would probably check the growth of such desire. In the Haidarabad 
Assigned Districts, the Musalmans are said to hold their full share of the higher appointments ; 
while in the schools their proportion is stated to be larger than that of Hindus. The demand 
for a knowledge of English from candidates for public service has perhaps to some extent affect- 
ed the Musalmans injuriously ; but English is spreading so fast that in a few years it will be 
quite an exception for any one of the classes that seek Government employ not to possess it. 
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The position of Musalmans generally has been improving of late years. Coorg has only 12^541 
Musalmans, the majority of whom are engaged in trade, agriculture, and menial service. They 
evince but little desire to learn hnglish, though special schools for their benefit are supported by 
the administration. 

6S0. Conclusions and Tecommendations of the ConinLission,^^\Ti the foregoing pages, we 
have preferred to reproduce the statements made with regard to the condition of the Muham- 
madans in the several Provinces, rather than to attempt generalisations of our own. The 
wide differences in the circumstances of the Musalmans in the three Presidencies render such 
an attempt hazardous. But apart from the social and historical conditions of the Muham- 
madan community in India, there are causes of a strictly educational character which heavily 
weight it in the race of life. The teaching of the mosque must precede the lessons of the 
school. The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an education which will fit him for an 
official or a professional career. But before the young Muhammadan is allowed to turn his 
thoughts to secular instruction, he must commonly pass some years in going through a course 
of sacred learning. The Muhammadan boy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu. 
In the second place, he very often leaves school at an earlier age. The Muhammadan parent 
belonging to the better classes is usually poorer than the Hindu parent in a corresponding 
social position. He cannot afford to give his son so complete an education. In the third 
place, irrespectively of his wordly means, the Muhammadan parent often chooses for his son 
while at school an education which will secure for him an honoured place among the learned 
of his own community, rather than one which will command a success in the modern pro- 
fessions or in official life. The years which the young Hindu gives to English and mathe- 
matics in a public school, the young Muhammadan devot(‘S in a Madrasa to Arabic and the 
law and theology of Islam. When such an education is completed, it is to the vocation of a 
man of learning, rather than to the more profitable professions, that the thoughts of a promis- 
ing Muhammadan youth naturally turn. The above arc the three principal causes of an ediica- 
tioual character which retard the prosperity of the Musalmans. It would be beyond the 
province of a strictly Educational Report to attempt generalisations based upon the social or 
hiEtorical conditions which affect the Muhammadan community in India. 

Tl»e recommendations we proceed to make have been framed, we believe, not merely with 
a regard to justice, but with a leaning towards generosity. They arc based not more upon 
the suggestions contained in the Provincial Reports than upon the evidence of witnesses and 
the representations of pul)lic bodies. They deal, we think, with every form of complaint 
that is grounded in 1‘act, and they contemplate the various circumstances of various locali- 
ties. Few of them, indeed, are of general application ; many of them, we trust, will befoie 
long be rendered obsolete. Special encouragement to any class is in itself an evil ; and 
it will be a sore reproach to the Musalmans if the pride they have shown in other mat- 
ters does not stir them up to a course of honourable activity ; to a determination that 
whatever their backwardness iu the past, they will not suffer themselves to be outstripped 
in the future ; to a conviction that self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler principles 
of conduct and surer patlis to worldly success than sectarian reserve or the hope of excep- 
tional indulgence. We have spoken of the causes ; w^e here accept the fact that, at all 
events in many parts of the country, the Musalmans have fallen behind the rest of the 
population; we therefore recommend (1) >that the special encouragement of Muhammadan 
education be regarded as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, 
The Muhammadan indigenous schools which are found in all parts of the country are established 
on a purely religions basis, and in most cases impart an education of the most elementary 
character. In order to encourage a wider utility, we recommend (2) that indigenous Muham- 
madan schools be liberally encouraged to add purely secular subjects to their course of instruct 
lion. As the instruction given iu Muhammadan primary schools differs considerably from that in 
the ordinary primary schools, we recommend (3) that special standards for Muhammadan primary 
schools be prescribed. In regard to the medium of instruction in primary and middle schools, 
it appears that even in places where Hindustani is not the vernacular of the people, Muham- 
madans earnestly desire that their children should be educated in that language, and we 
therefore recommend (4) that Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to 
Muhammadans in primary and middle schools, except in localities where the Muhammadan 
community desire that some other language be adopted. In order that Muhammadans may be 
enabled to qualify for the lower grades of the public service, we recommend (5) that the 
official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, be added as a voluntary subject to the 
curriculum of primary and middle schools for Muhammadans maintained from public funds ; and 
that arithmetic and accounts be taught through the medium of that vernacular. To meet the 
complaint made in some parts of the country that due encouragement is not given to the 
language and literature of the Muhammadans, and that this circumstance has operated as one 



of tbe causes which have kept that community aloof from the Government system of education, 
we recommend (6) that in localUm where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the popular 
tiout provision be made t» middle and high schools maintained from public funds for imparting 
instruction in the Hindustani and Persian languages. It has been found that whilst Muham- 
madans in many places form a fair proportion of the students learning English, their number 
decreases as the standard of instruction rises; we therefore recommend (7) that higher English 
education for Muhammadans, being the hnd of education in which that commnnit/ needs special 
help, be liberally encouraged. It has been submitted with much force that tlie poverty of the 
Muhammadans is also one of the main rea<<ons why education has not made satisfactory pro- 
gress in that community ; wc therefore recommend (S) that where necessary a graduated system 
of special scholarships for Muhammadans be csiablished; to he awarded (c) in primary sehools% 
and tenable in middle schools; (b) in middle schools, and tenable in high schools ; (c) on the 
results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, and tenable in colleges : also (9) that 
in all classes of schools maintained from public funds a certain proportion of free studentships he 
expressly reserved for Muhammadan students. Complaints having been made that Muhammadan 
educational endowments have not always been applied to their proper uses, we recommmd (10) 
that in places where educational endowments for the benefit of Muhammadans exist and are under 
the management of Government, the funds arising from such endowments he devoted to the 
advancement of education among Muhammadans exclusively. And further, in order that Mu- 
hammadan educational endowments may be utilised to the utmost, we recommend (11) 
that where Muhammadan endowments exist, an I are under the management of prmie in- 
dividuals or bodies, inducements by liberal granfs-in-aid be offered to them to establish Kuglish 
teaching schools or colleges on the granUin-aid system. The employment of Muhammaduns 
as teachers and inspecting officers among Muhammadans will in our opinion largely 
tend to popularise education among that community and enable the Department to 
understand the special needs and wishes of the Muhammadans; we therefore recommend (li^) 
that, where necessary, Normal schools or classes for the training of Muhammadan teachers he 
established ; (13) that wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools through the medium 
of Hindustani, endeavours he made to secure, as far as possible, Muhammadan teachers to give 
such instruction ; and (M) that Muhammadan inspecting officers be employed more largely than 
hitherto for the inspection of prmary schools for Muhammadans. Another useful means of 
spreading knowledge among the Muhammadans will be the recognition and encouragement by 
the^tate of such associations as the Anjuman-i-IsIam in Bomi)ay and the Aiijnmuii-i-Islamiya 
in Lahore ; we therefore recommend (15) that associations for the promotion of Muhammadan 
education be recognised and encouraged. In order to secure the continuous attention of the 
Education Department to the subject of Muhammadan education, and to prevent tlie claims of 
the Muhammadans for special treatment from being overlooked, we reeommend (1(1) ia 
the Annual Reports on Public Instrnciion a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education. 
In certain Proviiices the backwardness of the Muhammadans in education has prevented them 
from obtaining any considerable share of appointments in the public serviee. But it has also 
been made a subject of comjdaint that even in places where qualified Muhammadans are 
available, their services are not duly utilised by Government officers: we therefore recommend 
(17) that the attention of local Governments be inrifed to ike question of the proportion in 
which patronage is distributed among educakd Muhammadans and others. 

581. Application of recommendations regarding Muhammadans to other races. have 
so far been dealing exclusively with the case of Muhammadans, but we do not overlook the 
fact that there may be other races in India whose claims to special treatment are based upon 
circumstances similar to those of the Muhammadans. Such races deserve the same consi- 
deration which our recommendations are intended to secure for the more important and 
numerous class of society whose condition has beett reviewed. The Raja of Bhinga has pleaded 
tlie cause of the Rajputs, and the claims of other races may hereafter be put forward. Such 
claims can only be fully considered by the Local Governments, who will be in a position to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of special treatment. In order that the matter may not 
be overlooked, we recommend that ike principles embodied in the recommendations gmn atme be 
equally applicable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education is on ike same level 
with that of Muhammadans. 


Bemarks of the Local Governments and Administrations on Chapter IX, section 2, paragraphs 555 to S81 
of the Education Commission Report. 

Madrid No. 506 , dated 22nd AagQBt Paka. 8. * * ^ * 

1884 . 

Special encouragement is already held out to Muhammadan education, and a further 
advance is contemplated iu this direction, though not exactly on the lines suggested by the 
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CommifiBion. Itie not desiralile to dipsociate this class so distinctly from the ordinary 

scheme of teaching, as, except in a few localities, Muhammadans avail tliemselves freely of the 
advantages of the present system. Thus neither special schools nor special normal classes seem 
necessary : while the recommendations as to the Persian and Hindustani languages are hardly 
applicable to the peculiar linguistic conditions of the south and ignore the extent to which 
the Muhammadans use its vernacular languages. At the same time, the object of the recom- 
mendations meets with cordial approval. 

Para.. 32. — The special wants of Muhammadans have had attention. A monthly grant 
Bombay, No. 983, dated 6th Juno of H500 towards the expenses of a school establislied in 

Bombay under the auspices of the Anjuman-i-Islam was sanc- 
tioned in 1880 and *has since been disbursed, its continuance being contingent on the half- 
yearly report of the educational officers that the school is properly conducted and efficiently 
maintained, and His Excellency the Governor in Council is prepared to aid further in the 
extension of Muhammadan education, should opportunity offer. 

Para. 28.— The proposals for the support of special Muhammadan schools, and for the 
Bengal, No. 2286, dated 25th Sep- special encouragement of Muhammadan education in ordinary 
temher 1884. schools, are worthy of liberal consideration. Many of them 

are already in force in this province, the chief innovation being that for the creation of a 
special class of scholarships for Muhammadan students. To this, no doubt, objection may be 
raised, just as objection has lieen, not without force, raised to the principle of this special 
proposal in Mr. Barboiir^s dissent. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, thinks that if it can 
be shown that in any locality the number of Muhammadans who gain scholarships is not 
in due proportion to their numbers and position, a fair case will have been made out for excep- 
tional, though he will also add temporary, treatment. The other recommendations under this 
head are conceived in a liberal spirit, and may be accepted, except in so far as they recognise 
the substitution of Hindustani for the Hindi vernaeuhir. If by Hindustani be meant that 
language which, written in the Hindi or Nagri character, is the common speech alike of 
Muhammadan and Hindu in Behar, the Lieutenant-Governor has no objection to offer. But 
if the recommendation mean that the policy which has prevailed for some years, of conveying 
primary instruction to Muhammadans in Behar through Hindustani expressed in the Hindi 
character, is to he reversed, then the Lieutenant-Governor must very strongly dissent from 
the recommendation as l>eing opposed to the true interests of the Muhammadans of Behfar. 
Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor is not disposed to support the establishment of normal schools 
or classes for Muhammadan teachers exclusively. Little is gained by such separatism. 

Para. 31. — No special measures on behalf of Muhammadans seem to be required. The 
^ 11 account given of the measures caken for their instruction both 

Nortli-Wost^Tn PrnviTicos and Oudh, p i. ir^r 

No. 3S8E— 111 - 3-10 of 188 *, dated by, and independently ot, the Department in paragraphs 565 to 
9 th July 1884, 507 of the report shows that Musalman education in these 

Provinces is by no means in a backward state. The interests of this class will be duly attend- 
ed to, and aid and encouragement on the part of the State will not be w^inting; but to under- 
take special measures on their behalf would, if the principles of paragraph 58i were accepted, 
be equivalent in present circumstances to promising special patronage to all classes of the com- 


munity alike. 

Para. 3 .— As regards the Muhammadans of the Punjab, it has already been decided, in 


Punjab, No. 118, dated 1st April 
1884. (Extract pnrupinph 3 of letter 
from Ofliciatiiig Secretary to fJovoni- 
iiient, I'unjuh and its 1 >e])endcneies, to 
Colonel VV. R. M. Holroyd. Direclor of 
Public Instruction, Punjab, No. 87, 


correspondence ending with Mr. Young's letter No. 916 of 
the 19th April 1883, to the Government of India in the 
Home Department, that no special measures arc called for 
regarding Muhammadans as a class. The proposals that 
have been made for the encouragement of indigenous schools 


dated 20th March 1884.) 


will go far to meet their requirements : and special Muham- 


madan institutions can receive special consideration in the same w^ay as do special institutions 
of other classes of the community. As recommended by the Commission, however, you should 
devote a sjiecial section of your annual Report to Muhammadan education. 

Central Provinct'P, No. 3136-154, PARA. 10. * * * * 

dated 30th June 1884. 

The recommendations regarding Muhammadans do not need to be applied to these Prov- 
Snees. The Chief Commissioner ventures to differ from them and agrees with the remarks 
made by Mr. Barbour in his minute. The Muhammadans have had the same chances which 
others have had. Certainly in the Northern Provinces of India they had at first a considerable 
share in Government employment, and it is their own fault if they have lost it. The Chief 
Commissioner has no reason to think that this is the case. He ventures to think that some 
false sentiment has been expended for some time past on the Muhammadans, their decadence 
and their grievance. It is a pity because it hinders them from exerting themselves, which is 
the only way by which they can succeed. If there is a liberal graut-in-aid system, Muliamma- 
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dans will have no reason to complain^ and the Chief Commissioner doubts if their true 
leaders wish or expect more. In a province where they form a very small and not influential 
part of the population there may be some danger of their not getting a fair share of public 
employment^ and both for their interests and for the good of the service^ this danger should 
be guarded against. 


British Burma, No. 628‘5E., dated pARi. 14. * * * * ^ * * 

30th April 1884. 

Tile Chief Commissioner would fully accept the recommendations of the Commission in 
Chapter IX concerning Muhammadans ***•»**#*# 


Para. 41. Turning uexttotbe question of giving special encouragement to Muhammadan 
Assam, No. 3641, dated 25th June education, I regret to say that I can go very little way with the 
1884. recommendations of the Commission. The subject was fuUy 

considered by me in 1882, when the Muhammadan mAiorial was circulated by the Government 
of India to Local Governments, and the Note drawn up by my Secretary, Mr. Lyall, submit- 
ted to the Government of India on 21st Octolier 1882, represents the conclusion to which I 
came. The Muhammadans of Assam are found chiefly in Sylhet, where they amount to half the 
population of the district ; they belong by birtli to the lowest castes, and their inferiority in 
learning is chiefly due to their having been unable to shake off* the effects of this defect in 
their pedigree. They are by no means an impoverished class; they speak the same vernacular 
as the Hindus of the district; and there is no reason why they should not frequent the primary 
schools in equal numbers. I have little doubt that it a caste census were held it would be 
found that as large a proportion of Muhammadan hoys do attend our schools as of boys from 
Hindu castes corresponding to them in the social scale. Tiie annual reports show a constant 
increase in the number of Muhaminudaus under education, and I see no evidence either that it 
is necessary for their sake, or that it is fair to others, that any special encouragem ent such as 
the Commission recommends should be offered to induce them to come to school. I select 
recommendations Nos. 1, % 7, 9, as those to which I am most decidedly opposed. We follow 
recommendation 2 in our “ payment by result rules, which are liberal enough, though no 
special terms are offered to Muhammadans. Nos. 4 & 5 do not apply here, since Bengali is 
both the vernacular and the official language of Sylhet. No. 6 we already carry out, for 
Pefsiau classes are attached to all the Government high schools except two, and to one middle 
school, and wherever there is a demand for it, thi.s class of instruction is provided for, No. 8 
is to a certain degree met by the rule that junior scholarships shall be given to all Muham- 
madan lads in Sylhet who pass the Entrance examination, and are ready to read at any college 
in Bengal lor the University degree ; but I do not think it is desirable to set apart scholarships 
at middle or high schools exclusively for Muhammadan hoys. As to No. 9, I have already 
expressed ray adherence to the principle that all boys, not a certain percentage but an unlimited 
number, not Musalmans only hut all classes aud religions, should be admitted free if it is 
satisfactorily proved that they are unable to pay fees, aud this is the practice in Assam, so 
that no one is debarred from instruction by poverty. As to the rest of the recommendations^ 
they are already in force so far as they are apjilicable to Ibis province. A special paragraph 
has been given to Muhammadan education in the Inspector's Report and in the Government 
Resolution for the last two years, and, as I stated in ray letter to the Government of India 
referred to above (21st October 1S82), the feeling in this province a.s to patronage is such that, 
if there are two candidates for an office, both equal in attainments, but one a Hindu aud the 
other a Musalman, most officers would prefer to appint the Musalman. 

Para. 14. The recommendations regarding classes requiring special treatment are not import. 

Co(.r;r, No. 774.105 dated 5tb ant in Coorg. There are no Native Chiefs or nohlemen, and the 
SeiJteiiiber 1881. reasons which exist in some pioviuces for giving special en. 

couragement to M uharnmadan education do not apply to the few Muhammadans in Coorg, Spe- 
cial schools for Muhammadans have, however, been established in the towns, where they are 
to be found, and every endeavour will be made to accommodate the teaching in them to the 
wishes of the Muhammadau community, and to encourage any indigenous private schools which 
it may establish. There are certain aboriginal tribes to he found in the forests of Coorg and 
certain castes of very low type, formerly slaves, in the villages. 

Para. 12. Since the formation of this department, Muhammadan education has been 

H,der«b«(i, No. 231G., dated 7th ^pscially encouraged in the province. Urdu schools have 
July 1881 . (Extract jmra. 12 from been started, special standards for Muhammadan primaiy 

..d 

1884, to the Commissionor, Hyderabad Urdu iu the high Bchools, Special scholarships and exhibitions 
Absi{,^ Bistncts.) Muhammadans founded, and a Musalman Inspector ap- 

pointed to inspect Hindustani schools in the province. It will thus appear that most of the 
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measures recommended for the benefit of the Musalmans by the Commission have long^ been 
adopted in this province, and tlie result is that in our schools their proportion is larger than 
that of Hindus. Thus while the percentage of Hindu scholars to the Hindu po 2 )uIation is only 
I'Ol, that of Muhammadan pupils is 2‘IS. 

I shall now make remarks on the recommendations regarding Muhammadan education 
made in page 519 of the Report. 

(1) — (4.) The measures recommended in (1)— (4) have been adopted in the province. 

(5.) I have already made recommendations in this matter, and I arn going to propose 
the addition of Marathi as a voluntary subject in the revised standards for 
Hindustani schools, which are to be submitted for the Resident/s sanction. 

(6) and (7). Proposals on this subject have been submitted— my letter No. 3797, 
dated 28th February 1884. 

(8.) As stated above, special scliolarships for Muhammadans have been established in 
Berar. For some years Muhammadan pupils are hardly likely to pass the matri- 
culation examination ; but when they do University scholarships should be pre- 
ferentially conferred on them. 

(9) . There are no free studentships in Berar. But proposals on the lines of this recom- 

mendation will be submitted when revised rates of fees are proposed in accord- 
ance with the orders of the Resident. 

(10) and (11.) There are no educational endowments for the benefit of Muhammadans 

in the province. 

(12.) There are Muhammadan classes in the Akola Training College. 

(13.) This is done in Berar. 

(14.) There is one Muhammadan Inspector, and he is for the present sufficient for the 
wants of this small province, as there are only SO Hindustani schools (including 
private institutions) in Berar. 

(15.) There are no associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education in the 
province. 

(16.) This is done in the province. 

(17.) This is for the consideration of the Resident. 

(1 8.) There are no races in Berar with antecedents similar to those of (he Muhammadans. 
Para. 14. In the recommendation of the Commission in regard to Muhammadan education 
Romnrks by the CommiHsioiier, Hy- I also mostly concur. It will be seen from the Director's 
•bovc^ Alisigued Dibtiicts, on the many of the suggestions have already been 

adopted and others are in contemplation. 

It is, however, in my opinion very necessary that particular discrimination should be 
exercised in carrying out these special measures of liberality towards a particular class, so that 
others may not be unduly burdened for their advantage. The taxation of the general com- 
munity for the special benefit of one class is, as a dissenting member of the Commission 
remarks, clearly unjustifiable. 

(d) Home Department Resolution, dated 15th Jily 18S4, on the subject of Muham- 
madan EDUCATION, 

Extract from the Proeeedingt of the Government of India in the Home Department ( Education), 

dated Simla, the loth July 1885, 

Bead again the following papers on the subject of the encouragement of Muhammadan 
education in British India:— 

Education Proceedings, 19th Angus! 1871, Nos. 2 to 8. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

27th January 1872, No. 13. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

June 1873, Nos. 74 to 111. 

Ditto 

ditto, 

July 1873, No. 59. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Septeiul)er 1873, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Ditto 

ditto, 

January 1874, No. 4. 


Read also — 

A letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 104, dated the 17th February 1882, forwarding a memorial 
from the National Muhammadan Association, dated the Cth February 1882, on the position and 
claims of the Muhammadan community in British India. 

Home Department Circular letter Nos. 4-181-190, dated the 8th March 1882, to Local Governments and 
Administrations, calling for a full and careful report on the allegations and pra 3 ’er 8 contained in the 
memorial. 

Bead replies to the above circular letter— 

From Government of Madras, No. 574, dated the 28th June 1882. 

Bombay, No. 1758, dated the 6th October 1882. 

Bengal, No. 481T.-G , dated the 14th October 1882. 

" the North-Western Provinces and Oudli, No. 1401, dated the 16lh April 1SS3. 

” „ »» Punjab, No. 916, dated the 19lh April 1883. 
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From Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, No. 3438-18^, dated the 4th September 1888. 

„ „ „ British Burma, No. 531 — 144N., dated the 16th Maj 1882. 

„ „ Assiim, No. 5401, dated the 21sr October 1882. 

„ „ „ Coorg. No. 332-19. dated 28th May 1882. 

„ the Resident at Haidarabad, No. 427, dated the 14th November 1882. 

Read also the following^ correspondence on the subject of raising the Calcutta Madrissa to the 
status of a second grade college : — 

Education Proceedings, September 1883, Nos. 12 to 20. 

Ditto ditto, December 1883, Nos. 25 to 27. 

Bead also— 

Paragraphs 555 to 581 of tbe Report of tbe Education Commission, on the education of Mabammadanst 
viewed as one of the “ classes requiring si>ecial treatment," and the remarks of Local Governmenta and 
Administrations on that portion of the Commission's Report. 


Resolution. — In February 1882 a memorial was addressed to His Excellency the late 
Viceroy by the National Muhammadan Association calling attention to the present decayed posi- 
tion of Muhammadans in India, to the causes which had, iu the opinion of the memorialists, 
led to this decadence, and to the circumstances which, in their belief, tend to perpetuate that 
condition. Tbe memorial was fully reported upon by the Local Governments and was also dis- 
cussed by the Education Commission. His Excellency the late Viceroy was unable to deal 
with the question before his departure from India, but left on record an expression of his hope 
that it would receive full consideration at the hands of his successor. The present Viceroy 
feels a special interest in the well-being and advancement of the Muhammadan subjects of the 
Crown in India; and after his landing at Bombay took an early opportunity of assuring the 
leading members of the Muhammadan community of Western India that he would not fail to 
enquire into the representations submitted by them with reference to the position and prospects 
of their co-religionists. His Excellency in Council has now carefully considered the memorial 
above referred to, together with the correspondence and reports quoted in the preamble, and 
numerous pamphlets and papers of various descriptions kindly furnished by persons interested 
in tbe subject of Muhammadan education. 

^2. From the statements of the memorialists and the whole course of previous discussions, 
it is clear that the chief drawback in the way of the advancement of tbe Muhammadan com- 
munity in times past has been their inability or unwillingness to take full advantage of the 
State system of education. From the time of Warren Hastings to the present, this has been a 
matter of regret to the Government. The failure of the Muhammadans in certain provinces to 
compete on equal terms with Hindus for State employment has frequently been noticed ; and 
repeated efforts have been made to investigate the causes of this failure and to remove these, so 
far as the action of Government could deal with them at all. To go no further hack than 
1871, on the 7th August of that year, the Government of India issued a Resolution upon the 
condition of the Muiiammadan population in the matter of education, in which, after regretting 
that so large and important a class should anywhere stand aloof from active co-operation with 
the educational system, and lose the advantages, both material and social, which tbe other sub- 
jects of the Empire enjoy. His Excellency the Earl of Mavo in Council directed that further 
and more systematic encouragement and recognition should be given to the classical and verna- 
cular languages of the Muhammadans in all Government schools and colleges ; that in avowedly 
English schools established in Muhammadan districts, the appointment of qualified Muhamma- 
dan English teachers should be encouraged ; that assistance should he given to Muhammadans 
by grants- in-aid to enable them to open schools of their own; and that greater encouragement 
should be given to the creation of a vernacular literature for tbe Muhammadans. Tbe Resolu- 
tion concluded 

His Excellency in Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments and Administrations to this 
Buhieci, and directs that this Resolution be coinmutiicatcd to them and to the three Universities in India, with a 
view of eliciting their opinions whether, without infringing the fundamental principles of our educational system 
sonic general measures in regard to Muhammadan education might not be adopted, and whether more eucourage- 
ment might not be given in the University course to Arabic and Persian literature. 

3. This Resolution was duly communicated to the Secretary of State, who concurred 
generally in the policy therein indicated, on the understanding, however, that as regards the 
encouragement of the languages of Muhammadans in the schools of the country, the Govern- 
ment of India did not contemplate any change in the subjects taught, but only in the mode 
of instruction. 

4«. The reports received from the Local Governments and Administrations in reply to this 
Resolution were reviewed by the Government of India in a Resolution dated 13th June 1873. 
From these reports His Excellency the Earl of Northbrook in Council inferred that generally 
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wherever the ordinary vernacular of the country was read and written in the Hindustani or 
Urdu character, there the Muhamniadans occupied their proj)er j»osition in the j)rimarv and 
secoiidarv schools huinded or aided by the State. In all provinces where this was the case, the 
indioenous Muharninadan schools were numerous, and up to a certain point in a thriving con- 
dition. They were encouraged and assisted by the Government ollicers ; the grants in ai<l 
were offered on conditions on the whole fairly suitable for Mubamniadan requin'inents ; and 
the course of primary education was so shaped as to favour the Muhammadan at least ecjiially 
with the Hindu. On the ollu*r hand, in provinces where the Muhammadans were scattered 
and not numerous, where they mostly spoke a different language from that of the majority of 
the jjopulation, or where their teaching was in a diOerent tongue and according to entirely 
separate tiaditions, there the special arrangements requisite to meet these circumstances liad 
not always been organised, and the claims of the Mnsalman cominunity had been often 
alnutst inevitat)ly disregarded. ^\ here the Muhammadan used a form of the country dial(‘Ct, 
he attended with others the piimarv Governmem schools for the rudiments of education; hut 
where his mother t(»ngue was different in sjH*ech and in written character, he was naturallv 
precluded from availing himself of this teaching. 'J'lie peculiar obstacles which kept Ihm 
apart from the ordinaiy school system naturally grew stronger as he emerged beyond those 
elements which are common to all teaching. 'Ihe dilfieulties which had aris(!ii from these 
causes had nowhere been sat islactorily surmounted. The Government expenditure on ednea- 
tioii being necessarily limited, and insufficient (or the suj)port of two se])arute classes of seh<K)Is. 
the money available was naturally bestowed too exclusively ujx)!! those clashes that not oi ly 
funned tlie more numerous section of the ])eople, hut were both homogeneous for educational 
]'Uri)oses and more ea^er to make use of the graut. It w'as liowever in the colleges, high.cr 
scliools, and universities that the ahsonce or backwardness ol Mulianmiadaiis w'as most conspi- 
cuous. The rejjnrls all agM-eed that llie existing >\>lem had nut atiraeted them to the liigher 
ranges o( t he cducvtinual course, or induced them to ])erst‘vere up to lh(‘ ])oint at which studies 
imj»ress real culture and fit young men for success iu the services and 0 ])en profcs^ions. The 
Resolution went on to observe : — 

How far this state of things can be attributed to tiio want of a connected scheme of courses of instruction 
suitable for Mubaininadims, leading \q) through tin* lower to the hitrlier standards, and bow far to the general 
disinclination of IMulianmiad.ins to exeliaiigi* llieir earlier modes of study ha’ others more consonant wirli modern 
liabilh of thought, ih a (jucNlion wliieh need not here be clo>ely examined. It maybe eonjeetured that, at ffie 
present epoch, Miihanniiadan.s are discovering that the ancient ])aths are unprofitahle to stand upon, while their 
traditions and natural pi odilections still hold tln*m liack fiom scttniij out eiiergetieally ujion iieuly ojioned roads. 
l*'or while it is confessed tliat .M uliamiiiadans nowheu* ajiju-ar in satisfactory strength upon the lists of our higher 
schools, cullcires, or universities, on tlie other hand those institutions wliich have jmrposely prescrvt‘d the ancient 
exclusively l^luhiiiiimadau t\]io, and wliich lia\e been restricted to iustruciiou in the languages and sciences whieh 
belong jieculi.iily to M uliammadauistu, have also been found to be falling gradually, but steadilv, into neglect. 
We may perbajis assnnie, iheiefore, that the Muhammadans are not so much averse to the subjeils wldeb the 
Knghsb Government has decided to teach, as to the modes or maebinery through which teaching is efl'ered. And 
il it thus a])]>ear that to the traditions and reasonable hesitation which kei'j) aloof our ]\Iuhammadan fellow- 
subjects are addi'd certain obstacles wi.icli our system itself inltri»oscs — either by using’ a language tliat is im- 
f.imiliar or maebinery tliat is uneongenial — it is ])lain that many of the drawbacks to the univeisaliiy of our 
educational system are siisce])tihle ol removal. 

His Exi'elh*ncy in Gouncil, therefore, perceives with gratification from the rei»ovts now before him that judi- 
cious endeavours an* being made to diminisli, so far as they c.ui he remedied, tlu se inequalities iu the disliilm- 
tion of State aid, and to ]»laci' the Mulnimm.idans, wlieiever this nun hi* jmssihle, upon a more even footing with 
the general community thioughoiil the wlude course of our public instruction. 

5. The Resolution then proceeded to notur in geiicnil ItMins the measures adopted in the 
several proviiiees to give elleel to the view’s of the ^^u])rcJne Government. Paitieiilars of these 
w'ill he given below when review’ing tiieir effects and results in each jirovince uj) to ilate. 

The Governor General in Coiineil assumed that in all pro\ iiiees w here Muhammadans were 
few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which affect a religious minority w ithout wealtli 
or sujierior iuflucuee, it would be the special care of Ciovernment to satisfy thenisidves that 
these endeavours to encourage the education of Muhammadans would he persistently main- 
tained. It was recognised as the jiaraniount duty of an Imperial department thus to fill up 
the gaps in tlie ranks of elementary education, and to range the various divisions of the vast 
population in one advancing line of even progress. 

6. The Resolution thus deserihed the jiriueijdos upon whieh the education of Muhamma- 
dans should be encouraged by the Slate : — 

As to the principloK upon which the educalioii of iff iiliamniadans should be encouraged by tlie State, His 
Excellency iu Council need say little here, for they appear to htMiiiilerstood by all Administrations, aiul with 
general consent accepted by the people,— l)y none more openly than by the leading JMuhammachins of India. 
The State han only to apply its educational iqquiralus and aid, so as they ma}’ best adjust themselves to exiviing 
languages and habits of thought among all clashes of the people, without diverging from its set maik and final 

purpose the better diffusion and advancement of real knowledge in India. His Excellency in Council i.s anxious 

that the attainment of this object sliall in no class of the population he hindered by differences of language or of 

•iS 
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iifitoin ; and with this view the Government of India is very willing that the entire body of Muhammadan 
(as of Hindu) classic literature shall be admitted and take rank among the higher subjects of secular study ; 
and that the languages shall form an important part of the examinations for University degrees. In short, His 
Excellency ir. Council is prepared to listen favourably to any well -considered proposal for modifying or extending 
in these directions the existing educational system. One measure to which the Besolution of 1871 particularly 
adverted was the development of a vernacular literature for Muhammadans. His Excellency in Council would be 
slow to believe that such a literature still needed creation. To this suggestion Local Governments attach diiTer- 
ing degrees of importance or practicability ; and, on the whole, His Excellency in Council sees reason to believe 
that we must be cautious in attempting to proceed in this direction much beyond the point we have reached 
already, it is most desirable to frame a series of high class text-books, to encourage the printing and publica* 
tion of valuable Muhammadan works, and to offer prizes either for good translations of foreign works or for 
original studies. But in regard to the patronage of what may be properly called literature, the exercise of it 
must necessarily be restricted b}’ the pressing demands of geneial education upon our finance, and by’ the diffi- 
culty of making a fair selection, or of distributing any money available with due discrimination and indubitable 
advantage. 

The Resolution concluded as follows 

His Excellency in Council has now reviewed rapidly the general measures which have been taken, or are 
being taaen, for the encouragement of education among Muhaniniadans. Tiie papers before him, received from 
all parts of British India, show that the Earl of Mayo’s Besolution has succeeded iu its main purpose of drawing 
the attention of all Administrations to needs and obligations which bel’ore bad perliiips not every where been ade- 
quately realised. These needs and obligations may now be intrusted with confitlcnce to the care of Local Govern- 
ments. The Supreme Government lias Bati.sfied it.‘«elf that the j rinciples upon which Muhammadan education 
should be supported or subsidised are clearly understood ; while the conditions and rate of progress in this as 
iu all branches of public instruction, the range of its o]tcnitions, and all other practical details, depend chiefly in 
each province upou local circiimstunces, administrative skill, and financial resources. 

7. About ibis tinio a sejiarate correspoiidonee was being carried on with the Government 
of Bengal on the subject of the management of the Calcutta Madiissa, established by Warren 
Hastings in 1780, and witli reference to the status and condition of the Madri>sa and College at 
Hooghly supported out of an endowment bequeathed in ISOO by Maliommed Mohsin in trust 
for ‘'pious u>es.^^ In connection with these Mohsin funds, not only had large accumula- 
tions to the credit of the trust been permitted to accrue, but the funds had been in part appro- 
priated to the ben« lit of a wholly different class from that for which the endowment w^as 
destined. The Government of Imlia accordingh’ desired that the w’holc subject of the appli- 
cation of the funds in ]U’omotiou of Muhammadan education should be fully reconsidered and 
pWns matured for their disbursement more in consonance with the intentions of Mahommed 
Mohsin. Tlie Goverumeut of Bengal, in its letter dated the 17lh August 1872, iu submitting 
to the Government of India the view’s of the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the general 
measures to be taken for the promotion of Muhammadan education in Bengal, put forw^ard 
certain suggestions as to the utilisation of these funds. It proposed to reform the Calcutta 
and the Ht»oghly Madrissas, and to take upon itself the cost of the non-Musalman side of 
the Hooghly College, hitherto entirely supported from the Mohsin funds, but at the same time 
to accejit from the fund.s a fair contribution for the Madrissa attached to the College and for 
special benefits to Muhammadan students studying in the College. As, in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor (Sir George Campbell), it would be difficult to justify the devotion of 
provincial funds to s])ecial Muhammadan education in the province generally, W’hile the Moh- 
sin endowment supplied a legitimate means of effecting the puriiose in view, the (lovernmcnt 
of Bengal further expressed its intention to devote the money thus saved from the Hooghly 
College to aid and extend Muhammadan education elsewhere. Propo.-alB for the establishment 
of new' Madrissas at Dacca and other local centres in Eastern and Northern Bengal were then 
explained in detail; but as the Mohsin funds w'ould not be adequate to enable the Government 
to equip efficiently these new madrissas, the Lieutenant-Governor trusted that the Government 
of India would contribute to make up the difference. I’he main questions left for the decision 
of the Government of India w’crc (1) whether the Government of India approved of the pro- 
posed distribution of the Mohsin Funds and of the establishment of madrissas; and (2) whether 
the Government of India would give some special aid towards the establishment of madrissas 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

8. In reply the Government of India, on 13th June 1873, wrote to the Government of 
Bengal as follows 

The general principles upon which the Lieutenant-Governor desires to see these® institntions administered 

aitd directed for the better ])roinotion of high Muhammadan education* 
* Calcutta and Hoog y a nssas. appear to the Government of India to he sound, and the obstacles to 

working upon them are not practically insurmountable. • • • It is agreed, by common consent, that the 
intention of the British Government in supporting these institutions is to give to Muhammadans their full share 
of high-class intellectual training and of sound knowledge useful to them in life, combined but not clashing with 
that Oriental erudition which belongs to their race and country. And it is also agreed that, in shaping our 
methods towards these ends, we arc bound to avoid, so far as may be possible, any unwelcome abandonment of 
the old ways of Muhammadan study, or any slight upon the classic learning of Muhammadan Asia. On the 
contrary, the importance to Muhammadans of such studies is admitted, and their intrinsic value as instruments 
of literary training in this country is not under-rated. 
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But the point of difficulty is also recop^nised by all to whom the subject is familiar. It lies in the problem 
o rramiii |7 for Mubammadans a course of secular education, which is the only kind that can be given in Govern- 
ment institutic ns, upon the study of a literature which on so many sides of it is intimatel}' connected with their 
religion and doctrinal tenets. 

His txcelhmcy in Council, nevertheless, believes that the problem thus presented is capable of solution ; that 
a course of study can be laid down which shall maintain and encourage the ciiltivatiou of Arabic and Persian, of 
the history, literature, and philosophy which those languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts of 
jlluhainmaduii law as deal with purely temporal interests, without compromising the Government to the support 
of any peculiar school of religious teaching. 

His Excellency in Council is willing to sanction the preliminaries of any plan for reconstituting the two 
madrissas, which ma}' lull within the limits of these principles. 

After referring* with approval to the details of the proposals regarding the reorganisation 
of the madrissas^ the Government of India continued with reference to the Ilooghly insti- 
tution : — 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition is to withdraw the greater part of the Mohsin Funds from the 
Hofjghlj'^ College, which has no particular local claim, and to use the money for eiieoiiraging Mulianimadan educa. 
tion elsewhere, apportioning it according to need. So inneh ol the piescn cost oi' the lloogliiy College as would 
be left unprovided for by this .subtraction of the eiidowineiit funds miglit, Ilis Honour sllggc^ts, be then defray- 
ed by the State. 

His Excellency in Council approves the outlines of this proposal, and considers that .some such arrangemei.t 
w’ould be consistent with the purposes of the Jlilohsin endownH‘nt, and geneiall}’ advantageous to Hnliammadan 
education. Put, with regard to the cniploynient of Alohsin funds thus to be set free, llis Exeidlency remarks 
hat there are such valid objections to an}' senarate system of denominational schools ()r e(»lleges that the Gov- 
ernment of India prefers not to move furtlier in that direction, although there is no intention rf di.-tiirhlng what 
ma\ alK‘a»ly exist. His Exedlencj in Council thinks that the memorandum of Mr. Pernard. and the Lieutenant- 
Gov(*rnor’K observations upon it, suggest the alterualive of strengthening ceitain selected (iovernment institu- 
tions on their Mnhanmiadan side, instead of setting up new ones. For instance, the high schools or c<»lleges at 
Chiitagong and Dacca, in the midst of a great Muhammadan population, might be tlms leinloieod both in the 
way of teaching Arabic and Persian more tljm'oughlv, and of generally cheapening education to Muhammadans 
by Kcholarsliips and the like. Or a portion of the Mobsm funds might go toward increasing the public graiit.s- 
iu-uid of Muhummudaii schools and colleges. 


The details of any scheme which might be worked out upon this design were left in the 
hands of the Hcngal Government. As to the request for Imperial aid, tlic Governineiit of 
India consented, chiefly in view of Sir George Cainpheli^s Bchemc for encouraging Muhain- 
madau education, to increase the regular provincial assignment by an annual additional grant 
of tt5()/)()i). 


9. On the 20th July 1873, (lie Government of Bengal forwarded, for the information of the 
Government of India, a copy of a Resolution recorded liy the Lieutenant-Governor ex])luiiiing 
the measures which Sir George Cam])bell had ado]»teil consequent on the instructions of the 
Government of India set fortli above and the additional as^ignment of R.’jOJlOO. The 
measures proposed iiieliidcd a liberal scheme <»f seholar-hips for Muhammadan youths attending 
colleges and zillah schools, es])eeially for those lads who should elect to purMie the orJiiiar}’^ 
Engli>h course of study and to read physical science. 


l>»-ppMteh fmm H«niie D.-partiuent, 
No ,^i, iii»te<l llie aOtli .lime ls7il- 

Drsimteh from rnuiiiei.il Depart- 
ment, No. 2yr>, dated the 21st July 

Desiwiteli from Home Do])art’ner.t, 
No. 6, dined the 1st SepUMiilier 1873. 


10. These proceedings were roportoil to the Secretary of 
State in the despatches marginally noted, and Ilis Lordship 
on 13th November lb73 rejdied as follows : — 


I fullv concur in the views st.-iled in the elaborate Re.solution recouled by Your Excellency in Council, under 
date of Juno the 30th, and observe with much gratification that througliout India ifforts are being mule with 
great judgment and earnestness to induce the Muhauiuiudaus to partake of tlie many benefits of our educational 
system. 

1 approve of the proceedings of Your Excellency in Council in relation to Muhammadan education in 
Bengal. 

Your Lordship in Council is fully aware of the many and peculiar difficulties which surround the subject, 
and has issued some very judicious and discrimiiialing instructions to the Government of Dcngal. I approve of 
the additional assignment of KfiO.tHU) which you have granted to that (iovernment. 

With your despatch of the 1st of September you have transmitted to me a letter from the Lieiiteiiant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal explanatory of the measures which he has adopted eonsequent on your instructions and the addi- 
tional assignment. The arningements of the Lieutenant-Governor indicate a very careful disposition of the 
means phieed at his disposal, and an intelligent appreciation of the great importance of tlie wdiole subject. 

I cannot conclude without an expression of my cordial sati-^faclion with the careful and complete manner 
in which Your Excellency has dealt with a question, surrounded with so many difficulties, inul so iniiinately con- 
nected with the best interests of a very large and influential portion of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 


11. The effect of tlie measures adopted by the various Local Governments in consequence 
of the Resolution of Earl Mayors Government in 1871 is very fully discussed in the Report nf 
the Education Commission, with reference to the statistics of the year 1881-82. The fads for 
each of the principal provinces may be summarised as follows : — 

(A) In Madras^ on receipt of the orders of the Government of India, the Local Govern- 
ment, notwithstauding a certain amount of opposition on the part of the Educational authorities, 
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directed the estallisliiiient of elementary Muhammadan schools, and corresponding classes in 
other schools, at the principal centres of Muhammadan population. In these classes and 
schools instruction was to he given in Urdu. Arrangements were initiated for training Mu- 
hammadan teachers ; and Persian was to be tauglit in any high school where there was a 
siiflicient demand for this. By the University special recognition was accorded to Arabic and 
Persian, Of tlie result of these measures, the Commission observe: — 

The special schools m.iintained bv Government were 11 in number, 7 of them beintj An^lo vernacular middle 
M-bools, and 4 Anixlo-veriuicular primarv schools. Nine schools. Ai^plo-vernncular, or vernacular, were mHint. in- 
cd I)}’ iniiTiicipMlities, and of aided scliools with a special provision for Miissalnian pupils tliere were 4 Anf?lo- 
\ eriiaciilar and 210 vernacular. Other indueements had also been held out to Miissalman students. They were 
a Iniitled in all schools u])on payment of half the usual fees; seven scholarships were specially reserved for Mus- 
sdinan candidates at the University examinations; a special Deputy Insj)ec<or of Mussalman schools had been 
:i;)p‘'inted ; an elementary normal sclu^ol liaJ been established at Madras; and the University of Madras still 
(■■mtinued to allot to the Arabic and Persian lanj^n.a'res at its examinations a maximum of marks considerably 
1 iri^cr than that earriejl hv vernacular lanirunj^es The eomhimd results of these measures were eminentl}’ satis. 

1 jctorv. In ])lace of the o.o.Sl irns^aliuans at schools in 1^70-71, the returns for 1880-81 give 22,075. or 0 7 pei 
c- nl. of the total niimher under instruction ; wliile the pei-centage of Miissalman.s to the total populatio7i of the 
rresidency is only (> per cent. The ]>r(»])<)rti(m of boys at sehool tothoseoi'a school-going age is for Mniiammadaiis 
15 1. tor Hindus l:j7. Tut it is not in nnmheix only that progress ha.s b-en made. Taking the re>ults of the 
niidtlle sehool examinations, we find t lat tlu* percentage of ]»assed candidati's to those examined was, for Brah- 
mins 44. for Hindus not Ihahinins for Muhammadans 11. In the lower University examinations, taking only 
tlie percentage of sncC'‘SNhil camlidates to those examined, the results for 188(>-81 are equally satisfactoiT. * * 

* Ibit, of college education, beyond the first examination in Arts, Muhammadans, sjieaking generally, do not 
avail thein^elvos at all, thougli there is no rea.sim to su]>])ose that the general .s>stem of education be3*ond that 
standard is not as well >niteJ to the M nli.immail.ins as tliai below it. 

To the foregoing neeonnt it may he adthd that under orders issued in 1882 the Govern- 
ment ('f Madras, witli tlie objeet of encouraging Muhiuninadans to enter the Medical Service, 
lias reserved for tliat community u certain number of stipendiary appointments in the medical 
apprentice grade. 

(B) In Boinlay^ excluding Sind, the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population 
was 7*1 ill 1^71, while 8*7 per cent of the scliolars in tiie Pivsidoncy were of that religi'm. 
Sind was no doubt in a very liackward slate, tlie feeling (.f the population there being strong- 
ly against the study of English. Out ^-f a ixquilation of 1 ,.*].j 4,7S1, only 1 0,1 15 weiv in 
*10110018 known to the Department, and of that number only *51*8 per cent, were Mussalrnans, 
thfmgli the proportion of Mussalrnans to the rest of the population was as to I, Taking 
die Presidency as a whole, the iiidiflerence of the Muhammadans was not, however, so much 
to education generally as to education in the higher branches. They came freely to the lowei 
schools, but failed to j>roseeutc tlieir studies to the hiirher standards. The DiiV'ctor (Mr 
Pcilc), ill considering the sngge.^tions of the Goverini.enl (»f India, pointed out that povert\ 
alone would not account for this negh*et of liigh ediujalion, for beggar Brahmins abounded in 
the high schools. He attributed it to poverty and dej)iessed social status combined ; bu: 
there was probably also in the coiir.-e of study it.'^elf something discouraging to Muhammadan 
youths. The special measures adiqiled on Mr. Peile^s suggestions were, therefore, designed to 
stimulate the ])rogress b«)th of higher and lower education. The University placed Persian on 
the list of langu.ige.s that might be taken up fur a degree, and a Professor 7>f Arabic and 
Persian was appointed to the Elpliinstone College. In the Vernacular Training College special 
provision was made for training Mubarninudan teachers; and Persian instruction in all classe.- 
of schools received particular attention. Later on the number of sjiecial Miissalmaii seli(»oL 
was increased and Aliissalman I)('|)iity Inspectors apjiointcd to iiisjioct them. Of ihe effect of 
tiu'se ste)>s, the Commission write : — 

In 1871-72 the number of Mn.‘'^Jilm:ms at school, accorclinjr to Mr. Peile’s estimate, ivas 15,577, or about 
S*’' per cent, of tbe total number at school ; in 1881-82 the number liail risen to 41,548, or 11*7 per cent, of thi 
total number at school. There were also in the latter year 22,284 Muhammadan childien in indijjcnous school* 
wliich would raise the jicrcciitage to 11'7. 

The Bombay' Provincial Report, draw'n up for tlie Commission, gives an aecouni of tin* 
good work wdiicli is now being done in this direction by the An jurnaii-i -Islam, a private in- 
stitution started by tbe Muhammadan community. It states : — 

The most promisin*; feature in connec'ion with the progress of .Mussalrnun education during the past decade 
(1871 — 1881) has been 1!ie formation and reengnititm of a soriety kin»wii as the Anjuman-i-Ishuii, which, it ib 
h(»])»'(l, will in time establish a nctwoik of secular “cIuhiIs in Ihniibay. Thi^ Society ia .so important that it w'lis 
Alt advisable to make special mbs for its assistauee. At pre.vent it receives a fixed subsiil}' orB5n0a month 
from Goveniment. By the end of the year 18S0-8J the Society’s first .school was fairly started. Its Hindustani 
and Anplr)-llindiistani departments, toirether uilh a large cla.ss of children reading the Kuran, contained in all 
102 puj)ils. Since then the operations of the Society have been extended. 

(C) In Btnfial there can be little doubt that the condition of the Miilnimrnadan popu- 
lation is more depiessed than elsewhere; and it is on tlie state of things in that province thnt 
the memorial now before Government buses most of its statcineiils. At the same time it inu.st 
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be admitted that there is here perhaps less reason tiian elsewhere for making* Jarg’e separate 
provision for the Muhammadan element of the population, the vast majority of the Mussul- 
mans being cultivators speaking the Bengali vernacular of their Hindu neighbours. On re- 
ceipt, however, of the orders of the Governnent of India, the Local Government arranged for 
teaching Urdu and Arabic or Persian up to the Entrance standard in all zilhih schools ; and 
wherever there was a sufficient demand, a special class was formed to study Arabic and Persian 
after the Mussalman fashion. The Persian language was added by the University to the 
subjects for the F. A. and B. A. examinations; and in the Grant-in-aid Code specially liberal 
terms were ofEered to schools managed by Muhammadans. Tlje reforms introduced in tlie 
management of the Calcutta Madrissa and Mohsin endowments have been noticed above. 
New madrissas were opened at Dacca, Kajshahye and Chittagong, each under an Arabic scholar 
of repute assisted by competent moulvics. In each the full course of the Calcutta Madrissa 
was to be taught, and Engli'^h was to be ad'led if desired by the pupils. Scholarships for 
Muhammadans tenable in madrissas or in English colleges and schools were founded, and 
R1 8,000 were allotted to paying two-thirds of the fees of Muhammadan pupils in Govern- 
ment colleges and schools outside Calcutta, and to the payment of moulvies in those schools. 
The muktabs or mosque schools were soon after brought into relationship to the indigenous 
primary school system without interfering with their religious side. Many hundreds of 
muktabs are now aided in this way. These efforts have to some extent been succ(issful, and 
the Mussalmans arc not merely coming more freely to the vernacular schools, but taking a 
more prominent place in the returns of higher education. Muhammadans formed in lS7 1 
about 32 percent, of tlie population of the province. The pro))ortion of Mussalman bo\’s to 
the total school attendance, which in 1871-72 was only 14 per cent., had increased in 1880-81 
to nearly 24 ]»er cent. In primary vernacular boys^ schools the ptoportion was in the latter 
year 24*6 per cent. ; in middle schools, English and vernacular, over 13 per cent.; in high 
schools, under f) per cent.; wliih* in English colleges it was only 3*8 per cent, as against 4 (i4 
per cent, in 18/1. The rapid fall in the proportion of Mussalman students in schools of the 
higher classes, and the reduction in the proportion in colleges below the figure of 1^71, is not 
satisfactory. The opinion of the Kducation Commission is, however, favourable to ultimate pro- 

gi (‘ss : - 

Owiii;; to tin* road V way in wliicli M ns.^salmanfe liave accopied tlie priniarv system of inrstrnction. tl^-re 
is a vorv satisfacUn’} in the l<»tal niiinher of pnjnls of that ru'c. wliieli has risen fiom 2S.J4S in ]S71 to 

2d2.1(>S (inchniiii^^ students in t**chnical schools and colle‘;(‘s) in 1882; the proportion /)f ^Mussalinans heing now 
2.‘h8 per cent, against 11' I in i871. In each of the Madrissa.s of Hooghlv, 1 >ac<-a. Ihijshahye, and Chittagong 
the full Arabic eouise of the Calcutta ^ladrissa is taught, and in each als(» instruction in English is given to all 
piipib \\ho wisli it. In the Madiissa the course in English is carried up to the Entrance standard. Of 

pu])ils in tlie six Uiailrissas, as many as 322 learn Euirlish. The piivilege of readme at one third of tlu* 
oidiinirx fees lias also, hy recent orders of the Government of Eeniral. been cxtendeil to ^luhainuiadan sliuh-nts 
ot anv college in Caleiiitii, ^^hethe^ Government or other. In the case of non-Governinent colleges, aided and 
unaided, the aiiioiinl of the remissions is paid from the rrovincial Uevenues. 

Kcccntly a .‘'till fnrtlicr concession to the demands of the Mnli.immudcan community has 
brcii iiijulc ; and in order to provide larger facilities of instruct ioii in English, tlio Calcnria 
Madrissa lias hecu raised to tlie position of a College. Notwii h-tauding this alteration in the 
status of tlu‘ institution, the privilege has been continued, ^\llerel)y M iiliaminadan students 
attending the eollegc ha'^' two-thirds of their fees paid out ol the Mohsin endowment. On 
the other hand, the Rajshahve Madrissa, wbieh was neither very sueeessfnl nor niueh wanted 
ha<, with iho eoneiin eine of the leading Aliihaminadans, been ehised, the funds being div< rt- 
ed to the (hdeiitta institution. 

Tlic National Alubammadau Association is, as the GovernnuMif of Eengal remnrks, mis- 
taktm in supposing that the M<disin Fund is now di\ cried to other than Miihammadaii objects, 
or that its receipts are allowed to accumulate unutilised. 

(D) North-Western Provinres. — Here the Muh.immadans formed in 1871 .'ilioiit 13^ per 
cent, of the total population, while the total number in school w.is 17'S ot the scholars. The 
course of study was such as to afford every encouragement to Muhammadan pupils. In 1^8 1 
the percentage of Mussalmiins to the total number of students umlcr in>truction was 14^ p<T 
cent. In Eiigli.sh colh'ges they constituted a proportion of 13 per cent , and in English high 
and middle schools of 20 per cent. The figures therefore show a slight falling off, which it is 
hoped may soon be recovcri‘d. There is much at the present time which is encouraging in the 
state of feeling on this subject among the leading Muhammadan gentlemen of the province. 
They have under the enlightened guidance of Syud Ahmed, C.S.I., made great efforts to provide 
for their countrymen facilities for the prosecution of the higher education. These efforts have 
resulted in the fouuding of the Aligarh College. It was originally intended to confine this 
college to Mussalman youths alone, but it lias since been opened to Hindus. The Government 
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(G) Central Provhices . — The Muhammadans here form oidy 2 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, but are found to be fully alive to the importance of education, their attendance in the 
higher schools being especially good. Arabic and Persian classes are opened in all zillah 
schools, where the demand warrants this. 

12. From the foregoing paragraphs it is evident that a considerable improvement has 
taken place within the past 10 or 15 years in the relations of the Muhammadan coiniiiunity to 
the educational system of the country, and that many of the drawbacks of which complaint 
might justly have been made in 1870 have now been removed. The Education Commission 
have, however, formulated specific proposals for the furtlier encouragement of Muhammadan 
education. In proposing these, the Commission remark as follow’s on the general subject : 

Apart from the social and historical conditions of the Muhammadan community in India, there are cansca 
of a strictly educational character which heavily weight it in the race of life. Tlie teaching of tlie niosqm* must 
precede the lessons of the school. The one ohject of a young Hindu is to obtain ati education wliich will fit him 
for an oflScial or a professional career. But before the young Muliainmadaii is allowed to turn In's thonglits to 
secular instruction, he must commonly pass some years in going through a course of sacred learning. The Aluham- 
madan boy, therefore, enters school later than the Hindu. In the second place, he very often leaves scliool at 
an earlier age. The Muhammadan parent belonging to the better das.ses is usually poorer than the Hindu pa- 
rent in a corresponding social position. He cannot .afford to give his sou so complete an education. In the 
third place, irrespectively of his worldly means, the Aluhammadan parent often chooses for his son while at 
school an dducation which will secure for him an honoured place among the learni»d of his own cominunitv, ra- 
ther than one which will command a success in the modern professions or in official life. The vears which the 
young Hindu gives to English and mathematics in a imhlic school, the young Muhammadan devotes in a mad- 
rissa to Arabic and the law and theology of Islam. Wlien such an education is completed, it is to the vocation 
of a man of learning, rather than to the more profitable professions, that the thoughts of a promising Muhammadan 
youth naturally turn. The above are tlie three principal causes of an educational character which retard the 
prosperity of the Mussalmans. It would he beyond tlie province of a strictly Educational Report to attein])t gene- 
ralisations based upon the social or liistorical conditions which affect the Muliamrnadan community in India. 

The recommendations we proceed to make have been framed, we believe, not merely with a regard to justice 
but with a leaning towards generosity. They are based not more upon the suggestions contained in the pro- 
vincial reports than upon tlie evidence of witnesses and the representations of public bodies. They deal, we 
think, with ever}* form of coni])laint that is grouiidt*d on fact, and they contemjilate the various circumstances 
of various localities. Few of them, indeed, are of general apjilieation ; manj^ of them, we trust, will before long 
be rendered obsolete. Special encouragement to any class is in itself an evil ; and it will be a sore reproach to the 
Mussulmans if the pride they have shown in other matters does not stir them up to a course of honourable 
activity ; to a determination that, whatever their backwardness in the past, they will not suffer themselves to be 
outstripped in the future; to a conviction that self-help and self-sacrifice are at once nobler principles of conduct 
and surer paths to worldly success than sectarian reserve or the hope of cxcejitional indulgence. 

It is only by frankly placing themselves in line with the Hindus, and taking full advan- 
tage of the Government system of high and especially of English education, that the Muham- 
madans can hope fairly to hold their own in respect of the better description of State appoint- 
ments. This is clearly seen by the memorialists themselves, and the reports of Local Gov- 
ernments show that in most provinces a real advance has been made in this respect. The 
recommendations of the Commission arc, as they themselves point out, not of universal a])pli- 
catoii, and none of them need be taken to imply a leaning towards the maintenance of a 






